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BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


BY T. WATTERS. 


Chapter I. 
Historical Summary. 


The history of Buddhism in China 
presents attractions no less to the stu¬ 
dent of Chinese history than to the stu- 
dent of Buddhism itself. So strange have 
been its fortunes and so varied its ca¬ 
reer in this country that, apart from all 
other considerations, it must be inter¬ 
esting and instructive to all who think 
seriously about religion or the welfare 
of humanity. Nor can it be said that 
this is a subject which has been already 
exhausted. Mr. Edkins is almost alone, 
so far as my knowledge extends, in 
having studied profoundly and related 
carefully the history of Buddhism in 
China. The object and scope of the 
following pages are different from those 
of Mr. Edkins, but my obligations to 
him will be apparent to all who have 
read his learned and invaluable Notices. 1 

It seems to be impossible now to as¬ 
certain the precise date of the introduc¬ 
tion of this religion into China. The 

Cheng-tzu-V'ung- rejects the 

commonly received opinion which as¬ 
signs it to the reign of MingTi (A. D. 
5s’ to 76) of the" East Han Dynasty. 
This work 2 says that under the Ch‘in 
^ Dynasty (B. C. 246-202), Shi-li-fang 
and other foreign ascetics came to 
China, and that Shi Hwangii —the em¬ 
peror who has made himself forever 
famous by the burning of the ancient 

X The Notices of BiuhUlism In Chinn appenred in 
the North China 11 nr aid during the year 18A4, 
beginning with No. 101*. They were reprinted in 
an Almanack published by the ofticc of the above 
newspaper, but they arc well worthy of being 
revised ami published again. 

2 See Kanghsi s Dictionary, under the character 


books, and the massacre of the learned 
men—regarding them as strange and 
outlandish objects, put them in prison. 
During the night a golden man broke 
open the doors, and allowed them to 

escape. Moreover Lie-tzii ?\\ Ts a 
philosopher who lived near the end of 
the Chow dynasty, says that in the time 
of King Mu (B. C. 1001 to 946) there 
came to China from the extreme west 
a magician who was able to go into 
water and fire, pass through metal and 
stone, and do many other marvellous 
things. This man has by some been 
identified with the historical Buddha, 
but wrongly. The same philosopher 
represents Confucius as saying with 
emotion to a T L ai tsai ^ or high 
officer, named Shang, that there was a 
Sheng cho ^3 or godlike man, 

among the people of the West. There 
are, however, doubts as to the genuine¬ 
ness of the remark; and the description 
given of the conduct of the individual 
does not at all correspond to the truth 
about the actual Buddha. 3 

In the reign of king Wu (B. C. 
140-86) of the West Han Dynasty, a 
gold image of Buddha was brought to 
China, and set up in the Sweet Spring 
Temple ^• This served as 

the model according to which the ima¬ 
ges of Buddha were afterwards made. 4 
King Ai of the same dynasty (B. 
C. 6 to A. D. 1) sent learned men to 
search for images and books of the 
Buddhist religion, but they returned 
without having reached their destina¬ 
tion. 

3 Sec Lietzu’a Works—the 

and -flj. /£, 


Kanslisi's 

3 : 


Dictionary, 1. c. Comparo also the 

511 # by Mh Tuan-liu, ch. 226. 
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Whether, accordingly, we accept or 
or reject the statements of Lie-tzfi, we 
must, I think, agree with the author of 
the Cheng-tzu4 l * * * S. ung , that long before 
the time of Han Ming Ti the existence 
of the Buddha had been known in Chi¬ 
na. Nor can the apparent ease and 
readiness with which this emperor’s 
dream was interpreted be explained 
otherwise. The vision of a gold man 
more than ten feet high appeared to 
him one night, and on relating the cir¬ 
cumstance to his courtiers, they assert- 
ed that the gold man was the divine 
Buddha of the West. 6 We may there¬ 
fore coincide with Edkins and others 
in their opinion that it was during the 
third century B. C. that Buddhism be¬ 
gan to be propagated in China. 

It does not seem, however, to have 
made much progress until the time of 
Ming Ti (A. D. 58 to 76 ), who, on 
learning that there was in a country to 
the west a god named Buddha, sent 
Ts‘ai-yin and Ch‘in-cking to India to 
learn the doctrines, and obtain the 
books and images of this religion. 
These men returned with forty-two 
chapters of Buddhist Sutras 6 and im¬ 
ages, and with Shipmadauga and some 
other foreign monks. The monks were 
located at the capital in the Hung-lu-ssi 

-fci m an office corresponding 

somewhat to the present Board of 
Ceremonies. One of them, Chu-fa-lan 
kk. ^ j||j, translated the Shi-chu- 

ching + «sm , or Sutra of the 
Ten Restings. In the reign of Chang 
Ti (76 to 89), the Chief of the Ch‘u ^ 
kingdom became a devoted follower of 
Buddhism, and many more books were 
imported. Eighty years afterwards a 
Parthian monk arrived at Lo-yang with 
a collection of Sutras, some of which he 
translated with great intelligence and 
perspicuity. More monks arrived in 
the reign of Ling Ti (108 to 190) from 
the country of the Get® and from India, 


5 

6 


See the Yuan-chien-lei-han 

ch. 316. 

Mr. EdkiflB speaks of “ the Classic of 42 Sections/' 

Sea N. C. H., No. 20 f>. The Buddhist Sutra known 
by this name lias beau translated by tho Rov. £. 

S. Beal. See Ma Tuau-lin, cli. 226. 


and translated the Nirv&na and other 
Sutras with great spirit and fidelity. 

In A. D. 220, China became divided 
into the three kingdoms of Han, Wei, 
and Wu, known collectively as the San 
Kao or Three Kingdoms. The princes 
of Wu became followers* of Buddha, 
and a western monk brought a collec¬ 
tion of Sutras to the Capital, part of 
which he also translated. The Chiefs 
of Wei, the Northern Kingdom, also 
favoured Buddhism, and their subjects 
were allowed to become monks and 
nuns. 7 Under the rule of Shao Ti (254 
to 260), the third of the Wei princes, a 
Chinese traveller went to Khotan, and 
obtained ninety chapters of Sutras, 
which he translated thirty years after¬ 
wards, on his return to Honan, giving 
his work the title Fang-yuan-p‘an-jo- 

chin s ifc 7t $3 fe . 8 

The Chin Dynasty succeeded 
the Three Kingdoms, and reigned not 
very gloriously from A. D. 265 to 420. 
Under tbe first sovereign, a monk from 
the country of the Getse, who had 
travelled to the West and obtained 
several Buddhist classics, arrived at 
Lo-yang, and proceeded to the work of 
translation. From this time the ad¬ 
vance of the foreign religion was very 
rapid, and we begin to read of Chinese 
becoming celebrated for theft- knowl¬ 
edge of the sacred books. About the 
year 335, the subjects of the After 
Ch‘ao ^ ^ state were allowed to 
enter the service of Buddha. There 
seems to have been a considerable 
amount of religious excitement about 
this time, partly due to the Influence 
of an Indian missionary monk, Bud- 
dojinga. Nearly fifty years afterwards, 
a king of this dynasty had a relic de¬ 
posited within the palace enclosure, 
and a pagoda built over it. The pro¬ 
gress of Buddhism, however, was not 
unopposed. Wheu the people of Ch‘aO' 
were allowed to become refigieux, and 

T Ma Tnan-tln, 1. c. This is, I think, the first notice 
of tho Chinese being allowed to take the tows. 
According to another authority, however. It was 
under Ming TI of tho Hon Dynasty that Chinese 
first became monks. Sea Yuan-cblen. &o., ell. 317. 

8 EdJdns, however, gives Ktoaruj instead of Yuan, 
and translates *• light emitting Prad]na Sutra.” 
N. C. U., No. 203. There Is no doubt, I think, 
that this is the correct reeding. 
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were emulous in the erection of temples 
and monasteries, a high mandarin nam¬ 
ed Wang Tu ^ made the matter 
the subject of a memorial. 9 He repre¬ 
sented to His Majesty that the Buddha 
was a foreign deity, and ought not to 
be worshipped by the Chinese—that on 
the introduction of Buddhism into Chi¬ 
na under the Han Dynasty, only for¬ 
eigners had been allowed to build tem¬ 
ples for the worship of their deity, but 
no Chinaman took the vows. The 
Wei princes, he said, had continued the 
rules of the Han Dynasty, and he pray¬ 
ed that the people of Ch‘ao should be 
forbidden to frequent the Buddhist 
temples, or burn incense, or offer wor¬ 
ship to the Buddha, that so the canon¬ 
ical ceremonies might be observed. It 
was about this time that a Chinese 
named Wei Tao-an flour¬ 

ished in one of the northern states. He 
was a man of great intellectual power, 
and a devoted admirer of Buddhism. 
For ten years he applied himself to the 
study of the Sutras, and was one of the 
tirst of the native Chinese to make him¬ 
self master of them. * 1 He revised and 
corrected the translations which the 
foreigners had previously made, and 
added clear and explicit interpretations. 
A number of disciples attached them¬ 
selves to him, and these he afterwards 
sent in different directions over the 
country to propagate the Law. He 
himself proceeded to Ch 4 ang-au, where 
the usurper Fu-chien Efe of Ch‘in 
received him with great respect. Hear¬ 
ing of the religious fame of the Hindoo 
missionary Emmarajiva, who was at 
Ku-tzu—a country near Tibet—Tao-an 
persuaded the.prince to send for him; 
and Kumarajiva, not ignorant of the 
Chinese Buddhist, bowed to the prince’s 
order. It was not however until many 
years afterwards, in the reign of An Ti 
(397 to 419), that the Hindoo monk ar¬ 
rived in China; when lie found to his 
great sorrow that Tao-an had died 
twenty years before. The Prince of 
Ch‘in received him with great respect, 
and appointed him Teacher of the 

9 Sea the Ynnn-chlca-lci-liau, cli. SIC. 

1 Ma Tuau-liti, 1. c. 


Kingdom II &S, correspon ding some¬ 
what to an Archbishop. Kumarajiva 
now applied himself assiduously to the 
propagation of Buddhism, and with the 
assistance of a large number of other 
monks translated many of the sacred 
books. The prince collected the monks 
and priests in a pavilion in his garden, 
to hear the Master of the Law expound 
the Sutras. He himself helped xn the 
work of translation and correction, 
reading the old versions while Kumara¬ 
jiva read the original. Thus the trans¬ 
lations now made became the best, and 
they have in many cases remained ever 
since the standard editions. 

This dynasty presents yet another 
name illustrious in the annals of Buddh¬ 
ism in China. In the year 399, the 
celebrated Fa-hsien ||j|, accompa¬ 
nied by Hwei-ching and several others, 
set out from Ch‘ang-an on his pilgrim¬ 
age to India in search of the Buddhist 
“ prohibitions and regulations.” Few 
books of travel are more interesting than 
the short work which he wrote on his 
return to his native place fifteen years 
afterwards. 2 In this he gives a brief 
and succinct account of the countries 
through which he passed—-chiefly, how¬ 
ever, from a religious point of view, 
dwelling almost exclusively on the way 
in which Buddhism fared in each. The 
pilgrims crossed the desert of Gobi—a 
distance of 1,500 ft—in seventeen days. 
This was the beginning of the perils 
and troubles of the journey. The desert 
was haunted by wicked demons—hot 
winds abounded which utterly destroy¬ 
ed everything that encountered them— 
there were no birds in the air, and no 
animals on the ground. As far as the 
eyes could reach there was not a path, 
and the only landmarks were the bleach¬ 
ed bones of former travellers. From 
this dismal region, Fa-hsien and his 
companions passed on westward through 
Tatar (Hu tribes, each with a 

peculiar dialect, but the religieux of 
which all conversed in Sanscrit, and 

2 Pn-haicc's work, the Fo-kuo-chi, has boon trans¬ 
lated Into French by ftemusat, and from tlio 
French by Mr. Lftldlay Into Engllfth. A new En- 
glialt translation boa been recently made by Mr. 
Beul. 
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studied the sacred books in that lan¬ 
guage. Thence they proceeded north¬ 
westward through various countries; but 
the exact route which they took cannot be 
ascertained. They entered India, how¬ 
ever, from the west side of the Punjab, 
and proceeded across the country to 
Oude and the northwest part of Benjal, 
visiting on the way numerous places 
consecrated by Buddhistic memories 
and associations. After sojourning in 
these regions for some time, Fa-hsien 
reached a seaport at the mouth of the 
Ganges, where he embarked for Ceylon. 
Here also he remained for some time, 
still pursuing his studies. But he was 
now alone—his former companions hav¬ 
ing all separated from him or died on 
the way—and longings for his father- 
land made him anxious to depart. He 
had, as he says pathetically, only the 
company of his shadow; and on the 
sight of a Chinese fan, his eyes filled 
with tears. 3 Accordingly he embarked 
with his sacred books, <fcc., on board a 
merchant vessel bound for China, which 
he finally reached after many hardships. 
It was in the year 414 that he arrived, 
and he must have found that Buddhism 
had made great progress in the time he 
was away. It was now favoured by the 
rulers, monasteries were multiplied, and 
nine-tenths of the households had em¬ 
braced its doctrines. Shortly after Fa- 
hsien’s arrival, another Chinese—Chi¬ 
ming —set out on a pilgrimage, 

and obtained the Nirvana Sutra. Monks 
now arrived from India and other places 
also ; and it appears that at the end of 
the Chin Dynasty, Buddhism had made 
China well acquainted with the surround¬ 
ing countries which had adopted that 
religion. 

On the extinction of the Chin Dynas¬ 
ty, the empire was again divided into 
several petty principalities; and this 
state of confusion lasted for more than 
one hundred and sixty years. A native 
dynasty predominated in the country 
south of the Yang-tzii, and one of for¬ 
eign origin prevailed, in the regions 
north of that river. Hence this is known 
as the period of the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties. We will first fol¬ 


low the fortunes of Buddhism in the 
Southern provinces and then see how it 
fared in those of the North. 

During the short-lived Sung dynasty, 
which bore sway over the Southern 
states from A. D. 420 to 479, Bbddhism 
seems to have prospered well, notwith¬ 
standing a considerable amount of op¬ 
position. It is to this and the preced- 
ing dynasty that the Confucianists usual¬ 
ly refer its complete establishment in 
the country. Foreign princes now heard 
of the wonderful progress which re¬ 
ligion had made in China, and sent am¬ 
bassadors to the Sung emperors, bear¬ 
ing letters full of the praises of these 
rulers, as well on account of the general 
splendour of their state, as on account 
of their zeal for the Law. From An- 
nam, Ceylon, and several places in In¬ 
dia, these embassies came, for some 
time almost yearly, bringing offerings 
of pure gold, and parrots, and sandal¬ 
wood, and occasionally, something pre¬ 
cious in the eyes of a Buddhist. 4 Al¬ 
ready, however, degeneracy had begun 
to show itself, and the charges which 
Taoisls and Confucianists were eager to 
make against the professors of religion 
were not without foundation. This 
falling away was chiefly manifested in 
the lives of the men and women who 
had taken the vows of celibacy and 
chastity. 

Of .the history of Buddhism under the 
Ch‘i Dynasty, which ruled only twenty- 
two years (from A. D. 479 to 501), we 
have little information. The second 
and only good emperor of the five, who 
during, this short period ascended the 
throne, was a friend to the monks and 
nuns, and the crimes and troubles of 
the remaining sovereigns scarcely left 
them leisure to think of religion. 

Under the Liang Dynasty, which suc¬ 
ceeded Ch‘i in the South, and lasted 
from A. D. 502 to 55b, Buddhism still 
continued to flourish. On the accession 
of the first emperor of this dynasty, 
however, the Confucianists may have 
thought that it would suffer severely. 
Wu Ti began his reign as a zealous fol- 

4 See the Sung Shu, ch. 57. Jullcn, Melanges de 

Geographic Aulatlque, 4c., p. 15G. Edfcins, N. C. 

U., No. 200 . 


3 Fo-kuo-chl, near the end. 
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lower and admirer of Confucius. 5 He 
raised a temple to the Sage’s honour, 
and in many other ways gave great 
hopes that the old doctrines would again 
prevail, but these hopes were to be wo- 
fully disappointed. The emperor be¬ 
came as enthusiastic a Buddhist as he 
had been Confucianist. He rebuilt the 
Ch‘ang-kan monastery, 6 expounded the 
sacred books in public, and on three 
occasions resigned the cares and glory 
of the throne for the seclusion of the 
cell. Exceedingly stupid was Wu Ti, 
says the Confucianist annotator in the 
history of the dynasty; and certainly 
religion did not, as another Confucianist 
has remarked, save him from an igno¬ 
minious death. During his reign, and 
about the year 520, the great Buddhist 
reformer P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo, or Bodhidharma, 
arrived in South China from India. 
This man, the twenty-eighth patriarch 
from Mahakasyapa, originated the 
school of Contemplatists in China. He 
pointed to man’s heart and nature as the 
important things in the attainment of 
Buddaship, and made no account of the 
written books. Liang Wu Ti had sum¬ 
moned him to the Court at Nanking; 
but not being sufficiently encouraged, 
or from some other reason, Bodhidhar¬ 
ma declined to stay at Nanking, and 
crossed the Yang-tzu to take up his res¬ 
idence in the Northern kingdom. 7 The 
successor of this sovereign seems to 
have been attached to the Taoists; but 
under Ching Ti, the last of the dynasty, 
Buddhism was again in the ascendancy, 
and this ruler made the Taoists become 
monks. 8 

Under the Ch6n Dynasty, which 
flourished for only a few years. Bud¬ 
dhism still continued to be in favour. 
Wu Ti, the first Emperor, in the sec¬ 
ond year of his reign (A. D. 558), took 
the vows, and became an inmate of the 

s See T'uag-cbleu-kanp-Tuu, ch. 30. 

6 Mr. Edkins write* the “ Ch'ang-taTen’’ monas¬ 
tery. sco y. c. n., No. 301 . 

7 For further particular* ahput Bodhidharma and 
the schools which arose from his teachings see 
Ed kina, H. C. H.. No. 200, and thojiref aco to tho 

Wu-Ung-hut-ynan 3l ^ If 7U* He 

is said to have crossed tho Yang-tzu on a raft of 
reeds, and to hare sat for the rest of his life gaz¬ 
ing on a wall, which niter uiuo years bore the 
Impression of his shadow. 

8 Tmug-chien, ic., Ch. 38, 


Ta-chwang-yen monastery.® Not long 
?fter this China became again united ; 
so we must now turn back to see how 
how the Law had fared all this time in 
the states North of the Yang-tzii. 

It was near the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury of our era, and under the last sov¬ 
ereigns of the Chin Dynasty, that Wei 
erected itself into an independent king¬ 
dom, and assumed an ascendancy among 
the northern states. Some of its early 
princes seem to have been rather un¬ 
friendly towards Buddhism, or St least 
to have punished its faults and excesses 
with great severity. We find T‘ai Wu, 
the third ruler, classing monks and sor¬ 
cerers together, and forbidding the 
private maintenance of both. After¬ 
wards, about the year 447, he caused 
large number of the religieux to be put 
to death, and demolished many monas¬ 
teries. He also burnt the sacred books 
and destroyed the images, threatening 
the punishment of death to all who 
would continue to serve Buddha, and 
make images of him in clay or metal— 
being thus the first, as the Confucian 
annotator remarks, to dare the power of 
the foreign deity for good and for evil. 
In vain, however, were all his efforts. 
His own son and successor was a friend 
to Buddhism, and under him it flourish¬ 
ed again. Hsuan Wu, who was con¬ 
temporary with Liang Wu Ti, was also 
a devoted follower of the heretical relig¬ 
ion. He publicly expounded the Su¬ 
tras, and built a monastery with accom¬ 
modation for 3,000 monks who had 
come over from India. It was in Lo- 
yang (near the modern Ho-nan-fno) that 
Buddhism was now most prosperous. 
Between that city and Ycn-chang-chow 
(the present Yung-chow in Hunan) 
13,000 monasteries were counted. In 
the year 518, the Wei empress, a very 
accomplished but profligate woman, sent 

Sung-yan fj and Hui-shfeng 

to the West in search of Buddhist 
books. These two travellers crossed 
the Chiding mountains, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded westward for two years until they 

9 Tuag-cUlen, &c..ch. ao, near tho end. Tho an¬ 
notator Is not slow to comment on the Improprie¬ 
ty of a regicide joining a religion whose founder 
hated bloodshed. 
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reached the country of Kan-lo (identifi¬ 
ed with Kandahar). Sung-yun obtain¬ 
ed one hundred anti seventy Buddhist 
works, and returned with them to China. 
He published an account of his travels, 
which has been translated by Professor 
Neumann, through from a faulty text, 
according to M. Julien, who is prepar¬ 
ing a new translation. This empress, 

known as Hu-t‘ai*hou i Vijzfs, 
built several magnificent temples and 
monasteries, and a costly pagola more 
than ninety feet high. 1 In other re¬ 
spects also she advanced the cause of 
Buddhism; and had she borne a less 
sullied name, she might have become 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Some time before this, a monk had 
caused a tumult in Chi-chou ^|>j, 
of the Wei kingdom, by giving people 
as medicine a drug which he had pre¬ 
pared, and which caused oblivion in the 
mind of the recipient. 2 This commotion 
assumed such a magnitude as to neces¬ 
sitate the sending o* a high officer with 
a military force to reduce the place to 
order. This is, I think, one of the first 
recorded instances of Buddhists in Chi¬ 
na having recourse to quackery and 
charlatanism. We learn also that at 
this period the monks were accustomed 
to reside in congregations, as many as 
five hundred being sometimes collected 
together in one monastery; whereas in 
early times the rule had been that only 
one religieux was to reside in any one 
building. These monks, says a Con- 
fucianist in a memorial to the throne, 
prefer to reside in the city rather than 
in retired places, because the former is 
much more lucrative, and the monks are 
quite unable to practise self-denial. They 
are the very dregs of Buddhism; and, 
according to law, they ought all lo be 
expelled. He proposed that all ibe re¬ 
ligious establishments should be remov¬ 
ed outside the city, anti that'no more 
than fifty persons should be allowed 
to reside together in any monastery. 
Though this petition was assented to, 

1 See T'ung-cbietl, &c., ch. 30. A Confucinulet 
wanted her to repair tlio public buildings which 
hod become disgraceful, instead of speudiog so 
much time and moucy on monasteries. The em¬ 
press, hmvcver, paid do heed to the memorial. 

2 T'ang-chicn, ch. 30. 
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yet it was found impossible to carry the 
regulations into force. Another Confu- 
cianist spoke of Buddha’s teachings as 
beiug those of a ghost. He was called 
to account for this by the empress, to 
whom the matter was reported; and 
though the Confucianist quite closed the 
mouth of the empress, by shewing that 
as Buddha had once been a man, and 
had died, he must be a ghost, yet she 
fined him an ounce of gold—as a warn¬ 
ing to others, I suppose. 

In the kingdom of Ohow whose 
capital was Ch‘ang-an (the modern II si- 
an-foo in Shensi), the fortunes of Buddh¬ 
ism were subject to great fluctnations. 
The first ruler established an order of 
precedence for the three religions— 
Confucianism taking the first place, 
Taoism taking the second, and Buddh¬ 
ism occupying the third place. In 
574, however, Prince Wu abolished 
Buddhism and Taoism, sent the monks 
and nuns and Tanists back to common 
life, demolished their temples and mon¬ 
asteries, and destroyed their books and 
images. 3 Buddhism had already been 
expelled once from Wei, and hail been 
reinstated after an interval of seven 
years. On the present occasion only 
six years elapsed until it was again in 
favour'—so hard a task is it, as a Confu¬ 
cianist mournfully observes, to annihi¬ 
late heresy. 

At the period of Chinese history to 
which we have now attained—viz.; the 
middle of the sixth century. Buddhism 
seems to have extended itself over near¬ 
ly all the empire. Something like a 
religious enthusiasm, indeed, seems to 
have existed among the people—in¬ 
spired partly by the. example and teach¬ 
ing of Bodhidharma, portly also by the 
*eal of several of the princes. We find 
the word S&ngj or monk, occurring ve/y 
frequently as a name—not only among 
professed religizux, but also among the 
laity—even in the families of manda¬ 
rins. Every household almost had been 
converted to the faith, and the number 
of those who had taken the vows was 
so great that the labours of the field were 
frequently neglected from lack of worlc- 

3 T‘UDg-ChiOb, Ac., «li, 35. 
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men. 4 Instead of cultivating their farms, 
and looking after their mulberry trees, 
the people were always talking about 
“the other bank”—that is, about the 
jiaramit&s, or transcendent virtues . * 6 
At the southern capital alone there were 
more than five hundred monasteries, all 
sumptuously built and furnished; while 
of male and female rdigieux there were 
more than one hundred thousand. It 
was impossible to ascertain the number 
of religious houses and their inmates 
throughout the country districts; but 
the Confucian alarmist professed to fear 
that unless restrictive measures were 
adopted every house would become a 
monastery, and every family would pro¬ 
fess religion. 

The chief of Sui was really master of 
the empire from the year 582, though 
the feeble dynasty of Ch‘6n in the south 
lingered on until 589- W6n Ti, the first 
of the Sui emperors, had before coming 
into actual possession of the empire al¬ 
lowed his subjects to enter religious 
houses; he also imposed taxes for the 
expenses incurred in the copying out of 
the sacred books and the making of 
images. In his old age he became a 
very devoted follower of Buddha, and 
forbade the destruction of images. At 
this time the books of the Buddhists far 
outnumbered those of the Confucianists, 
and religion seems to have progressed 
very well during the short period that 
the Sui dynasty endured. The last em¬ 
peror, however, did not regard it so fa¬ 
vourably, as he dismissed many monks 
and nuns to their homes, and caused sev¬ 
eral of the monasteries to be pillaged. 

C To be continued. J 


ATT SIN SHANG. 

Read before the Canton Missionary 
Conference. 


BT REV. R. H. OJU.VBS, M. D. 

In the spring of I860, when I had a chapel 
near the N. E. gate of Canton, a young man 
remained after service, and said he wished to 
be a Christian. On enquiry, I found that he 
was from Ko-ming, some 50 miles from Can¬ 
ton. His native district had been overrun 


by the Hakkas, who have frequent and 
bloody feuds with the native Cantonese. 
During these disturbances he had escaped to 
Hongkong, and there first beard the gospel. 
Having been unsuccessful in business 
there, and quiet having been restored in his 
native place, he went home: While at home 
he prayed to God, day after day. that he 
might meet with a teacher who would tell 
him how to be saved- With this object iu 
view he made bis way to Canton, and was 
providentially directed to my chapel. 

I invited him to come daily aDd read the 
Bible with me. He came for some time. 
Seeing his sincerity, I asked him to stay with 
me for a while, that I might have a better 
opportunity to instruct him, and to become 
acquainted with him. 

He was the grandson of a mandarin, and 
the son of a secretary in a government office, 
was well read in native books, and had at¬ 
tended the government examinations. Thi3 
training, together with hia natural intelli¬ 
gence, enabled him very soon to get an in¬ 
tellectual knowledge of the truths of God's 
Word. The Holy Spirit had evidently be¬ 
gun a work in his soul. The vanity of earth¬ 
ly happiness had been impressed upon him, 
and lie was seeking for something higher. 
He bad, during 27 years, seen 3omethiug of 
the world and of the vicissitudes of life, and 
had learned the emptiness of earth. 

Being convinced of his conversion, and the 
relation of his experience having proved sat¬ 
isfactory to the church, I baptized him on 
July 30tb, I860. 

Reading Matthew X. with him, I commit¬ 
ted him into God’s hands, furnished him with 
some packages of tracts, and told him to go 
home and confess the Lord Jesus in his na¬ 
tive village. 

In the fall of 1860 I tried to get a foot¬ 
hold in the country, and spent a month in a 
hired house at Tdi-sbk, some 45 or 50 miles- 
frotn Canton. Au came to me there in Oc¬ 
tober, and said he wished to help me preach 
the gospel to his fellow countrymen. Seeing 
that be bad natural ability for usefulness as 
a speaker, if bis motives were pure, and he 
had the grace of God in his heart, I deter¬ 
mined to test him. So I offered him a situa¬ 
tion as my cook and servant at a small 
amount of wages, and promised to instruct 
him, and give him an apportunity to speak. 
I knew from his connections, and his pre¬ 
vious social standing as a student, and after¬ 
wards as a shopkeeper, that it would be 
coming down for him to be a cook ; but I 
think no man fit for the ministry who can¬ 
not give some proof of his willingness to 
deny himself for Christ. 

Au was with me as cook for some 12 
months ; then I let him give his whole time 


4 Yuanchtec, &c,, ch. 316. 

6 Seo Burnout, Lotus de la Bonne Lol, p. 544. 
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to study and preaching, but still at a. small 
salary, $4 per month. 

His force of character, intelligence and 
self possession made him a man of influence 
in the world; while these traits, together 
■with his constant spirit of prayerfulness and 
knowledge of the Scriptures, made him a 
useful and reliable man in the church. He 
■was rather distant in his behavior towards 
strangers, and had not that easy, winning 
manner which rendered Luk, who was asso¬ 
ciated with him as helper at Shiu-hing, so 
popular. But he had a good knowledge of 
human nature, and a sound judgment. He 
was very cautious about advising the admis¬ 
sion of members into the church, and I had 
great confidence in him in this respect. 

In 1862, when I was obliged to spend 
much of my time in Canton in consequence 
of the death of my - colleague, Bro. Goillard, 
Au was unanimously chosen by the Shiu- 
hing church to conduct the Sabbath services, 
and act as pastor during my absence. This 
position he continued to occupy untill his 
death. 

During the war in America I could give 
him but a very small salary, and he got into 
debt. The Roman Catholics, ever on the 
alert to make proselytes, and knowing Au’s 
influence in Shiu-hing, offered him a month¬ 
ly stipend nearly twice as large as I was giv¬ 
ing hi m, to be a teacher of tne language to a 
French priest. He was told that he might 
do as he pleased about joining their church. 

He came near falling into this snare, and 
for a while caused me a great deal of anxie¬ 
ty. I warned him of the danger, and by 
God’s grace he was kept from going astray. 
He said he had no intention of leaving our 
church, but merely wanted the employment. 
His great safeguard was prayer. He took 
everything to God, ;md was never disappoint¬ 
ed in being guided aright. 

In October last he accompanied me on a 
journey to his native district, and bore half 
of the expenses of the trip. When I bade 
him good-bye, and we parted, he to return 
to Suiu-hing and I to come to Canton, I 
little thought that we should never meet 
again in the flesh, but so our Heavenly Father 
had willed it. Soon after his return to Shui- 
bing he had a severe haemorrhage from the 
lungs, and after lingering for nearly two 
months, his spirit took its flight. 

During his last illness, he showed that he 
was indeed a trophy of divine grace. 

As I was engaged in building my chapel 
in Canton, I could not be with him during 
his sickness. His last letter to me—written 
with a feeble, trembling hand—was as fol¬ 
lows: 

“My dear Pastor:—I am very sick, and 
probably will never recover. The brethren 


are supporting me while I write a few lines 
to comfort my pastor. 

“I have no grief—no fear—no anxiety. 
I depend with irPp whole heart upon my 
merciful Father; and trust in Jesus, my 
gracious Savior, for my salvation. I know 
it is God’s will to save me, for the love of 
God is shed abroad in my heart. I beg my 
pastor to be at rest, and not to he concerned 
about me. Hereafter I shall certainly see 
. I hope to be saved, because 
in the grace of God with my 

His wife and’the brethren who were with 
him during his illness tell me that he spent 
much of his time in prayer. At first he was 
troubled with a sense of his sinfulness, and 
prayed God to give him an assurance that 
his sins were forgiven, so that be might de¬ 
part in peace. Soon after this he had a vis¬ 
ion ; he was in heaven and saw a majestic 
being clad in white, with brilliant, piercing 
eyes, much like the description in the - first 
chapter of Revelation. But He was bowed 
down by an imnense burden strapped to his 
back. Falling down on his face before Him, 
he cried, “ O gracious Lord Jesus! those are 
my sins that ore bowing Thee down. How 
canst Thou do that for me ? ” The Savior 
fixed His eyes upon him, and said, “ Fear not, 
I have borne all thy iniquities.” He took 
this as an answer to his prayer, and after¬ 
wards felt no doubt as to ais acceptance with 
God. 

At another time he thought himself in 
heaven, where he was clothed by Jesus, in a 
snow-white robe embroidered with gold, and 
saw his name written in the Lambs book of 
life. 

One day his wife said to him, as she stood 
by bis bedside, “ I have heretofore depended 
on you to support my body, but ou Jesus to 
support my soul; now I trust in Jesus to 
support both body and soul." He said, “I 
am glad to hear you say that. I was afraid 
your faith might fail you. Read the 14th 
chapter of John. I am going to one of those 
mansions in heaven. Love Jesus, and you 
will soon be there too.” 

After & season of unconsciousness, he was 
pressed to take food, but declined, saying, 
“ I have eaten of the fruit of the tree of 
life; I shall not need earthly food any longer.” 

Au’s happy death-bed has made a strong 
impression on those who were with him. 
They have seen that there is a real difference 
between th6 joy of a Christian going home to 
Jesus, and the stolid indifference with which 
a heathen submits to inexorable fate. 

Cantos, April 7th, 1869. 


you m neavei 
I am trusting 
whole heart.” 
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MEMORIAL OP YIHYUNG 

Respecting the Enshrining of the Portrait of 
the late Emperor in the Ancestral Hall 
at Mvhten. Dated , Nov. 26/A, 1868. 

This memorial from Yihyung con¬ 
tains an account of the care which the 


Mancliu sovereigns take to preserve 
the records and mementoes of their 


family in its original seat at Mukteu, 
and possesses additional interest from 
its details of the half-completed deifica¬ 
tion with which the deceased sovereigns 
are invested after death,—a sort of 
worship partaking both of an ancestral 
aud state character, since their spirits 
are regarded as tutelary guardians of 
the empire and of the imperial clan 
together. It will be observed that the 
portrait, seals, tablets,—everything is 
addressed as if the departed spirit of 
the emperor vivified it, aud accepted 
the worship. 

Your Majesty's slave Yihyung with others 
humbly report that they have carried out the 
directions given them to deposit [the sacred, 
things] in tlieir proper places with appro¬ 
priate ritea, and beg the Sacred Glance to 
rest upon their memorial. 


Your slave and his associates received the 
dispatch from the Hoard of Ititcs on the 17th 
of October, ordering them to accompany the 

Holy Portrait (^) of our Literary 


Ancestor, the Emperor Illustrious (C* 


ft#) (*, e. the emperor whose 
reign was called Ilienfuug) with his precious 
Books, his personal Seals, the Records of his 
reign, Ids sacred Instructions, and the Gen¬ 
ealogical Tablets to Muktcn, to be care¬ 
fully put away ; and that they should bring 
back to Peking the original six books of the 
records [of the preceding reign]. 



On the same day we issued the necessary 
directions to the clerks of the several Hoards 
whose duties required them to act herein, to 
the officers of the lianuermen stationed in 
the city, and to the functionaries connected 
"’•th the Imperial Clan, that each should hold 
himself in readiness in his particular post 
^Vheu everything was prepared to carry out. 


the orders with due care and respect, ypur 
slaves Tsingkai and Tsing-an, following the 
Orders given them, paraded their troops, and 
with Ku-ni-yin-pu aud Ngan-tsz' went ahead 
with detachments to wait at Shau-hai-kwan 
at the Great Wall. 

Yonr slaves Yihyung and Olhopu, having 
carefully done as they had been directed, and 
through the Astronomical Hoard selected a 
propitious moment, did, on the 24th of Octo¬ 
ber at 5 o’clock A. M., reverently and care¬ 
fully ask its permission to move the sacred 
Portrait of our pervasive Ancestor, the Em¬ 
peror Perfect (j§£ ^ fSt tk 'S' ) (*■«■ 
the emperor whose reign was called Tnu- 
kwang) from its shrine in the middle storey 
of the Phmnix Hall to a place in the hall of 
ancestors, where its was set up with due rites 
upon a yellow altar, daring the ceremonies. 
When the ritual had been finished, it was re¬ 
quested to return to its own place [in the 
Phoenix Hall]. 

Two days after this, the precious Books 
and Seals, the sacrad Portrait [of Hienfung], 
the Records of bis reign and sacred Instruc¬ 
tions, and his Genealogical Tablets, were all 
placed in an elegant portable pavilion in the 
chariot, and carried to Slnni-hai-kwau, where 
your slaves Tsing-an and the others received 
them upon their knees. 

At this place, the princes and high func¬ 
tionaries detailed by your Majesty for this 
duty, joined them, and escorted the things to 

Lii-yang post-house, from 

whence your slave Ku-ni-yin-pu, having de¬ 
livered the charge of the escort to Ngan-tu, 
returned to his duty at Peking. 


On the oth of November, the whole cor¬ 
tege reached the environs of Muktcn, where 
your slaves Yili-yuiig, Olhopu, and others, 
each in charge of tlieir own detachments of 
officers and troops drawn up in order, re¬ 
ceived aiul sainted the chariot on their knees. 
The ceremonies in the ornamented shed hav¬ 
ing been performed, we then reverently asked 
that the boxes would reenter the ornamented 
pavilion and lead the way into the city. 
Your slaves having paraded their men and 
place cvcvy officer in his station in the pro¬ 
cession, at 5 o'clock P. M. of that day, rev¬ 
erently asked the precious Books and Seals 
to temporarily enter the Great Temple of 
Ancestors; the Sacred Portrait of our Litera¬ 
ry Ancestor the Emperor Illustrious ( 

ft #) to quietly ascend and 

rest upon the yellow altar at the right hand 
in the Ancestral Hall; and the Records of 
his reigu, the Sacred Instructions, and the 
Genealogical Tablets, to rest upon other ta¬ 
bles on both sides of it. All of them were in- 
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closed in yellow wrappers emblazoned with 
dragons; and your slaves stationed guards 
outside to watch them day and night. 

On the 6th of November, at 5 o’clock P. M., 
the propitious hour selected by the Astronom¬ 
ical Board, your slaves reverently asked the 
precious Books and Seals to [allow them¬ 
selves to] be placed in the vermilion case on 
the western side of the center hall in the 
Great Temple of Ancestors, each of them re¬ 
posing in the proper order. When this cere¬ 
mony was over, we asked the Records of the 
Reign and the Sacred Instructions to be 
placed in their proper locations in the alcove 
in the Ancestral Advice Hall. This over, 
we next reverently received the Genealogical 
Tablet in the yellow case, and carefully stored 
it in the first gilded Dragon Closet on the 
western side in the uper storey of the Phoenix 
Hall; and the Genealogical Tablet in the red 
case in the second gilded Dragon Closet on 
the same side. 

We then asked the Sacred Portrait of our 
Pervasive Ancestor the Emperor Perfect still 
to return to its royal seat in the middle 
storey, where it received suitable honors and 
offerings; and after that we reverently re¬ 
quested the Sacred Portrait of our Literary 
Ancestor the Emperor Illustrious to rest on 
the northern side of the same middle storey, 
on top of the central gilded Dragon Closet 
where it received the same honors and offer¬ 
ings. 

When these rites were accomplished, we 
respectfully requested those six original rec¬ 
ords to return with us to Peking, and ac¬ 
cordingly your slaves, with the princes and 
high officers, escorted them to the ornamented 
Pavilion, in which they were accompanied 
outside of the city of Mukten, and changed 
into the royal Chariot. Your slaves Tsing-kai, 
Ng&n-tu and Ku-ni-yiu-pu then formed their 
respective troops in order, and carefully es¬ 
corted it to Sbnn-lmi-kwan. 

I now have detailed the various steps taken 
in placing [these articles in their proper] 
locations and giving them all due honors, and 
send this memorial for your Majesty's in¬ 
formation from the post-station, humbly beg¬ 
ging for it the Sacred Glance. 

Reply. The Board of Rites has been hon¬ 
ored with the following Rescript:—“We have 
reverently become acquainted with all these 
particulars. From the Emperor,” 

In addition to this an Imperial Edict 
appeared on the 2Sth of November, ap¬ 
proving of the above, and ordering re¬ 
wards to be conferred on the officers 
employed, who as might be inferred 
were all Manehus. 


IIis Imperial Highness Shitoh, Prince Li, 
aud H. I. Highness, T-ghchanc}, Prince Jui, 
and the others, who were designated to 
revereutly escort the Holy Portrait of our 
Literary Ancestor the Emperor Illustrious, 
with the Records of his reign aud the Holy 
Instructions, to Mukten, there to be worship¬ 
ed with the usual ritual and placed in their 
repository, have now accomplished their mis¬ 
sion. 

We reverently reflect that our Imperial 
Sire, the Literary Ancestor, His Majesty Il¬ 
lustrious, whose glorious influence will be a 
pattern and guide for heaven and earth, for 
eleven years rendered such great and signal 
services by his labors and writings that they 
will form a bright exemplar for unnumbered 
ages. The volumes of these Records of his 
reign and bis Roly Instructions are rich col¬ 
lections which will enlighten and instruct his 
successors to all time. 

The season in which the various articles 
were successively seut on to our conjoint 
capital [of Mukten], and all the days occupi¬ 
ed in the journey, were specially mild and 
agreeable; and' while the ritualistic ceremo¬ 
nies were performing, the wind was balmy 
and the sun glorious in his brightness,—the 
whole firmament clear and effulgent. Such 
too was the case, when the Books and Seals, 
and Genealogical Tablets [of the late Em¬ 
peror] were carefully placed in their closets. 

Seeing, therefore, that the signs were all 
so propitious for carrying into effect these 
obligations, I look upon them, as proofs of 
His benign favor from His heavenly seat, 
and accept them, with great reverence and' 
satisfaction. 

To nil the princes, high functionaries, and 
officers of lower grades, who have carried 
these orders into effect with'such respect and 
care, it is meet that special tokens of regard 
be conferred as proofs of Our approval. 
Respect this. 

To those who are familiar with the 
ideas of the Chinese respecting ances¬ 
tral worship, this apotheosis of the Im¬ 
perial Portrait and other things in the 
Hall of Ancestors, as set forth in these 
state papers, will present no new phase 
of idolatry. Every family in the Em¬ 
pire follows in principle the same halt 
deification of departed parents, and re¬ 
gards their spirits as the best patrons 
and intercessors it can have both here 
and hereafter. 

S. W. W. 

Peking, March, 1869. 
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MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 


My thoughts have been much occupied of 
late with the above subject, and I send the 
following short paper for insertion in your 
valuable journal, in the hope of bringing the 
matter under discussion, and of eliciting the 
opinions of other missionaries throughout 
China. I would wish to say, at the outset of 
these remarks, that my residence in China is 
not of long duration, uor have I as yet had 
to face any of the difficulties spoken of—so 
that I do not dogmatize on the subject; nor 
do I wish to make the sweeping statement 
that all my brethren (many of them, too, 
veterans in the work) are wrong in pursuing 
the policy of Consular interference. I have 
my own doubts on the subject, and wish 
through the columns of your journal to sug¬ 
gest to my colleagues that perhaps the 
policy may be a mistaken one; and also wish 
to draw forth arguments both for and against 
the practice of appealing to Consular author¬ 
ity, in the event of persecution or annoyance 
arising on the part of the Chinese. 

It cannot be denied that our lot has been 
east in critical times. China is gradually 
giving up that exclusive policy which has 
kept her for centuries shut up to her own 
resources and profit. The “right of resi¬ 
dence," so long confined to a mere strip of sea 
coast line, bids fair soon to be extended over 
the whole of the eighteen provinces. Now 
in this gradual extension of the right of res¬ 
idence, missionaries—from the very nature 
of their work—are almost always the first on 
the ground, and have already obtained a se¬ 
cure footing in many cities and towns of the 
empire, from which merchants and others 
are as yet excluded. It might therefore be 
expected, that if any determined spirit to 
resist foreign aggression existed among the 
people, it would shew itself in endeavours to 
prevent the missionaries from occupying auy 
new field of labour 5 and so we find that the 
last few months have been prolific in such 
endeavours—accounts of persecutions, out¬ 
rages, and annoyances of greater or less de¬ 
grees of severity, having followed each other 
in quick succession. As is well known, the 
policy of the missionaries Iras almost invaria¬ 
bly been to seek the aid of their respective 
Consuls; or, if the Consul did not suffice, to 
memorialize the Minister at Peking; and in 
most cases the result has been the restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity, and security given for the 
future peace by the promulgation of procla¬ 
mations from the Chinese officials of the dis¬ 
affected districts. Such has been the result; 
but what effect has this policy had upon the 
missionaries themselves? In my humble 


opinion, not a good effect. On the one hand, 
you hear missionaries praising their Consul 
in high terms for the active and prompt 
manner in Avhich he has by the strong arm 
of the law (aided in some instances by the 
strougcr arm of a “ man of war ") repressed 
disturbances and persecution. On the other 
hand, you hear missionaries blaming their 
Consul in no measured terms for supposed 
inability or unwillingness to repress such 
persecution, while again you hear missiona¬ 
ries say, “O, let us push our treaty rights," 
until one is led to inquire whether we are 
preachers of the gospel of peace, or merely 
propagators of the religion of a dominant 
ower. Undoubtedly we have treaty rights; 
ut the question is how far are we, as mis¬ 
sionaries of the cross, justified in appealing 
to them? 

In approaching this question, as indeed 
all questions connected with our work, we 
ought first to ask, “ What saith the Scrip¬ 
ture?” Can we find anything either in the 
life of our blessed Redeemer, or of His 
Apostles, which will help us in this matter ? 
There is not much ; but what little we luivc 
is I conceive against the practice of appeal¬ 
ing to Consular aid. There are two passages in 
our Lord’s history bearing upon tlie subject 
of the persecutions likely to follow from the 
labours of the Apostles, which I will exam¬ 
ine in order. The first occurs in Matt. 10 : 
23, when Jesus, sending forth His twelve 
Apostles to preach the gospel, among other 
things said unto them, “When they shall 
persecute you in this city, flee ye into an¬ 
other ; for verily I say unto you, ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the 
son of man be come." Whatever interpret¬ 
ation we place upon the phrase “till the 
son of man be come ”—whether as referring 
to his personal visitation of those cities on 
lus itinerancies, or to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, to which the 
phrase is often applied—the tenour of the 
whole charge evidently is this, “ There is 
plenty of room; if the people of one city re¬ 
fuse to receive your doctrine, go and try 
another place.” So that this passage certain¬ 
ly militates in some degree against the policy 
of calling in Consular aid to compel any 
given city to receive us and our doctrine. 

The second passage occurs in Luke 22:35, 
where our Lord bids his Apostles to sell their 
garments and buy swords. The Apostles 
took this command in its literal sense, and 
many since the Apostles’ days have likewise 
gathered from this text that the civil power 
may on some occasions be used on behalf of 
the gospel. That our Lord intended no 
such inference to be drawn from His words 
is I think evident both from his after re¬ 
mark, “It is enough," and from his conduct 
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when St. Peter did really use the sword on 
the occasion of our Lord’s capture by hi3 
enemies. The whole context shews- that 
Jesus simply wanted to teach the Apostles 
that they must be prepared for persecution, 
and be ready to encounter such opposition 
as would in defence of any other cause call 
for the use of the sword. 

But it may be said that the life of our 
Lord offers no parallel case from which mis¬ 
sionaries may draw their argument; let us 
then turn to St. Paul, the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and true type of a missionary. 
It is well known that on three different occa¬ 
sions St. Paul appealed to his right as a Ro¬ 
man citizen; and his example is often brought 
forward when arguing on the subject of Con¬ 
sular aid. A slight examination, however, 
of the passages which speak of this appeal 
will shew that on no one occasion did he ap¬ 
peal to Roman Consular aid against the peo¬ 
ple or government of any land or city in 
which he met with persecution; and conse¬ 
quently his example does not touch our case 
at all. The first occasion of his asserting 
bis rights was at Philippi. The magistrates, 
moved by the people, had beaten Raul and 
Silas, and committed them to prison, without 
any inquiry into their reputed crime; and 
afterwards, desiring to get rid of any un¬ 
pleasant consequences of so unlawful an act, 
wished to send them away from the city as 
quietly as possible. As we all know, St. 
Paul would not permit sucli a disgraceful 
proceeding to take place; and by appealing 
to his rights as a Roman citizen, he compel¬ 
led the magistrate to come to the prison, 
and publicly liberate them. On this occa¬ 
sion then, we see that it was against tlic Ro¬ 
man official that St. Paul appealed to his 
civil rights, and not to him against the peo¬ 
ple. The second occasion was when the 
uproar in the temple at Jerusalem took 
place, and the chief captain commanded the 
soldiers to scourge Paul. St. Paul, by in¬ 
forming the centurion in charge that he was 
a Roman citizen, compelled the soldiers to 
cease binding him, and also escaped the 
scourging. Oil this, as on the first occasion, 
the appeal was against the Roman official, 
and not to him. The third occasion was at 
Cesarea, when the Roman Governor Festus, 
willing to please the Jews, wished to send 
Paul to Jerusalem to be judged. St. Paul, 
knowing that this was but a subterfuge to 
get rid of him, made that appeal which at 
once took him out of the power of all pro¬ 
vincial officials whatever, and made him 
amenable only to the imperial tribunal at 
Rome. This, although in part an appeal to 
the Roman Emperor agaiust his country¬ 
men, was really an appeal against that vacil¬ 
lating policy of the Roman Governors of 

Judea which was so destructive of all 
justice. These examples, then, do not af¬ 
ford us much help in decidiug as to how far 
it is lawful to call iu Consular aid to repress 
popular outbreaks of the people, or violent 
opposition of heathen rulers. St. Paul’s 
conduct however at Antioch in Pisidia, at 
Iconium, Lystra and Thessalonica, shews that 
he bad constant reference to our Lord’s in¬ 
junction contained in Matt. 10: 23, quoted 
above. 

Since then we can get so little positive 
evidence on either side from Scripture, let 
us glance at one or two of the dangers which, 
to my mind, beset the course adopted by the 
generality of missionaries in China. 

I. It ignores to some extent the truth laid 
down by our Lord, and reiterated by His 
Apostles, that persecution must come. Going 
into new regions, where Satan’s seat is, we 
ought to keep this truth prominently before 
us; but it appears to me to savour very 
much of a desire to set it aside, when we 
call in the aid of our men of war to repress 
opposition. 

II. A usual complaint made against the 
Chinese is that they are apathetic, and this 
apathy is naturally a great barrier to mission 
work. Now do we not by this our policy 
tend to keep them apathetic ? There cannot 
be abetter plan for repressing active emotions 
among the people than by ever keeping be¬ 
fore them the somewhat unpleasant picture 
of an Armstrong gun, and telling them that 
if they do not keep quiet they may provoke 
“the horrid sound” that dwells within its 
muzzle. 

III. It will lead the Chinese to look upon 
our religion and great guns es inseparable — 
a position which all true missionaries ought 
earnestly to avoid bringing about. Just take 
a few of the recent cases. Mr. Taylors 
party at Yang-chow have without doubt 
been established in that city at the point of 
the bayonet; and the guns of H. M.’s boats 
have said in unmistakeable terms to the peo¬ 
ple, “ Take care how you treat these mis¬ 
sionaries.” Then again at Foochow, the 
English Church Mission has come to blows 
with an ex-Prcfcet on the subject of build¬ 
ing a sanatorium. The Prefect’s house has 
been stormed by the soldiers, and SI0,000 
“ paid over as a kind of bond to keep the 
peace,” a very Bow Street like way of set¬ 
tling a missionary difficulty, certainly. It 
may be doubted whether a missionary had 
not better have open enmity than a peace 
whose existence is a matter of dollars and 
cents. At Formosa, too, fighting has occur¬ 
red. It is true that other foreigners were 
interested in the redress of this outrage ; but 
the chief parties concerned were the mission¬ 
aries. Iu the face of such cases as the above, 
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it might be.difficult to convince the Chinese 
that “the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.” 

I may. here anticipate one or two objec¬ 
tions. And first, I do not intend by the 
above remarks to imply that on no occasion 
are we to seek redress, either from native 
officials or foreign Consuls; but chiefly to 
deprecate that spirit which is manifesting it¬ 
self on all sides, to call in the aid of foreign 
power on every occasion of oppression or 
persecution. Again, it might be said that if 
such be my views, why do I procure a pnss- 

f )ort ? This objection has already been made 
)y one of those numerous cavillers against 
mission work whose frivolous and unfair 
articles find such a ready organ in the North 
China j Daily News; but it does not affect 
the question at issue. The procuring of pass¬ 
ports is a duty which all who enter this em¬ 
pire owe to the Emperor of China, irrespect¬ 
ive of their professions 5 and that missionary 
would certainly be doing wrong who at¬ 
tempted to go about the country without one. 

Again, it may be said that these remarks 
lose somewhat of their power from their be¬ 
ing written by one who has not yet had any 
active persecution to encounter. Thi 3 ob¬ 
jection I can only answer by saying that I 
trust, if occasion offers, to .apply these views 
to practice. 

As I said at the beginning, I have written 
this paper chiefly with the hope of bringing 
the matter under discussion, and shall be 
thankful if I have succeeded in so doing. 
God has always honoured, and always will 
honour and own, a firm trust in His almighty 
powei' and protection ; and there is a danger 
of placing too much dependence upon mua, 
in thus appealing so frequently to Consular 
aid. Let it be ours to keep the medium be¬ 
tween presumption upon His protecting 
power on the one hand, and distrust of His 
power on the other. 

H. G. 

Hangchow, March, 1869. 

P. S. —Since writing the above, I have 
seen the reprints of several articles which 
appeared in the home papers on the Yang- 
chow affair. These articles lack none of that 
prejudice and ignorance which usually char¬ 
acterize such productions; but still, as it is 
allowable to learn even from an enemy, \vc 
may gain some benefit from them. The 
writers on the whole bake the same view of 
Consular interference as that which I have 
taken in this paper, and think that for mis¬ 
sionaries of a gospel of peace, we are too 
fond of the gun-boats. There is one fact 
which forces itself upon one’s notice when 
reading all these articles, and it is this ; when¬ 
ever any of these outbreaks occur, the mer¬ 
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chants and foreign community generally par¬ 
take largely of the benefits resulting from 
clearer definitions of treaty rights while atl 
the odium of having stirred up hostile feel¬ 
ings iu the breasts of the Chinese is thrown 
upon the missionaries—so that we really work 
for those whose only return will be a tirade 
of abuse. “ Cui bono ?” 

H. G. 


OUR COUNTRYMEN IN CHINA. 


Read at the Union Chapel, Shanghai, 
Jcmuary 8th, .1869. 


BT BEV. C. H. BUTCHER, M. A. 


The subject on which I shall have the 
privilege ox addressing you this evening is 
one of primary importance; and if it fails to 
interest, the fault will be in the speaker, not 
in the subject; for no less momentous a 
theme awaits our consideration than the 
position of our countrymen in China. 

Let us consider—first, their spiritual wel¬ 
fare ; and secondly, their beneficial influence 
on the heathen. In order to estimate the 
question of the spiritual welfare of foreigners 
in China, let us see what religious influences 
are brought to bear on them at home, which 
are wanting here in the Middle Kingdom; 
and then what special hindrances present 
themselves in this country which are happily 
not found at home. We shall not discuss 
the subject fairly without adding some men¬ 
tion of the one great compensating advantage 
which is met with in the farmost East. 

1st. What religious influences are brought 
to bear on foreigners at home which are 
wanting here in China? It is only too easy 
to name these. 1 st, Too many of the foreign 
residents miss the blessed associations of 
home life. They arrive here at early a«es. 
They are fresh from the kind society 1 of 
friends, the vigilant love of parents, the sweet 
and tender ministrations of sisterly affection. 
Wliat do they find instead? Freedom cer¬ 
tainly from many restraints, exemption from 
some of the exacting observances which 
peevish age demands from impetuous youth ; 
but this is not altogether the gain it promised 
to be. They find themselves thrown into 
the company of a knot of men with whom 
perhaps they have not a thought in common. 
The delicacy of mind which they had when 
they left home Is soon rudely offended. 
Purity of thought is ridiculed as squeamish - 
ness ; purity of act laughed down as babyish 
ignorance. It is a hard, coarse world, for 
one just fresh from a mother’s nurturing 
What wonder if in cases too many to be 
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named evil has its wicked way, and the sens¬ 
itive, clear minded boy becomes a vulgar 
roue, and a witless prodigate! 

Of course, I am well aware it is far easier 
to denounce than to amend. A group of 
men with abounding health, strong animal 
spirits, no restraint, and more money than 
they have ever Jiad before, are terribly likely 
to misuse their gifts. There are instances of 
a lowering in the tone of the character, a 
neglect of the studies that adorn and embel¬ 
lish life, aud the acquirement of a stock of bad 
habits that easily and swiftly ruin the soul. 
But on the other hand, there are an hundred 
instances of firm and loyal resistance to se¬ 
ductive temptations, of a bold opposition be¬ 
ing presented to Satan, and or quiet con¬ 
tinuance in well doing amidst associates only 
too eager to lead astray. In this place I have, 
thank God, known many instances of such 

5 ood fights; and I refer them to several causes. 

’he honest hearted, Christian living youth 
is commonly one whose home has been cheer¬ 
ful—not gloomy—in its piety, whose educa¬ 
tion has been liberal and kindly, and who has 
a supply of intellectual resources which may 
afford pleasant occupation for the hours of 
vacancy and leisure. Need I add that those 
men wno have beat preserved their “ chasti¬ 
ty of honour” amidst the thick coming 
temptations of an alien land are also those 
over whose childhood a pious mother’s care 
was extended, and who have hovering over 
them like a gracious benediction the vriDgs 
of her affectionate prayers. 

But there is another religious influence 
lacking in China which is brought to bear 
on youDg men at home. I refer to the pub¬ 
lic profession of Christianity by the outside 
world. England and the United States may 
have many grievous shortcomings to answer 
for. They may present public and notorious 
spectacles of vice which moke us as profess¬ 
ing Christian men and women ashamed; 
nevertheless, in those lands we have the 
“ outward and visible signs ” that the religion 
of Jesus bears sway. The leaven of Christ 
has leavened in a certain measure and degree 
the lump of society. The glittering symbol 
of the cross flashes over the porticoes of 
countless churches, to remind us of the 
atonement. The holy day of rest recurs per¬ 
petually, with its outward evidences of sol¬ 
emn obsexvanee, to remind us of the resur¬ 
rection. In Europe and America we can¬ 
not thrust Christianity away, even if we wish 
to do so. Out here, all is different. Nothing 
reminds us of Jesus—nay, every external 
object in the myriad objects which consti¬ 
tute our daily environment reminds ua of liis 
foes. We see even in this auglicized settle¬ 
ment the heathen priest far ortener than the 
Christian minister. The paper offerings and 


the tinsel ingots strew the streets. In every 
shop we see the uniyiistakeable indications 
that the people are “ wholly given to idola¬ 
try.” The eliime of a church bell is rarely 
heard ; .the noise of fire offerings exploded to 
alarm malignant demons is constantly audi¬ 
ble. These tilings seem slight, but they tell 
upon the characters of those to whom they 
are daily presented. 

In the third place, religious services, and 
opportunities of hearing the gospel, are 
abundant at home, and are comparatively 
scanty in China. In Shanghai thia remark 
does not apply, as every English speaking 
foreigner can if he likes go to his church or 
chapel twice every Sabbath day in this set¬ 
tlement. There are eight Protestant services 
held every Sunday in this place; so that it is 
absurd to speak of the lack of opportunity of 
hearing God’s word. But we are excep¬ 
tionally fortunate. At the small ports, the 
state of affairs is less happy. Often mission¬ 
aries are found willing, at some inconveni¬ 
ence, to hold services for foreign residents; 
but at other ports the services have to be 
conducted by laymen, and I fear in some 
settlements the Sunday is spent without any 
public recognition of its sanctity. This neg¬ 
lect of a solemn ordinance must act unfa¬ 
vourably upon the residents. Coleridge once 
said to a friend on a Sunday morning, ** I 
feel as if God had, by giving the Sabbath, 
given fifty-two springs in every year.” How 
joyless must be the life of those who pass the 
three hundred and sixty-five days without 
one day of spiritual refreshment! I have 
often felt deeply the position of those little 
knots of my countrymen who are stationed 
at remote ports—outposts of civilization— 
and are deprived by the cruel necessity of 
their position from enjoying Sabbath privi¬ 
leges. On several occasions, friends in the 
Consular service at such ports have asked 
me to suggest suitable sermons for public 
reading on Sundays; and I have been sur¬ 
prised to find how difficult it is to procure 
appropriate ones for congregations so cir¬ 
cumstanced. The volumes of the late F. 
Robertson, of Brighton, are the favourites ; 
but many of these deal with questions that 
such congregations as those to which I have 
alluded take scanty interest in. It will be 
most gratifying to me to have some discours¬ 
es suggested. As it is, though two million 
sermons are preached annually in the British 
Isles, I have hitherto failed to find a volume 
which exactly meets the case. Will any one 
tell me of a good volume of short, intelligent, 
unconventional sermons, suited for lay preach¬ 
ers to read to their brother laymen? 

2nd. I pass to note certain special hindran¬ 
ces to the progress of growth m grace which 
present themselves in this country. I notice 
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first, the publicity of men’s lives. The system 
of residing together in a joint “mess” as it 
is called, and the absence of facilities for re¬ 
tirement and privacy, ore notable hindrances 
to the formation of thoughtful and earnest 
character. Many of the evils which beset 
naval men and military men are experienced 
by the merchants and assistants whose names 
are connected with the China trade. They 
are thrown constantly together. They may 
have uncongenial dispositions and tastes; yet 
meet they must, day after day, and month 
after month. This is a difficulty—a painful 
stumbling block—a “ cross,” to use techincal 
language, not very hard to bear, because it 
is unfelt at first—but it is, rely on it, often 
very injurious to the character of the man 
who is perpetually compelled to submit to it 
with a smile. 

Another hindrance that stands in front of 
a man who seeks to be in earnest is the ab¬ 
sence of books. It.must be remembered that 
we live in a peculiar age; thut religious 
thought is expanding; and that Christianity, 
in order to gain any hold on a man, mast be 
intelligent as well as loving. The wants of 
man are of course the old wants—as they 
were in the beginning, and as they shall be 
until our race is run; nut be claims solutions 
of these recurring problems far more complete 
and satisfactory than those which sufficed 
for the last generation. Books then wisely 
selected, and in sufficient numbers to enable 
a student to master a subject thoroughly, are 
imperatively needed. In England and Amer¬ 
ica, even in the smaller towns, public libra¬ 
ries are established, and the best works of 
thoughtful writers freely circulated. It would 
be well if some such means for* diffusing 
knowledge were at work in this and the other 
foreign settlements.. I hope you do not think 
me laying too much stress on instrumentalies 
which are brought to bear on the mind, rath¬ 
er than those which speak to the spirit. You 
will indeed mistake me, if you suppose I un¬ 
derrate those means of grace which must 
ever occupy the first place. But simply and 
practically I mean this—that if a young man 
has resolution- enough to allot certain hours 
for private study, and is able to break away 
from the society of a circle of his equals, 
that he may read and think, he will soon 
cease to make the effort, unless such books 
are placed in his way as are likely to keep 
interest awake, to preserve curiosity alive, 
and to give him something better than the 
conversation or amusement from which he 
lias perhaps reluctantly torn himself away. 
But these hindrances after all are slight, 
compared to the great one which seems in¬ 
herent in the minds of foreign residents. I 
mean the besetting notion that what they do 
out here does not matter, as their stay is of 




necessity short. This has been at the root 
of all or nearly all the faults of our country¬ 
men in the Flowery Land. They have ac¬ 
quired the habit of thinking the present im¬ 
material. 

“ Anything will do out here. When I get 
home I shall be able to range myself, settle, 
and reform. I will mend my social ways. I 
will pay attention to religious duties when I 
get back. This is a temporary sojourn—a 
period of foreign service soon to close.” This 
state of mind is very pernicious. It is, to use 
a common phrase, a “ band to mouth ” way 
of living, which is especially calculated to 
make men careless. To lead a life of pro¬ 
crastination, always deferring and deferring 
reformation, is obviously to lead a life which 
weakens the moral courage. Surely, if—as 
St. Paul bints—we may recognize allegorical 
meanings in the Old Testament narratives, 
we may find a deep and appropriate lesson 
in the story of the murmur in «s and falls of 
Israel, when on the march. Though in one 
sense - we are strangers and pilgrims, yet it 
was not good for national character to be 
ever dwelling in tabernacles, resting for a 
night, and hastening on in the morning; 
neither is it good: for us to feel that we have 
no deep personal interest in the place where 
our lot is cast,*ond in the sphere where the 
duty of the inexorable present has to be 
done. I am aware these remarks apply to 
1859 rather than to 1869; but I regret to 
say they are not without a cogent applica¬ 
tion to-day. Let ns strive to regard China as 
our home. Loyal love to our native lands, 
God grant we may never lose ; but while we 
are placed by our Father’s providential gov¬ 
ernment in thi3 country, let us earnestly 
strive to use every opportunity—to read, to 
pray, to join in religious sex'vices—in a word 
to labour with heart and energy to fit our¬ 
selves for heaven while it is called to-day; 
for u the present moment is eternity.” 

And now, having glanced at some of the 
hindrances which beset our countrymen in. 
the East, let me name one great compensat¬ 
ing advantage. We learn out here the es¬ 
sential “ unity of the spirit ” which animates 
Christianity. We learn how deep, and fun¬ 
damental, and grand, are the principles on 
which we all agree; and how trifling and 
worthless the minor points over which con¬ 
tending parties wrangle at home. Out here 
in front of the enemy, there is no time for 
quarrels between the various regiments. This 
is a lesson the value of which cannot be es¬ 
timated. It is an advantage which really 
compensates for almost anything. We all feel 
it as such. For surely, when we take up a 
religions newspaper—the organ of any party, 
or sect, or church, do we not feci it impossi¬ 
ble to peruse the reports of the contests that 
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■excite vivid interest at home with any parti¬ 
cle of patience ? How small the whole thing 
seems, in the front of the great work which 
has to be done out here! Thank God for 
residence in the East, ns the best teacher of 
liberality, of comprehensiveness, of tolera¬ 
tion! 

The next point to which I ara pledged to 
direct your attention is the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of our countrymen on the heathen. 
Our valued friend who addressed you on 
Wednesday anticipated much that should be 
said on this head, and he spoke with the 
authority of experience, as one versed in the 
Chinese language, and so able to explain the 
light in which we appear to the natives. For 
my own part, I speak with great diffidence— 
fearful of giving offence, fearful of accident¬ 
al misrepresentation of facts. Therefore I 
say little. I will only venture to recall a 

f reat principle. It seems to me that we 
ear far too much of the peculiarities of 
the Chinese mind, of the special and unintel¬ 
ligible modes of thought common to Chinese 
thinkers, of exceptional ideas, of unappre¬ 
hended processes of reasoning —in effect, of a 
world of thought we cannot understand iu 
every Chinaman’s breast. I think this is all 
overrated. There is a needless mystifica¬ 
tion about a simple fact. The Chinese are 
human beings. They seem to me to have 
feelings, passions, humours, prejudices, ex¬ 
actly as we have. They are not all cut to a 
pattern. There are varieties of character 
amongst them—honest men, false men, gen¬ 
erous men, niggardly men, vain men, humble 
men. In every house in this settlement, 
there are varieties of character amongst the 
foreign occupants. In like manner, there 
arc varieties of character in every group or 
gathering of shroffs and compnulores—aye, 
amongst the coolies who stagger under tea 
boxes when the thermometer is at 90% with a 
string of cash for their wages. Let us act 
on the grand principle which St. Peter learnt 
at Joppa, and refrain from calling any “com¬ 
mon or unclean.” Then all will be well with 
us. Whether we know Chinese, or whether 
wc do not know Chinese, we shall prosper in 
our intercourse with these Eastern folk about 
us, and gain—soon or late—tlieir regard and 
respect. Justice, purity and honour will 
and must be recognized. The smallest leaveu 
of inconsistency or wrong doing will be de¬ 
tected with an eagle glance. Amongst the 
Chinese, as amongst all men made by the 
Father of the universe, good traits of char¬ 
acter, sympathy, sensibility and right feeling 
will assuredly be found; and those will pros¬ 
per best who try to discover the silver, and 
to separate it from the dross. 

This is all I can say on this large division 
of a large subject. To many it may seem 


trite, a mere platitude, a fact that every body 
knows. But do we not sometimes need to 
be reminded of truths we all ought to know? 
Is there not a perpetual tendency in the hu¬ 
man mind to neglect and pass over the ob¬ 
vious, and to seek for and study the remote ? 
Let the layman who is induced to revile his 
native servants and acquaintances pause, and 
ask himself, “ Am I treating these men as I 
should treat ray own countrymen ?” If not, 
there is, rely on me, something wrong in his 
course of procedure. Let the missionary 
sometimes forget the professional insight he 
has acquired, or fancies he has acquired, 
into “the modes of thought” of his native 
converts, and be natural, and treat them as 
his brother men. After all, the humanity 
Christ took, and ennobled by taking, is the 
strongest bond of brothcrood. For wbat 
says Paul of Tarsus ? 

“For we have put on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image 
him that created him.” 

“ Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and 
in all.” 


MISSIONARY CELIBACY. 

The number for January of your 
ever welcome paper has just come to 
hand, aud been read through. Being 
no Papist, I of course am not bound to 
put either my conscience or judgment 
in the bauds of any man, or class of 
men; but being a Protcstaut Presby¬ 
terian, I regard it as showing no unnec¬ 
essary disrespect to the clergy when I 
act as the “more noble” Berean Chris¬ 
tians did when they heard even Paul 
preach—i.e., they searched the “writ¬ 
ings,” to find “whether those things 
were so;” and they are commended for 
so doing. After having read the ex¬ 
tract on missionary celibacy, I turned 
to Dr. SchafFs deservedly popular work 
on the “Apostolic Church.” I confess, 
Sir, that my cheek burned with shame 
for Protcstaut candor, when I found 
that the extract was taken from a chap¬ 
ter in which that learned and accom¬ 
plished author advocates the very re¬ 
verse of Popish necessary and uniform 
celibacy. Will you do Dr. S. and 
truth the justice to insert the entire 
article on “Marriage and Celibacy,” 
as it is found iu Section 112, page 448? 
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“Christianity then, as we meet it in 
the New Testameut, recognizes in mar¬ 
riage the normal relation in which the 
human character fully developes itself, 
and answers its great end,—a relation 
instituted by God, and sanctified by 
Christ. The depreciation of conjugal 
life, by mi asceticism which cannot rise 
above its physical and natural basis to 
the view of its higher moral and relig¬ 
ious significance, contradicts the spirit 
of the gospel, and is, in reality, of heath¬ 
en origin. In fact, the apostle numbers 
it amoug the doctrines of the evil spir¬ 
its which rule the world of idolatry 
(l Tim. 4: 1, sqq.), that they forbid 
marriage, as some Gnostic sects and 
the Manicheans did—looking on the 
body which was created by God, and 
designed for the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, with its sensual wants, as a part 
of the intrinsically evil matter, and 
consequently regarding all contact 
with it as sinful. 

“In this point Christ cannot be strict¬ 
ly taken as our pattern; for be was not 
merely an individual, but at the same 
time the universal man, for which no 
consort at all of equal birth could be 
found. The church, the body of regen¬ 
erate humanity, and it alone (not. the 
individual soul) is his bride; and this 
relation is assuredly, as already shown, 
the sacred model of every true mar¬ 
riage. 

“As to the apostles; we know cer¬ 
tainly that Peter was married, and took 
his wife with him on his missionary 
tours. Tradition affirms the same of 
Philip, and gives him as well as Peter 
children. From I Cor. 9: 5, it has been 
justly inferred that at least the majori¬ 
ty of the apostles and brothers of the 
Lord (probably sons of Joseph from his 
former marriage) lived in wedlock. At 
all events, Paul here excepts none but 
himself and Barnabas, while claiming 
the same right of marriage for himself, 
if he chose to make use of it. Yet an¬ 
cient tradition unanimously represents 
St. John as unmarried. As to the sub¬ 
ordinate officers of the church; the boo-, 
of Acts mentions four prophesy ink 
daughters of the deacon and evangelisg 
Philip (21: 8, 9.) In 1 Tim. 3: *2, 12, 
Tit. 1: 6, it is disputed, indeed, wheth¬ 


er successive or only simultaneous polyg-- 
amy, polygamy proper, is forbidden. 
But at any rate the being “ the hus¬ 
band of one wife,” which is required of 
presbyters and deacons, as also the men¬ 
tion of their children and their own 
households, 1 Tim. 3: 4, 5,11,12, Tit. 1 : 
6, imply that one marriage is right for 
ministers, and, so far from censuring 
the married state, present it as the nor¬ 
mal state, and as a good school for ex¬ 
ercise in the most important duties of 
life.” Here he gives the extrat given 
by “Protestant” (?) beaded “Mission¬ 
ary Celibacy,” on which extract we 
make no remarks, uuless to say that 
the last paragraph of it, as it appears 
in your journal (containing such a well 
deserved rebuke of the way in which 
“ many young ministers even while 
students'’—who knows but “Protest¬ 
ant” among them ?—“ look around for 
a wife”), as might have been expected 
from a man of Dr. ScafPs literary taste 
and judgment, is not found in the body 
or text of the “ History of the Apostol¬ 
ic Church,” but in a foot note, refer¬ 
red to from the words “ numberless 
privation” in “Protestant’s” extract. 
With the exception of the first word, 
“But,” in the sentence with which 
the extract commences, “Protestant” 
quotes the Dr. correctly until the end 
of the 2nd paragraph—i. c., to the 
words, “ I would that all men were 
even as myself (v. 7),” inclusive. It 
will be noticed that bv the omission 
of the word “ But” there is a little of 
that “trying to make the most of the 
cloth” that appeared so inanisfestly in 
“Protestant’s” Lessons of Romish Mis¬ 
sions. Let that pass, however; if Dr. 
S. is done no greater injustice than by 
the omission of that one little word, 
we will not complain. Connecting 
then immediately with the last words 
quoted in their proper place from the 
Dr.—i. e., “ I would that all men were 
even as myself (v. 7),” the History goes 
on to say:—“ Here uudeniably that as¬ 
cetic tendency and relative deprecia¬ 
tion of marriage, which we find in al¬ 
most all the church fathers, even the 
; married oues (as Tertullian and Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa), lias some plausible 
foundation to rest upon. Yet we can- 
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not, without charging Paul with ob¬ 
scurity and inconsistency, understand 
him as derogating from the holiness 
and dignity of marriage, which in Eph. 
5 he himself so decidedly asserts. The 
apparent contradiction may be solved 
by the following considerations, sug¬ 
gested by the connection of the passage 
itself: 

“ 1. It must he remembered that in 
the time of the apostle the education of 
the female sex, and the whole married 
life, were in a very low state; that 
Christianity had scarcely begun to ex¬ 
ert its refining influence upon them; 
and that the elevation, and sanctifica¬ 
tion of them, must in the nature of the 
case be gradual. * * * 

“ 2. The apostle plainly has in view 
approaching pressure and persecution, 
winch are certainly heavier on the mar¬ 
ried than on the single, and furnish 
strong temptations to unfruitfulness to 
the Lord, from personal considerations. 

“3. All this instruction on the ques¬ 
tion proposed to him by the Corinthians 
respecting marriage and celibacy, Paul 
repeatedly assures ns (v. 6, 25, 40) he 
gives as his own private judgment, as 
his humble opinion (gnome), and not as 
an express command of the Lord (epi- 
tage), who had given him no special 
direct revelation on the subject. Hence 
to prescribe laws on this point is to 
assume more than apostolical authority. 
The prohibition of marriage is expressly 
enumerated by the same apostle among 
the marks of antichrist (1 Tim: 4: 3.) 

“ Our conclusion therefore is, that 
according to the doctrine and practice 
of the apostles marriage is duty in gen¬ 
eral, but under certain circumstances 
and for certain individuals celibacy; 
that the latter may be as great a bless¬ 
ing to the church as the former; that 
the decision however in any particu¬ 
lar case whether to marry or not must 
l-est neither on tho person’s own will 
nor on another’s, but on a considera¬ 
tion of the person’s peculiar gift, and 
the plain indications of providence. 
The great work of the man remains in 
both cases the same—to serve the Lord, 
aud Him alone. To do this, in what¬ 
ever way, is neither greater nor less 


merit , but our bounden duty, and should 
be at the same time our honor and our 

joy-” 

The first and second {1, 2,) of the 
above three considerations are some¬ 
what abbreviated, but I think I can 
say, with a good conscience, that it has 
been only for the sake of brevity, not 
for the sake of garbling or of making 
“ the author say what he did not mean.” 
This can be veiified by a reference to 
pages 453-4 of the History. With these 
two slight omissions, the extract which 
I send and that which “Protestant” 
has already sent form the whole, ex¬ 
cept the foot notes, of what Dr. Schaff 
says on the subject of marriage and ce¬ 
libacy. It will be borne in mind that 
the dispute between the Protestant and 
the Papist is not whether celibacy is 
allowable, and may be “ under certain 
circumstances and for certain individ¬ 
uals ” advisable; this all Protestants 
admit in theory and in practice. Al¬ 
most all the missionary societies that 
are largely represented in China have 
some unmarried missionaries here; 
whether such are voluntarily or invol¬ 
untarily celibates is no man’s business 
except their own ; but the point in dis¬ 
pute is, Is celibacy required of the cler¬ 
gy by divine appointment? What does 
Dr. Scbaff teach on the subject? Can 
“ Protestant ” lay his band on his heart, 
and say that he has treated Dr. Scbaff, 
as Mencius—a heathen philosopher and 
moralist, whose opinions we came here, 
if not to supplant, at least to expand 
and improve—says men ought to treat 
the authors whom they quote?—“ They 
may not insist on one term so as to do 
violence to a sentence, nor on a sen¬ 
tence so as to do violence to the gen¬ 
eral scope. They must try with their 
thought to meet that scope, and then 
we shall apprehend it.” Not knowing 
to what casuistry men who are skilled 
in the school of Rome may resort, I 
appeal to your readers to decide for 
themselves whose conduct seems the 
more worthy of imitation—the Chris¬ 
tian garbler of Dr. Schaff, or the heath¬ 
en instructor of Heen-k‘ew Mung. I 
am afraid that if the Times and Tele¬ 
graph should notice this, they will not 
only not question the wisdom of mis- 
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sionaries coming here; but will advise 
us to come and take our places as hum¬ 
ble learners at the feet of those whom 
we have been sent to save; and they 
will have too much reason for so doing. 
I may be mistaken, and hope I am; but 
I can conceive of only two reasons— 
one, or a compound of both, of which 
could induce “ Protestant ” to send you 
the article as in any wise “ a sufficient 
reply ” “ to certain criticisms ” on his 
former article:—1st, That excellent his¬ 
tory is not yet very widely known in 
China; and with a feeling not at all 
strange to some natures, he may have 
thought that he would play off a good 
trick on your readers—as some wits 
endeavor to impose on the ignorant, 
by saying that the Bible justifies suicide, 
because it says, “Judas went and hang¬ 
ed himself,” “Go thou and do likewise;” 
or as one of America’s greatest ge¬ 
niuses is said to have amused his boy¬ 
hood leisure hours by writing incredi¬ 
ble and ridiculous stories about Abra¬ 
ham and other Old Testament worthies, 
and, having interleaved them in his 
father’s family Bible, reading them there¬ 
from to the astonishment of his devout 
but unlettered neighbors. I must say, 
Mr. Editor, that if your deservedly ac¬ 
ceptable and well commended paper is 
to be made the vehicle for conveying 
quivks and sophistries of that kind, it 
will lose in that dignity and respect 
without which no paper, secular or re¬ 
ligious, can be sustained on the coast 
of China. Let “Protestant” be con¬ 
tent to show his rhetoric in expatiating 
on the advancement of the 363,000 
“ well instructed ” Romanists in China; 
and others like him whose “ experience 
has not been large” may not be able 
to detect his fallacies ; but let him know 
too that he stands on an entirely differ¬ 
ent platform when he comes to speak 
of the teachings of Dr. Schaff. I sin¬ 
cerely hope however that the paper 
was sent, not for the reason just men¬ 
tioned, but for a 2nd reason, which, 
though not good in itself, is yet less 
objectionable than the one already sur¬ 
mised—that is, ignorance of the con¬ 
text. “ Protestant ” may have had the 
extract shown or handed to him, and 
so sent it to you without considering 


the “general scope.” Would “Prot¬ 
estant ” dare to come oixt before your 
readers over bis own name, and give a 
plain answer. Yes or No, to the three 
following questions ? Let it be known 
that we will have no quibbles or chi¬ 
canery—not even a “But” misplaced. 
1st, Are Dr. Schaff’s teachings on mar¬ 
riage and celibacy unscriptural ? Yes 
or No. 2nd, Does Dr. Schaff enjoin 
the celibacy of the clergy ? Yes or No. 
3rd. Are Dr. Schaff’s teachings on the 
subject of marriage and celibacy con¬ 
sonant with the teachings and practice 
of the Romish Church on the same sub¬ 
ject? Yes or No. 

It is said that about the time the dis¬ 
ciples of Loyola took their rise an ap¬ 
parently smart, well dressed, well edu¬ 
cated man would commence sometimes 
in a fair or market to talk to.the peo¬ 
ple of the new doctrines that were stir¬ 
ring; he would express himself strong¬ 
ly in favor of the Jansenists, perhaps of 
Luther and his sect. After some time 
a country, plain dressed man would 
come forward to ask somewhat more 
minutely about the doctrines; the first 
speaker would give such information as 
was asked, and would be led on to ac¬ 
knowledge faults in the doctrine and 
morals of his professed patrons which 
they would not have tolerated for a 
moment; or he would seek to excuse 
their faults, that he had acknowledged, 
by palliatives that only made their 
“ contusion worse confounded,” till at 
last having, according to previous ap¬ 
pointment with his apparent opponent, 
exposed to ridicule and derision the 
cause that he had falsely endeavored to 
uphold, the poor fellow, Jesuit thongh 
he was, had actually to flee from the 
jeers and hoots and brickbats that his 
casuistry bad called forth from the dis¬ 
ciples of his own school, his fellow vas¬ 
sals of the Pope. I believe the order 
is not entirely dead yet; but they were 
a very insinuating, sly people, and oft¬ 
en found where they were uot sus¬ 
pected. 

S. D. 

Hangchow, March, 1869. 
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THE ORIENTALISM OP RUSSIA, 


BY F. FORTER SMITH, M. B. 


The tendency and relation of “ Holy Russia” 
is to the East the stronghold of superstition, 
as well as the starting-point of the wise men 
of old. Not all the homilies of the “dailies ” 
and “quarterlies,” nor the precautions of 
Indian Viceroys, can prevent Russia from 
making a wide house m her natural home. 
Long Before western nations bad been able 
to obtain representation in Reking, Russia 
had there her important “Mission.” She is 
slowly absorbing the unimproved territories 
of the northern parts of the Chinese Empire, 
by virtue of the common descent of the tribes 
of Siberia, Manchuria, &c., from the old Tun- 
gusic stock. Her merchants sell much good 
cloth, and buy largely of tea, in the interior 
districts of China, practically forbidden to 
the traders of other unfavoured nations. 
The Inspector General of Customs vainly 
endeavours to regulate the profitable trade 
which Russian merchants carry on at the 
miscalled “barriers.” Russia is the friend, 
or rather of the kindred, of Chinn; and her 
steamers and gunboats are found upon the 
Amoor and the Yang-tsz-kiang, in increas¬ 
ing force. 

Russia and China have both elected to 
abide by that despotism which even Turks 
are forsaking. Better to let Prussia pass by 
Osman Constantinople, and take care of the 
Mongols and real Turks in Eastern Asia, in 
revenge for the devastations of their country 
by the armies of Temugin, in the earlier part 
of the thirteenth century. The Russians 
have as much dread and reverence for “ Our 
Lord the Czar" as the Chinese have for “The 
Son of Heaven.” 

It is upon this superstitious allegiance that 
both sovereigns, heads of their natioual hie¬ 
rarchies, mainly depend for the ruling of their 
wide realms. It is bad to be enslaved in 
body and state, but worst and vilest of all to 
be enslaved in mind, by superstition. 

If any wish to be informed what this 
means, let them read Romanoff’s “Sketches 
of the Greco-Russian Church." 


To quote an instance, just as the Chinese 
have deified the smallpox, that Attila of the 
host of diseases, as a goddess, I'-ien hwa, 

sen mong , frod speak of 

this disgusting disease as “ the flower from 
heaven,' or “the felicitous circumstance” 


( W so the Russians speak of the 

ague as their “ friend,” or “ neighbour,” or 
their “joy.” It is said by the Russian “cun¬ 
ning women ” to be a spirit to be frightened, 
or coaxed away with fine and deceitful words. 


Similarly, the Chinese deem the ague to be 
produced by a ghost; and for fear of offend¬ 
ing him, they do not speak of themselves as 
suffering from the stroke of the ague, but as 

pang hung, or busy at work. 

Other instances might be found of identity 
of superstitious observances practised by these 
allied nations, whose future relations are of 
the deepest interest to western diplomatists. 

Hankow-, March, 1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON 
MISSIONARIES. 


Dear Sib:— 

As the missionaries are prevented by their 
profession from coming forward in their own 
defence against the uncalled for attacks 
which it seems to be the fashion for the 
moment to make upon them, I may perhaps 
be excused obtruding a few remarks on the 
article against them in the Saturday Re¬ 
view. This attack—light, yet bitter—the 
last and happiest production of the pen of 
the chief support of the Retiler —will be a 
matter of surprise to none. A line of op¬ 
position to the missionary body is what the 
paper is paid for, and its readers would cease 
to support it, did it uphold either decency or 
religion; but it must Lave somewhat aston¬ 
ished its admirers that, assaulting a body of 

! lower and respectability, it should not have 
icon able to fiud weapons of greater weight; 
and that seeking to crush a band numerous 
and fearless, it should be unable to do so in 
any other way than by the invention of a 
fable of a chignon. 

For, after alL, what does the article amount 
to ? That the Taylor mission appraised their 
losses at some £.600, and that among the 
things claimed for was a hair ornament val¬ 
ued at £25, supposed by the Reoiler to be 
a chignon. 

There is no evidence that it was. There 
is, on the contrary, every evidence that it 
was not; but rather some trinket—a cross, 
perhaps, left to its possessor by some dear 
friend, possibly her mother—valuable com¬ 
paratively speaking, but worth to her-far 
more thnn the dollars recovered from the 
despoilers—irreplaceable—a souvenir recall¬ 
ing the days of infancy and those lessons of 
early youth which germinated and bore fruit 
in the abnegation of self, and the embracing 
of a life of privation and devotedness in 
China. 

And if it were a chignon, the mission of 
female missionaries in China is certainly as 
much to civilize as to convert It is for them 
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to gain a footing and an influence in the 
families of the listeners to the truth ; to raise 
and elevate the women of China to the posi¬ 
tion their sisters enjoy in foreign countries ; 
and to make them the wives, and not the de¬ 
spised companions merely of their lords ; and 
they will most Indubitably fail in this, if 
they are not fit and ready to take their 
places in the ranks of their own society, 
when brought in contact with it. Chignons 
are absurd, objectionable, detestable; but 
they are the fashion; and, so long as they are 
so, any woman desiring to avoid singularity 
will wear them, at whatever discomfort to 
herself; for to be singular is to be unfemi¬ 
nine, and to be unferainine is to lose all 
power, all charm, all influence. The Chinese 
probably make merry on the subject of chig¬ 
nons generally, but they are keen observers, 
and they would look with suspicion and dis¬ 
trust on an eccentrically or unusually dressed 
female, even though the omission of the 
chignon was her only neglect. 

And for the other charge, that they ap¬ 
praised their losses—what else would they 
do ? Their property even was not their own. 
Certain things were needful for the establish¬ 
ment of a European society in the midst of 
a Chinese city. These things were provided 
by certain supporters of the mission—Mr. 
Taylor and his band being but the stewards 
for its administration; and when a lawless 
mob had destroyed this property, would Mr. 
Taylor have done his duty to those who sent 
him out, had he refused to state its value, 
when called on by the authorities, to enable 
them to make the exciters of the tumult feel 
their responsibility? A concertina and a se¬ 
dan chair seem extraordinary to the writer at 
home, but to people out here who know the 
necessity of chairs, and to missionaries who 
know the utility of some musical instrument 
to assist the psalmody which is one of the 
charms of otir services, it will be an evid¬ 
ence that Mr. Taylor’s mission approached 
apostolic simplicity in its appointments, 
that one chair only, and a humble musical 
instrument only, were the extent of its pos¬ 
sessions. 

The charge of luxury has often been 
brought agauist missions in the east, but 
never with such little justice as against Mr. 
Taylor aud his companions. Poor, unfriend¬ 
ed, unbacked by a powerful society at home, 
they had no opportunity, even had they had 
the inclination, for excess,- and my readers 
will not require to be told that life in the 
heart of a Chinese city, surrounded by the 
smells which alone come to perfection there, 
dressed in Chinese costume, and occupied in 
mastering the language, or arguing with 
Chinese on the doctrines of their and our 
faith, cannot be a gay one. But no! for 


years and years the mission haters have abus¬ 
ed the Protestant missionaries for not goiug 
into the interior; and now they do so, the 
cry is at once that they must be confined to 
the ports. A few months ago, I remember 
hearing it objected to the Taylor mission 
that their way of living, dispensing with the 
ordinary comforts—almost necessities—of 
European life, would give the Chinese un¬ 
favorable ideas respecting the civilization 
we are ever boasting; and now they are rep¬ 
resented as pampered Epicureans; wanton¬ 
ing iu a single sedan chair, and revelling with 
Sardanapalian concertinas. 

Fortunate it is that the missionaries have 
an end in view which renders them indiffer¬ 
ent to the report of men; and that doing 
their work faithfully, it recks them little 
whether they be considered by the world of 
the category of princes or that of green¬ 
grocers. 

Your obedient servant, 

Arthur Chaloner. 


A FEW PRACTICAL ANSWERS TO 
“A FEW PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS.” 

“1. Is it right under any circumstances 
for members to part with their children to 
heathen?” This question hinges chiefly on 
the question whether the first duty of a pa¬ 
rent to his child be the salvation of its soul, 
or the nourishment of its body; whether it is 
better that the child should die a Christian, 
or live exposed to the danger of a relapse 
into paganism. A Christian who murdered 
his newly baptized infant would not be held 
excused that he did so to prevent the child 
being exposed to the attacks of sin if it liv¬ 
ed; and there is little difference between al¬ 
lowing a child to die of starvation, when it is 

f iossible to obtain food for it, and using vio- 
ence upon it. Besides it is doubtful whether 
the introduction of Christian infants into 
heathen families is not desirable. The lit¬ 
tle maid led to the conversion of Naoman; 
and the infant Samuel, when he could lisp 
only, was a tool in the hand of his Maker. 

“ '2. Docs the money given and taken for 
children render the transference a matter of 
buying and selling?” In no way can this be 
considered in any light but that of buying 
and selling. It is a conditional sale, but still 
a sale; and as it would seem impossible for 
a parent to release its child from its natural 
duty to him, it is even obtaining money with¬ 
out giving the consideration. 

“ 3. Can any plan be devised for abolish¬ 
ing the system of bringing up girls in the 
same home with the sons of the families to 
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whom they are to be married?” I see not 
the force of the objection to the practice. 

“ 4. Is the custom of servants, in purchas¬ 
ing goods for their masters, to charge more 
than they have paid, allowable?" If under¬ 
stood and recognized, yes—that is to say, if 
the servant is paid small or no wages, on the 
understanding that he is to get a commission 
on purchases; but if not allowed, it is simply 
robbery, and comes under the 8th command¬ 
ment. 

“ 5. Is there any legal rate of interest, be¬ 
yond which in lending money our members 
ought not to go?” I opine there is no rate 
ruling over the whole of China. The pro¬ 
hibition in the Bible is against usury, by 
which I understand taking advantage of a 
man’s necessities to squeeze interest out of 
him, beyond the possible product of the 
loan. In England, where money will not 
produce more than 6 or 7 per cent., 5 or 6 
is the highest interest you can lawfully 
charge; but in China money so varies in act¬ 
ual value that no rate can be laid down, but 
the question can in any individual ease be 
readily settled by conscience. If the money 
lent is to produce 20 per cent, it would not 
be usury to charge 15 per cent, for its use; 
but if 5 per cent, only is to be the out-turn, 
then 10 per cent, could aot be charged with¬ 
out sin. 

To go on to “Enquirer’s” questions:— 

“1. Ought Chinese Christians to be al¬ 
lowed to purchase and use in their families 
female slaves?” If the slaves be purchased 
for emancipation, and then only, should 
Christians, Chinese or other, be allowed to 
purchase them. 

“ 2. Should members of native churches 
be disciplined for working, for buying and 
selling, and for travelling, on the Sabbath ? ’’ 
Undoubtedly, if the church holds these acts 
contrary to its belief, it cannot consistently 
allow Chinese converts to break the com¬ 
mandments. 

“8. What evidence of conversion should 
be required of Chinese candidates previous 
to baptism and admission to the ordinances 
of the church ? ” For baptism, the evidence 
that was required by Philip of the eunuch, 
by Paul and by the apostles of those baptized 
by them—a profession of faith, und an ap¬ 
plication for the sacrament. For admission 
to the Lord’s table, the same evidences of 
true repentance that are required of Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

“4. Should Chinese church members be 
allowed to use samshu as a beverage, and 
when they invite guests?” If it be held that 
teetotalism is essential to godly life, certainly 
not; for 3amshu differs in nothing essential 
from whisky. But if the practice of our 
Lord be taken—who, at the wedding feast, 


shewed conclusively that wine is not forbid¬ 
den—then I can see no reason why the use of 
samshu should be denied the native convert. 

“ 5. Is the use of foreign (port) wine in¬ 
dispensable to the proper celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper?” It is not held to be so by 
even the Romanist church, and there can be 
no doubt that the apostles did not use the 
wines now generally employed when they 
administered the Supper of our Lord. 

“6. Should a Chinaman who is in the 
habit of taking opium be received into the 
Christian church?” Received, yea; for there 
is nothing to forbid a sinner coming to the 
Lord just as he is; but it would be evident, 
that if the conversion were sincere, the mem¬ 
ber of the church would gradually, if not 
immediately, give up opium-smoking and 
other bad habits. 

“7. Is the use of tobacco by Chinese 
Christians compatible with the scriptural de¬ 
claration that the '•body' of a Christian is '■the 
temple of the Holy Ghost f" Excessive use 
of tobacco would doubtless be as objection¬ 
able as excess in anything else. There is no 
special reference to tobacco in the Bible, and 
until the question of the effect of tobacco on 
the system be satisfactorily settled, no an¬ 
swer can be given this query. If its use be 
invariably injurious, a good Christian would 
never take it; but if it be, as alleged by 
many, beneficial when consumed in modera¬ 
tion, then he who rejects it would be in the 
position of Peter, when he rejected the pro¬ 
viding of the Lord as unclean. 

Arthur Chaloner. 


THE USE OF THE CHARACTER . 

Sir:— 

Many enquiries having been made in Eu¬ 
rope respecting the quality of the Chinese 

character [fjj when preceding a verb at the 
end of a sentence, and it having been denied 
that there is an equivalent of this form of 
construction in any of our Western languages, 
I take the liberty of sending you a few sen¬ 
tences taken from a work entitled, “Het 
Gezantschap der Neerlandtsche Oost-Indi- 
sche Compagnie aan den Grooten Tartaris- 
chen Cham den tegenwoordigen Keizer van 
China, &c., &c. Antwerpen, A. D. 1666.” 

On page 215 we read:—1. “ Dat zij zoo 

gek niet en zijn,” that they are not so fool¬ 
ish—lit., that they so foolish not and are. 

2. “Uyt haar senige slaap-kaamer en 
koomen,” to come out of their only sleeping 
apartment—lit., out of their only sleeping 
apartment and come. Hid. 
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3. “Datliij hetzelfde geensins enkreundt,” 
that he does oot at all trouble himself about 
it—Ht., that he in no wise and disturbs it. 
Ibid. 

4. u Nog Diet bekendt en zijn,” not yet 
known—lit-, not yet known and axe. P. 218. 

Compare with these sentences the follow¬ 
ing Chinese:— 

>• @ jft ~3j jTfi coming from 

afar—lit., from afar and coming. 

2. ffij *° peacefully 

—lit., peacefully and die. 

3- J§| |?p hastily replied— 

lit., hastily and replied. 

The similarity of form of construction in 
both languages is so obvious as to require no 

further comment. "And" [fft} and en] is 
merely an expletive. In this form of con¬ 
struction the Chinese denominate BS *# 

m z an expletive—it being 

only used for the sake of rhythm, and rare¬ 
ly, if ever, to give force to the verb or pred¬ 
icate of the sentence. For further informa¬ 
tion ou the use of m, see my Grammar of 
of the Chinese Language, p. II. 

W. Lobscheld. 
Victoria, May 15, 1369. 


&i)C ^fjtnese i&ecortrer 
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Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, JUNE, 1869. 


BIRTHS. 

At Canton, April 8th, 18*9, a daughter to Rev. E. J. 
Eitrl, ot the Loudon Mission. 

At Eoocliow, May 8th, 18*9, ft daughter (BESSIE Mat) 
to Rev. Nathan Sites, of the American M. E. Mission. 

DEATHS. 

At Poking, April 3rd, 1869, Helen Augusta, young¬ 
est, daughter of Rev. W. H. Collins, of the Church 
Mission, aged one year and three days. 

At Shanghai, May cth, 1869, Agnes Emilie, daughter 
of the Rev. George Sydney and Euilie Owen, of the 
London Mission, aged 2 years and U months. 

The Recorder for April was sent 
To all ports south of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Yessn, May 2nd. 

To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Fenella, May 13th. 

To England, with the March number, per 
Mail of May 13th from Hongkong. 

To America, per P. M. Steamer of May 
19 th from Shanghai. 


GREETING. 


We send forth the first number of 
our new volume with hearty expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. First, we are grate¬ 
ful to the gentlemen wbo have kindly 
acted as our Agents, and through 
whose efforts a large increase in our 
subscription list has been secured. 
Secondly, we are grateful to our sub¬ 
scribers for their hearty support, which 
enables us to supply them with a valua¬ 
ble paper at a very low price. Thirdly, 
we are grateful to our contributors, 
whose articles give the paper all its 
value. Fourthly, we are grateful to our 
contemporaries of the secular press for 
their kind notices of our successive 
issues; and we take this opportunity 
to express our hearty admiration of the 
ability displayed in the editorial man¬ 
agement of the China press, and of the 
thorough manner in which it discusses 
the live questions of the day. On mis¬ 
sionary questions, and occasionally on 
a question of morals, we are compelled 
to differ from most of our contempora¬ 
ries; yet we can see how, from their 
stand-point, they view such matters as 
they do. So much the worse for the 
stand-point, however. For our own 
part, we have no sensitiveness in regard 
to their criticisms on the methods and 
results of missionary labor. We much 
prefer that they should say what they 
think, rather than use flattering expres¬ 
sions, which they at heart would re¬ 
pudiate. Finally, we are grateful to 
the Missionary Board in whose service 
we are for their resolution to allow us 
to continue the publication another 
year, without any interdict from them. 
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The Recorder is now an established 
“institution.” If, at any future time, 
it should be decided that the present 
occupant of the editorial chair cannot 
continue to fill it, consistently with his 
other duties, some one will be found to 
take his place. A periodical so entirely 
in harmouy with the interests of the 
missionary work, aDd so strongly de¬ 
manded by the unanimous voice of the 
missionaries of China, will not be allow¬ 
ed to come to an end, for want of an 
editor. Then, “ with good will to all, 
and malice toward none,” we enter 
cheerfully upon our second volume, be¬ 
speaking for it the same generous treat¬ 
ment which was on all hands accorded 
to the first. 

Our subscribers will take notice that 
no number is published this year under 
date of May. We begin with June, 
and the volume will end with May. It 
is our intention, if possible, to publish 
each number always on or before the 
first day of the month in which it is 
dated. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON 
MISSIONARIES. 


On the 9th of Mavcli, the House of 
Lords discussed briefly the question of 
missions in China. The discussion gave 
occasion for a most lameutable display 
of ignorance on the part of some of the 
members of that noble body. The 
Duke of Somerset seems to have been 
the chief mouthpiece of anti-missionary 
sentiment in the debate. His, opening 
question—“ What right have we to 
send missionaries to the interior of 
China?”—was incidentally answered by 
the Earl of Clarendon, who observed, 


upon the authority of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, that the right existed under 
the French treaty—referring to the 
right of residence undoubtedly. The 
right to travel with passports, and to 
preach anywhere in the empire, has 
never been denied, that we are aware 
of, since the treaties were signed. It 
may be well just here to mention a fact 
connected with the articles in the treat¬ 
ies providing for the toleration of 
Christianity. Some years ago, we heard 
Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., Secretary of 
the Americau Methodist Episcopal Mis¬ 
sionary Society, state to a public au¬ 
dience, on the authority of the Hon. 
Wm. B. Reed, U. S. Minister to China, 
that the clauses in the treaties tolerat¬ 
ing Christianity were inserted at the 
iustance of the Chinese commissioners, 
who stated that the Emperor, recogniz¬ 
ing the moral and benevolent character 
of Christianity, would cheerfully pro¬ 
vide for its toleration. Mr. Reed fur¬ 
ther said that uone of the foreign min¬ 
isters were authorized by their govern¬ 
ments to insist on the toleration of 
Christianity; so that for such toleration 
we were indebted solely to the Chinese 
government. It appears, then, that 
Christian missionaries coining* here to 
preach the doctrines of Christianity 
are pursuing their calling at the invita¬ 
tion, and under the authority, of the 
Emperor of China. And as the ruling 
powers at home have lately contracted 
a great fondness for settling all matters 
by appeals to the central authority, we 
may expect that they will vigorously 
remonstrate with the Peking govern¬ 
ment against allowing the Eiuperor’s 
proffer of protection and encourage¬ 
ment to Ckvistiau missionaries being so 
outrageously abused by some of his 
unruly subjects, as in the Yangchow 
and Formosa cases. 
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But to return to the Duke of Somer¬ 
set. He proceeds to “ make history ” 
in the following manner:— 

“An adventurer calling himself a 
follower of Jesus raised a great mob, 
attacked and took several towns, forced 
the young men to join him, and mas¬ 
sacred the women and children. When 
at the Admiralty I saw many officers 
who gave an account of the state of 
towns that had been visited by these 
6o-called followers of Jesus, and nothing 
more horrible could be conceived. No 
wonder, then, that when missionaries 
appeared, calling themselves by the 
same name, the reelings of the people 
were excited; and it is most unjust that 
the English naval power should be used 
to support them.” 

Now, in view of the fact that it has 
never been asserted that any supposed 
identity of the missionaries with the 
rebels,, or any discovered similarity be¬ 
tween them, was the occasion of the 
Yangchow outrage, the rhetorical sen¬ 
tence we have just quoted from the no¬ 
ble Duke dissolves into nothingness, 
like “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Why should his Grace take so much 
trouble to invent a theory to account 
for the attack, when the real facts are 
perfectly apparent ? Hostility to for¬ 
eigners, as such, on the part of certain 
literati who fomented the disturbance, 
was plainly the animus of the whole affair. 

His Grace further on takes up the 
stale slang about “ propagating Chris¬ 
tianity with gun-boats.” Suppose the 
Duke should be shipwrecked on the 
coast of Formosa, taken possession of 
by some of the natives, an attempt 
made to burn the house he should be 
put iD, and one of his eyes jabbed with 
a sharp weapon; and suppose that the 
British authorities should exact prompt 
reparation for such treatment—would 
that properly be called propagating the 
British system of nobility by gun-boats? 
Hardly; and yet with just as much 
reason as to denominate the reparation 
exacted in Mr. Taylor’s case “propagat¬ 


ing Christianity with gun-boats.” It 
may be said that, in the supposed case, 
the Duke does not go to Formosa to 
propagate his notions of nobility. But 
we must bear in mind that it was not 
because Mr. Taylor propagated Chris¬ 
tianity that his party was assaulted. 
It was because they were foreigners, 
and they must be got rid of. This fact 
makes the cases parallel. It is not a 
question of propagating Christianity, 
but of securing the rights of British 
subjects, as such. 

Again, the noble Duke says, “ My 
noble friend (the Earl of Clarendon) is 
quite right iu saying that Christianity 
can only go in the wake of civilization 
and progress.” Here we must say that 
both of our noble friends are quite 
wrong. They have transposed the nom¬ 
inatives and the objectives in the 
case. They should have said, “ Civili¬ 
zation and progress can only go in the 
wake of Christianity.” If Eugland has 
any civilization and progress to bring 
to China, they are the result of her 
Christianity. In the days when Odin 
and Thor were worshiped, England 
could not have helped China very great¬ 
ly in the line of progress and civilization. 
No, noble Sirs! Christianity is not ac¬ 
customed to travel in the wake of any¬ 
thing. It is the leading, moving power 
of the age ; and even those who under¬ 
rate and seek to destroy it are indebted 
to it for the light which they abuse. 

As his Grace draws to a conclusion, 
he becomes “auxious to know what 
chance we have of reducing these mis¬ 
sions, or, at least, of not allowing them 
to go still further up the country.” 
None, may it please your Grace—not 
the slightest imaginable chancel You 
might possibly make a coalition with 
Satan and some other powers to that 
effect, and hinder temporarily the prog¬ 
ress of missions; but it would be a 
barren and unworthy success, and event¬ 
ually your schemes would come to 
naught. The banner of Immanuel will 
yet float in all the Eighteen Provinces, 
and the Duke of Somerset may as well 
he reconciled to the fact. 

His Grace makes the astounding state¬ 
ment that “ nobody is responsible for 
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this mischief but the London Missionary 
Society.” Why, the London Mission¬ 
ary Society had no more to do with it 
than the man in the moon. A little 
careful study of missionary matters 
would greatly add to the Duke’s quali¬ 
fications for sneaking on such subjects. 
His closing suggestion about sending 
British subjects out of a country, where 
they have as much right to be as the 
Duke has to his place in the House of 
Lords, shows as great a disregard of 
constitutional law, as his whole speech 
shows of the real facts of the case 
which was made the occasion for its 
utterance. 

The Earl of Clarendon, in his reply 
to a letter from the directors of the 
London Missionary Society, which re¬ 
ply he quoted in full in his speech, 
says:—“The missionaries will do well 
to follow in the wake of trade when the 
people have learnt to see in it material 
advantage to themselves, rather than 
seek to lead the way in opening up new 
locations.” The noble Earl seems to 
be oblivious of the fact that nearly all 
the missionary operations of the cen¬ 
tury—certainly, all the most successful 
ones—have been carried on on precisely 
an opposite rule. Missionaries have 
■uniformly found the influences that 
cluster around commercial centers un¬ 
friendly to the propagation of truth ; and 
have been most successful in pushing 
into the interior, away from the marts 
of trade. To this fact, Africa, India, 
Burmah, China, and the islands of the 
sea, all bear abundant testimony. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the noble 
Earl should think that an experience of 
“ material advantage to themselves” 
would be a good basis for the introduction 
of Christianity among a people. This cer¬ 
tainly wnuld give a color of truth to the 
charge of mercenary motives, so often 
even now urged against Christian con¬ 
verts. 

The speech of the Bishop of Hereford 
comes in like a light shining in a dark 
place—a few rays of truth that were 
sadly needed in the midst of the gross 
darkness that seemed to cover the ven¬ 
erable assembly- Plainly stating the 
case in its true light—that British sub¬ 
jects are entitled to protection, as such 


—whether traders or missionaries— 
whether dealing in cotton or Bibles— 
he stripped the subject of the verbiage 
which had “darkened counsel,” and 
brought it out into the light of common 
sense and sound reason. His suggestion 
that if missionaries had never been al¬ 
lowed to become “troublesome,” nei¬ 
ther the noble Duke nor himself would 
have been a Christian at the present 
day, was well put. His inquiry of the 
Earl of Clarendon, as to the kind of 
trade in the wake of which missionaries 
were to follow was admirable—“ Should 
he wait till the beneficent influence of 
fire-water or opium had made the people 
more amenable to the preaching of the 
Gospel, and then preach to men whom 
the trader had demoralized or intoxi¬ 
cated with his liquor or his vices ?” 
We are sure that every missionary will 
thank his lordship for the noble speech 
he made on that occasion. 

We regret that the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, in stating the fact that the mis¬ 
sionaries at Yangchow were “in no 
way connected with the great mission¬ 
ary societies of England, such as the 
Church Missionary, London Mission¬ 
ary, Wesleyan, or Baptist societies,” 
spoke of them as “those who had raised 
this fuss,” and said that the great socie¬ 
ties referred to should “ be exonerated 
from the charge which had been justly 
brought against that small independent 
body.” We have noi as yet seen a 
particle of evidence that any charge of 
misconduct can be justly brought against 
the missionaries in question; and the 
remarks we have just quoted are un¬ 
worthy of the noble Earl who uttered 
them, and tend in some degree to de¬ 
tract from the hearty indorsement he 
gave to the Bishop of Hereford’s 
speech. 

The London Times, in commenting 
on the debate, shows its usual anti-mis¬ 
sionary spirit. It says ditto to the Duke 
of Somerset,- as follows:—“ The mis¬ 
sionaries are certainly the most im¬ 
prudent, perhaps the most wrong-head¬ 
ed of men. They have gone out with 
not much learning, and still less know¬ 
ledge of mankind.” Now, those who 
have observed the course of missiona¬ 
ries on the field, instead of looking at 
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them from London, thr.ought an invert¬ 
ed telescope, after the manner of the 
Times , have given quite a contrary test¬ 
imony; and it is almost universally ac¬ 
knowledged that missionaries generally 
act in a very prudent way—that any 
instances of the opposite course aTe the 
exceptions, and not by any means the 
rule. As missionaries come to the field 
young men, they may perhaps not claim 
to have “ much learning,” though it 
would be difficult to show that they are, 
cither in that respect, or in a “knowl¬ 
edge of mankind,” behind other new 
comers in China ; while it may be safely 
asserted that no ciass makes more rapid 
advancement, after arrival here, in these 
regards. 

The statement that “ they rush into 
controversy with, perhaps, the most 
lamentable ignorance of the character, 
the attainments, the tone of thought of 
those whom they would convert,” is ut¬ 
terly without foundation. On the con¬ 
trary, missionaries have ever been the 
most patient students of the “character, 
the attainments, and the tone of thought” 
of the Chinese; and the Times would do 
well to consult Dr. Williams’ “ Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom,” Dr. Legge’s “ Chinese 
Classics,” and the many articles con¬ 
tributed by missionaries to local and 
foreign periodicals on these very topics, 
in order to improve its own understand¬ 
ing of them. 

One thing should be constantly re¬ 
membered—viz., that all this talk is 
wide of the case in hand. No want of 
“learning,” no lack of “knowledge of 
mankind,” no rushing into “controver¬ 
sy,” had anything to do with the Yang- 
chow outrage. 

But we have no more space for this 
subject; and in regard to the whole 
tenor of the article in the Times , we 
cannot do better than to use the words 
with which the Saturday Review closed 
its remarks on another matter—“We 
have no hesitation in saying that such 
writing as this can only be characteriz¬ 
ed as a disgrace to the nation which— 
most falsely we feel sure in this instance 
—the Times claims to represent.” 

P. S.—Since the above was written, 
the mail has arrived with the news that 
the Formosa difficulties have been dis¬ 


cussed in the jHotise of Lords, where 
the Duke of Somerset again laid all the 
blame on the missionaries—ignoring the 
camphor troubles, the killing of a mer¬ 
chant’s servant, and the gross insult of¬ 
fered by theTaoutai to the Acting Con¬ 
sul. The Earl of Clarendon announced 
that the Acting Consul would be recall¬ 
ed, and an apology made to the Chinese 
government! It seems inconceivable 
that a government fully acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case could take 
such a course ; and we have no words to 
express our amazement at the tidings. 
But our limited space forbids further 
remarks. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—Subscription lists for the new vol¬ 
ume have been received from Tientsin, 
Chefoo, Tungchow, Kiukiang, Hankow, 
Ningpo, Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong 
and Canton. Will our agents kindly 
accept this general acknowledgment, 
and save us the trouble of writing to 
each personally? Our hearty thanks 
are due for the large increase of sub¬ 
scribers at nearly every port. 

—Statistics of Missions have been re¬ 
ceived from Tientsin, Kiukiang, Ning- 
po, Foochow (except the Church Mis¬ 
sion), Amoy (except the London Mis- 
tion), Swatow, Ta-kao, Hongkong, and 
from the “ China Inland Mission.” 
They will be published in our July 
number, if those still behind come in 
in time. 

—Our thanks are due to Rev. J. 
Edkins, Drs. Kerr and Dudgeon, Rev. 
Messrs. Blodget, Ashmore and Dodd, 
and to “X.” for favors, which will be 
soon inserted. We regret that Rev. 
F. S. Turner’s third article on the “Best 
Method of Presenting the Gospel to 
the Chinese ” came to hand a little too 
late for this number. It will appear 
in our next. 

—Our publishers have issued in pam¬ 
phlet form the able and interesting 
paper of Mr. Wylie on the Bible iu 
China, which was published in our Oc- 
sober and November numbers. They 
will be glad to supply all orders for the 
same at the rate of ten cents per copy. 
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region of ethics, as the fixed nad sufficient 
dwelling place of their souls. But many have 
sojourned here for a time. The Confucian 
system is probably the sole instance in which 
a simple morality has endured for ages as 
the real strength and vitality of a nation's 
faith. 

Next to this is the theistic stage. A sur¬ 
vey of the world exhibits abundant proof 
that it is the nature of the human mind to 
search for and adore the Author of the 
universe. Polytheism and idolatry are the 
distortions and diseases of this tendency. 
For my own part, I do not incline to the 
opinion that monotheistic doctrine originated 
in the unaided effort of human reason. Rath¬ 
er do I hold that the idea was at first divine¬ 
ly communicated, and though buried again 
and again under heaps of superstitious folly, 
yet never entirely destroyed; so that any ap¬ 
parent discovery in an unexpected quarter is 
to be regarded as a resurrection, not as a 
creation. However that may be, whether 
discoverable by man's unassisted faculties or 
not, the doctrines of a pure theism do as a 
matter of fact commend themselves most 
convincingly to man’s intellect and heart; 
and find support in the host of arguments 
Stored up m natural theology. As with 
ethics, so with theism, we cannot readily 
point out a case in which it has subsisted 
permanently in a concrete form among any 
nation of men. Generally those who cleave 
to theism are individuals or little knots of 
thinkers who have broken off from, or come 
short of, Christianity. In our own day, the 
Brahmo-Somaj is an instance of this which 
must be watched with much interest by 
every missionary. Here we see the educated 
Brahmin, casting aside the trammels of his 
ancient superstition, groping vainly amid the 
musty relics of the Vedas for a pure doctrine 
of God; and failing to fiud it there, con¬ 
structing it for himself, to the best of his 
ability, by an eclectic method. That some 
analogous phenomenon will be oue result of 
Christian missions in China is, I think, not at 
all improbable. It may appear strange and 
disappointing that intelligent and earnest 
minus should make so near an approach to 
Christianity, and yet fail to embrace it. But 
I do not think the matter is inexplicable. 
Theism is simpler and easier than Christiani¬ 
ty. It demands less of man's faith, as it be¬ 
stows less. True, as far as it goes it so far satis¬ 
fies for a time the mind which is too sceptical 
to take the loftier flight that Christianity 
invites to. It satisfies the mind hut partially ; 
and whether any race of men can permanent¬ 
ly abide in it is, I think, doubtful. Judaism 
and Mahommedanism may be cited as cases 
in point. The Jews, however, subsist by 
virtue of a faith in a future Messiah; and 


the Mahommedans, besides holding an im¬ 
perfect doctrine, have wielded the convert¬ 
ing swoi'd too vigorously for the inherent 
stability of their dogma to be received with¬ 
out demur. 

Christianity is distinguished from morality 
and theism, not by contradicting, but by ex¬ 
celling them. If ethics be the solid ground 
beneath our feet, theism may be likened to 
those great Alpine ranges which bathe their 
ure white summits m the clear blue of 
eaven; but Christianity is like that heaven 
itself, over-arching and embracing all, stretch¬ 
ing out on the one hand to the unknown im¬ 
mensities of the Infinite, on the other touching 
alike the mountain top and the level plain. 
In ethics, man walks by sight, not by faith. 
Even in theism though an element of faith 
is involved, it is faith in the trustworthi¬ 
ness of man’s own intellect and instincts, 
rather than in a supernatural revelation. In 
its loftiest speculations, man still keeps his 
feet firm on the heights of human reason, 
though his eyes may explore the bound¬ 
less heavens. But in Christianity we spring 
up on wings of faith, and fly to our Father’s 
bosom, to rest for ever in the immediate em¬ 
brace of Eternal Dove. We vise to God, be¬ 
cause He first came down to us. Our faith 
spurns the earth, because His love first left 
the skies. We are freed from the chains of 
flesh and sense, because He assumed them 
for ns. We are victors over the law and over 
death, because He became subject to both 
for us. Morality is man’s consciousness of 
his own nature developed and systematised. 
Theism is man’s aspiration after God an¬ 
swered by his own meditations upon the uni¬ 
verse. Christianity is God revealing Him¬ 
self to man by becoming man, and humbling 
himself to death, even the death of the cross. 
What wonder if many should say, “ This is 
a hard saying—who can hear it?" 

Our question then, What is the best meth¬ 
od of presenting the gospel to the Chinese 
mind? has already, I think, found a partial 
answer. The best method is to present 
Christianity as the highest truth, not antago¬ 
nistic to, but presupposing and including in 
itself the lesser truths of ethics and theism. 
Let us not be led astray by a misapplication 
of the proverb that “a half-truth is more 
dangerous than a lie.” We are not speaking 
of half-truths, but of truths whole and abso¬ 
lute, each sound and sure in its own sphere. 
The truths of astronomy are not half-truths 
because they do not include those of zoology. 
Euclid’s first book is uot a misleading one, 
because it is silent as to conic sections. 
There is one glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, another of the stars ; but the greater 
glory does not falsify, it only absorbs, the 
lesser. If our brother is walking in the star- 
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ear;"-but in reality there are many whose 
advancement may be represented only by 
“ the blade,” or perhaps by the seed still 
under the clod. It may be very desirable 
that nil members of the Christian church be 
“ perfect men in Christbut it is found in 
ractice that there are those who are only 
abes, who “ have need of milk and not of 
strong meat.” We believe that these pro¬ 
gressive figures apply to society at large, as 
well as to the individual, in the changes pro¬ 
duced by divine truth. We would not say 
that there was no Christianity among our 
Scottish forefathers, who at sight of the char¬ 
red and blood stained cross, in dread of the 
curse pronounced by some Brian, the her¬ 
mit, repaired armed for the fight to the place 
of gathering for the clans; but neither would 
we give much for the patriotism or piety of 
their present progeny whose footsteps to 
avenge their insulted flag would be much ac¬ 
celerated by such a symbol of ignorance 
and superstition. 

2nd. While therefore granting unhesitat¬ 
ingly Mr. Nelson’s assertion that polygamy 
involves adultery, as far as he or we are con¬ 
cerned, we differ with him in toto when 
he applies the same rule to the Chinese. 
“ Where there is no law, there is no trans¬ 
gression.” Now what law did the Chinaman 
violate when he took his second wife ? Sure¬ 
ly not the law in the New Testament, of 
which he was in utter ignorance. As little 
could it have been that of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, of which he was in equal ignorance. 
It will be said that as there are just about as 
many girls as boys bom into our world, 
therefore the inference is plain that only one 
woman was intended for one man. This 
may be all very good for people who know 
it; but how many Chinamen know anything 
at all about the relative numbers of male ana 
female children horn in the empire? As¬ 
suredly their sages have not instructed them 
on the subject; and the examples afforded 
by their best emperors have not been in 
favor of monogamy. It is said, again, that 
the law to take only one wife is written on 
the heart; but this is questioned by many, 
who say that the law regulating marriage is 
purely prescriptive. At all events, it speaks 
in very feeble accents in the hearts of the 
Chinese. We utterly deny the imputation 
made here, that we seek to lower the require¬ 
ments of God’s Word to the demands of 
heathenism. Let us examine then for a little 
this statement of its being written on the 
heart, as the avoidance of murder is. If it is, 
it should surely have spoken in unmistakable 
terms to the Jews of old, who not only had 
the testimony of their conscience on the 
subject, but had the fact recorded in their 
sacred books, that God made at first "a 


male and a female." Yet we find that the 
fathers of the nation practised polygamy, and 
were not reproved for so doing, but lived in 
fellowship with our Creator. Now let it be 
be borne in mind that we hold polygamy to 
be a lower and less desirable type or civiliza¬ 
tion ; yet we find that our Heavenly Father, 
who knows how to adapt his instrnctions to 
the capacities of his learners, did sanction 
and regulate the practice of polygamy among 
his ancient people. See Deut. 21: 15. And 
so we find, again, that when Nathan the proph¬ 
et would reprove king David for his adult¬ 
ery with Bathsheba, God speaking by the 
prophet says, “I gave thee thy master’s wives 
into thy bosom.” Now if Mr. N.’s position 
that “polygamy involves adultery” De ten¬ 
able, David was living in adultery all the 
time, not only before his sin with Bathsheba, 
but before receiving the wives of his pre¬ 
decessor ; and yet the Lord conferred that 
favor of a plurality of wives upon him that 
only caused him to increase nis adultery. 
The position is to my mind simply ridiculous. 
We know that we are met here by the quo¬ 
tation from Acts 17: 30: “This ignorance 
God winked at, but now commandeth all 

men.to repent.” This we readily admit; 

but if God suffered or endured this state of 
things without declaring his disapprobation 
to his ancient people, who had the law be it 
remembered, and who knew that at the be¬ 
ginning God made “ a male and a female,” 
are we to suppose that he does not look with 
equal leniency on it here, where there has 
been no prescriptive legislation opposed to 
the practice ? 

3rd. We think that Mr. N. takes unten- 
ably high ground in the paragraph contain¬ 
ing his moral argument against polygamy. 
Granted even that it be the fruitful parent 
of evil, and that among its legion brood are 
found “jealousies,” “ envies,” &c~, &c.; but 
may the same things not be predicated of 
states that are in themselves perfectly harm¬ 
less—-“poverty,” “riches,” “celibacy,” “bar¬ 
renness," “seeking a wife or husband,” or a 
thousand other such things ? 

4th. We cannot accept in this connection 
the meaning that Mr. N. attaches to the 
Greek word idion. He says the force of it 
is “private," “exclusively her own," “in 
which no other has a share,” “ not common 
to another and her.” Now he has only to 
take up his Greek Concordance, and under 
the word idion he will find “ his own city," 
“ their own tongue,” “ his own language,” 
&c., &c. Does this mean that in those cities 
or countries or languages no others had a 
portion except those who were mentioned in 
the sentences ? 

5th. Neither can we accept of the par¬ 
allelism that Mr. N. seeks to establish be- 
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Of these the only day not kept in Peking as 
a festival is the 7th day of the 7th month; 
the remainder are all important days in the 
calendars of the temples. 

Since the resemblance is very close be¬ 
tween the Kami and the Chinese Shen, it ap¬ 
peal's to me that auy attempt to employ 
Kami for God as known in Christian theolo¬ 
gy must be unsuccessful. Kaempfer says 
“ the gods who are the subject of their wor¬ 
ship they call Sin and Kami, which signifies 
souls or spirits.” Kami in Japan, like Shen 
in China, is a mediator, an angel, finite in 
power, and inferior in rank to the hereditary 
emperor. Christianity teaches that the heath¬ 
en should put aside all these intruding ob¬ 
jects; and that each man should address him¬ 
self directly to the Supreme Being in the 
way of prayer, and through the intercession 
of the one Mediator between God and man. 
What have we to do as Christians with the 
Kami, except to deny them ? The Roman 
Catholics adopted the equivalent to Ticn-chu 
as their term for God. It would be well if 
we knew what term is used by the Shinto 
sect for that Supreme Being whom they 
think they are not called on to worship, be¬ 
cause the Kami take nearer interest in their 
welfare. 

Kaempfer complains much of the igno¬ 
rance and arrogance of the Shinto sect. The 
attempt they are now making to revive the 
old ideas which surround the Mikado with 
the attributes of divinity, and require the 
people to worship him as a god, is proof 
sufficient that two centuries have not taught 
them wisdom. When the light of Western 
leligiou and science is beginning to shine in 
upon them, it is a bad time to think of re¬ 
storing such foolish notions. The Sben tai tsT, 
or alphabet of 14 letters, which forms one 
of the instrument by which they would re¬ 
animate a decayed religion, does not really 
belong- to them. It is Buddhist—in fact the 

O 

Corean alphabet, made for the Coreans from 
the Sanscrit, and therefore is written from 
left to right. Why this fact should be lost 
sight of by the Japanese is surprising. A 
glance at a Corean book is sufficient to settl c 
the question. 

Risking, March 30Lh, 1869. 


FURTHER NOTES ON OPIUM. 


BT J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


The following is the substance of a me¬ 
morial which appeared in the Peking Gazette, 
1st moon, 3rd and 4th day (Feb. 13th and 
14th), of this year, from a Censor, m 

in which he prays that the 
production of the drug may be done away 
with, as destroying the means of subsistence, 
and hence the lives of the people. 


“ It is the duty of the state, 1 ’ he says “ to 
provide for the wants of its people; and this 
opium is destroying the very foundations on 
which tlic state rests. Food is like heaven to 
the people; planting opium is like nourishing 
disease. It entered the country first at Kan- 

liang and then it spread to Shen¬ 

si, where it now grows everywhere in abund¬ 
ance. There are in each hsien more than 
10,000 meu of land, and in the province more 
than one million meu, under cultivation; and 
allowing three meu of land for one man for 
a year, which is the calculation, there is there¬ 
fore in each province a deficiency of food suf¬ 
ficient to support some 10,000 men. In the 


following hsien cities in Kiangsn— J|lj£ 
/rt cities in Honan—f|£ 
and in Shantung— 




1>CC y ■ *" " ° 7\h> 

opium and millet are grown in about equal 
quantities. So common is it that the children 
have a vulgar rhyme which one hears every¬ 
where—‘The whole earth over, the flowers 
[of the poppy] open; sleep goes, waking 
comes; to day we have [in possession], to¬ 
morrow it is gone [lost]; who cares for the 
future? The little people [inhabitants] covet 
wealth and forget the injury [inflicted]; the 
earth [foreign dirt] spreads everywhere with¬ 
out bounds.’ 


“The root must be removed, if opium 
smoking is to be abolished; and in this way 
only can the people have plenty, and life be 
nourished. 


“ In Kan sub and Shensi, where it was first 
planted, the people made money, and the 
mandarins also made much gain from the 
duty levied; and this plan they adopted to in¬ 
crease the revenues of a poor appointment. 
By and by the land was overgrown with it, 
and less and less grain was produced; and 
thus it came about, that the people began to 
starve—the valleys among the mountains 
were depopulated from insufficient food, and 
the people and soldiers were alike in want. 
Those who came with money to buy could not 
procure anything; and then it was that they 
threw themselves into the rivers and canals. 
The rebellion in the south-east was nothing to 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Peking. —Rev. H. Blodgefc, of the Ameri¬ 
can Board Mission, left for the U. S, in the 
April steamer.—Rev. L. N. Wheeler and 
Rev. H. H. Lowry have entered upon their 
labors as representatives of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the capit&L 
They occupy for the present the former res¬ 
idence of S. W. Williams, L. L. D.—Mrs. 
Bonney, with Miss Douw and Miss Adams, 
is occupying the former residence of Rev. 
W. H. Collins. These ladies are sent out by 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, and 
will no doubt find a good field for their 
efibrts among the women and girls of Peking. 

Rev. L. N. Wheeler writes, under date of 
March 29th:—“On the 14 th inst., Rev. H. 
Blodget baptized an interesting young lady, 
who is the second pupil of Miss Porter’s 
school received into the church.—Mr. Chapin, 
of T ‘ungchow, is much encouraged in his 
work. He has had the pleasure of receiving 
a number of converts lately.—About the be¬ 
ginning of the Chinese new year several 
thieves broke into the London Mission Hos¬ 
pital, and carried off valuable articles. The 
guilty parties have been apprehended, and 
sentence of death passed upon them.—We 
are having a very dry spring, and unless rains 
fall soon serious damage to the crops may be 
looked for. On yesterday the emperor went 
to one of the temples in the palace grounds, 
and offered prayer for rain.—Dr. Williams 
met with a severe accident to-day. In at¬ 
tempting to break off a few branches with 
blossoms from a peach tree in his yard, he 
fell to the ground and fractured his right 
collar hone. It is hoped that this unfor¬ 
tunate occurrence will only cause the Dr. a 
temporary inconvenience, and but fora short 
time detain him from work on his dictionary, 
which, by the way, is nearly ready for the 
press.” 

Tientsin. —Rev. L. N. Wheeler writes, un¬ 
der date of March 9th:—“ Rev. Mr. Hodge 
and Mrs. Hodge, of the Methodist New Con¬ 
nection Mission, returned to-day from Laou- 
ling, after an absence of two months. Mr. 
H. reports very encouraging progress in the 
work in that part of the held.—Mr. Lees re¬ 
presents his city work as recently having as¬ 
sumed a most encouraging aspect. His chap¬ 
el is daily crowded with interested hearers 
of the word.—Mr. Stanley, and other mis- 
sionories here, are oppressed with work, 
and increasing opportunities for usefulness. 
Every mission in Tientsin Bt&nds in need of 
immediate reinforcements.” 

Chefoo.— Rev. H. H. Lowry writes, under 
date of April 1st:—“Rev. H. Corbett lives 
on the hill side, quite a distance from the 
Chinese houses, and has a very fine chapel 


near his residence. The chape! is intended 
for native Christians to worship in, and not 
for tie purpose of street preaching. He has 
chapels on the street in the city. There is a 
regiment of soldiers quartered here, who 
dml every day when it is pleasant. They 
use English in all commands and orders. 
Since their arrival Mr. Corbett says he has 
had less difficulty in getting men into the 
chapel to hear preaching. They sav that if 
the Emperor must use the English language 
to drill soldiers to defend his empire, surely 
the people may be excused for learning from 
the foreign teachers.” 

Kiukiang.—R ev. E. S. Todd and family, 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Mis¬ 
sion, left for the U. S. in the April steamer. 
Mrs. Todd’s continued ill health is the cause 
of their departure. 

Hangchow.— Rev. D. D. Green and fami¬ 
ly, of the American Presbyterian Mission, left 
for the U. S. in the May steamer, to recruit 
health and strength, after a long residence 
in this climate. 

Foochow. —The difficulties in the Hok- 
chianh district have been satisfactorily settled. 
The Tiong-ngang Christians have returned 
to their homes, their houses having been re¬ 
paired and their property restored by order 
of the district magistrate, who hasalso issu¬ 
ed a very satisfactory proclamation, to be 
put up in all parts of the district, instructing 
the people that Christianity is tolerated, and 
that no person is to be compelled to contrib¬ 
ute to idolatrous processions, or in any way 
to support idolatry.—On the 2nd of May, 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin baptized ten converts at 
Ngii-ka, in the Hok-chiang district.-—As we 
write (May 20th) Rev. S. F. Woodin is ab¬ 
sent, with Dr. B. S. Lyman, on a trip into 
the Ing-hok district. There is considerable 
interest manifested in Christianity in some 
parts of this district.—Rev. J. R. Wolfe has 
recently been on an extended trip in the dis¬ 
tricts of Lien-kong and L<5-ngwong, duiing 
which he baptized over 50 converts. 

Canton. — Rev. H, V. Noyes writes :— 
“ The Rev. R. H. Graves, of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, has recently opened a new 
chapel in a favorable location on the main 
East and West street of the city. It was 
dedicated with appropriate services on Mon¬ 
day, April 5th, and since that time has been 
well attended. This is the third chapel 
opened inside the walls of the “old city”— 
those walls which solong stood as an impass¬ 
able barrier to the efforts of missionaries, as 
well as to the entrance of all foreigners.” 


Printed by Bozaxio, Kaxjai, & Co, Foocbow. 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


»T REV. F. S. TURNER. 


Chapter HE. 

On the Three Stages of Truth. 

To the untaught observer the surface of 
the globe presents a spectacle of inexplica¬ 
ble confusion. Rock and sand, chalk and 
clay, fire-wrought masses and water-laid de¬ 
ceits, are heaped up and thrown down, 
roken off and jumbled together—a field 
here, a fragment there—in utter defiance of 
systematic arrangement. Order and law are 
sought for in vain. The various materials 
of our earth appear to have been shaken up 
together and tossed out at random, until the 
wnole was allowed to rest in its condition of 
of hopeless chaos; and then a bright man¬ 
tle of vegetation was spread over all, to hide 
the innumerable faults and breaks and jarring 
contrasts from the eye. So it seems; hut we 
know that the disorder exists only in the 
ignorance of the observer. Geology has 
arisen ; and now every stratum falls into its 
fixed place, every fault and contortion has 
its explanation, and hardly a patch of gravel 
can lie on a hill side or by a river’s brink, 
without some account of its origin and the 
occasion of its present locality being de¬ 
manded and furnished. 

Will the endless diversities and labyrinth¬ 
ine confusion of human thought on relig¬ 
ious topics ever be mapped out, classified, 
and explained in a similar way? In these 
days of increasing confidence in the testimo¬ 
ny which Science bears to the universal 
reign of Law, it seems not quite extravagant 
to expect such an achievement. A convic¬ 
tion is gradually gaining ground that moral 
phenomena are amenable to law as well as 
physical. Who shall say that every religion 
aud every heresy will not one day be group¬ 
ed in its exact natural connection with all 
others, and some adequate cause for each be 
assigned ? In uttering this conjecture, I do 
not overlook the perversity of the human 
will and the depraved tendencies of human 
nature- Disease has its laws as well as 


health. If such a knowledge of the causes, 
conditions and consequences of the various 
forms of religion and superstition could be 
attained, it would assuredly be a powerful 
auxiliary to the propagation of the truth. 

Even if error be lawless, truth at least is 
orderly and natural. Paul’s doctrine inti¬ 
mates the existence of three great stages or 
platforms of truth, which may be likened to 
divisions of the temple. In the outermost 
court they take their stand on bare ethics; 
the secondary is trodden by worshippers of 
the true God ; innermost of all is the Holy of 
Holies, the perfect truth and life of Christ, 
in which his people are led into closest union 
with the Eternal Father. These divisions 
are also platforms successively ascending; 
and he who has attained to the higher has 
not abandoned the lower, but carries all its 
privileges and advantages on to his loftier 
abode. Logically distinguishable, they are 
not always distinct in manifestation; nor can 
it be said that every individual passes con¬ 
sciously in regular order from the one to the 
other. They cannot possibly be antagonistic 
to each other, though sometimes those who 
dwell below refuse to look up, and will not 
believe in aught more exalted than their own 
station; and those above despise those below, 
even disliking the very ground they occupy, 
true and divine though it be. But truth is 
always at one with itself. 

There are then these three stages of truth. 
First and fundamental is the moral stage, 
which plants its feet firmly on the level 
ground of our common human nature. The 
truths it teaches, though elementary, are the 
the indispensable basis of all spiritual life. 
Their evidence and authority are derived 
from conscience, or man’s moral constitution, 
which none but the utterly abandoned or 
wildly unreasonable dream of disputing. 
Conscience is liable to be led astray by im¬ 
perfect information, to be deteriorated by 
the influences of superstition, to be over¬ 
borne by the accumulation of prejudice aud 
evil habit. Nevertheless it is in the main a 
sure and safe guide. It may require in some 
cases awakening and educating, but receiv¬ 
ing these readily responds to the voice of 
reason and of truth. It would be perhaps 
difficult to point out any set of men who 
have been aole to abide permanently in the 
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light, we shall hardly persuade him of the 
existence of noon-day, by vehemently deny¬ 
ing that he sees at all. Let us not denounce 
Confucius as a foe, but welcome him as an 
ally, and use him ns a schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ. If there are traces of genuine 
theism in the ancient Chinese records, let us 
not spurn them away, but appeal to them as 
witnesses for the most high God. We shall 
never become master of the fortress of the 
Chinese mind by simple assault. We must 
find some friend within to open a portal, or 
we may batter away for weary years in vain. 
The answer may be carried farther. The 
best method is to awaken to new life what¬ 
ever sense of truth lies dormant in the Chi¬ 
nese mind. As John the Baptist heralded 
Christ's approach by preaching very plain 
and simple truths of morality to soldiers and 
tax-collectors and the people generally; as 
our Divine Master himself occupied a large 
portion of his ministry in ethical and theistic 
teaching ; so we must grudge no labour nor 
patience in the effort to rekindle the flame 
of conscience and revive the natural yearn¬ 
ings after the Father of spirits in the minds 
of our hearers. We may in our circum¬ 
stances need to spend much more of our 
strength in this preparatory toil than did the 
Apostles among the proselytes to Judaism. 
But if we toil all night and take nothing, the 
Lord will appear oil the shore at dawn. 

I cannot quit this branch of my subject, 
without ft word upon the importance of 
studying Chinese literature, and investigating 
Chinese forms of religious thought. The 
ideal missionary should have thoroughly 
mastered the whole range of Chinese litera¬ 
ture, and be able to write a complete history 
of the workings of the Chinese mind in mor¬ 
als and theology. lie should be able to quote 
on his side every right sentiment and noble 
conception of their poets and philosophers. 
Chinese history should be in bis hands a run¬ 
ning comment on the insufficiency of human 
wisdom, a perpetual illustration of the reali¬ 
ty of man's fallen state. Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taonism—each should contribute 
conclusive proof of man’s sense of his need of 
salvation, of the yearnings of his spirit for 
true divine life; while they should equally 
demonstrate their own inadequacy to supply 
that need, aud satisfy those yearnings. This 
is the ideal; which of course no one cau do 
more than approximate. It will require the 
united labours of us all throughout long 
years, to work it out worthily. But some 
moderate acquaintance with these topics— 
enough to show that we do not try to apply 
a remedy without having studied the disease 
—may more speedily be gained by every in¬ 
telligent and industrious man. I have heard 
it said that there are missionaries who alto¬ 


gether decry the study of the Chinese writ¬ 
ten chai’acter as quite unnecessary. So there 
was once an old woman who thought it al¬ 
most wrong for ministers to learn Greek, 
asking with indignant emphasis, “Do you 
suppose the Apostle Paul knew Greek ? ” 
But one must not believe every story that 
goes about. The old lady perhaps never ex¬ 
isted except in imagination; aud I cannot 
but hope that the report of missionaries who 
preach in a language, without caring to learn 
to read it, is also a myth. 

Hongkong, May, 1869. 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO POLYGAMY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL DODD. 


A paper which appeared on the above 
subject, in your number for January, by our 
good brother Nelson, of Shanghai, will doubt¬ 
less be read with interest, and will perhaps 
call forth some discussion. Being among 
those whom he raentious as opposed to the 
views advocated in that excellent, though to 
my mind too strongly expressed paper, I en¬ 
deavor to send you, as far as I am able, a 
plain statement of the extent to which we 
differ. It is admitted, then, on all hands, 
that polygamy is a lower and less desirable 
state of society than monogamy; and that it 
is attended with many known evils. If the 
question were, Shall a professed Christian 
take a second wife while his first wife is still 
living ? the answer would be. No, assuredly 
not. Now having made these and similar 
admissions, we yet venture to call in question 
some of the positions taken by Mr. Nelson. 

1st. We hold in reference to the three 
general remarks which he brings forward 
near the beginning of his paper, that the first 
applies quite as favorably to those who differ 
from Mr. Nelson as to those who agree with 
him ; the second is undeniable; but while the 
ideal of perfectiou set forth in the third i 3 
very desirable, yet it is in practice unattain¬ 
able. To say that even the wisest and best 
legislators, human or divine, may not tolerate 
imperfections in a lower state of society that 
should not be tolerated in a higher, or more 
advanced people, is simply to deny the les¬ 
sons of all history and experience. Take the 
very subject at present under discussion. We 
surely cannot have read the Old Testament 
without feeling that the supreme Legislator 
did tolerate irregularities in respect to di¬ 
vorce, polygamy, &c., then, that he does not 
tolerate now. It may be desirable that all 
Christians should be in that state of advance¬ 
ment represented by the “full com in the 
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tween polygamy and sutteeism. Before he 
institutes the comparison, let him show that 
the latter was ever openly practised among 
a people like the Jews, who not only received 
the law, but for centuries its exposition, from 
divinely appointed legislators, prophets, 
priests and kings; who although coming in 
daily contact with polygamy, yet scarcely 
ever once uttered a word in its condemna¬ 
tion. The command “Do no murder” is very 
plain; is the command “Divorce all your wives 
except one” equally plain? We do not re¬ 
gard marriage as a sacrament; but we regard 
our present duty in reference to polygamy 
something like our duty in reference to cir¬ 
cumcision. Both were practised by Old 
Testament saints—the one by divine appoint¬ 
ment, the other by divine sanctum; both are 
abolished in the New. “If ye be circum¬ 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” Gal. 
5: 2. Yet, “ Is any man called being circum¬ 
cised ? let him not become uncircumcised 
1 Cor. 7: 18. Now let Mr. N. show that less 
wisdom and charity and consideration for the 
good of the whole have been manifested in 
abolishing polygamy; or that polygamy was 
to be abolished in a manner different from 
that in which circumcision was to be abolish¬ 
ed. 

6th. The manner in which Mr. Nelson gets 
round the text found in 1 Tim. 3:2, “A 

bishop must be.the husband of one wife,” 

is not by any means universally accepted as 
the interpretation of that passage. He asks 
here. If the church members might have two 
wives, might they also be “ given to wine,” 
“strikers, ’ “brawlers," “covetous,” &c. &c. ? 
We answer, Yes, assuredly—to a degree at 
least that should not be tolerated in a man 
who was set up for an example and a teach¬ 
er. We really have no desire to prolong this 
discussion; but we might ask Mr. Nelson, if 
a novice, a recent convert, might not be a 
member of the church; or if a hitherto heath¬ 
en man should give credible evidence of a 
change of heart, should we refuse him a 
place at the communion table, or at the bap¬ 
tismal font, because bis wife and children 
were not in proper subjection? Assuredly 
not. We would all perhaps hesitate in mak¬ 
ing such a man a teacher of Christianity; 
but who would hesitate to baptize him on 
account of his unruly children? It does 
seem therefore to some to be far more in 
accordance with the strict interpretation of 
the words of Scripture, to suppose that the 
apostle had in nis eye there a church or 
churches gathered from among the heathen, 
in many of whose members, as is the case 
still, even outside of China, there was re¬ 
maining much of the poison of the old ser¬ 
pent tue devil, which manifested itself in 
different ways in different individuals. Now 


the apostle wants to mark with disapproba¬ 
tion every imperfection, and in reaffirming 
the original, but long abused, law of mar¬ 
riage, he tells Timothy that in selecting 
church officers he must pass by all polyg¬ 
amists. Dr. Macknight says here, “ Polyg¬ 
amy bad beeu permitted to the Jews by 
Moses, DeuL 21: 13, on account of the hard¬ 
ness of their hearts; and it was generally 
practised by the Eastern nations as a matter 
of indifference. It was therefore to be cor¬ 
rected mildly and gradually, by example 
rather than by express precept. And seeing 
reformation muBt begin somewhere, it was 
certainly fit to begin with the ministers of 
religion, that through the influence of their 
example the evil might be remedied without 
occasioning those domestic troubles and 
causeless divorces which must necessarily 
have ensued if, by an express injunction of 
the apostles, husbands immediately on their 
becoming Christians had been obliged to put 
away all their wives except one. According¬ 
ly, the example of the clergy, and of such of 
the brethren as were not married at their 
conversion, or who were married only to one 
woman, supported by the precepts of the 
gospel which enjoined temperance in the use 
of sensual pleasure, had in the fourth cen¬ 
tury effectually rooted out polygamy from 
the church.” 

If therefore some do not accept of the 
high ground taken on this subject by Mr. 
N., I hope it will not be regarded as a sign 
of unwillingness to obey the precepts of the 
New Testament, but rather of unwillingness 
to legislate where our Lord and his apostles 
have refused to legislate. There is no de¬ 
bate between Mr. Nelson and others on the 
undesirableness of polygamy, or the unlaw¬ 
fulness of a Christian’s taking a second wife. 
The whole discussion hinges on the one and 
only point of “putting away.” It is on this 
point that we come into close quarters, and 
that the death blow must be dealt to one 
of the combatants. Remembering then that 
all the passages brought forward by Mr. 
Nelson in his article refer to taking a wife, 
and are given to those who have already sub¬ 
mitted to the law of Christ; remembering 
too that God did sanction and regulate polyg¬ 
amy among his ancient people ; remember¬ 
ing that the New Testament church was es¬ 
tablished among those people and others like 
them in this respect; let Mr. N., or any 
other, bring forward one text to show that 
the applicant for baptism in the apostolic 
church was required to put away all his 
wives except one, and the debate ceases be¬ 
tween him and us from that moment. We 
admit that Christianity destroys polygamy; 
yet, as we are talking of marriage, we say, 
Bring forward the Scripture passages, not 
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regulating marriage , but regulating divorce, 
among converts from tlie neathen. After 
yon have done that, and showed that it is 
enjoined, let us—but until you do it, do you 
—“forever be silent 1” 

The state of things that we encounter here 
is something, like this. The desire ou the 
part of the neathen Chinese to have children 
who will bury them, and care for their graves 
after their decease, is very great. If a man’s 
first wife proves barren, he will, if he 13 able, 
get a second; and this relation among the 
Chinese is not reckoned disgraceful or sinful, 
any more than like relations were held dis¬ 
graceful among good and holy men of old, 
Rke Abraham, Jacob and others. The chil¬ 
dren by these marriages are just as legitimate 
as Judah, Dau or Joseph were; would be 
just as eligible for any office in the empire 
as though they had been born of the first 
wife. Now, the head of such a family ap¬ 
plies for baptism; he gives evidence that 
would justify the missionary in baptizing 
him, were jt not for that second wife and her 
children. She has felt heretofore that though 
she occupied a secondary place in his family, 
yet her character and reputation were unim- 
pcached and her children were legitimate; 
but since her husband has heard the gospel 
of “ peace and love,” what under all the cir¬ 
cumstances is to be done ? Would Mr. N. 
say. Turn her off as a harlot, and her children 
as bastards, but provide for them ? We say, 
Give us your divine authority for so doing ; 
we are acquainted with all those texts that 
you have quoted; they bear upon your, or 
this man’s, taking a wife again. But that is 
not the difficulty here ; the wives- have been 
already taken ; the relations have been en¬ 
tered iuto before the parties could possibly 
know anything at all about the meaning of 
the Greek word idion. We accept all that 
you say about “ cutting off the right hand ” 
and “ plucking out the right eye,” but sustain 
your position here by the Holy Scripture. 
Show, either from the Old Testament or 
from the New, that he is to “put her away.” 
Such cases here are often not unlike that in 
Dent. 22: 28, 29, where it is said., “ Because 
he hath humbled her, he may not put her 
away all his days.” Until then you can sus¬ 
tain your position from Scripture—not by 
telling us how Christians are to take wives, 
but by telling us how they are to get clear 
of them, when already taken in good faith— 
we will bring in your first general remark, 
and let matters continue as they are—feeliug 
that polygamy is an evil, yet one which for¬ 
tunately cannot be continued in the church 
very far beyond the first generation from 
heathenism; and, in our opinion, far the best 
way of settling it is in the manner advocated 
by Calvin, Doddridge, Macknigiit, Whate- 


ley, and others of like views. Mr. Nelson 
argues the question chiefly with the weapons 
that he draws from the armary of God’s 
word. This is right. What we regard as the 
one fault of the entire paper is that his di¬ 
rectly scriptural arguments bear on the sub¬ 
ject of a Christian man’s taking a wife ; and 
not on the subject of a converted polygamist’s 
disposing of his overplus of wives. We 
only notice then the injustice that is done to 
the “ weaker vessel ” in this separation— i. e., 
the blow does not fall with anything like 
equal severity on both parties, though the 
man is generally the chief offender. 

In a very sensible and just notice that is 
taken of Mr. N.’s article in a Shanghai news¬ 
paper, the suggestion is made that if the 
question is carried by the missionaries against 
Mr. N., it will be bard for them to reprove 
their countrymen for living with Chinese 
girls. The two questions are entirely dis¬ 
tinct. If the foreigner is married, but his 
wife at home, he is living in the violation of 
a solemn vow that he entered into before 
God and men; the Chinaman violates no 
such vow by taking his second wife. But 
even supposing the foreigner is not married, 
his contract is clandestine, disgraceful, and. 
temporary, to be followed by a brood of bas¬ 
tards ; the Chinaman’s contract is open, 
above-board, not regarded as dishonorable, 
and meant to be perpetual, and to be follow¬ 
ed by a family of legitimate children. While 
the foreigner remains here, he may accord¬ 
ing to his ability care for his woman and 
children; but when, after having made his 
purse, he returns home, there must be a 
struggle often in his breast between the 
shame of taking with him a China girl whom 
he hired, and who has borne him half caste 
bastard children to whom he may be attach¬ 
ed, and the siu of abandoning them here 
without parents, friends, or nationality. The 
Chinaman need look forward to no such 
struggle; his children will be trained by him, 
and will inherit his name and property. The 
two questions are “ wide as the poles asun¬ 
der.” 

The lists in favor of, and opposed to, the 
views advocated by Mr. Nelson might of 
course be increased indefinitely. We make 
no remarks on them at all, further than to- 
say that we have just been reading Pascal’s 
letters, and desire to throw out of the lists 
entirely the testimony of the Romish 
missionaries. They may abide by the rules 
they lay down; and they may find it some¬ 
times for the “ good of the church ” to de¬ 
part from them. We understand that the 
American Board of Commissioners for For¬ 
eign Missions allows a man to keep any one 
of his wives whom be may prefer. I have 
only heard this, and am not in a position to 
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verify or disprove it at present. You may 
be able however, Mr. Editor, to find out 
from some of the excellent brethren of that 
honored society; so that if I have been mis¬ 
informed, they may not even for a month lie 
under the misrepresentation. If I mistake 
uot, the missionaries of the “ Board of For¬ 
eign Missions of the American Presbyterian 
Church” have referred this question home 
more than once, but have bad it referred 
back to be decided by themselves. 

Hangchow, March, 1869. 


PREPARATORY WORK IN MISSIONS. 


BY REV. W. ASHMORE. 


It has become common of late, among a cer¬ 
tain class of persons, to pronounce missions 
a failure. Some residents of China, who are 
sincere well wishers of mission work, are per¬ 
plexed by this asseveration, and ask if it can 
be true. To such we beg to address ourselves. 

It was said of John the Baptist that be 
should go before his Master, “ to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord.” The pre¬ 
paratory work, of missions comprises several 
distinct branches. First, There has been a pre¬ 
paratory work among missionaries as a body, 
whereby they have been provided with imple¬ 
ments for their work, and taught the most 
effective mode of using them. Second, There 
has been a work of providence in controling 
the concrete experience of heathenism in a 
way to demonstrate its insufficiency and folly. 
Third, There is a work of leavening the heath¬ 
en mind with certain preliminaries of Chris¬ 
tianity, preparatory to the erection of the 
superstructure itself. 

The truths involved in each strand of this 
threefold cord claim consideration before tho 
work should be harshly judged a failure; but it 
is only to the last oue that attention is now 
directed. 

And we must, begin by claiming for a new 
system of religion truth that allowance of time 
and agency, in order to its success, that men 
freely accord to a new system of truth about 
any other subject—say for example politics, 
or religion. A revolution in public sentiment 
is not the work of a day usually. The accepted 
phases of opinion on the leading civil, social, 
financial, governmental and religious problems 
of the age have not been the mushroom growth 
of a night. Transformation is effected step 
by step, and stage by stage. Current maxims 
representing the motive forces of the passing 
era are not the elaborations of one mind, but 
of many. They set forth. Dot the rectified ex¬ 
perience of one generation, but of several, 
accordingly men do not lose patience, and 
declare a new principle a failure, because it 
does not mature its fruit within the life time 
of one man or one relay of advocates. Even ' 
its enemies judge it more wisely than that. | 


Illustrations are abundant. For example, 
nothing can be more pronounced than the 
present English sentiment against the slave 
trade. Once it was not so. There was a time 
when a mighty preponderance of partiality 
was in its favor. Long before- the days of 
Clarkson and ‘Wilberforce, voices had been lifted 
against it. Men who were young when they 
began to proclaim its iniquity grew old and 
died without seeing a change in public opin¬ 
ion. Even when such dauntless minds as 
that of Wilberforce were enlisted in the cru¬ 
sade, it made progress only through constant 
speaking, writing and organising, and amid 
the smoke of many a stubborn battle. In 
1787 it was deemed a wise but a bold move to 
introduce the subject on the floor of Parlia¬ 
ment. But even then its friends dared not 
hazard a vote. The commingled coldness and 
contempt with which they were viewed by the 
Pitt ministry and the country at large is mat¬ 
ter of history. It was not till 1791 that they 
ventured to call for a division of the house, 
and when they did so they were defeated by a 
majority of seventy-five. But tbey did not 
despair; tbey returned to the conflict again 
and again, until in 1807 the question was car¬ 
ried, and the sentiment which bad been strug¬ 
gling for generations to make itself felt be¬ 
came the expressed conviction of a great 
people and the law of a great nation. 

Again. A new state policy concerning the 
union of chnrch and state has just attained 
the seals of office in connection with the pres¬ 
ent Parliament. Yet this is not a new pro¬ 
posal. It was enunciated before some of its 
present active supporters were born, and had 
a powerful body of advocates long before mis¬ 
sionaries bad any access to China beyond the 
preciucts of the old thirteen hongs. Its friends 
did not have to learn a new language in order 
to diffuse their sentiments; nor did they have 
to appeal to a constituency whose modes of 
thought were new to them; nor yet was the 
change proposed a revolutionary one, affecting 
the very texture of religion itself, but simply 
organic as relates to the mode of administra¬ 
tion. And yet, with all those advantages, 
this doctrine of generations dead and buried 
lias bad a slow and laborious ascent to its 
present ascendancy. So then the efforts of 
years ago have not been failures after all. 
There is a new discover made by scientific 
men concerning (i the indestructibility of 
force.” If this is time of physical forces, it is 
still more so of moral forces. The force ex¬ 
pended a generation ago in this controversy 
has not been lost. It has been diffused, but 
retained, and has rendered necessary the ex¬ 
penditure of less force in the hour of final 
conflict. So it is in missionary work. 

But, not to go so far away for an illustra¬ 
tion, England has for nearly thirty years been 
engaged in “ opening China.” The point of 
the wedge was entered by gunboats and 
armies, and the diplomatic muscle of succes¬ 
sive cabinets has been wielding the beetle 
ever since, and it is not driven home yet. It 
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would exhibit a sad lack of appreciation in 
the missionary body, which we are glad to say 
they are not guilty of, if they should point 
to the cordon of barriers which surround trea¬ 
ty ports, and say that the foreign policy of 
thirty years back has been a failure. 

Let us then allow religion to make progress 
in conformity with the lawB which regulate 
the formation and growth of a new public 
opinion. Christianity is not one truth merely, 
but a system of troths, of profound import 
and broad application. These truths canuot 
be all taken into the heathen mind at once. 
It cannot be done by individual minds, much 
less by mind in the mass. A single truth must 
sometimes be preached for months and even 
years, before it permeates the public appre¬ 
hension. When it has gained a lodgement, 
the way is proposed for another truth depend¬ 
ent upon the first one. And in tbi9 way must 
the process go on, until there begins to be 
formed in the aggregate of mind something 
like a definite conception of what Christianity 
involves. After this manner do we find the 
Jewish mind leavened gradually with its various 
conceptions of the Messiah—some parts of the 
process extending even through several genera¬ 
tions. After this manner too were the minds 
of the Savior’s disciples leavened gradually with 
proper conceptions concerning His person 
and His work. And just in this manner are 
we content to make progress in converting 
heathen nations. 

Let us point out a specific instance. It is 
understood that in the bearer of a religious 
message some degree of confidence in his in¬ 
tegrity must precede a reception of the mes¬ 
sage itself. When a missionary arises in an 
entirely new field of effort, his design and his 
motives become subjects of severe scrutiny. 
As soon as he has learned to speak be tells 
them, in answer to their questions, that his 
sole object is to do them good, without hope 
of any reward whatever from them. Do they 
believe this? Not a word of it. 'Disinterest¬ 
edness of such a nature is unknown to them; 
and the profession of it they regard as a veil 
of flimsy pretence, to conceal ulterior and 
sinister designs. More commonly they look 
upon him as an emissary sent forward to pre¬ 
pare the way for some foreign aggression. 
Here at once is a complete dead lock. No 
progress can be made so long as that impres¬ 
sion remains. But how is it to be removed ? 
Will strong assertion do it? Not at all. They 
themselves are vehement liars, and they im¬ 
pute the same capability to others. There is 
only one possible way. The missionary must 
live it down. The heathen observe him as he 
goes about among them; they mark his patient 
continuance in well doing, his work in preach¬ 
ing, in schools, in hospitals, in visiting their 
sick, in helping their distressed; and at length 
a new conception fills the heathen mind, that 
there is such a thing as a pure disinterested 
benevolence, and that it is connected with the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Tears, it may be, 
are required for the inculcating of this one 


belief. This was a work devolved upon the 
earlier missionaries to China; younger mis¬ 
sionaries are not hindered by this difficulty. 
They are allowed at once to enter upon the 
benefit of the public Bentiment created by 
those who have gone before them, as a junior 
partner succeeds to “ the good will ” of the 
long established firm into which he has be¬ 
come incorporated. 

But when one obstacle is removed, another 
appears. The missionaries may be “ true men 
and not spies;” but then their religion may 
have no power to vitalize the Chinese con¬ 
science that is possessed by their own moral 
precepts, of which they have an abundance. 
This cannot be lived down in a community 
until at least a small but substantial body of 
converts is gathered. These, in turn, like their 
teachers before them, are subjected to search¬ 
ing criticism. That these converts should 
profess good is not at all strange, bat that 
they should continue to practice good things 
is indeed surprising. As with Moses in the 
desert, the wonder is not that the bush burned, 
but that it was not consumed. Another space 
of years is demanded for this demonstration; 
and in due time there arises in the community 
another sentiment, which is also prerequisite 
to the full force of the truth upon any large 
number of people, and it is that the religion 
of Jesus is a religion of life and power. 

In this way he might go on, and show how 
one idea after another secures for itself a rec¬ 
ognition in the general comprehension. It is 
like approaching steadily but Barely, by a suc¬ 
cession of parallels, to the stronghold of a 
fortress. 

In this connection we must amplify a 
thought already suggested. There is in every 
people a strong tendency to think in the 
mass. In other words, they are inclined to 
think as their neighbors do, and to believe no 
faster than the aggregate of minds around 
them. In no nation is this peculiarity more 
marked than among the Chinese. Where 
there exists this stubborn cohesiveness, the 
truth may be lodged as surely in the mass; 
but it requires longer time for a visible mani¬ 
festation. Two vessels containing, the one a 
large, and the other a small quantity of water, 
may be placed over the same hot fire. The 
small quantity will soon be in ebullition; 
while nothing but a slight vapor rising from 
the other will indicate that it has received any 
heat at all; and yet there is as much beat in 
it as in the small one. Such is the tendency 
of the particles to change their places under 
the effect of heat that no one particle can be 
heated much in advance of its neighbor; they 
muBt all be brought towards the boiling point 
together. 

This serves to illustrate the twofold work 
carried on in the missionary process. 

First, There is a distinct work going on in 
individual minds—that is, in the minds of 
I those who, as regards a certain spiritual inde- 
\ pendence, are in the providence of God dis¬ 
integrated from the mass of minds around 
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them. In them we see the various parts of 
that complex moral change called conversion 
carried on rapidly from beginning to consum¬ 
mation. This process may begin with a loss 
of confidence in idolatry; is followed, first by 
a vague belief of the truth, then by a convic¬ 
tion more or less decided of personal guilt, 
then by repentance towards God, and finally 
by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The work 
thus done soon becomes visible; for such per¬ 
sons make an open profession of faith, and 
are received into the church. It ia quite com¬ 
mon for careless observers to regard them as 
exhibiting the sum total of missionary prog¬ 
ress. But they who generalize in such an 
inconsiderate manner foil in a juBt compre¬ 
hension of the subject. For 

Second, There ia a gradual work going on 
in compact masses of mind, by which the 
above mentioned progress of conversion is be¬ 
ing repeated very slowly, but on a grander 
scale. There is the same loss of confidence in 
idolatry taking possession of a community as 
it takes possession of individuals, and this is 
followed by the same dim conception of the 
truth; but in this case the segments of the 
circle are very much larger, and require cor¬ 
respondingly more time to be traversed. Mis¬ 
sionary congregations are proverbially fluc¬ 
tuating and uncertain. The number that can 
be induced to repeat their visits to the chapel 
sufficiently often to enable them to compre¬ 
hend an outline of the whole truth is compar¬ 
atively small. They come and go like the 
particles of water in a cauldron. They hear 
perhaps a truth or two distinctly, and then are 
gone. Another group collects to hear the same 
truth, or some other one, and then likewise 
disappears. So that as regards the general 
body of hearers, the missionary’s work is not 
so much to fill a few minds with many truths, 
as to leaven many minds with a few truths. 
One man of a village can tell his neighbors 
that at the chapel they teach that there is but 
one God, and that idols are vanity; and he 
may have been impressed with nothing be¬ 
yond this. Another man has got hold of an¬ 
other idea, that there is to be a resurrection 
and eternal judgment. Another, that Jesus 
died on the cro®3 as an atonement for sin. 
Here are some of the essential elements of 
faith. Here are some of the prismatic rays 
which, when supplemented and combined, 
form pure white light. We admit that until 
this concentration takes place no decisive re¬ 
sults can follow. But if we are to believe in 
" the conservation of force,” we are to believe 
also in “ the conservation of light.” It was a 
favorite speculation of Sir James Stephenson, 
that the coal formations were the stored up 
light and heat of some of the earlier periods 
of creation. So now there is much pure light 
being absorbed into the general comprehen¬ 
sion throughout towns and villages. For we 
do know' that people very often exchange with 
each other, in the way of conversation, the 
fractions of truth they have learned at differ¬ 
ent times and in different ways about Chris¬ 


tianity. So that all those things are confluent 
towards the formation, in the general mind, 
of a more distinct and correct conception of 
what Christianity is, what it proposes, and 
what it demands. And from this prepared 
soil we shall have reason to look in due time 
for a remunerative harvest. 

Lest this should be deemed a visionary way 
of self encouragement, we must adduce the 
first Christian church organized at Jerusalem. 
“The number of the names together were 
about a hundred and twenty,” we are told in 
the Scriptures. No one will for a moment 
suppose this “ hundred and twenty ” comprised 
all the results of the teaching of the Savior 
and of his Apostles for three years. That it 
was not so is evident from what took place 
just after, when thousands who had been 
“made ready” were converted in a day. 
Neither does “ the number of the names ” on 
church rolls disclose all the results of mission¬ 
ary labor now. 

Every one is familiar perhaps with the case 
of Rammohun-Roy in India, Although he 
never become a Christian, he himself and many 
adherents renounced the polytheism of the 
day and sought refuge in a pure and lofty 
theism. Here his progress stopped. It re¬ 
quired time for the logical sequences of his 
doctrine to incubate in the public mind. At 
the present time, a modern believer in him— 
Keshnb Chunder Sen—has taken up the sub¬ 
ject, and has pushed it on decidedly further 
in the direction of simple Christianity. A 
similar case is that of the late king of Siam. 
Before his ascension to the throne, he filled 
the office of the high priest of Buddhism, 
which it is well understood ia a religion of 
atheism. Pressed by the arguments of mis¬ 
sionaries, he too, together with am influential 
portion of the priesthood, abandoned his 
atheism, and admitted the existence of a God, 
whom he then styled “ the superintending 
agency of the universe.” It is true that “ he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is the rewarder of them that dili¬ 
gently seek Him.” Although these persons 
have not progressed far enough to see that 
God is “ the warder of them that diligently 
seek Him,” is it not something that they have 
been led to accept the first half of the propo¬ 
sition, and believe that “ God is? " 

Missionary operations in China proper can 
hardly be said to date back of the opening of 
the treaty ports in 1842. This was only 
twenty-seven years ago. He who would 
guage the results of this brief period must 
take not only the number of professed Chris¬ 
tians, amounting to thousands; he must also 
take the census of the tens of thousands who 
have accepted particular portions of the truth, 
and who begin to “ see men as trees walking;” 
and then of the hundreds of thousands of those 
into whose minds there has implanted itself 
the first suspicion they ever dared to entertain 
that idolatry is a cheat and a lie; and finally 
he must calculate the vantage weight of the 
present more correct, and respectful public 
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sentiment concerning Christianity, as compar¬ 
ed with that entertained twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. Missionary expectations were then 
looked upon with a smile of quiet contempt, 
aa something that would be barren of result, 
and be given up in wenriness. It is not so 
now. Christianity is recognized by themselves 
as something that roust be taken into account 
when measuring the forces that will sway the 
future of the empire. The leverage gained by 
this improvement in public sentiment is of 
itself worth a generation of patient waiting. 

SWATOW, May, 1869. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


BY T. AVATTKR&. 


Chapter I. 
Historical Summary. 


( Continued.) 

We come next to the illustrious and 
and long lived T‘ang dynasty, which 
reigned over China from A. D. 618 to 
906. Its founder was at first a foe to 
Buddhism and Taoism, and tided to ex¬ 
pel both. He is said to have caused a 
hundred thousand rdigieux of the two 
sects to return to ordinary life, 1 and 
his vigorous measures against the here¬ 
tics seem to have given satisfaction to 
the orthodox Chinese. Yet this em¬ 
peror has been accused of a partiality 
towards the followers of Lao-tzfi, from 
whom a direct descent was claimed for 
him, probably for no more cogent reas¬ 
on than the identity of names. A high 
officer, Fu-yi i having requested 

that Buddhism be driven out, the em¬ 
peror called a meeting of the friends 
and enemies of the religion to discuss 
the subject. Fu-yi attacked and Siao- 
defended Buddhism, and 
according to the historian the former 
gained the victory. 2 The second em¬ 
peror, T‘ai-tsung, one of the most illus¬ 
trious of all the rulers of China, who 
“may be justly compared with the 
AntoninesofRome,” 3 has been accused 

1 Pautblor, Chine, p. 28S. Tung-ciilcn, cli. 39. 

2 Tuftn-cblen, Ac., ch. 31C. 

3 Decline and Fall, ch. 51. Gibbon speaks of him 
by mistake ns the first, sovereign of this dynasty. 
Does not the accurate Mr. Edkins nod when he 

says that Gibbon speaks of T‘&l-tsung as the 
Augustus of the East? 


of a leaning to Buddhism, but appa¬ 
rently on insufficient grounds. He in¬ 
terested himself very deeply in the 
welfare of his subjects, ana regarded 
the observauce of the family relations 
as one of the most important elements 
of a people’s happiness. Hence he 
looked with displeasure on the life of 
celibacy or virginity which dissevered 
the ties of kindred; and he issued an 
edict accordingly that all monks and 
nuns should continue to pay reverence 
to their parents. 4 The liberal and en¬ 
lightened policy which he pursued, 
however, and the tenderness he seems 
to have had for the weaknesses of his 
subjects, may have led him to deal 
with Buddhists and Taoists in a man¬ 
ner different from that which would 
have pleased Confucian zealots. 

It was during the reign of this sov¬ 
ereign (62Y to 650) that the monk 
flourished who is perhaps the most re¬ 
markable and famous of all the Bud¬ 
dhists of China. Yuan-(or HsUan) 
chwang, the Hiuen-tsang of Edkins, 
and the Hiouen-thsang of French writ¬ 
ers, left his native place in 629 to travel 
westward in search of the books and 
doctrines of the faith of which he had 
become an enthusiastic professor, and 
to preach that faith to others. It is 
impossible to do more here than mere¬ 
ly mention his name, but abundant in¬ 
formation about him and his travels is 
easily accessible. He spent sixteen 
years abroad, of which five were pass¬ 
ed in the great religious establishment 
of Nfilanaa, in Magadha, where he 
made himself perfect master of the 
Sauscrit language and of the Buddhist 
doctrines. On his return home, he de¬ 
voted himself to the translation of the 
works he had brought with him, and 
to the propagation of Buddhism gener¬ 
ally, resisting the tempting offers made 
to him by T‘ai-tsung. According to 
one authority he translated or helped 
to translate six hundred and fifty seven 
works under the auspices and command 
of the emperor, and oy every means in 
his power he tried to extend the relig¬ 
ion of which he was a pure minded 
and zealous adherent. The Life of 


4 T*uag-chien, Ac., ch. 32. 
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Yuan-chwang was written by two 
friends; and hie Account of Western 
Countries, derived from Indian sources 
—a work which, as its eulogist says, 
can never decay—was edited by an. au¬ 
thor named Pien-chi The Life 

and Travels, 

“ Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hilts whose heads 
touch heaven,’* 

and many “ moving accidents,” and 
“ hair-breadth scapes,” it was the au¬ 
thor’s hint to speak, constitute a very 
delightful and useful book. Scarcely 
less interesting, and perhaps more use¬ 
ful, is Yuan-ch wang’s Account of West¬ 
ern Countries—though in this, no less 
than in the previous work, many things 
are recorded which cannot be believed. 
Apart, however, from his character as 
a traveller and an author, and in spite 
of the gross absurdities (for so we must 
call them) which were imposed on him, 
and which he has written down, the 
man is altogether worthy of admiration. 
His unconquerable will, his dauntless 
pluck, his genius, and above all his un¬ 
swerving faith, his fervent zeal, and his 
pure and holy life mate him worthy of 
of a place beside the saints and martyrs 
of a purer faith, and among the good 
and self-denying of the world . * * * * * 6 

Alas, however, there were not many 
in the kingdom like this Master of the 
Law. The professors of Buddhism 
seem to have been about this time in 
the habit of practising necromantic arts, 
and imposing on the people by pretend¬ 
ed drugs for conferring long life. The 
emperor Kao-tsung in 657 sent a num¬ 
ber of these persons back to their na¬ 
tive country, India. 6 In the same year 
this emperor found it necessary to issue 
au edict ordering monks and nuns to 
desist from receiving the adoration of 
their parents. During the period that 
the Empress Wu reigned lor her son 
Chung-tsung (684 to 705), Buddhism 
"was popular and in power, and it can¬ 
not be said to have made an honorable 


0 For Yuan-chwang, boo Jalien's Hlatoire de la Vie 

de Hlouea-thsacg, Sic.; alec hie ilemolras sur lee 

Contrfee Occideotales, &o.; B. St. Hilaire's L/o 

Bouddha ct aa Religion, p. 18S, &c.; Editing, A T . O. 
B., Nos. 203,20S; Max M'iller, Chips from a Ger¬ 

man Workshop, Vol. 1, p. 235. 

6 Tung-chiea, 4c., ch. 40, 


use of its good fortune, at least accord¬ 
ing to the Confucian annalist. The 
profligate and abundoned character of 
the empress, and the vices of her 
favourite, the priest Huai-yi J ]^| 
brought disgrace on the religion they 
professed. 7 On two occasions this priest 
was intrusted with important military 
command; and his intimacy with her 
Majesty elicited from a Confucianist a 
very severe memorial. The empress, 
however, said that Huai-yi was very 
useful in the palace on account of his 
mechanical skill; and she continued to 
protect and favour him. This man ad¬ 
mitted into the priesthood the greatest 
ruffians he could find, and was in the 
habit of strolliug about attended by a 
band of these creatures, on whom he 
depended for bullying and insulting the 
hostile but now humbled Confucianists. 
Office was conferred on another priest 
about this time, but he also was wick¬ 
ed, and he was deprived of his appoints 
ment and rank a year afterwards, on a 
charge of embezzlement of public prop¬ 
erty. This acceptance of secular hon¬ 
ours and emoluments on the part of the 
clergy did not escape their enemies, 
who animadvert severely on the incon¬ 
sistency thus displayed. About the 
year 686 a Chinese monk named Yi¬ 
elding ^ went to India to ob¬ 
tain sacred books. He also wrote a 
work giving an account of a party of 
fifty-six Buddhist monks which had 
some time previously gone to India for 
a similar purpose. 8 

The ascendancy of Buddhism, how¬ 
ever, and the abuse which its adherents 
made of it, were followed by a retribu¬ 
tion. In the reign of Ynan-(or HsOan) 
tsung (713 to 755), the monasteries 
were purged, and twelve thousand 
monks and nuns were expelled. The 
building of new temples, the casting of 
images, and the copying out of the sa¬ 
cred books, were all strictly prohibited; 
and, to add to the disgrace, official per- 

7 T'ung-chien, Sio., oh. 41. _ 

B This work Is entitled gi If W- 

See Ma Tuao-Un, ch, 227. Jallea, Melanges, iic., 
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bod ages were forbidden to suffer any 
intercourse between monks, nuns, or 
Taoists, and the members of their fami¬ 
lies. 9 

Under the next emperor, however, 
Buddhism revived, and again obtained 
imperial favour. Such indeed was the 
partiality of most of the sovereigns of 
the T‘ang dynasty for this religion that 
it has passed into a proverb, and T*ang 
Fo ^ means to be devoted to 
Buddha. Su-tsung, in the first year of 
his reign (750), had a religious pageant 
performed in his palace, at which the 
ladies of the court personated Buddhist 
worthies, and the high officers did them 
obeisance. 

His successor, Tai-tsung (768 to 779), 
was perhaps still more infatuated. He 
had high stages erected, on which he 
caused learned priests to read and ex- 
lain the sacred books, especially the 
utraofthe Benevolent King, to crowds 
of people. Shortly after this he admit¬ 
ted more than a thousand individuals to 
the vows of religion. The Chang-ching 
monastery was also frequently honour¬ 
ed by the emperor’s visits, and he pre¬ 
sented it with a bowl for use in the cel¬ 
ebration of the Ulan hui, or Hungry 
Ghosts’ festival, which takes place on 
the 15th day of the 7th moon. * 1 

la the year 819 the Emperor Hsien- 
tsung, assenting to a request made to 
him, despatched a number of officers to 
meet the procession of a finger-bone of 
Buddba, and escort it into the capital. 
The procession of the bone caused a 
great excitement, and all the people 
from the highest to the lowest crowded 
to see the precious relic. Han Yo, bet¬ 
ter known by his posthumous title Han 
Wen-kung, at the time Vice-President 
of the Board of Punishments, alone 
dared to stand aloof, and to remain true 
to the “ original doctrines.” He de¬ 
nounced the emperor’s conduct also in 
a very free and indignant memorial, 
which so much enraged the emperor 
that he wanted to have the memorial¬ 
ist put to death. Two high officers, 
however, interceded on behalf of Han 

9 T'uug-chlea, ch. 43. 

1 T'ung-otaien, Sic., ch. 46. 


Yti, and begged for mercy to him as a 
loyal servant, though rash of speech, 
and in order to keep open the road of 
words—that is, to preserve liberty of 
address to the throne. The honest of¬ 
fender was, however, degraded and 
banished to the pestilential district of 
Chao-chou foo (near Swatow), as he 
pathetically laments in a short poem. 
The next emperor recalled Han Yq, and 
gave him again a high office. His me¬ 
morial on the sacred bone had made 
him famous, and the people in his new 
jurisdiction feared to offend one who 
had dared to propose the burning of 
such a relic. 2 

From this last fact we can see—and 
indeed we learn it from other sources 
also—that Buddhism had now pervad¬ 
ed the whole empire, and attained its 
high and palmy state. Monasteries and 
hermitages abounded everywhere, gen¬ 
erally built on spots remarkable for beau¬ 
ty of scenery. Poets sang its praises, 
and emulated the religieux in strictness 
as to fasting and other religious exer¬ 
cises. The monks and nuns were rich¬ 
ly endowed, and lived in dignified seclu¬ 
sion, but often in apathetic indolence. 
From the emperor and his court down 
to the lowest of the people, almost ev¬ 
ery one was its adherent. The inferior 
classes were believers in it, says a Con- 
fiicianist, through fear of punishments 
and calamities; and the upper classes 
delighted in it on account of its meta¬ 
physical speculations about nothingness 
and similar subjects. There were still, 
however, a few genuine followers of the 
Chinese sage; and with them the for¬ 
eign religion was hated as much as 
ever. It was a disgrace for one of them 
to have any intimacy with its profess¬ 
ors, and we can read in the works of 
Han Wfin-kung how warmly he repudi¬ 
ated the imputation of entertaining even 
a little respect for Buddhism. He is 
very careful to show that the rumour 
of his doing so arose from his having 
by force of circumstances made the ac~ 
quaintance of a monk who was more 

2 Tung-chlco &c. ( ch. 49. Kdklitt, N. C.JJ., No. 207. 
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intelligent than the generality of the 
fraternity. 8 

Evil days came, however, and Buddh¬ 
ism had again to pass through the 
fiery ordeal of persecution. The em¬ 
peror Wu, who reigned from 841 to 
846, was under the influence of a Taoist 
who persuaded him to attempt the ex¬ 
tirpation of the hostile religion. At the 
Eastern and Northern capitals two mon¬ 
asteries weve allowed to remain with 
thirty monks in each; while throughout 
the country one religious house was al¬ 
lowed to each large district, the number 
of inmates being left undetermined. 
All the remaining establishments were 
ordered to be abolished, and their oc¬ 
cupants to return to civil life. The cens¬ 
ors were instructed to see that those 
orders were thoroughly carried out, and 
we can easily imagine how conscien¬ 
tiously the Confucianist9 would execute 
such a task. The lands and other prop¬ 
erty attached to the religious houses 
were all secularized; the images, hells, 
and all other metallic articles, were 
melted down and made into coin; and the 
wood and stone were taken to make 
and repair public buildings. Of the 
large monasteries more than four thou¬ 
sand six hundred, and of the small es¬ 
tablishments more than forty thousand, 
were thu3 destroyed. The number of 
monks and nuns who were sent out on 
the world amounted to two hundred 
and sixty thousand five hundred and 
eighty. The extent of landed property 
which accrued to the state by this 
measure seems almost incredible; and 
of male and female slaves found on 
the establishments, a hundred and fifty 
thousand were appropriated. 4 This 
was by far the severest blow which had 
yet been inflicted on ’ Buddhism in 
China; and the magnificent scale on 
which this religious body was puiged, 
disendowed, and secularized has proba¬ 
bly never since been equalled. 

Much of the merit which in the eyes 
of the Confuciauist would otherwise 
have attached to this vigorous dealing 
with heresy was taken away by the 
conduct of Wu-tsung iu favouring the 

3 Sfco his collected works, Chuan 18—the letter to 
bis friend Ming. 

< Tung-chien, 61 c., oh. SO. 


Taoists. They expressed their disap¬ 
probation in their usual courteous style, 
oy saying that one thief was put out, 
only to let io another. Nor did Buddh¬ 
ism long remain prostrate and in dis¬ 
grace. The next emperor reversed his 
predecessor’s policy, and allowed many 
of the religious houses to be rebuilt. 
Within a few years the Buddhists were 
againg prospering, and in favour; and 
the Confucianists had to renew their 
protests with little success. 

Under Yi-tsung, who reigned from 
860 to 873, Buddhism was again flour¬ 
ishing; and this sovereign is accused of 
having neglected the affairs of govern¬ 
ment for the exercises of religion. He 
had a stage erected within the palace 
grounds, from which he chanted the 
India prayers and charms, having copi¬ 
ed them out with his own hand. The 
monasteries were again very numerous 
over the country, and many of them 
were honoured by imperial visits, and 
enriched by imperial donations. Yi- 
tsung also had a bone of Buddha 
brought with great pomp and ceremo¬ 
ny into the palace. He himself went 
out to meet the relic, and received it on 
his knees, and in tears. 5 

The first half of the 10th century is 
known in Chinese history as the period 
of the Wu-Tai, or Five Dynasties. It 
was a time of great anarchy and dis¬ 
tress, and consequently, in the opinion 
of Confucianists, presented a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for the growth of heresy. The 
island of Poo-to now (915) came into 
the possession of the Buddhists, who 
made it the chief seat of the worship of 
the goddess Kwan-yin, adorning it with 
numerous hermitages and monasteries, 
and introducing many other improve¬ 
ments. 6 In the time of the After T‘ang 
(923 to 935)—the second of the Five 
Dynasties—Buddhism had a faithful and 
powerful adherent in the Empress Lilt. 
Of this empress it is recorded that she 
caused one half of the provisions and 
valuables supplied to the palace to be 
carried to her apartments. They were 


6 T'uog-chien, Ac., cha. 64), 51. 

6 Edklns, N. C. JT.. No. 218. Davis'China daring 
the War, te., Vol. 2, p. 69. 
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then sold, and the proceeds devoted to 
religious purposes. 7 

In the kingdom of Min, the present 
province of Fuhkeen, Buddhism seems 
to have been not less under the patron¬ 
age of the great. The wicked and am¬ 
bitions son of the faithful Wang, who 
was in command of this state in the 
latter part of the 9th century, on the 
death of his father made himself king; 
but had only a short and shameful 
reign. The members of this family 
were very much devoted to Buddhism; 
and it is to them the inhabitants of 
Foochow owe the two pagodas which 
adorn the city. The king in one year 
(940) admitted ten thousand persons 
to the vows of religion in Foochow. 
This sovereign also built the White 
Dragon Monastery—a very extensive 
establishment—chiefly by forced sub¬ 
scription. He must have made the 
faith which be professed odious to bis 
subjects by the heavy taxes and severe 
labour which he demanded from them 
on its account. We read that many 
took refuge from this oppression in the 
religious houses, though not always 
with success. 8 * 

In the northern parte, however, at 
this period Buddhism did not fare well. 
Kao-tsu, of the After Chin dynasty 
(936 to 953), treated it coldly, and for¬ 
bade the erection of any new temples 
or monasteries. But the After Chow 
dynasty, which reigned from 951 to 
959, was especially hostile to this relig¬ 
ion. Shi-tsung, the second emperor, 
Bhut up all the monasteries whicn had 
not imperial tablets, and thus got rid 
of thirty thousand establishments. He 
also issued an edict, in which it was 
decreed that no one should take the 
vows of religion until the consent of 
arents or other responsible relatives 
ad been obtained. From another por¬ 
tion of this edict we learn that the 
practice of self-torture and mutilation, 
with a view to the acquisition of relig¬ 
ions merit, had become common 
among the Chinese. The emperor pro¬ 
hibits the clergy and laity from giving 
up their bodies [to death], from cutting 
off their hauds or feet', from burning 

7 T‘aug-chien, tux, ci>. li. 

8 T‘uag-chi on, &c., ch. 67. 


their fingers, suspending lighted lamps 
by hooks inserted into the flesh, and 
from carrying pincers in a similar man¬ 
ners. Let us not smile at these self 
imposed tortures, unless we can also 
weep to think that similar tortures have 
been practised by the followers of 
Jesus—not only by individuals on their 
own bodies, but also upon those of 
their fellows. The same emperor also 
ordered that a register should be kept 
in each district of the monks and nuns 
residing within its limits—recording all 
deaths and changes occurring during a 
year, and at the end of that period 
presenting a report. 9 He commanded 
that all the metal found in the dissolv¬ 
ed monasteries should be melted and 
made into coin, saying that as Buddha 
had not cared for his living body, he 
would not care much about a brass im¬ 
age of the same. 1 

During the Sung dynasty, which 
lasted from 960 to 1280 nominally. 
Buddhism was not in favour at court; 
and its history is at this period com¬ 
paratively obscure. Taoism supplanted 
it for a time, and then a sort of Con¬ 
fucianism. About the year 1020, the 
emperor Cheu-teuug called a meeting 
of the adherents of the two heterodox 
sects, that they might discuss publicly 
their respective doctrines. 2 More than 
thirteen hundred obeyed the summons, 
and the orthodox party was very in¬ 
dignant. The Taoists now again appear 
as bitter enemies to the Buddhists, and 
we find them interfering against the in¬ 
terests of the latter on several occasions. 
Thus a Taoist, Lin Ling-so ;jj|t ||| 
who was for a time a sort of Richelieu 
to the emperor Hui-tsung (1101 to 
1125), aud who wished to see his op¬ 
ponents annihilated, induced his master 
to order that the names of Buddhist 
places of worship should be changed 
for those of Taoism; that Fo himself, 
and the inferior deities, and the monks, 
should all be called by Taoist names; 
and that vestments and all other out¬ 
ward distinctions should be made to 
conform to those of his own sect. 3 


9 T'ung-chlen, 4 m>., cii. 59. 

1 Yuan-chleu, Sitx, ch. 316. 

2 T'nng-cbten, Supplement, ch. 3. 

3 Tuag-chieu, &c., Supplement-, oh. HI. 
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This arbitrary proceeding does not 
seem, however, to have inflicted any 
very serious injury on Buddhism, as 
we soon after find it flourishing again; 
and in the next year the original des¬ 
ignations were allowed to be revived. 
Many of the rites and ceremonies of 
this religion seem to have been adopted 
before this time by others than those 
who professed to be its adbereuts. 
Chief among these was the ceremony 
for the dead, which appears to have 
been observed by Confucianists and all 
others. In Lo-yang in Honan the only 
persons who refused to comply with 
this almost universal custom were the 
members of the Ch‘£ng family. 
The two illustrious brothers of this 
family had influence enough over two 
or three others to induce them to aban¬ 
don their heterodoxy, and return to 
the good old paths of the early sages. 
They were, however, in th*e metaphori¬ 
cal language of their orthodox eulogist, 
only like the rock in the middle of a 
torrent, which can retard but for an 
instant the impetuous stream. 4 Ssh-ma 
"Weu-kung also is very indignant at this 
practice of adoring Buddha, and feed¬ 
ing monks, every time there is a fu¬ 
neral. * He tells us that the motives al¬ 
leged by the people for the ceremony 
were, that the deceased might have his 
guilt taken away and bliss conferred on 
him; that he might be born in the 
Heavenly Hall, and become the recip¬ 
ient of great pleasure; and that he 
might be delivered from the necessity of 
going to hell, to be cut up, burnt, pound¬ 
ed, ground, and to suffer all manner 
of woe. These men, sagely argues the 
philosopher, do not know that on death 
the body becomes liable to decay and 
pass away, and that the spirit flies off 
in a whirlwind. Moreover, before 
Buddhism was introduced into China, 
many persons died and came to life 
again. How was it that not one of 
these slipped into hell, or saw its Ten 
Kings that are talked about ? The an¬ 
notator here adds that it is an insult to 
one’s parents to consider their lives to 

4 See Chn-tzu’s J 0 h. 6. 

5 Chu-tzu, Jw^ch. 3. 


have been so very bad as to make i l 
likely that they would after death be 
consigned to ignominious and uncom¬ 
fortable quarters. Besides, this cer¬ 
emony was performed for an individual 
not once only, but several times. Now 
suppose, continues the annotator, that 
a son gets bis father well out of hell 
once, why should be suppose his parent 
to be such a fool as to return thither ? 
Another celebrated Confucianist, Chu- 
hsi, who lived in the 12th century, had 
also considerable influence in weaken¬ 
ing the hold of Buddhism on the peo¬ 
ple. In his youth he had, like many 
others of the same school, studied the 
literature of this religion; but iu his 
later years he became a vehement op- 
onent as well of it as of Taoism. For 
hakyamuni himself he seems always 
to have retained a mild sort of respect, 
but the popular Buddhism appeared to 
him hateful and injurious. Yet he was 
not appreciated in hie own time, and 
was regarded almost as a heretic himself. 

(To be continued.J 

Erratum.—I n last No., page 6, line 13 from 
top, for “ninety ’’ substitute “nine hundred,’’ 


TATJ1SM IN JAPAN. 
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There are few subjects of inquiry more 
deeply interesting at the present time than 
the connection of the non-Arian races of 
Asia with each other in religion, philology 
and ancient customs. Little room exists for 
doubt that the aboriginal races of India, the 
Chinese, Japanese, Coreans, Birmese and 
Siamese, with the Tibetans and Turanian 
nations, are one great family, having once a 
common religious belief end language. Per¬ 
haps the principal difficulty that occurs to 
the apprehension of this ancient unity of so 
many races is found in the remarkable points 
of resemblance also existing among them to 
the Arian languages and modes of thought. 
Hundreds of old Chinese words agree 5 in 
form with the monosyllabic roots of the 
Indo-European languages; and a multitude 
offsets suggestive of alike conclusion strikes 
the observer when he examines the vocab¬ 
ularies of the other races now mentioned. 
But this need not alarm us. God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
op all the face of the earth." The finger of 
scientific philology is now pointing, with an 
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approach to decision, towards this conclu¬ 
sion ao long since recorded in the pages of 
inspiration. 

Modern philology has for its task to ac¬ 
count first for the resemblances in thought 
and language existing among the eastern 
Asiatic races, and then fur those still more 
ancient links of union noticeable between 
the vocabularies and religions of these na¬ 
tions and those of the Indo-European area. 

Of this problem, one example is the rela¬ 
tion existing between the old religious opin¬ 
ions of Japan and China. 

Our chief authority on the religions of 
Japan is still old Kaeropfer, the learned 
German physician, who nearly two centuries 
since visited that country. His valuable his¬ 
tory of Japan was early translated into 
English; and twenty-five years since, the 
parts bearing on religion appeared in the 
Chinese Repository. He was the first to de¬ 
scribe the Buddhist sects of China; not that 
he knew China, but he described them as ex¬ 
isting in Japan, and comparison shews that 
the subdivisions of the Chinese Buddhists are 
identical with those of Japan, and that con¬ 
sequently they have been transferred to that 
country in all their ramifications. This was 
a matter in which the Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries did not interest themselves. They 
wrote next to nothing on Buddhism. It says 
much for the intelligence of Kaempfer, that 
—busied as he was with natural history and 
materia medica—he should during his resi¬ 
dence in Japan have added to his collection 
of facts on these subjects so full and accurate 
an accouot as he has given of the religion, 
politics and social life of the people of that 
country. 

Buddhism was conveyed to Japan under 
the Wei dynasty. But there had been inter¬ 
course before. During the Tain and the 
Han, China became known to the Japanese; 
and they then took from this country the 
knowledge of writing, of books and religion, 
politics and the arts. Tauism began to be 
rife in China about the time when Tsin Shi- 
kwang sought in the Eastern Sea for the 
islands of the genii. His short-lived dynas¬ 
ty lasted from B. C. 250 to B. C. 206. Then 
came the Western and Eastern Han, ex¬ 
tending to A. D. 220 ; and the Tsin dynasty 
ruled for another century and a half to A. D. 
387 before the Wei, a Tartar family, came 
to the throne of North China* A new im¬ 
pulse was at this time given to the missiona- 

2 zeal of the Buddhists, which resulted iu 
e religious conquest of Corea and Japan. 

So long a time as five hundred years of in¬ 
tercourse had passed before the Buddhists 
undertook this new field. There was abundant 
opportunity for the communication of a 
knowledge of the Chinese language, and re¬ 


ligious and political ideas. The fifty sylla¬ 
bles of Japanese writing based on select 
Chinese characters became well established 
in use. That part of the Japanese language 

known as the Kan won ^ (Han yin) 
then for the first time became, by the spread 
of school instruction, an integral part of the 
coUoquial medium. It was at this time that 
the Tauism of China powerfully influenced 
the native religion of Japan, changing it 
from its original form to the Shinto system 
now known. 

We have not in China the data for deter¬ 
mining how much of Tauism was transferred 
to Japan in this period, and how much after¬ 
wards—first in the era of the Go won 
^jjj- (Wei yin), ending A. D. 557, and then 
of the Do won ^ (Tang yin), ending 

in A. D. 906. But we know that the Shinto 
religion is much more like the Tauism of the 
Han period than that of the T‘ang, for this 
simple reason—that the adoption by the 
Tauists of an extended mythology, a monas¬ 
tic life, liturgies and idols from Buddhism 
did not take place till the Tang dynasty. 
The professors of the Shinto creed have 
rather followed the example of the Tauists 
of the Han. They make a sparing use of idols. 
Usually their temples are without them. They 
have no fraternity of spiritual persona, but cer¬ 
tain married men called Negi, Kanusi or Sion 

nin take care of temples and are 

the repositories of doctrine. They abstain from 
intimacy with the common people, affect a 
quiet life, and speak much of purification. 
As to the doctrine of transmigration, they 
know nothing of it. The good ascend to 
heaven after death; but they do not speak 
of hell Or Cimmerian darkness for the 
wicked in the world to come. Nor have they 
any devil except that which is supposed to 
animate the fox. 

In all these things they resemble the an¬ 
cient Tauists, who gradually, a few centuries 
after Lau-tsi, collected the popular traditions 
of the genii, of fox demons, of n holy hermit 
life, and of the islands of the immortals, and 
developed them into a religious system. 

The Shinto religion takes its name fro m 
China— # it Shen tau, the doctrine of 
the Shen. Its temples arc called Miya, a 
native word, but in its origin identical with 

the Chinese |i 


I Miau, which is called by the 

Japanese Biyo. 

If it be asked what parts of this religion 
are native, the answer must be somewhat hy¬ 
pothetical. The most striking feature is the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the ilikado, and his 
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claims to be reverenced as a living Kami. It 
is this that constitutes the distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of the Shinto system, and which it is 
hard to trace back to any but a native origin. 
If the Manclm reigning family in this coun¬ 
try Lakes a pleasure in the belief of a divine 
ancestry for itself, is it surprising that ages 
ago the Japanese should have claimed for 
their ruler a like beginning? Kaempfer, 
•with great probability, derives this adoratiou 
of the living Kami from hero worship. 41 A 
simple act of respect and gratitude was 
turned by degrees into adoration and wor¬ 
ship. Superstition at last was carried so far 
that the Mikado,* or ecclesiastical hereditary 
emperors, being lineal descendants of these 
great heroes, aud supposed heirs of their ex¬ 
cellent qualities, are looked upon as soon as 
they have taken possession of the throne as 
true and living images of their Kami, or 
gods, as Kami themselves, possessed of so 
much holiness that no gege (a secular, not 
divine person) dare presume to appear in 
their presence. Nay more, all the other 
Kami or gods of the country are under an 
obligation to visit him once a year, and to 
wait upon his sacred person, though in an 
invisible manner, during the tenth month. 
Hence that month is called Knuiinatsuki—• 
that is, the month without gods, and no fes¬ 
tivals are then celebrated, because the Kami 
are supposed not to be .at home in their tem¬ 
ples, but at court waiting on their Dairi.” 

The Mikado or Dairi in his capacity ns 
spiritual ruler assumes the power of canon¬ 
izing meritorious persons, usually on ac¬ 
count of their apparition after death, or some 
miracle said to be wrought by them. There 
is here a resemblance to the power exercised 
by the Chinese emperor of deifying generals 
who are killed in battle, officers massacred 
by rebels, and women who commit suicide at 
the taking of cities. There can be little 
doubt that the Mikado's claims to divine 
honours and pretensions to the power of 
canonizing are an imitation of the usages of 
the Chinese court. The Mikado decrees a 
title and orders a Miya to be built to the 
memory of the deceased, and the Hwang-ti 
of China order’s a title and a Cli'i-tang much 
in the same way. Kaempfer says the Shinto 
worship is offered, not to the Supreme Being 
who, as the Japanese acknowledge, dwells in 
the highest heaven, nor to the inferior gods 
who live among the stars, but to the Kami 
who rule over their country and direct the 


• Mikado is fomuNl from Mi, great (Sanscrit. Malm; 
Latin, uun.'uus), aud Kudo, door (Mongol, cguile, door; 

Chinese, liu, door , old form gu). Tljo usage is 

like that of the Turkish Sublime Porto, denoting the 
Sultan, nud clio Chinese chau ling, court halt, meaning 
tlie emperor. 


elements, water, animals, and the produc¬ 
tions of the land. These Kami by their as¬ 
sistance and intercession will obtain for wor¬ 
shippers rewards in the future life propor¬ 
tionable to their behaviour in this. They 
can also make them happy and miserable in 
the present world; and the very act of wor¬ 
ship, combined with a feeling of reverence 
which accompanies it, tends to cleanse and 
purify the heart. So they argue. There is 
evidently Chinese thought lying at the bot¬ 
tom of this reasoning. The old Chinese re¬ 
ligion required the emperor to worsliip the 
Supreme Being, and the officers, princes and 
people to abstain from doing so. The feud¬ 
al lords, officers and people must worship the 
Shea of the hills and rivers, of the grain and 
land. It is the same idea. Wc only find 
defective the worship of the Supreme Being 
by the Mikado. This ought to be the law 
of Japan; but Kaempfer has omitted the 
record of iL 

The superiority of the Mikado to the Ka¬ 
mi is also like that claimed by the Chinese 
emperor over the Sbeo. While he adores 
heaven as a subject, he grants to the Shen 
titles and honours as their lord. 

The objects offered to the Kami resemble 
those presented to the Shen by the Chinese. 
Among these, which embrace ornaments, 
models of ships, images and rare curiosities, 
are found mirrors. These are used to indi¬ 
cate 1 that the Kami knows our hearts and 
actions. They seetn to be used more by the 
Shinto sect than by the Chinese Tauists, but 
they <ore not wanting in this country. It is 
common to see them suspended over the 
doors of the temple of the protector of the 
city, the Ch'cng bwang miau. A tuan charg¬ 
ed with falsehood will present a mirror to 
this divinity, ns an appeal to him iu his ca¬ 
pacity of judge. He is supposed to know the 
heart, and to administer punishments impar¬ 
tially. The mirror is therefore called Chau 
tan king—the mirror which reflects the in¬ 
terior of a man. Either the heart (sin) or the 
gall (ton) is used in this name. The mirror 
is only found in the temples of Shen who 
have judicial functions. 

The white strips of paper suspended in 
Shinto temples we have not in China, nor are 
the buildings like; but the festivals have a 
close similarity. They have five great Rcbi 
during the year, (1) new year’s day, (2) the 
third of the third month, (3) the fifth of the 
fifth month, (4) the 7th of the seventh 
month, and (5) the niuth of the ninth month. 
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the misery caused by this want of food. A 
good opium harvest cannot be called a good 
year—it destroys the land, and leaves other 
land uncultivated; and the growers of opium 
never try to reclaim the barren wastes. The 
powers of the body are destroyed [by the 
drug]; consequently all other business suffers, 
even the cultivation of grain for the food of 
man. The opium smokers become idle; and, 
after some years, the strength of their bodies 
and the abundance of the earth are both par¬ 
alysed. Xbe people become poor, and all 
manner of evils arise. The evils are so great 
that they cannot be spoken of. ‘ It is fast 
spreading, and soon the whole earth will cov¬ 
ered with it, so that every one may see it. 

“ It would be easy to forbid its cultivation, 
if the yamens did not make so much by it. 
If the great officers of the government took 
the matter up in earnest, their action would 
resemble the sun. Darkness dies away at hiB 
rising; so would it be with opium. 

** The petitioner is troubling his poor soul 
night and day, fearing that it will never be 
given up. He begs the emperor and the em¬ 
presses to issue a proclamation to all the high 
officials throughout the provinces to prohibit 
it, and to make it a punishable offence. The 
people will then be afraid, and desist from its 
cultivation. Now that the Tai-ping rebellion 
is over, and the people, who were scattered 
and had lost their all, are returning and set¬ 
tling down to peaceful industry, it is a con¬ 
venient time to inform them to grow the or¬ 
dinary cereals, upon which, depend the life of 
man, and not to listen to those people who 
wish to grow opium because of its lucrativc- 
ncss. This is ouly temporary and apparent, 
vet real prosperity, and the future will prove 
this." 

The Emperor has received this memorial. 

Some relate that opium smoking was first 
practised in the year 1656; but it is only 
since the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury that it has become so widely known and 
used, and a knowledge of the regular culti¬ 
vation of the plant and inspissation of the 
juice has obtained. It has been known as a 
drug for 300 years. Its medicinal properties 
and qualities, botany and preparations are 
described quite minutely by the early writ¬ 
ers. About the same time in India and Co¬ 
chin-china opium was used as a philtre, or 
love potion, which it is said caused sleep or 
wakefulness, according to its mode of prep¬ 
aration. The Indians in going into battle 
took it to give them courage, or rather fury 
—they then rushed, like wild boars, headlong 
against the enemy. Their charge was per¬ 
ilous, and could only be avoided by turning 
aside, and allowing them to pass by. After 
some hours the stage of excitement was fol¬ 
lowed by their natural cowardice, or rather 
lassitude, which disabled them from defend¬ 
ing themselves; and thus they fell au easy 


prey to their enemies. It was in this way 
that the Macussnrs attacked the King of 
Siam, .and were repulsed in 1687. 

Opium is now the staple production of 
Szechuen—the so called garden of China. 
Formerly the adjoining province of Yunnan 
supplied itself and the neighbouring districts 
with this drug. The growth of the drug has 
been transferred from the latter to the former 
province since the Mohammedan rebellion, 
which crushed the cultivation of the poppy, 
and of the more generous fruits of the soil. 
In Szechuen, the poppy has found a genial 
and well watered soil; and, by reason of the 
great internal trade and means of communi¬ 
cation, a ready market also. The opium 
produced in this province now supplies all 
the western provinces. Corroborative proof 
of this may be found in the fact that, com¬ 
pared with other articles imported into the 
great emporium of Han-kow, which is the 
limit (so to speak) of the foreign drug, it is 
said that there is a comparatively small im¬ 
port of opium. The native drug is finding 
its way down the great rivers, travelling east¬ 
ward. 

From the observations of several Eu¬ 
ropeans who have travelled in Mantchuria, it 
would appear that the drug is even there, in 
that remote region, extensively grown. 
There, as in Szechuen, the whole country for 
miles looks white with the poppy flowers. 
Since the opening of the Yangtze to foreign 
trade, it appeal’s that the native drug in the 
interior has become a half cheaper, and the 
number of smokers ha3 been trebled. An 
acre, at one place, is said to yield 200 taels 
weight of the drug, and 20 per cent, cheaper 
than Indian opium. At another place, also 
in Mantchuria, where it is sown on a larger 
scale, an acre yields only 100 taels weight. 
At Kirin the cultivation of the poppy is still 
vaster. About 300 piculs are yearly brought 
to the market, and some of it is said to be 
offered for sale in Ncwchwang. The native 
drug is milder and more highly' flavored than 
Malwa or Patna. The whole of tilts large 
native trade is the growth of the last five 
years. The corruption, indifference and 
weakness of the officials and government per¬ 
mit this; and, with a soil and climate well 
adapted for its growth, it threatens to over¬ 
run the land. Its cultivation has been un¬ 
success fully tried in some of the seaboard 
provinces, owing to the resistance of some of 
the officials, wmo fear that sufficient land 
would not be left to produce food for the 
people. With depopulation rapidly increas¬ 
ing, from famine, poverty, disease, misrule 
ami the drug itself, the culture of the plant 
is likely to increase in other parts of China, 
aud strengthen its bold where it now exists. 
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The great increase in its cultivation and 
consumption is the natural result of the 
legalization. Now opium smokers ave free 
from all risk of decapitation, punishment or 
banishment. It is now so much cheaper, that 
the very poorest smoke. Formerly it was 
confined to the u upper ten.” In the reign 
of Tau-kwang, smokers were transported 
beyond China proper; sellers of the drug 
wore beheaded without delay. Under such 
stringent laws, the vice was comparatively 
rare. Several of the eunuchs were beheaded 
in his and the following reign. During the 
early years of his brother's reign, before the 
legalization, Prince Rung ordered a thorough 
examination of the Forbidden City, and the 
eunuchs found smoking were either punished 
or dismissed. So strict at one time were the 
regulations against opium, that watches were 
set on the housetops of suspected persons, 
and the guilty were instantly brought before 
the yamens and punished. A new state of 
matters has now arisen; punishments have 
ceased, and the consumption of the drug has 
increased. The Emperor, I am told, is not 
aware of its existence among the officials 
and military. If he knew, the soldiers would 
lose their pay, would be obliged to wear the 
kangue for two months, and ultimately 
would be dismissed the service; officials 
would be transported. The Emperor is said 
to be unaware of the vast quantity consumed 
in the city, and this idea is kept up by his 
reception of less than half of the duty. 

We wish for the sake of Christianity and 
China, merchants and missions, humanity and 
British honour, philanthropy and population, 
commerce and capital, that we might see 
the end of this nefarious traffic. Foreign 
merchants must look more and more to their 
manufactures. The opium trade will some 
day soon pass out of their hands, if the Chi-, 
nese government take no active measures to 
put down native cultivation. They will then 
have cause to regret ever having forcibly in¬ 
troduced an article, which has depopulated 
and impoverished the country, and ruined 
their own market—the largest in the world 
—for Western goods. 

Puking, March .‘list. 1869. 


A PARABLE. 


Reader, did you ever hear of the Thugs 
of India, the ferocious worshippers of the 
murderous goddess Kali? Since A. D. 1810 , 
British power has been vigorously exerted to 
exterminate them. But formerly, their little 
bands, disguised as merchants, to disarm sus¬ 
picion, moved about all parts of the country. 
They were of all races, castes, and creeds— 
murder being their religion and bond of 
union. They shed no blood, unless forced 
by circumstances to do so, accomplishing 
their object by strangling. Each band baa 
its leader, and its teacher of the fearful art. 
For the rest, these wretches were divided 
into three classes—entrappers, stranglers, 
and grave-diggers. When the first named 
had succeeded in ensnaring some wealthy 
victim, at a given signal the stranglers threw 
a noose over him; and in a few minutes, 
amid profeundest silence, the grave-diggers 
buried all traces of the crime. Then the 
plunder was divided amoug them with relig¬ 
ious ceremonies, and they passed on to com¬ 
mit new atrocities.* 

I used to think I had never seen a Thug; 
but a dream I had the other day has awaken¬ 
ed horrible suspicions in my mind that these 
sanguinary devotees are not confined to In¬ 
dia, and taught me lessons which I shall leave 
you to find out for yourself, as I did. 

In my dream then I found myself living 
in a land where T huge ism prevailed, and 
was rapidly extending. The tenets and prac¬ 
tices of the sect, though of course modified 
by circumstances, were essentially the same 
as those just described. But poison was sub¬ 
stituted for the rope : and, with a squeamish¬ 
ness singular enough in men who set so small 
a value on human life, any other method of 
violently taking it was regarded as criminal. 
Mauy of their adherents were natives of the 
country; but some were of foreign extrac¬ 
tion, and these I soon discovered to be the 
most wealthy and powerful. The organiza¬ 
tion of the sect, while far simpler than that 
adopted by the worshippers of “ Kali,” was 
even more terribly effective. Though all the 
members owned allegiance to a deity called 
“Sycee,” which was probably only the In¬ 
dian deity under a new name, they were 
nominally “of all races, castes, and religions” 
—their fearful occupation being a bond of 
union, the profits of which were laree enough 
to make them loth to leave it. I was sur¬ 
prised, however, to find that concealment 
was not felt to be necessary. It appeared 
that they had not established themselves in 
the country without much bloodshed, and at 
one time both seeresy and violence were 


* Vide Penny Cyclop., article “ Thug.'' 
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often needful to evade the authority of the 
law; but when I lived there all hope of resist¬ 
ance seemed to have died out, and few con¬ 
sidered the horrid craft as sinful, while many 
gloried in it, and all could practise it with 
impunity. The victims of this dreadful 
brotherhood were to be couuted by millions. 
One could not traverse a street of one of tbe 
great cities without meeting many half pois¬ 
oned wretches ; one could hardly enter a 
house without hearing bitter stories of buried 
reputations and murdered happiness. In¬ 
deed, many weli-iuformed men went so far 
as to say that the population had already be¬ 
come sensibly diminished; and that unless 
some means could he devised to check the 
evil, tbe very existence of the nation was 
imperilled. It occurred to me that perhaps 
the power which had rooted it out in India 
might somehow accomplish the same desir¬ 
able result here. Alas! people toid me— 
though it could hardly be true—that this 
very power was its strongest support, and 
actually derived a revenue from its profits. 

We are used to anomalies in dreams, or I 
should have been startled by this and many 
other contradictions in this one. Among the 
strangest was the circumstance that not a 
few of the most successful of these whole¬ 
sale poisoners were in almost every other 
respect amongthe most amiable and estima¬ 
ble of men. Nay, some them had persuad¬ 
ed themselves, and tried hard to convince 
others, that their employment was a philan¬ 
thropic one ; and defended it as a blessing. 
I fancied this must sound strange in the ears 
of their victims; and possibly it was in con¬ 
sideration for their feelings that such state¬ 
ments were usually made in a foreign lan¬ 
guage. As to the mingling of such conflict¬ 
ing elements of character, I reflected that 
this was not an uncommon phenomenon, 
after all ; and that we are all too ready to 
regard our own conduct in the most favour¬ 
able light, and even to call vice by the name 
of virtue when it is our interest to do so. 

The position which the Thugs held in the 
community was far less easily explained. I 
met them everywhere, and found them re¬ 
garded as the ornaments rather than the 
pests of society. I suppose their wealth, 
their social qualities, and their ability, made 
men forget their real character. Yet it seem¬ 
ed difficult to understand how person* who 
would have shrunk in horror from men con¬ 
victed of theft could be on terms of closest 
intimacy with those who had helped to de¬ 
stroy thousands of their fellow men. 

But the greatest surprise was yet to come. 
A friend informed me that there was another 
organization established in the laud, tbe pro¬ 
fessed object of which was the extinction— 
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not merely of murder, but of every other 
form of wrong doing, and the encouragement 
of benevolence and love. This was good 
ne’.vs. Here then, thought I, there is a glenrn 
of hope for this unhappy country. Here 
are some who stand aloof from Thugs of 
every class, and who are banded together in 
the sacred interests of human life and hap¬ 
piness, and though in a minority as yet, and 
doubtless often vilified and despised, their 
cause will one day triumph; for it would be 
a libel upon humanity to believe that such 
crimes against God and man can go on un¬ 
checked forever. 

With such feelings, I attended one of their 
most solemn meetings, determined to join 
them heart and soul. Over the door, as I 
entered the room, I read the words, 44 Thou 
skalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; aud thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Im¬ 
agine my astonishment then, on finding my¬ 
self at once surrounded by the very men 
whom I had supposed would be the Last to 
come there! “What! do you receive Thugs 
then?” said I, turning to one who held a 
prominent position in this anti-murder asso¬ 
ciation. 44 How do you reconcile this with 
your principles ? Have these persons relin¬ 
quished their evil habit?” “Oh,” was the 
reply, 44 we insist upon a general recognition 
of the evil of murder, but avoid pushing 
things to extremes. We speak aud write 
against the crime constantly ; but you know, 
practically, we must mingle the 4 suauiter in 
modo y with the fortiter tn re.' Besides, it 
would never do to drive these men from us. 
Some of them only kill occasionally, others 
merely as the agents of others, and numbers 
of them have many good traits of character, 
which encourage us to hope that if we can 
retain them under our influence, we may 
gradually be able to induce them to give up 
the thing altogether.” 

I thought this queer reasoning, and could 
hardly help laughing at the idea of a man 
gradually giving up such a trade as this; but 
just at the moment our conversation was in¬ 
terrupted by tbe entrance of some one who 
wished to be received into the association. 
My companion at once rejected the applica¬ 
tion. The poor fellow was greatly distressed, 
and urged his sincere sympathy with our ob¬ 
ject; and, moreover, that he himself needed 
just such help as we could give. It was all 
in vaiu. 44 It would contradict our fun¬ 
damental principles,” said my friend; “why, 
you are half dead already? You confess 
that you have fallen into the hands of the 
Thugs, aud your whole appearance proves 
it! ” 
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I was so astounded by the discovery of the 
way in which this extraordinary association 
applied its principles to the poisoner and his 
victim respectively, and the whole tiling 
struck me as at once so ludicrous and yet so 
sad, that I heard no more, and awoke with¬ 
out getting any explanation of it. 

Perhaps you can help me, dear reader, 
and also coinfortme with the assurance that it 
was a dream, which I sometimes doubt. It 
has made me very unhappy; for if such a 
country should really exist, and we be living 
iu it, there must be dark days in store for 
all of us. Who was it said, “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crietli unto me from the 
ground ?” 

X. 


OPIUM AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 


BY J. O. KERR, M. D. 


You request rae to give my opinion, in a 
few words, of the extent and effects of opium¬ 
smoking in China. 

With regard to the extent of opium-smok¬ 
ing, there are no data from which to make a 
reliable statement. It is, indeed, a matter of 
no consequence to have the accurate statistics 
on this poiut. It is sufficient to know that, in 
addition to native production, $63,200,000 
worth of opium is annually imported,* all of 
which is cousumed, partly by smokers, and 
partly as a poison for self destruction. Hund¬ 
reds and perhaps thousands of lives are lo9t 
annually in this province by suicide, and many 
of them merely because the poison is so easily 
obtained. Perhaps for all China 10,000 deaths 
annually would not be too high an estimate. 

Whether the number who use opium is more 
or less than any given estimate is a matter of 
entire indifference, as far as the morality of 
the question is concerned. If there is any 
wrong or guilt on the part of those who sup¬ 
ply it to the Chinese, the wrong and the guilt 
will insure the penalty, whether there be 1,000 
or 10,000 who suffer. 

The effects of opium-smoking arc physical 
and moral. Acting through the body, it reach¬ 
es the soul. While the one wastes away, the 
other is corrupted and degraded. While the 
appetite for the fascinating puison grows 
stronger and stronger, the moral perception 
becomes blunted, the sensibilities hardened; 
and finally the gratification of the morbid ap¬ 
petite liccomes the controlling motive of every 
purpose and act. 

The effects of opium have been observed 
and described by many authors, and a short 
residence in China will enable any one to 
study them for himself. I propose here only 
to point out these effects, and the order in 

* Mr. Know! too, iu Xote$ and Queries, 


which they occur. In doing tins it will be 
useful to compare it with other drngs which 
are more or less similar in their action on the 
human sj’fitem, and which are in common use 
in some parts of the world more civilized than 
China. Indeed there ia reason to believe that 
some persons, who are very anxious to put a 
stop to the trade in and use of opium in Chi¬ 
na, give their influence to encourage the pro¬ 
duction, sale and use of one or both of these 
articles. 

In medical books, opium is called a stimu¬ 
lant narcotic, and the order of its action on the 
chief organs of the body may be stated as 
follows:—• 

Opium affects 1st the Braiu, 2nd the Heart, 
3rd the Stomach. 

Whiskey do. do. do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. do. 

Prom the brain, the whole nervous system 
is affected; and through the heart, the entire 
circulation of the blood; and through the 
stomach, the entire digestive and assimilative 
apparatus is influenced. 

The effects of opium on these organs are 
divided into various stages, and the order of 
their succession is as below:—• 

Opium 1st Excites, 2nd Depresses, 3rd 
Deranges. 

Whiskey do. do. do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. do. 

The excitement and depression are tempo¬ 
rary; but the derangement of the nervous, cir¬ 
culatory and digestive functions of the body 
are permanent in cases of habitual indulgence. 

The effects on the mind may be staled a3 
follows:— 

Opium excites the intellectual faculties. 

Whiskey do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. 

The use of stimulants to excite the intellect¬ 
ual faculties is often resorted to, when it is 
desired to put forth special effort. They are 
also used to commit deeds from which the 
mind would otherwise shrink. It will no 
doubt be admitted that the excessive use of 
Opium depraves the moral sensibilities. 
Whiskey do. do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. 

And the ruin of the physical, moral and in- 
tellcctual nature of mail from intemperance is 
too frequent a sight to call for evidence here. 
But some may not be ready to admit that the 
habitual use in moderate quantities of stim¬ 
ulant narcotics depraves the moral sensibili¬ 
ties. Of such an one, I would ask wlmt con¬ 
clusions he would deduce from the facts suited 
above, or such part of them as he admits to 
be fact. Can he avoid the conclusion that 
the use of 

Opium is useless, injurious, and therefore 
sinful ? 

Whiskey do. do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. 

Or will he contend that he cau indulge in tho 
habitual use of drugs which arc of no use, but 
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are positively injurious, without depraving bis 
moral sensibilities, and hardening his con¬ 
science? To any one who is of this opinion, it 
is a matter of indifference which of the three 
articles referred to he prefers. But if he in¬ 
dulges in one, and I choose another, I aver 
that he has no right to come to pull the beam 
out of my eye, until he has got rid of the mote 
in his own eye. Or if he is a church officer, I 
contend that he, with his segar in his mouth, 
or the wine bottle on his table, has no right to 
exclude a poor Chinese brother from the 
church because he has a weakness for his 
opium. 

There are other considerations which may 
help to decide doubtful questions concerning 
stimulants and narcotics. 

Opium leads to excess. 

Whiskey do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. 

While a given person may not be led on to 
excessive indulgence, bis example will lead 
others who have less firmness, or may be ex¬ 
posed to more powerful temptations. 

The question of the use of money is one 
which often conies np in connection with 
habits of indulgence, which depraved moral 
sensibilities arc often insufficient to overcome. 
In some cases, it takes the form of food or no 
food for wife and children. In others, of the 
use . and abuse of means given to one to be 
used for God’s glory. The .statement will no 
doubt lie admitted by most persons that the 
use of 

Opiu m causes waste, and tends to poverty. 

Whiskey do. do. do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. 

This cannot be otherwise. There is waste 
of land and of labor in producing articles 
which arc injurious, and there is waste in con¬ 
suming articles which are both useless and in¬ 
jurious, and which corrupt man’s moral nature. 
Poverty and crime are the natural offspring of 
indulgence in drugs which vitiate the normal 
state of the body and its relations to the 
soul. 

The reason why these three articles are sim¬ 
ilar in their effects on the human system is 
made clear by the researches of modem 
chemistry. The family likeness is seen in the 
fact that 

Opium contains a powerful poison, Morphia. 

Whiskey do. do. Alcohol. 

Tobacco do. do. Nicotin. 

The above considerations will, I trust, aid 
somewhat in giving a clearer idea of the na¬ 
ture of that poison which has so fascinating a 
charm for the Chinese, and which in many 
thousands of instances presents an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to their acceptance of Christian¬ 
ity. It is a subject of solemn importance to 
all who seek by precept and example to en¬ 
force the truth upon the heathen, 

CASTOX, March, 1869. 
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C ORRESPONDE NCE. 

MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 


Me. Editor :— 

In your number for the present month, 
which arrived at Amoy yesterday, I notice an 
article under the above heading, signed “H. G., 
Hangchow,” which is likely to leave some in-, 
correct impressions on the minds of readers, 
and should therefore be answered. 

The writer expresses his opinion with mod 
esty. He says that he has not been long in 
the missionary field, and has not had any per¬ 
sonal experience of the difficulties which have 
led other missionaries to apply to their re¬ 
spective Consuls for assistance. He even is not 
quite sure that such missionaries have been in 
the wrong; but he does not think that he, if 
he should be brought into similar difficulties, 
would follow their example. He writes the 
article “chiefly with the hope of bringing the 
matter under discussion.” There can be no 
objection to bringing forward for discussion a 
subject of so much importance, and the spirit 
above manifested by the writer is altogether 
commendable. 

Perhaps it is because he has been so short 
a time in the field, that he has been led to 
give impressions not altogether in accordance 
with the modest spirit he endeavors to culti¬ 
vate. Possibly he has obtained some of his 
facts (or supposed facts) concerning the views 
and practices of missionaries from other 
sources than from missionaries themselves. 
He adds, in a postscript, “ Since writing the 
above I have seen the reprints of several arti¬ 
cles, which appeared in the home papers, on 
the Yangehow affair. These articles lack none 
of that prejudice and ignorance which usually 
characterize such productions. * * * * The 
writers on the whole take the same view of 
Consular interference as that which I have 
taken in this paper.” It is a wonder that lie 
did not have more misgiviugs about the sen¬ 
timents of his paper when he fouud himself in 
such bad company. 

When Consuls are “active and prompt” in 
demanding for ns the protection of law, and 
thus “repressing disturbances and persecu¬ 
tions,” uo doubt missionaries, as all other 
right minded persons, give their meed of 
praise. Do not faithful officers deserve this 
at our hands ? Perhaps “ H. G.” has also heard 
some missionary say, “ O, let us push our 
treaty rights.” But 1 doubt whether he has 
beard that sentcuce in a connection where it 
meant—as is implied in the position where he 
uses it—that wc should go to the utmost of 
our treaty rights in seeking the interposition 
of “the strong arm of law,” or “the stronger 
arm of a man-of-war.” 

All missionaries, I trust, would adopt the 
sentiment not only of pushing our ticaty 
rights, but, if necessary, of pushing beyond 
them. Christianity is of God, and the whole 
Chinese Empire is within the limits through- 
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out which we are commanded to publish it. 
It ought to be tolerated throughout China; 
therefore, if it be not so tolerated, we are au¬ 
thorized to l< memorialize ” for its toleration. 
So far as the provisions of treaties allow us to 
go, we may go, and may properly appeal to 
the treaties for protection. If the treaty pro¬ 
visions arc too limited, then we may go beyond 
them, and must go beyond them, if the provi¬ 
dence of God only open the way, and give us 
the strength for the work. 

Such doubtless arc the sentiments of “ the 
generality of missionaries,” but “H. G.” is 
mistaken when he represents that there is a 
spirit among them, “manifesting itself on all 
sides, to call in the aid of foreign power on 
every occasion of oppression or persecution.” 
The hackneyed statement of missionary haters 
that missionaries desire to propagate Chris¬ 
tianity by the sword is utterly false. So far 
as my observation has extended, it is not the 
practice of missionaries to push their treaty 
rights in seeking redress for all oppression 
and persecution. They submit to much oppo¬ 
sition, and they exhort the native converts to 
bear persecution. Usually it is only in the 
more flagrant cases of injustice, and then only 
when the native authorities have been appeal¬ 
ed to in vain by the native Christians, that 
missionaries appeal to their respective Consuls. 

As regards the Yangcbow and Foochow af¬ 
fairs, the statements of “ H. G.” in the main 
seem correct. The troubles did happen in con¬ 
nection with missionaries, but not because they 
were missionaries. It was because they were 
foreigners. As regards the Formosa affair, the 
statement of “ H. G.” is almost as incorrect 
as the statements of the Duke of Somerset and 
the Earl of Clarendon. He says that “the 
chief parties concerned were the missionaries.” 
All the foreign inhabitants of Takao, and all 
the merchants of of Taiwan foo (there were no 
missionaries in that city), and especially the 
British Consul, were concerned. One mer¬ 
cantile firm had had goods confiscated, their 
compradore imprisoned, and his house plunder¬ 
ed. One merchant had been stabbed, and 
another had been marked out for assassination 
by the magistrate. The foreign residents at 
Takao had been threatened again and again 
by mobs which the native authorities would 
do nothing to repress. The foreigners had 
been compelled to flee from Taiwau foo for 
their lives. The British Consul had received 
insult upon insult; and at last, when he had 
made an appointment to visit the District 
Magistrate, an ambush of some two hundred 
armed men was placed along the road to cut 
off him and his party. The British govern¬ 
ment in censuring the Consul surely must 
have been ignorant of tbe facts. 

As regards the general question, whether it 
be right for Christians to apply to the author¬ 
ities for protection agaiust persecution, it 
seems to me that the Scriptures lay down 
principles for our guidance. Magistrates are 
“for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.” It is right for 
us to apply to them for this purpose. No doubt 
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it is often better to suffer annoyance than to 
make this application—not so much for the 
benefit of persecutors, as for the benefit of the 
persecuted—and to avoid giving unnecessary 
trouble, and thus manifest the patience of 
Christ. Bat for the good order of society there 
is a limit beyond which we should not submit 
without first claiming the benefit of law. 

God has promised to supply all our wants, 
but we have no right to plead the fulfilment 
of this premise, unless we use the legitimate 
means he puts within our power. So he will 
protect his people in persecution, but they must 
use the legitimate means he provides them 
with. If a band of wicked men resolve to 
drive Christianity out of a given place, the 
Christians are not immediately to flee, or 
quietly to submit to plunder and extermina¬ 
tion. After proper application has been made 
to the constituted authorities, if no redress or 
protection can be obtained, then is the time to 
flee or submit. 

The distinction which “ H. G." makes be¬ 
tween appealing against the people to the 
magistrate, and appealing against an inferior to 
a superior magistrate is a distinction without a 
difference. In either case it is appealing to the 
constituted authority which God has appoint¬ 
ed for this purpose. In China usually it is 
an appeal against the lower to the higher 
authorities. The persecutions are almost al¬ 
ways instigated by the literati, who have a 
quasi civil authority, or by the connivace 
(if not worse) of the magistrates themselves. 
! So that the example of Paul is just in point. 
The Saviour’s injunction, “ When they perse¬ 
cute you in this city, flee ye into another, 1 ’ 
does not mean that wbeu the literati get up a 
mob in Yangchow the missionary must im¬ 
mediately decide to give up that city for Cbin- 
kiang. He does not know yet that the people 
to whom he sought to carry the gospel have 
deliberately rejected bis message. There may 
be many in that city ready to listen to him. 
When he finds that the law will not protect 
him, or that the people deliberately reject the 
truth, then will be the time for him to “shake 
off the dust of his feet.” 

As regards our appeals to the Consuls, it is 
the law—the treaty—which has made this our 
duty. Often would we save our Consuls these 
annoyances, but we are forbidden to go to the 
native authorities except through them. 

It is a great mistake to represent our ap¬ 
peals to the Consul as an appeal to the sword, 
i The Consul is a civil officer, ’Whether force 
in any given instance shall be employed is not 
to be decided by the missionary, and therefore 
he is not responsible. When it is decided by 
the proper authorities that force is necessary 
none deprecate the necessity more than the 
missionary. 

" H. G.” says that when we in this way get 
the benefit of our rights, others who sometimes 
abuse us also get the benefits resulting there- 
'from; and he asks, “ Cui bono?” I answer, 
What harm ? 

J. V. N. T. 

Amoy, June 4th, 1869. 
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Dear Sir:— 

I have read with great attention ami some 
regret the able letter ou missionaries and 
their Consols in your last issue; for its tone 
Is so moderate, its argument so forcible, and 
its reasoning so conclusive, that I cannot but 
fear it will obtain a currency, to the disad¬ 
vantage of the missionary body, to which 
from a fatal flaw in its composition it is not 
entitled. 

Were the premises upon which “ H. G.” 
takes his stand os just as the logic he applies 
to them, to my miud he would be unanswer¬ 
able; and it would only be left to us to re¬ 
gret that the missionary body had so fallen 
away, and to hope for a total change of 
policy in future ; for most undoubtedly the 
Protestant missionary should be here solely 
as the preacher of the Gospel of Love and 
Peace, and has no warrant, had he the desire 
to do so, to attempt to propagate the opin¬ 
ions he bolds and the faith he serves by 
force. He is to offer the means of salvation to 
all men—not to compel their adoption by any. 

But, happily, I am not constrained by 
evidence to admit his facts, but rather to 
dismiss them as but the creations of a fond 
imagination. Instances there may have 
been of injudicious members of the body 
making unreasonable appeals, and for the 
fault of some all have suffered; but I deny 
that it has been almost invariably the policy 
of missionaries to appeal to their Consuls for 
the aid of the strong arm of power, to de¬ 
vote themselves to pushing their treaty 
rights irrespective of other considerations, 
to place their trust in the aid of man ancl 
the carnal weapons of warfare. Long ex¬ 
perience, on the contrary, at the various 
ports, has led me rather to the conclusion 
that they are rather too much averse to tak¬ 
ing advantage of the assistance they might 
obtain in the furtherance of the objects of 
their mission from the support of the foreign 
communities among which they dwell, aud of 
those in power. 

For I believe that there is at bottom great 
sympathy with mission work, even in the 
breasts of those whose lives and pursuits 
seem most at variance with the professions 
of their religion; and that great and valu¬ 
able aid could and would have been given 
both by merchants aud Consuls, could mis¬ 
sionaries—shutting their eyes to faults they 
were unable to affect—have been induced to 
seek the friendly bands ready to be extended 
to them, instead of (as they almost invariably 
have done) rejecting even proffers of coop¬ 
eration, if the vessels placed at their disposal 
Were not without spot or blemish. 

Indeed, so far has this been carried, that 
in many places there has at various times 


arisen a feeling of antagonism between the 
missionaries and the foreign communities 
and Consuls—a feeling evanescent indeed, 
fading away as each gained a clearer insight 
into the hearts of the other, but shewing 
conclusively that it has not been the policy 
of the soldiers of the Cross to place their de¬ 
pendence too much in man. 

With “H. G.’s” theological arguments, as 
a layman I feel it would be unbecoming for 
me to deal; though I may perhaps be allow¬ 
ed to paint out that he has somewhat mis¬ 
apprehended the nature and effect of the 
instances he adduces of St. Paul’s appeals to 
his Roman citizenship, which appear to me 
to be an exact parallel to the case of an ap¬ 
peal by a European missionary to his Consul, 
when threatened by violence at the hands of 
mandarins, literati or village head men—St. 
Paul having, in each instance when threaten¬ 
ed by local violence, appealed to the highest 
earthly authority he knew under the law, to 
prevent such threats from being carried 
into effect. I grant it is no precedent for a 
demand for compensation for injuries—unless 
the first instance, in which St, Paul demand¬ 
ed to be reinstated in honour, be thought to 
have that effect; but it is a clear precedent 
for an appeal to the higher authorities for 
protection against threatened violence. 

I however go so far with “ H. G.,” that I 
agree as to the inadvisability of a mission’s at¬ 
tempting to make good its position by force; but 
in many cases I believe—in all where there 
is a thorough honest understanding between 
the missionary and the Consul—that an ap¬ 
peal to the latter will have the effect of en¬ 
abling the misunderstanding which is at the 
bottom of three-fourths of the opposition to. 
missionaries to be removed, and of obtaining 
the quiet opening of a field of labour hither¬ 
to closed. I can speak of one instance, from 
positive knowledge, where this ha3 been done 
—the authorities having been at the same 
time requested to do their duty in the pre¬ 
vention of riot, and to explain the objects of 
the establishment of a chapel which had 
given rise to the outbreak—with the grati¬ 
fying result of turning the chief opposevs 
into the best supporters of the mission. 

And there is another point of view in 
which report, at least, to a Consul becomes a 
duty. The missionary who visits the interior 
does so in two capacities—as a preacher of 
the word, and as a foreigner; and although 
disposed to suffer persecution in the former, 
he lias no right to pass attack unnoticed in 
the latter ; for by his doing so he would en¬ 
courage the evil disposed to f urther and graver 
outrages on bis fellow citizens who follow in 
his footsteps. Duty to society requires the 
prosecution of the thief one is personally in¬ 
clined to pardon ; and I can see no warrant 
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for admitting that A missionary is absolved 
by bis calling from bis social obligations. 

Such are my views, which I put forward 
with some hesitation ; for although a twenty 
years in the country and speak the language 
man, I may be as deficient in the power of 
applying my experience as “H. G.” in his 
osition as a newcomer is in information; 
ut whether valuable or not, my witness is 
heartily at the service of the body whose cause 
must be at heart that of all professing Chris¬ 
tians of whatever sect, nation or denomina¬ 
tion. 

Your obedient servant, 

Arthur Chaloner. 


Qli)e (JUjinesse l&ecorUet 

AND 

MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 


Kev. B. X<. Baldwin, Bdltor. 


FOOCHOW, JULY, 1869. 

BIRTHS. 

At Peking, 17th May, 1869, a son to Rev. J. S. Bur- 
don, ot tbc English Church Mission. 

At Canton, 24th May, 1369, a daughter to Rev. JOsepji 
Gibson, of the English Wesleyan Mission. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Canton, 29th May, 1869, by Rev. A. Hanspnoh, 
Rev. p. HuBRioto Mias Marie Niedlich, alt of the 
Berlin Mission. 


The Rbcordbk for June was sent 
To all ports south of Foochow, per Steamer 
June 2nd. 

To allports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Prince Rung, June 8th. 

To America, per P. M. Steamer from 
Shanghai, June 19th. 


AMOY COLLOQUIAL DIALECT. 

A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial, by 
Rev J. Macgowan, of the London 
Missionary Society. Hongkong; 
Printed by De Souza & Co. 1869. 

This work, lately issued, is designed, 
as the author states iu the preface. “ to 
assist beginners in their first efforts to 
acquire a knowledge of the Amoy dia¬ 
lect.” It seems admirably adapted to 
the purpose in view. The thirteeu in¬ 
troductory sections give the pronouns, 
with some of the more common verbs 
and nouns, and a variety of useful 
short phrases. The subsequent sectious 
are classified under the following heads 
—household matters, fish, vegetables, 
crockery, fruits, furniture, bedroom 
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furniture, servants, times and seasons, 
natural phenomena, travelling, diseases, 
dress, a lady’s work-basket, professions, 
trades, literary examinations and de¬ 
grees, feast days and special seasons of 
the Chinese, a list of classifiers, family 
relationships, prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, the verb, euclitics, comparison of 
adjectives, moral and religious terms, 
names of gods and goddesses, polite 
phrases, articles of merchandise, words 
and phrases used in commerce, goods, 
teas, the shroff, the godown man, a 
dictionary of some of the principal 
verbs and adjectives iu the Amoy dia¬ 
lect, and a short supplementary list of 
nouns. 

The frequent occurence of the small n 
indicates the prevalence of nasal tones 
in this eminently nasal dialect. A good 
nose, with unobstructed nostrils, is a 
sine qua non to the attainment of per¬ 
fection in the Amoy dialect. The habi¬ 
tual use of the nose as an organ of 
speech, however, must tend to intro¬ 
duce some unnecessary nasals into our 
own language. We do not affirm this 
to be true of our brethren at Amoy; 
but merely throw it out as, d priori , a 
reasonable theory. 

We notice that ft is used after eft, h , 
p and i, as an aspirate. It seems to us 
a fact much to be regretted that some 
uniform system for representing Chi¬ 
nese sounds has not long ere this been 
agreed upon. In most works, a turned 
comma (‘) or an apostrophe (’) is used to 
represent the aspirate sound, and to our 
notion Ch‘in looks much better that 
Clihin. It is very desirable, too, that 
some uniform system for representing 
tlie tones should be agreed upon. Late 
works in Mandarin adopt the tonal 
marks used in Williams’ Tonic Diction¬ 
ary, which are also used in the Foochow 
Dictionary now being printed. For 
purposes of comparison, the represent¬ 
ation of the same sounds in different 
dialects by the same symbols is of great 
importance. 

We heartily recommend Mr. Mac- 
go wan’s work to all who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the Amoy 
dialect, and to all who wish to have 
the various dialects of China represent¬ 
ed in their libraries. Judging from 
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such glances as we have been able to 
make through the book, we should say 
that everything one wishes to know, 
for use in ordinary conversation, may 
here be found, down to the last “onom- 
atopoetic” article of bedroom furni¬ 
ture. 

The work embraces 200 pages, is 
well printed, and is sold—we under¬ 
stand—at $4 per copy. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—-The North China Daily News , in a no¬ 
tice of our last number, commits a singular 
mistake, in saying, “The first article is one 
of a series of papers by Mr. T. Watters, on 
Buddhism in China, which appeared, during 
the year 1854, in the columns of the North 
China Herald*, and were re-printed in the 
almanack published by this office.” The mis¬ 
take must have arisen from some strange 
strange misconstruction of Mr. Watters’ foot 
note, m which he acknowledged his indebt¬ 
edness to a series of articles formerly pub¬ 
lished in the North China Herald by the 
Rev. J. Edkins. 

—Rev. J. Edkins, in a note accompanying 
his valuable article on-iTauism in Japan, 
says:—“The letter of Mr. Goble has led to 
the composition of the accompanying article. 
I hope that it may elicit farther correspond¬ 
ence. I have long regretted that the field 
of the Recorder was limited to Chinn. In¬ 
teresting results would doubtless spring from 
the combination and comparison of the la¬ 
bours of investigators resident in the two 
countries. The union in object in mission 
labours in China and Japan should bring us 
into contact.” We heartily indorse this sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Edkins, and hope . that mis- 
sionaries in Japan will freely avail themselves 
of our columns for the purposes indicated. 

—The statistics of Protestant Missions are 
now all received, except from some missions 
in Shanghai. They will be published in 
our next number. We hope we shall not be 
compelled to leave any of the columns blank, 
on account of reports failing to come to hand. 

—Communications have been received 
from “Reader,” “Sophron” and “II. G” on 
the samshu and tobacco question. They are 
crowded out of this number; and inasmuch 
as the discussion of these questions in our 
columns seems likely to awaken ill feeling, 
without conducing to any good result, we 
think it had perhaps best be dropped. The 
article by Dr. Kerr, published in this num- 1 
ber, was prepared in response to a request I 
from us for his views on the opium question, I 


and we deem it due to hitr. to publish it. We 
of course hold our columns open to any reply 
that may be made in a proper spirit; but a 
general discussion of the propriety of using 
tobacco or samshu is not within the scope or 
the Recorder. 

—The following, from Dr. Dudgeon, 
will be of interest to all who use books 
in the Mandarin Colloquial:— 

“ The following note may perhaps 
be of use to some of your readers :— 
Prices of books as furnished from Mr. 
Burns’ blocks by the Lung-wan-chae 
shop, in the T*ung-tsze-nu-t‘un<v at the 
east end of the Lie w-li-ch ling, Peking. 

jE M. Wl itf* Chon s tau ch ‘ e 

74 sheets, at 62 cents of a tael per 1000 
sheets=4 taels, 58 cents, 100 copies, 
good paper, stiff covers. Pilgrim’s 
Progress 1st part, 134 

sheets, at 65 cents of a tael per 1000 
sheets=8 taels, 71 cents, per 100 copies. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 2nd part, 116 
sheets, at 65 cents of a tael per 1000 
sheets=7 taels, 54 cents, per 100 copies. 
“Book of Psalms,” 130 sheets, at 65 
cents of a tael per 1000 sheet$=B taels, 
45 cents, per 100 copies. All on good 
paper, with stiff covers, and firmly 
stitched. These four books constitute 
Mr. Burns’ literary work during a four 
years’residence in Peking.” 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Peking. —Mrs. Goodrich, of the American 
Board Mission, left for the U- S. in the May 
steamer, in a delicate state of health,—The 
North China Mission of the American Board 
held a Conference at Peking in May. A 
brief notice of its proceedings, by Rev. L. 
N. Wheeler, has come to hand just too late 
for insertion in this number. 

Tientsin. —Rev. J. Innocent and family, 
of the English Methodist New Connection 
Mission, and Mrs. Williamson, wife of Rev. 
J. Williamson, of the London Mission, left 
Shanghai in the May steamer for San Fran¬ 
cisco, en route to England. 

Shanghai. —The subscribers to the Amer¬ 
ican Episcopal Hospital, at Hongque, will be 
glad to hear that that institution is rapidly 
extending its sphere of usefulness. A build¬ 
ing amply sufficient for its present needs has 
Just been completed. Not less thau five 
hundred persons applied for aid on Monday 
last. In view of the want of more medical 
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aid, Drs. Jamieson and Henderson have 
kindly offered their services as attending sur¬ 
geons. Hitherto, nearly all the work has 
devolved on a native assistant* Dr. Macgowan 
being able only to act as consulting surgeon, 
a post which he continues to hold. Under 
the care of these three medical officers, the 
hospital will no doubt become yet more use¬ 
ful. Messrs. Llewellyn & Co. have just pre¬ 
sented the institution with an excellent set of 
amputating instruments .—[North China Her¬ 
ald, May 29th. 

A. Wylie, Esq., the indefatigable Agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, re¬ 
turned to England last month. He first came 
to China as Superintendent of the London 
Missionary Society’s Press at Shanghai, in 
1847. He has been an untiring worker, and 
has rendered very important service in the 
translation of various scientific and mathe¬ 
matical works. We understand that there is 
little probability of his returning again to 
China.—Rev. M. T. Yates, of the American 
Southern Baptist Mission, has baptized five 
persons during the past month, one of whom 
was 79 years of age. 

Nihgpo. —We have learned, through a 
correspondent at Hangchow, that the house 
of Mr. Jenkins in Kinhwa has been demol¬ 
ished by the Chinese. Mr. Jenkins is an 
American missionary, who has been for some 
years prosecuting his work, we arc told, with 
energy and prudence. He has been accus¬ 
tomed to spend several months of each year 
alone in this distant inland city, hundreds of 
miles from any other foreigner. He was anx¬ 
ious to establish himself upon a proper basis 
among the people, and would allow nothing 
done in his name underhandedly, refusing 
several opportunities to secure the property 
he so much needed, because he would neither 
rent nor buy in another’s name, nor without 
its being fully understood by all concerned 
that it was for mission purposes. “What¬ 
ever may have been the immediate cause of 
the out-break, we cannot believe blame at¬ 
taches to him,” writes our correspondent. 
—[Nor/A China Herald , June 3rd. 

With reference to the demolishing of Mr. 
Jenkins’ house at Kinhwa, alluded to in our 
last issue, we learn it was accomplished 
through the influence of a combination of the 
literati. They first involved the landlord in 
their debt* and got him to make over the 
property to them, thinking thus to west it 
from the occupant. But this would not do; 
be held it by too good a title. The landlord 
could not make over to them what he had 
already transferred to another, by legal 
papers not easily set aside. Not to be foiled, 
they took the house down and removed it to 
a temple, where it was “ deposited for safe 


keeping.” At other places in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Hangchow, the missionaries have 
beeu threatened with similar proceedings. 
We shall look with interest to see what course 
the American authorities will take in the mat¬ 
ter.— [Ibid, June 10th. 

Pootoo.— We learn from the Shanghai 
papers that an attempt of the Rev. J. H. 
Taylor to establish a branch of his mission 
on this island has been frustrated—the British 
Consul at Ningpo, at the request of the man¬ 
darins, having prohibited Mr. Taylor from 
carrying out his purpose. 

Foochow.— A serious outbreak of perse¬ 
cution against Christians has occurred in the 

district city of |s|| L6-ngwong (Mand., 
Lo-yiian). The English Church Mission has 
of late been very successful in its work there; 
and this fact seems to have aroused the fears 
of some of the gentry, who issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the e9ect that the Christians were 
becoming too numerous, and the progress of 
the Christian religion must be stopped. 
Various charges were made against the 
Christians. Rev. Wong Kiu-taik, the or¬ 
dained native assistant, visited the station 
about the middle of June, and put up a 
placard on the chapel answering the charges 
made by the gentry. He left on the 19th, 
to visit some of the country stations. On 
the morning of the 20th, one of the inquirers 
was caught in the street, and carried off to 
the yamen, on a charge of adultery. Several 
Christians were seized and beaten severely. 
At night, a mob came with torches to the 
chapel, and commenced to destroy it, and 
did not desist until their work was thorough¬ 
ly accomplished. They then went to the 
house of a wealthy member of the church, 
who had contributed very liberally to the 
building of the chapel, and proceeded to 
destroy his dwelling—he being absent at the 
time, preaching the gospel in the country. 
He returned to find his house in ruins. Rev. 
Mr. Wolfe is endeavoring to secure redress 
from the native authorities, with the ap¬ 
probation of the British Consul. 

Amoy. —Rev. Alexander Stronach and 
Mrs. Stronach, of the London Mission, after 
thirty-one years of faithful missionary labor 
in Singapore, Pinang, Hongkong and Amoy, 
returned to Great Britain last month. Mr. 
Stronach has not visited that country since 
he left it in 1837. These venerable mis¬ 
sionaries carry with them the esteem and 
best wishes of all who have known them 
during their long residence here. 
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[ Notb.—I n the following list, the 
names of the various missions are some¬ 
what abbreviated. For instance, the 
missions oi the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions are 
called il American Board Mission,” 
those of the Church Missionary Society, 
“ Church Mission; ” Ac. We think the 
designations used will he generally un¬ 
derstood without further explanation. 
—The figures appended to the names 
indicate the year of arrival in China. 
Rev. John Stronach, of the London Mis¬ 
sion, Amoy, commenced his labors at 
Singapore in 1838. Rev. L. B. Peet, 
of the American Board Mission, Foo¬ 
chow, entered upon the work in Bankok 
in 1840. All the other missionaries in 
the list commenced in China, except 
Mr. and Mrs. Hnnt, of the American 
Board Mission, Peking, who have been 
missionaries in India, and Miss Down¬ 
ing, of Cbefoo, who had previously been 
a missionary to some of the North 
American Indians.—All titles have been 
omitted, except those of M. D. and 
D. D.] 

KALGAIf. 

American Board Mtsiion. 

Rev. John T. Gulick, 1863. 

Mro. Emily D. Gulick, 1864. 

Rev. Mark Williams, 1866. 

Rev. Thomas W. Thompson, 1868. 

PEKING. 

London Mission. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, 1868. 

Mrs. Eakins, 1863. 

J. Dudgeon, M. D. 1868. 

Mrs. Dudgeon. 1863. 


Church Mission. 

Rev. J. S. Burdon, 1853. 

Mrs. Burdon, 1866. 

Rev. W. H. Collins, 1858. 

Mrs. Collins, 1858. 

American Protestant Episcopal Mission. 

Rev. S. J. Schereschewsky, 1859. 

Mrs. Schereschewsky, 1868. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., 1850. (absent.) 

Mrs. Martin, 1850. (absent.) 

Rev. W. T. Morrison, 18C0. 

Mrs. Morrison, 1860. 

Rev. J. S. Mcllvaine, 1869. 

American Board Mission. 

Rev. Henry Blodget, 1854. (absent.) 

Mrs. Sarah Blodget, 1855. (absent.) 
Rev. C. Gorulricb, 1865. 

Mrs. Abbie Goodrich, 1865. 

Mr. P. R. Hunt, 1868. (Printer.) 

Mrs. Abigail N. Hunt, 1868. 

Mias Mary H. Porter, 1868. 

Miss Mary E. Andrews, 1868. 

Rev. Chester Holcombe, 1869. 

Mrs. Kate 8. Holcombe, 1869. 

Mr. Gilbert T. Holcombe, 1869. 

(Traveling Missionary.) 

American Woman's Union Mission. 

Mrs. C. V. R. Bonney, 1856. 

Mias D. M. Douw, 1869. 

Miss E. R. Adams, 1869. 

TUNOCHAU. 

American Board Mission. 

Rev. L. D. Cbapin, 1863. 

Mrs. Clara L. E. Chapin, 1863. 

TIENTSIN. 

English Methodist New Connection Mission. 

Rev. William Nelthorpe Hall, I860. 

Rev. John Innocent, 1860. (absent.) 

Mrs. Jane Innocent, 1860. (absent.) 
Rev. William B ram well Hodge, 1866. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hodge, 1868, 

Rev. Benjamin Berkely Ttimock, 1868. 
Mrs. Ellen Turnock, 1868. 
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London Mission* 

Rev. Jonathan Leea, 1862. 

Mrs. Mary Lees, 1862. 

Rev. James Williamson, 1863. 

Mrs. Mary Williamson, 1863. 

American Hoard Mission* 

Rev. Chftrlcs A. Stanley, 1863. 

Mrs. Ursula Stanley, 1863. 

A. O. Treat, M. D., 1867. 

CHEFOO. 

English Baptist Mission* 

Rev. B. F. Laughton, 1863. 

Mrs. Laughton, 1663. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. Hunter Corbett, 18G3. 

Mrs. Lizzie Corbett, 1863. 

Miss C- B. Downing, 18G6. 

Kationa l Bible Society of Scotland. 

Rev. Alex. Williamson, 1863. 

Mrs. Williamson, 1863. 

English United Methodist Mission. 

Rev. Wm. R. Fuller, 1864. 

Mrs. Fuller, 1864. 

TUNGCHOW. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. Charles R. Mills, 1857. 

Mrs. R. M. Mills, 1857. 

Rev. J. L. Nevius, 1854. 

Mrs. Helen S. C. Nevitw, 1854. 

Rev. C. W. Mntcer, 1863. 

Mrs. J. B. Mateer, 1863. 

Miss M. J. Brown, 1867. 

Miss M. M. Patrick, 1869. 

American Southern Baptist Mission. 

Rev. T. P. Crawford, 1852. 

Mrs. M. F. Crawford, 1852. 

Rev. J. B. Hartwell, 1859. 

Mrs. E, II. Hartwell, 1859. 

SHANGHAI. 

London Mission. 

Rev. William Muirbcad, 1847, (absent.) 

M rs. Muirhead, 1848, (absent.) 

Rev. George Owen, 1866. 

Mrs. Owen, 1866. 

Rev. James Thomas. 1868. (Uuion Chapel.) 

Mrs. Thomas, 1868. 

Miss Barnes, 1866. (Union Chapel.) 

Miss Maclean, 1866, (Union Chapel.) 

American Protestant Episcopal Mission. 

Rev. Robert Nelson, 1831. 

Mrs. Nelson, 1851. 

Misa Fay. 


American Southern Baptist Mission. 

Rev. Matthew T. Yates, 1847. 

Mrs. Yates, 1847. 

American Southern. Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

Rev. J. W. Lambuth, 1854. 

Mrs. Lambuth, 1854. 

Rev. Young J. Allen, 1860. 

Mrs. Allen, 1860. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Mr. Wm. Gamble, 1858. 

Rev. J. M. W. Furnham, 1860. 

Mrs. M. J. Farnham, 1860. 

Rev. John Wherry, 1864. 

Mrs. S. E. Wherry, 1864. 

S00CH0W. 

American Presbyterian Mission, 

Mr. Charles Schmidt, 1867. 

KIUKIANG. 

American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Rev. Virgil C. Hart, 1866. 

Mrs. J. A. Hart, 1866. 

HANKOW. 

London Mission. 

Rev Griffith John, 1855. 

Mrs. John, 1855. 

Rev. Evan Bryant, 1866. 

Mrs. Bryant, 1866. 

Rev. Thomas Bryson, 1867. 

Geo. Shearer, M. D. 1868. 

Mrs. Shearer, 1868. 

English Wesleyan Mission. 

Rev. Josiah Cox, 1853. (absent.) 
Frederick Porter Smith. SI. B. 1864. 

Mrs. Smith, 1864. (absent.) 

Rev. David llill, 1865. 

Rev. William Scarborough, 1865. 

Mrs. Scarborough, 18G8. 

Rev. Fred. P. Napier, 1867. 

American Protestant Episcopal Mission. 

Rev. A. C. Hoebing, 1866. 

Rev. Yung King. 

NINGPO and HANGCHOW. 
American Baptist Mission. 

Rev. II. J. Knowlton, 1854. 

Mrs. L. A. Knowlton, 1834. 
Rev. H. Jenkins, 1860. 

Mrs. H. M. Jenkins, I860. 

Rev. C. T. Kveyer, 1866. 

Mrs. S. J. K. Kreyer, 1866. 

Rev. J. R. Goddard, 1868. 
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American Presbyterian Mission. 

D. B. McCnrtee, M. D. 1844. (nbt.) 

Mrs. J. M. MoCartec, 1852. (aht.) 
Rev. D. D. Green, 1859. (absent.) 

Mrs. Lydia J. Green, 1869. (abt.) 
Rev. Samuel Dood, 3861. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Dodd, 1864. 

Rev. J. A. Leyenberger, 1866. 

Mrs. Susan S. Leyenberger, 1866. 
Rev. John Butler, 1868. 

Independent Baptist Mission. 

Rev. E. C. Lord, 1847. 

Rev. S. P. Barchet, 1805. 

Mrs. Mary E. Barchet, 1867. 

Church Mission. 

Rev. W. A. Russell, 1848. 

Mrs. Russell, 1842. 

Rev. F. F. Gough, 1850. 

Mrs. Gough, 1856. 

Rev. G. E. Motile, 1858. (absent.) 

Mrs. Moule, 1858. (absent.) 

Rev. A. E. Moule, 1861. (absent.) 

Mrs. Moule, 1861. (absent.) 

Rev. J. D. Valentine, 1863. (absent.) 

Mrs. Valentine, 1863 (absent.) 
Rev. H. Gretton, 1867. 

Rev. J. Bates, 1867. 

English United Methodist Mission. 

Rev John Mara, 1865. 

Mrs. Mara, 1865. 

Rev. F. Galpin, 1868. 

Mrs. Galpin, 1868. 

American Southern Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. E. B. Inslee, 1856. 

Mrs. Eugenia E. Inslee, 1867. 
Rev. J. L. Stuart, 1868. 

Rev. Ben. Helm, 1868. 

Rev. M. H. Houston, 1868. 

FOOCHOW. 

American Board Mission. 

Rev. Lyman B. Peet, 1847. 

Mrs. H. Louisa Peet, 1859. 

Rev. Caleb C. Baldwin, 1848. 

Mrs. Harriet F. Baldwin, 1848. 
Rev. Charles Hartwell, 1853. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Hartwell, 1853. 

Rev. Simeon F. Woodin, I860. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Woodin, 1860. 

Miss Adelia M. Payson, 1869. 


59 


American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
Rev. Robert S. Maclay, D. D., 1848. 

Mrs. H. C. Mac! ay, 1850. (absent.) 
Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, 1559. 

Mrs. Eitie E. Baldwin, 1862. 

Rev. Nathan Sites, 1861. 

Mrs. S. Moore Sites, 1861. 

Miss Beulah Woolston, I860, (abt.) 
Miss S. H. Woolston, 1859. (abt.) 

Chn>-ch Mission. 

Rev. John R. Wolfe, 1862. 

Mra. Wolfe, 1864. 

Rev. Arthur W. Cribb, 1864. 

Mrs. Cribb, 1864. 

Rev. J. E. Mahood, 1869. 

MrB. Mahood, 1869. 

AMOY. 

American "Reformed Mission. 

Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, D. D. 1847. 

Mrs. Talmage, 1865. 

Rev. D. Rapalje, 1859. 

Rev. L. W. Kip, 1861. (absent.) 

Mrs. Kip, 1865. (absent.) 

Rev. J. H. Van Doren, 1865. (abt.) 
Rev. J. A. Davis, 1869. 

Mrs, Davis, 1869. 

London Mission. 

Rev. John Stronach, 1844. 

Rev. John Macgowan, 1859. 

Mrs. Macgowan, 1868. 

Rev. John Sadler, 1866. 

Mrs, Sadler, 1866. 

English Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. Carstairs Douglas, 1855. 

Rev. W. S. Swanson, 1860. 

Mrs. Swanson, 1860. 

Rev. Hugh Cowie, 1859. 

Mrs. Cowie, 1859. 

Rev. W. McGregor, 1864. 

Mrs. McGregor, 1864. 

TAKAO and TAIWAN. 

English Presbyterian Mission. 
James Laidlaw Maxwell, M. D. 1803. 

Mrs. Maxwell, 1868. 

Rev. Hugh Ritchie, 1867. 

Mrs. Ritchie, 1867. 

SWATOW. 

English Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. George Smith, 1857. 

Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, I860. 

William. Gauld, M. D. 1863. 

Mrs. Gauld, 1866. 

Rev. James Masson, 1868. 

Mrs. Masson, 1868. 
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American Baptist Mission. 

Rev. J. W. Johnson, 1848. 

Mrs. Johnson, 1851, 

Rev. Wm. Ashmore, 1851. 

Mrs. Ashmore, 1868. 

HONGKONGh 

London Mission. 

Rev. James Legge, D.D: 1848. (abt.) 

Mr a. Legge, 1869. (absent.) 

Rev. F. S. Turner, I860. 

Mrs. Tamer, 1860. 

Rev. D. B. Morris, 1867. 

(English Pastor.) 

Church Mission. 

Rev. John Piper, 1867. 

Rev. John Kyle, 1868. 

Basel Mission, 

Rev. R. Lechler, 1847. 

Mrs. Mary Lechler, 1861. 

Rev. Ph. Winnes, 1862. (absent.) 
Rev. H. Bender, 1862. 

Mrs. Emilie Bender, 1888, 

Rev. Chas. Piton, 1664. 

Mrs. Sophia Piton, 1868. 

Rev. W. Bellon, 1864. 

Mia. Martha Bellon, 1866. 

Rev. J. Loercher, 1865. 

Mrs, Eugenie Loercher, 1868. 

Berlin Ladies' Mission. 

Rev. Ernst Klitzke, 1867. 

Miss L. Brandt, 1863. 

Miss L. Stiss, 1864. 

Miss P. Leesemann, 1864. 

CANTON. 

London Mission. 

Rev. James Anderson, 1865. 

Mrs. Anderson, 1865. 

Rev. E. J. Eitel, 1862. 

Mrs. M. A. W. Eitel, 1863. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. A. P. Happer, D. D. 1844, (abt.) 
Rev. C. F. Preston, 1854. 

MrB. M. G. PreBton, 1863. 

J. G. Kerr, M. D. 1854. 

Mrs. I. J. Kerr, 1858. 

Rev. I. M Condit, 1860. (absent.) 
Rev. H. V. Noyes, 1866. 

Miss Hattie Noyes, 1868. 


American Southern Baptist Mission. 
Rev. Rosewell H. Graves, 1856. 

JSnglish Wesleyan Mission. 

Rev. George Piercy, 1851. 

Mrs. Jane W. Piercy, 1853. 

Rev. John Preston, 1855. 

Mrs. Preston, 1858. 

Rev. Henry Parkes, 1864. 

Mrs. Parkes, 1866. 

Rev. Joseph Gibson, 1866. 

Mrs. Gibson, 1884. 

Miss Radcliffe, 1866 . 

Rev. Silvester Whitehead, 1867. 
Rev. Thomas G. Selby, 1868. 

American United Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. J. C. Nevin, 1860. 

Rev. J. McKelvey, 1868. 

Berlin Mission. 

Rev. A. Hauspach, 1855, 

Mrs. Ilanspach, 1861. 

Rev. F Hubrig, 1866. 

Mrs. M. Hubrig, 1869. 

Rev. Wm. Vahldiek, 1869. 

Rev. C. Pritssche, 1869. 

Rhenish Mission. 

Rev. A- Krolczyk, 1861. (Shik-lnng.) 

Mrs. F. Krolczyk, 1867. 

Rev W. Louis, 1856. (Fulc-wing.) 

Mrs. Bertha Louis, 1857. 

Rev. E. Faber, 1865. (Fu-muu.) 
Rev. J. Naeken, 1867. 

Mrs. M. Naeken, 1868. 

Independent, 

Rev. D. Vrooman, 1852. 

Mrs. Vrooman. 

CHINA INLAND MISSION. 

Rut. J. H. and lira. Taylor, 1854 Yaug-chau Fa. 
Rev. Jirner and Mrs. Meadows, 1862 Pioneering. 

Rnr. George and Mid. Crumble, 1865 Fang-hwa Hlan. 
Mr. George Stott, J8C5 Wun-citau Fu. 

Mr. J. W. and Mrs. Stevenson, 1866 Sbao-hing Fu. 

Ur. James Williamson, 1866 Pioneering. 

Mr. W. D. and Mr*. Radiand, 18C6 Chin klang Fu. 
Rev. George end Mrs. Duncan, 1866 Nankin. 

Mr. J. A.. Jackson, 1666 T'al-chou Pu. 

Mies Desgrat, 1866 Yang-chau. 

Miss Blatchtay, 1866 Yang-ohan. 

MlasBowyer. me Nankin. 

Miss Faulding, 1866 Hnug^kau. 

Rev. J. and Mrs. McCarthy, 1867 Hang-chau. 

Mr. Henry end Mrs. Cordon, 1867 Su-chan. 

Mr. Henry Retd, 18G7 Su-ehau. 

Mr. J. £. and Mrs. Cardwell, 1868 T'at chau. Fa 
Mr. C. H. and Mr*. Judd, 1868 Yang-chan Fu. 
Mr. Edward and Mrs. Flaiio, 1866 Chin-klang Fa. 
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82 

116 

0 

674 

224 

2fo no 

Churcbj 

3 

0 

8 

l 

BJ 

19 

17 

11 

9 

2S;l 

... 

240 

120 

260.00 

Total at Foochow. 

10 

0 

10 

1 

107 

69 

67 

42 

6) 

481 

a . 

926 

881 

$ 00650 

Amoy. 

American Reformed, ... 

a 

0 

2 

2 

16 

9 

8 

• • 

• • 

70 

10 

409 


$ 807.64 

London, 

8 

0 

2 

a 

0 

17 

8 

10 

• • 

• M 

.SO 

• • 

460 

40 

400.00 

English Presbyterian, 

4 

0 

0 

19 

16 

10 


•« * 

43 

•fa 

412 

426 

623.00 

Total at Amoy. 

10 

0 

7 

2 

62 

32 

28 

.. 

W* 

168 

10 

1271 

4UC$ 1786.64 

Takao and Taiwan. 
English Presbyterian, •. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

4 

8 

• « 

... 

« ♦ 

*■» 

18 


$ 89.00 

Smatow. 

English Presbyterian, 

8 

l 

2 

0 

10 

18 

18 

• • 

• «« 

20 


141 

26 

••• 

American Baptist, 

2 

0 

2 

2 

8 

9 

9 

• • 

10 

• • 


120 


$ 106.49 

_ 

Total at Swatow.— 

6 

1 

‘ 

2 

18 

22 

22 

* * 

10 

20 

a • 

261 

26 $ 106.49 

Hongkong. 










60 


83 

n 


London, #» ••• 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 


«»• 

7 

.. 

... 

Basel, •. • * 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

10 

10 

46 

69 

60 

0 

298 

70,$ 6C0-00 

Church. . • 

2 

• • 

• • 

1 


1 

1 

•«« 


a a 

• • 

9 

a a 

a • ■ 

Berlin ladies* »• 

1 

0 

a o 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

• • 

• ■ 

10 

. • • 

a ■ a 

Total at Hongkong. 

10 

0 

9 

2 

9 

16 

16 

46 

91 

120 

7 

400 

70 $ 600.00 

Canton. 















London, •«« »*• 

2 

0 

2 

»«• 

9 

8 

8 


12 

69 

• a 

176 

226 

$ 12.00 

American Presbyterian, 

2 

1 

a 

0 

6 ! 

2 

6 

6 

0 

96 

29 

83 

«»■ 

I *** 

American Southern Baptist, ... 

1 

• • 

... 


8 

4 

4 

, 

•«* 

• • 

• •• 

122 

•aa 

57.81 

English Wesleyan, 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

«M 

a * 

285 

60 

60 

6 

60.00 

American United Presbyterian, 

2 

0 

0 

• • 

, ,, 

1 

1 


••• 

26 

• ♦ 

2 

1 

• • • 

Rheniflh*. 

4 

0 

8 


10 

6 

6 

■ « • 

* a 

97 

6 

100 

• a • 

1.50 

Berlin, 

4 

0 

2 


7 

4 

2 

• •• • 

•* * 

1700 

16 

200 

• »a 

a a * . 

Independent, ... 

1 

0 

1... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• • ■ 


• V 

• ♦ 

... 

•»a 

•aa- 

Total at Canton. 

22 

rr 

1 

16 

0 

46 

29 

82 

6 

122222 

109 

685 

282 

$ 160.81 
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STATIONS AND MISSIONS. 
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Missionary Ladies. 
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Unordain ed Native 

Assistants. 
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CD 

>» 

O 
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Girls in Boarding Schools. 

CD 

o 

o 

ja 

& 

s? 

o 

c 

n 

th 

O 

•52 

o 

o 

_o 

CO 

£ 

Q 

.g 

0D 

*U 

3 

S 

(3 

n 

e 

CJ 

a 

a 

o 

O 

n 

s 

a 

P 

ce 

C 

o5 

c 
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•H 

«a 

a 

•o 

a 

o 

O 

+a 

a 

a> 

2 

P 

V 

« 

China Inland Mission. 

& 

19 


8 

If. 

16 

15 


• • • 


• M 

]1S» 

81 


Recapitulation by Station*. 
Peking, 

lfi 



0 

13 

14 

13 

31 

48 

61 

12 

172 

27 

$ 22.00 

Tientsin, 

7 

0 

b 

0 

18 

7 

14 

14 

4 

73 

• * 

194 

95 

141.00 

Chefoo, ... 

4 

0 

W 

0 

6 

8 

8 

1$ 

14 

i ■ • • 

• • 

69 


70.00 

Tungchow, «■» 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

12 

10 

80 

21 

6 

• • 

113 


205.00 

Shanghai, ... 

8 

2 

11 

4 

6 

18 

8 

28 

24 

9$ 20 

352 

16 

284.00 

Kiukiang, .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. 0 

2 

2 



10 


4 

8 


Hankow, 

7 

2 

4 

1 

7 

7 

8 


»« ■ 

*9% 

10 

207 

6 

ios.on 

Ningpo and Hangchow, 

19 

2 

13 

4 

60 

r>9 

fiO 

65 

69 

HI 

31 

966 

61 

821.14 

Foochow, .. ,. 

in 

0 

10 

1 

107 

69 

67 

42 

61 

491 

... 

926 


6<'6.20 

Anioy^ •« 

10 

0 

1 

7 

2 

62 

32 

28 


» 

163 

1011271 

466 

173; 1,14 

Takao and Taiwan, .. 

1 

2 

0 

6 

4 


> ■ > 

■ > . 

. , 

15 

35 

38 00 

Swatow, 

r. 

1 

4 

2 

18 

22 

22 

... 

10 

20 

• 4 

2G1 

25 

H16.19 

Hongkong, 

10 

0 

9 

2 

9 

h 

l« 

46 

91 

120 

7 

40A 

70 

560.0) 

Canton, 

22 

1 

16 

n 

46 

29 

82 

6 

12 22221 9 

663 

232 

100.81 

China Inland Mission, 

1 

10 

16 

8 

H 

U 

if* 

... 

... 


... 

119 

ai 


Total in China. 

129 

23 

12919 

8.k 

896 

29S 

276 

354 

3668 

202 

f713:1416 

$4289.45 


STATISTICS OP HOSPITALS AND 
PEINTING. 


Very meager reports have been received 
under these heads, but we give below such 
as have come to band. 

HOSPITALS. 

Peking .—London Mission I, patients treat¬ 
ed 18,239. American Board Mission 1, pa¬ 
tients treated 400. 

Tientsin.— London Mission 1, patients 
treated 9u0. 

Shanghai. — London Mission 1, no return 
of the number of patients treated, 

Hangchow. — American Southern Presby¬ 
terian Mission 1, patients treated 1,000. 

NlXGPO .—English Church Mission. 1, for the 
cure of opium smokers, patients treated 3«. 

Amoy.—O ne general hospital—no return of 
the number of patients treated. 

TAKAO and Taiwan. — English Presbyteri¬ 
an Mission, 2, patients treated about 4,0bo. 

Canton. — London Mission, one dispensary; 
American Presbyterian Mission, one hospital, 
patients treated, 24,852; American Southern 
Baptist Mission, 2 dispensaries, patients treat* 
ed 6,197. 


PRINTING. 

Shanghai. — American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, 8 presses; 25,000.000 pages printed. 
American Southern Baptist Mission, 19.000 
pages printed. 

Ningpo .—American Baptist Mission, 794,- 
600 pages printed. Independent Baptist Mis 
sioti , 160,000 pages printed. 

Foochow.— American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, 2 presses; 7,000.000 pages printed. 

Amoy,— American liefosmted Mission, one 
small press for printing colloquial. 

Hongkong. — London Mission , 4 presses; 
no returns of printing. 

China Inland Mission.-- 2 presses; no re¬ 
turns of printing. 

REMARKS. 

We have endeavored to make the foregoing 
statistics as complete as possible. No returns 
were received from the following Missions,— 
American Protestant Episcopal, Peking; Amer¬ 
ican Protestant Episcopal, American South- 
cm Methodist Episcopal, Shanghai; Church 
Mission, Hongkong. 

The word “ catechumen ” seems to be differ¬ 
ently understood in different places. In acme 
places none are reported, where there are no 
doubt, many “inquirers; ” while in other places 
the latter are reported as ** catechumens.” 
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The London Mission at Peking reports 64 
communicants, and “66 baptized, living jn the 
country." We do not know whether the lat¬ 
ter are all considered communicants, but we 
have entered them aa such in the table. 

The statistics given for the American Board 
Mission, Peking, embrace also the stations of 
Kalg&n and Tungcbau. The statistics of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Shanghai 
include the station of Soochow. 

Of the contributions of the American South¬ 
ern Baptist Mission at Tungchow, $70 were 
from Wong S&e-kee, at Columbian College, 
District of Columbia, U. S. A., for a Mission 
School. 

A correspondent at Peking, whose letter 
reached ns after the above wae in type, says: 
“Rev. Mr. Waddell and Dr. Hunter, of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, are at Newchw&ng.” 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


BY T. WATTS Rft. 


Chaptjb* I. 
Historical Summary, 


( Continued.) 

The emperor Kao-tsung, who reign¬ 
ed from 1127 to 1162, and whose capital 
wae at Hangchow, tried to remove 
Buddhism gently and by slow degrees, 
by refusing to allow the issue of any 
more licenses for monks or nuns. 1 This 
was a sign of the general influence of 
philosophy, and though to fervid Con- 
fucianists it may have seemed no more 
than petty trifling, yet to those who 
reflected on the deep-seated and univers¬ 
al prevalence of the system of belief 
and action which it was desired to ex¬ 
tirpate, the means used must have ap¬ 
peared the beet for tbe times. 

China was in the 13th century plung¬ 
ed in misery and confusion. The Chin 
rulers held uneasy rule over tbe North, 
and the Sung over the South; while 
the Mongol hordes bad begun to prey 
on the country like ravenous wolves, 
and were quickly coming into possession 
of the wnole. These Mongols had 
some time previously been converted to 
Buddhism; and they were zealous and 
enthusiastic, if not very spiritual, in 
their devotion to religion. When 
Zingis attained his envied supremacy, 
he favoured the Lamas or monks of 

i Vuug-cliiea. Sec-, Supplement, ch. 14. 


Tibet and Mongolia; but the followers 
of other religions also were received 
and treated kindly. Gibbon’s remarks 
on this subject are scarcely quite cor¬ 
rect, but they well represent the tolera¬ 
tion with which the great Khan treated 
his subjects in matters, of faith. “ The 
Tartars and Moguls were addicted to 
the idols of their peculiar tribes; and 
many of them had been converted by 
the foreign missionaries to the religions 
of Moses, of Mahomet, and of Christ. 
These various systems, in freedom and 
concord, were taught and practised 
within the precincts of the same camp; 
and the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, 
tbe Nestorian, and the Latin priest en¬ 
joyed the same honourable exemption 
from service and tribute.” 2 

The first of the Mongols who sat on 
the coveted throne of China was Kub- 
lai khan; and under him Buddhism 
flourished without interruption. He 
bad at hi6 court, or among his officers, 
several men who were remarkable for 
their intellectual abilities no lees than 
their enthusiasm. One of these, a 
Mongol Lama named Pa-asfi-pa or 
Bascbpa, at the Khan’s request, had 
made for his language an alphabet con¬ 
sisting of forty-one letters, which did 
not, however, obtain success. When 
only seven years of age, Baschpa had 
studied a large number of Buddhist 
works, and was from his precocity call¬ 
ed the “ divine (or as we would say, 
remarkable) boy.” 3 He was a com¬ 
panion of Kublai during the youth of 
the latter, and the intimacy seems to 
have continued for life. He died in 
1295, and the posthumous title which 
was conferred on him is equally wonder¬ 
ful for its length and its extravagant flat¬ 
tery. 4 The Buddhists, in the mean¬ 
time, having gained ascendancy, seem 
to have tried to humble their Taoist 
opponents; for we find it recorded that 
the emperor,, on their advice, ordered 
the burning of all Taoist books save 
the venerable Tao-t&-ching. 6 A few 
years afterwards, in 1286, Kublai call- 

9 Set} Decline nnd Pall, ch. 64. 

* 7C it 18 

4 Do. See also Tung-ctlen, Ac., Supplement, 
ch. 22. 

5 T‘uDp-chieu ; kc., Supplement, ch. 23. 
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ed a conference of priests, at which we 
are informed-ten thousand individuals 
attended. The inhabitants of the south 
of China, however, seem to have been 
oppressed by their tyrant's zeal for 
religion ; and he certainly did not make 
Buddhism less odious to the Confucian- 
ists. Yet he was not by any means 
inimical to these latter, nor unmindful 
of their prejudices; and tve find him on 
several occasions performing acts which 
must have caused these men great 
pleasure. It was chiefly among his 
own tribes that Ivublai wished to 
proselytize, and this mainly from polit¬ 
ical motives, that they might be¬ 
come more gentle and easily governed. 
Among the ungracious acts recorded 
against this sovereign is his sending 

■Chao-hsien a member of the 

family which he had driven from the 
throne, to western countries to obtain 
information about Buddhism. G In this 
matter the Confucianist censures ecpial- 
ly the unfortunate man who went on 
the mission, and his sovereign who 
sent him. 

One of the ways in which the piety 
of the Mongol emperors displayed itself 
was in having the sacred books trans¬ 
cribed in characters of gold; and the 
fourth ruler employed, we are told, 
three thousand nine hundred ounces in 
tliis manner. 7 Ilis successor, Ying- 
tsung (1321 to 1323), had a similar act 
performed for the sacred works. These 
were books of charms and incantations | 
chiefly; and Wu-cheng, a celebrated | 
author of the time, was requested to 
write a preface for them. This honour, I 
however, lie declined, and alleged very- 
strong and convincing reasons against- 
the carrying out of such a work. * The 
barbaric pomp and splendour, which in ; 
other ways besides the above now at-: 
tended the lately proscribed religion, 
are almost beyond belief The emperor, 
last mentioned had Jive hundred thou¬ 
sand «-.atties of copper melted, to make 
images and other necessaries for the 
temples. He sent a Ti-^hi -fit- 6®. 
or imperial adviser in religious matters, 

C T'uug-chlcn, &c., Supplement, ch. 23. 

7 Ob. do. do. cii. 

8 Do. do. do. 


I to the west to obtain information about 
Buddhism, giving him for travelling 
I expenses a thousand ounces of gold, 

1 ana four thousand ounce6 of silver, be¬ 
sides bank notes and clothes. In the 
capital there was now a public office 
which had control over religions mat¬ 
ters, and the yearly return of expendi¬ 
ture presented by it gave for Peking 
alone—flour, four hundred and thirty- 
thousand catties; oil, seventy-nine thou¬ 
sand; butter and honey, fifty thousand. 
Towards the end of the dynasty these 
amounts became still greater, and the 
extravagance spread into the country 
also. Greed for gain and honour seems 
to have now possessed those who pro¬ 
fessed to regard such things as naught. 
The Lainas had all the privileges of 
imperial envoys when travelling, and 
abused these privileges so shamefully 
that they were taken from them. ,J In 
1S20 the head of the White Cloud sect 
in Iviangnan had added field to field, 
unuNie had become possessor of more 
than three hundred and two thousand 
five hundred and seventy acres. It 
was found necessary to dismiss him 
and many of the abandoned characters 
to whom he had sold the priesthood. 
Shun Ti, the last of this dynasty, whose 
reign extended over thirty years, was 
one of its worst and weakest rulers; 
and under him the foreign monks filled 
their cup of iniquity to the brim. Two 
of these were sent to the palace as 
adepts in alchemy and necromancy, and 
they soon captivated the miserable em¬ 
peror. 1 If the things recorded of them 
be true, they were certainly devilish in 
their invention of disgusting immorali¬ 
ties. Throughout all this period, how¬ 
ever, we must remember that the pic 
tuve is drawn by a hating artist, who 
has no sympathy with his subject, but 
regards his work as a painful duty. 
That the professors of Buddhism were 
worse under Kublai and his successors 
than they had been previously, or than 
the followers of other religions among 
whom they lived, is not. very probable; 
and the testimony of other witnesses 
does not tend to confirm the accusa- 


3 See T'unir-cbicn, &c., Supplement, chs. 25,27; also 
Yunn-r.ht, Sic. 

l T‘ung-clilcu, &c., Supplement, cU?. 27. 
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iions advanced by the Confucianists. 
Marco Polo had a strong motive for 
exposing their wickedness of life, as he 
was a true son ot the church, and saw 
bis cd-religionists contending with wan¬ 
ing success against the Buddhists. Yet 
the impression left on the mind of the 
reader of his book is that the “ydres” 
or “ ydolaslres,” as he uniformly calls 
them, were not very bad, or rather that 
for heathens they were very good. Of 
the recluses in Kanc.liow (in Kansub) 
he says:—“Car sachiez queles recluses 
qui tiennent regies des ydoles vivent 
plus honnesteraent que les autres. II 
se gardent de luxure, mais ne le tien¬ 
nent pas a grant peclie.” * 2 Marco Polo 
found Buddhism flourishing in most of 
the southern cities; yet I do not re¬ 
member an instance (although there 
may be such) in which he speaks of it 
as leading to wickedness of life. “The 
inhabitants are all idolaters ”—or “ the 
inhabitants are idolaters and have paper 
money ”—is a frequent remark about 
places through which he passed; but 
nothing is said about the profligacy of 
the ministers of this religion, or the op¬ 
pression which they practised on the 
people. 

Shortly after the middle of the 14th 
century the Yuan dynasty was violent¬ 
ly brought to an end; and a native 
dynasty, the Ming, succeeded. The 
first emperor, Tbu-tsu, who reigned 
from 1308 to 1398, under the style 
Hung-wu, had when a boy been a serv¬ 
ant in a monastery, and by his own 
efforts aided by the secret virtue ac¬ 
cumulated by his poor but honest an¬ 
cestors had raised himself to the throne. 
After his accession, much of his time 
was engrossed in the care of repelling 
the Mongols, who, raging with fury 
at the loss of their rich possession, were 
ever trying to regain it by border skir¬ 
mishes. T*ai-tsu, however, never for¬ 
got his humble origin nor his early 
friends; and all through his life he con¬ 
tinued to love the doctrines of Bud¬ 
dha. 3 Accordingly during the first 
years of this dynasty, matters—so far 


7 Seocb. LXI., pp. 167-8 of Paatbier'a edition. Sco 

also chB. CX, CXXX, CXXXI, &c. 

3 See the Imperial Continuation to the T*‘ung-cbicn. 

Ac., Vol. 1. 


as religion was concerned—remained 
much as they had been. The emperor 
himself being attached to Buddhism 
made friends of the most accomplished 
professors of that religion. On the ad¬ 
vice of some of these, officers were ap¬ 
pointed with the special duty of attend¬ 
ing to spiritual matters. This excited 
the opposition of the Confucianists, and 
one of these expiated with his life in 
1882 the offence of making an angry 
and unbecoming resistance. 

The usurper wnose style is Yung-lo 
(1403 to 1424) was also disposed to 
favour Buddhism. He owed much of 
his success in gaining the throne to the 
asssistance of a monk, named Tao-yen 

Mlrf’ and in the second year of his 
reign he made this man Junior Guard¬ 
ian of the Heir Apparent. 4 He had’ 
also a foreign monk to recite prayers, 
and say masses for the souls of his 
departed ancestors. This latter became 
a great favourite with the emperor, 
who conferred on him a title of which 
“King of the great precious Law” 
formed a portion. 6 

Ying-tsung, the style of whose reign 
was Clieng-thiug, and afterwards T‘ien- 
shun (1436 to 1464), admitted twenty 
thousand persons to the vows of Bud¬ 
dhism and Taoism. His brother also 
dur’ng the short time that he adminis¬ 
tered the kingdom for him admitted no 
less than fifty thousand. 6 This whole¬ 
sale withdrawal of people from the act¬ 
ive business of life was represented to 
the throne as unwise, at a time wheu 
the west of the country was in con¬ 
fusion, and the border forces were in¬ 
sufficient; but the emperor did not 
heed the remonstrances. In the last 
year of the century, however, we find 
that Hsiao-tsung expelled a number of 
foreign monks from the country. 

The beginning of the 16th century 
still saw Buddhism flourishing, and en¬ 
joying imperial protection. Wu-tsung, 
whose style is Cheng-t^ (1506 to 1521;, 
created forty thousand monks and 
Taoists. 7 This ruler was an accom- 


4 Sr* the Imperial Continuation to theTung-chien, 


&c., Vol. 1, cb. i. 
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plished scholar—well versed in the 
Buddhist writings, and well acquaint¬ 
ed not only with the language in which 
these were originally written, but also 
with other foreign languages. The 
enrolment of monks and Taoists was the 
principal feature in the conduct of heret¬ 
ical emperors which now displeased 
the literati; and we tind in the next 
reign that when a famine occurred in 
Honan, among the evils which it was 
represented should be caused to cease 
in order to save from trouble, was the 
ereation of monks and Taoists. A few 
years afterwards (1531) Shi-tsuii», 
whose style is Chia-ching, had the Bud¬ 
dhist temples which were within the 
alace walls all destroyed. From this 
own to the extinction of the dynasty 
(1028), we seldom find Buddhism com¬ 
ing into public notice. The eunuchs, 
whose power was very great, were 
generally its protectors ; and they erect¬ 
ed many monasteries and other relig¬ 
ious houses over the country. The 
incursions of the Tartars, however, and 
the imbecility of the native rulers, left 
the authorities little time to think about 
heresy. 

In the latter part of this century 
Ricci and his brother missionaries came 
to China, and applied themselves to the 
conversion of the people with a zeal 
not inferior to that which the Buddhist 
missionaries had displayed ages before. 
Ricci, in common with his brethren, 
had adopted the costume of a native 
monk j hut finding this inconvenient, he 
rejected it for that of a Confncianist. 8 
He laboured for twenty-eight years, 
and died at Pekin in 1610, “doctrinae 
et virtut.is fama celeber,” in the words 
of the inscription on his tomb. But 
Christianity proclaimed war not only 
against Buddhists and Taoists, but also 
against Confueiahista ; and to these last 
it was doubly hateful, as foreign and as 
heretical. The Buddhists, accordingly, 
may have thought that they had not 
much to fear in the strife with men 
whose doctrines and practices frequent¬ 
ly resembled good parts of their own. 


The conquering dynasty which came 
into possession of China in the 17th 
century has generally shown a tenden¬ 
cy to discountenance Buddhism among 
its Chinese subjects, and to foster it 
among the dependent nations- This 
conduct has been prompted entirely by 
political motives, as the Manchoos had 
themselves a hereditary leaning to Bud¬ 
dhism. In 1642 the prince whose post¬ 
humous title is T‘ai-tsung-w£n sent an 
edict to the Board of Ceremonies about 
a new sect or society, and in this he 
refers to Buddhism and Taoism as relig¬ 
ions which had existed from ancient 
times. 9 His successors, however, have 
been constantly denouncing these two 
sects; hut, as with them precept and 
example have been generally diametric¬ 
ally opposed, their denunciations have 
not done much harm or much good. 
Jen Hwang-ti, better known by the 
style of his reign, K‘ang-bsi, who ruled 
from 1662 for sixty years, and was one 
of the most illustrious princes the world 
has seen, makes the renunciation of 
heretical doctrines, and the following 
the perfect path—that is, the doctrines 
of the early sages—the seventh article 
in his famous sacred edict. His suc¬ 
cessor, Yung-ch£ug, aud the mandarin 
named Fan, who preached sermons from 
K‘ang-hsrs texts, are very vigorous 
in their denunciations of Buddhists and 
Taoists. Roman Catholicism also comes 
in as a heretical system, whose priests, 
though good in astronomj', were not 
to be followed in matters of religion. 
YetK‘ang-hsi was half a Buddhist, and 
fostered this religion assiduously among 
the Tibetans aud Mongolians. Yung- 
chlng also cherished it among these 
peoples; and one of his published edicts 
instructs a high officer to have temples 
erected in a certain place, where a suc¬ 
cession of Lamas might live in piety 
and devotion for all time. This was 
done as an act of gratitude, because the 
place was represented to him as having 
within a few years become pleasant and 
habitable, whereas formerly it had 
been cold and bavven. In the first year 
of bis reign, however, this emperor had 


For Ricci, eoe Remusaffl Nouvcaux Melanges AMa- 
tlcjues, Yol. 2, p.- 207 . 
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abolished by edict the custom of cele¬ 
brating the emperor's birthday by a 
Buddhist ceremony; but his expressed 
reasons are not based on hostility to 
the religion. He was not worthy of it, 
and he would not have public business 
delayed by officers spending their time 
in the details of the rite, nor would he 
have the people’s money taken from 
them for nothing. 1 Several years after¬ 
wards Yuug-ch6mj pave the Conf ician- 
ists a severe rating for their habit, of 
constantly vilifying Buddhism and Tao¬ 
ism, in order to acquire thereby a phi¬ 
losophic reputation. He indignantly 
a<ks whether Mahometans and Roman 
Catholics, who are also in the habit of 
abusing these two religions, are to be 
accounted philosophers for that reas¬ 
on. 2 Chien-lung, who succeeded Yung- 
chfcng, showed his affection for Bud¬ 
dhism in the mild way of visiting mon¬ 
asteries, and presenting them with 
tablets and donations; though he also 
takes credit to himself for trying to 
put down this heresy. Very many of 
the sacred buildings throughout China 
owe their restoration to him, and not a 
few were built during his reign- The 
Lamas also were in high esteem at this 
time; and their visits to Peking, and 
residence there, were greatly encourag¬ 
ed by the Court. “ In Peking a Bud¬ 
dhist ■ priest is the great man, and in 
t ie provinces a mandarin is the great 
rna i,” became a proverb. 


Foochow. One of these houses at 
Nantai, the Ch&n-ju-ngau ij\\ 
afterwards became an office of the 
British Consulate. 

The Tae-ping rebels also did much 
in certain places, a few years ago, to 
weaken the popular faith in Buddhism. 
Tliis was more particularly the case in 
the province of Chekiang. The monks 
in some of the monasteries in this prov¬ 
ince, as in the Ling-yin-ssu, where 
they were very numerous, had been in 
the custom of going round among the 
inhabitants, and levying large coutribn-' 
tions of rice and other articles, and in 
many other ways dealing wickedly 
with the people, thus making them¬ 
selves a burden and an oppression. 
These monks were slaughtered, and the 
monasteries destroyed, by the hybrid 
fanatics before whom everything estab¬ 
lished was to be overturned. The 
throne has assented to the request of a 
censor, and prohibited the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Buddhist and Taoist build¬ 
ings thus destroyed. This prohibition, 
however, can only be of a temporary 
nature, for the people will insist on 
having their village joss-houses restor¬ 
ed, and the dispossessed monks who 
have escaped with their lives will do 
their best to get reinstated. 


Spasmodic efforts are still occasion; 1- 
ly made by hot-headed mandarins io 
exterminate the Jong established but 
still detested heresy in the parts of the 
empire uuder their jurisdictions; and 
the usual excuses of illieit assemblies 
and wicked lives are always forthcom¬ 
ing. Under Tao-kwang, about thirty 
years ago, a Grain Commissioner from 
Kwangtung expelled all the nuns, and 
closed all the nunneries in and about 

1 Edict of 1st year, 71 h moon, ii:th day. 

3 Edict of nth year. 8r»l moon, Htb day. Yot 
Ynnrr-chfn#. as other edicts testify. wm not dis¬ 
posed to bo 1 anient towards the Buddhist monies, 
If they committed any offence ora Inst the laws. 


Buddhism as we see it now in China 
has lost much of the life and earnest¬ 
ness which once informed it, and with 
these it has lost also in great measure 
its purity and its usefulness. Confli¬ 
ct an ists still profess to abhor it as much 
as ever, though with less sincerity than 
formerly; and it seems difficult to un¬ 
derstand what reasons there can be for 
this undying hatred. The next chap¬ 
ter will accordingly be devoted to the 
investigation of this enmity, and the 
causes alleged for the same. 

( To be continued. J 
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THE YANGCHOW RIOT. 


UV BEV. SI. J. KNOWLTON. 


After nil that has been published respecting 
the Ynngchow not. the editorials of home 
journals and the late debate in the House of 
Lords render it evident that there is still great 
ignorance of the facts of the case, even among 
those whose duty it was to better inform 
themselves. 

All the speakers in the debate, and all the 
editors whose papers I have noticed, appear 
to Like it for granted that the riot arose from 
the “ imprudence " of the missionaries. Now 
upon this point I beg leave to put on record 
a few facts that I have learned from the suf¬ 
ferers in that disturbance themselves. I do j 
this entirely of my own motion, not having in | 
any way been induced or requested to do so j 
by the interested parlies. It. is due not only ! 
to them, but to all missionaries in China as! 
well, that the facts of the case should be fully i 
known, and that the blame of that unfortunate 
allair, which has produced so much interest in! 
England as well as in China, should rest where 
it lielongs. The enemies of missions would be 
glad if possible to make missionaries and mis¬ 
sions odious to the people at home. They are 
even trying, as for instance in the i Saturday • 
Itcoiew, to make the people believe that the 
Abyssinian war, and the consequent large in¬ 
come-tax, “must be traced back to a fervent 
desire on the part of a small knot of sincere, 
but imprudent people, to improve Abyssinian 
Christianity." Formerly it was declared to be 
a most imprudent thing for missionaries to 
labor in India, but the sequel proved that tbe 
imprudence lay in not Christianizing India. 
From present appearances, the declaimed 
against missions nnd missionaries have the 
same lesson to learn over again with reference 
to China. And is it not surpassing strange 
that these zealous advocates for the interest# 
of commerce, and as zealous decryere of mis¬ 
sions to the Chinese, have nothing to say, no 
fault to find with the infamous opium trade— 
an unmitigated curse to Chime, and which 
eventually will sap the very vitals of her com¬ 
merce ? 

1. In regard to tbe Yangcliotv affair, they 
assume that the missionaries were “ impru¬ 
dent” in goingi-o "far inland" —beyond, it is 
said, “ consular jurisdiction.” But what arc 
the facts ? They were but l«> miles by water, 
and iO m ilea by land from the open port of 
Chinkiang, where were a custom house, con¬ 
sular establishments, and n number of foreign 
residents. Ynngchow is ia eight from the 
Cbinkiang British Consulate, and may easily 
be reached from there, on a pony, in an hour 
and a half. So much for being ” far inland," 
away from consular jurisdiction. If the juris¬ 
diction of a Consul does not extend to foreign- ! 
era wbeD distant from an open port but 10 [ 
miles, then what assurance can foreigners have 
of protection when they leave au open port j 


and proceed into tbe interior for trade, or rec¬ 
reation, or any other purpose, the very short¬ 
est distance? 

2. Tbe Yangcbow missionaries, though so 
near an open port, had passports. According 
to a special provision in the old treaties, 

' foreigners are allowed with passports to pro¬ 
ceed into the interior, without limit as to dis¬ 
tance. Is not a foreigner with a passport in 
bis pocket, however far he may be in the in* 

1 terior, under the protection of his Consul, and 
also of tbe Chinese officials ? Yet Lord Clar¬ 
endon, in his letter to the directors of the 
London Missionary Society, declares that “ it 
ia impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to protect a missionary establishment in places 
where no consular authority is at band." And 
it is very noticeable that, in the whole debate 
in the House of Lords, no reference ia made 
to the passport system, by virtue of which mis* 
siotiaries, merchants, and scientific men have 
hitherto traveled in the interior. Is the British 
Government about to dispense with the pass¬ 
port system ? 

According to the principles laid down in the 
treaty with the U. S. recently agreed upon at 
Washington, citizens of tbe U. S. A. are to 
have the same privileges in China that are ac¬ 
corded to Chinese in the D. S. This is eqoiv. 
alent to dispensing with passports, and to al¬ 
lowing citizens of the U. i5. to travel, rent or 
purchase houses and lands, and reside wher¬ 
ever they like in China. But this fine and 
darling theory of the Burlingame embassy ia, 
however, fatally opposed by the great inequal¬ 
ity of conferring upon the Chinese all the ad¬ 
vantages of a highly civilized and enlight¬ 
ened state of society, of just laws and an 
equitable government, while citizens of the 
U. S. in China must be subjected to all the 
disadvantages of a very low state of civiliza¬ 
tion, of antiquated or unjust laws, and a gov¬ 
ernment in its practical workings but little 
removed from barbarism. 

8. Again the Yangchow missionaries, be- 
fore visiting that city, took the precaution to 
consult with some officers of different nation¬ 
alities, as to the propriety and practicability 
of residing there; and they all agreed that 
they had the right, and that it was undoubted¬ 
ly feasible for them to do so. 

4. Moreover, the missionaries obtained of 
tbe Tao-tai under wb<wc jurisdiction Yang- 
cbow lies, on official dispatch to the officers of 
that city, informing them of the object of tbe 
missionaries, and directing them to afford 
them protection and nid in securing a place of 
reaidenee. The native officers of all grades, 
so far us I have heard, all admit the right of 
foreigners under the treaties to rent houses 
and reside in the iuterior. That the Chinese 
government and the provincial officers do ad¬ 
mit this right, is proved by the fact that 
foreigners do actually possess houses and reside 
in every province in the empire. 

6. By means of the Tao-tai's dispatch, the mis-, 
sionaries had no difficult y in obt aining the issue 
of a proclamation by the district magistrate of 
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Bar. S. L, Baldwin, £<11 tor. 


j has been very wide—e g.. Scripture 
i history, with about 50 illustrations, 
| doctrine, exegesis, experimental relig¬ 
ion, Christian character and conduct, 
preaching, biography, <fcc., <fcc., besides 
numerous letters relating to missionary 
work, and intelligence from the church- 
BIRTHS. es in other parts of the world. The 

At TicntMn. April ft snnto rct. b. b. Turlock, miscellaneous subjects embrace riatur- 

M. A., of the EngUdli Methodist New Connexion Ml 
i-iou. 


FOOCHOW, AUGUST, 1869. 


At Amoy, Juno eth. a dmghur to R<*v. Wx. Me chemistry, 
Oubooh. of the English I'rcabytcrfun Mission. 


nl history, philosophy and phenomena, 
theoretical and applied, 
At Kocwhow. July *irt. a son u> Her. s.l. Baldwin-, geography and products of several 

of the American U thodlst Bjil«copal Mission. . • . _ ... 

At swot.,.. July *tb. » son to william Gahld, «<»untnes, together with about 50 illus- 
M. D., of tiio English Rroebytertaii Mission. trntions — among tliein the Rail Road 


DEATH. 


I 


1 Car, the Telegraph, Fire Engines and 
At Poking, Juno snth.Jesstp. isEpntNE, dsogiiter of Eclipses, Jfcc.—all of which have been 

Rev. |„ N. and Mr*. M. E. IVhbELLR, of Ilio American . . 

Mothodm Eptacopiii Minion, aged ten uumtiis. accompanied with important explana- 

The July number was sent ti<>nK nn(1 some dwlailsl - The Principles 

To Amoy ami Swatow, jicr Steamer Azof, Insurance hill e been explained. 

July 2nd. , Statistics of various nations, showing 

To Hongkong and Canton, per Steamer population, wealth, commerce, products, 
Douglas , Jalv 4th. improvements, discoveries and new ap- 

T<> all ports north of Foochow, per Stair, plications of science, &c , have formed 
Neeapalam, .July 7th. ; . . , , . . . , 

* ' • , , no inconsiderable item m the contents 

Th England, with the June number, per , 

Mail of jidv 8th from Hongkong. ; of tl,e fi,st vnlume-besides numerous 

To America, per P. M. Steamer of July "^classified subjects of great interest. 

The editor has spared no pains to 
make it instructive and interesting, so 


19th from Shanghai. 


THE CHINESE CHURCH NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 


This paper, edited by Rev. Y- J. 


that it has been welcomed by many 
Chinese beyond the membership of 
the Christian church. 


, , „ The price, tor the new volume has 

Allen, is nearing the close <«t its hrst ,_ A , , .... , . 

& been reduced one half, and is now 50 

volume. In the aggregate, about 35,000 confR foJ . 50 nnmbers< 
copies have been disposed of. It has; We earnestly recommend the mis- 
circulated more or less generally at all sionaries at the various ports to secure 
the ports, except Newchwang; and has| as extensive a circulation as possible of 
met such a hearty reception as a relig- paper among their native church 
ious organ of communication for the members and others. The editor should 

. i , ., . . 'be informed at once of the number 

native churches, that there can be no . 

, , , . „ , ! desired at the various places, so that 

doubt as to the entire success of the , . . . r r , ... 

,. , the may know the size of the edition 

second volume, which will commence required for tbe new volnme . All cor- 

Sept. 1st. j respondence relating to this matter 

Upwards of forty correspondents should be addressed to Rev. Y. J. Allen, 
have contributed to its columns during in care of Messrs. J. Thorne & Co., 
the first year, and its range of subjects j Shanghai. 
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SCHOOLS IN KWANGTUNG 
PR OVIN CE. 

Report for the Year 1®67, of the Chinese 
Vernacular Schools, established in the 
Sinon, Kuishen, Tungkon and Fayen 
Districts of the Qwangtung Province. 
Superintended by the Rev. A. Hanspach, 
of the Berlin Missionary Society. China, ' 
Two central schools have been established 
at Canton—one for boys, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Itev, F. Hubrig. which began with 
80 pupils; and one for girls, under the care of 
Mrs. Hanspach. which commenced with 10 
pupils. The boys are instructed in religion, 
history, geography, arithmetic, singing, Chi¬ 
nese classics, Chinese essays, writing and 
reading Chinese wiLli Chinese and Roman 
characters. Five <r six of them have been 
taught to play the harmonium and the violin. 
One, who has l>een under instruction for ten 
years, has been sent to the Mission College at 
Berlin to be educated for missionary service. 

The girls are instructed in religion, reading, ; 
writing, 9inging, arithmetic and needle-work. 1 
It is intended, after two or three years’ train¬ 
ing, to return them to their homes. 

One feature of these schools is the use of 
looms. It is designed that poor bovs shalt at 
first study one or rwo years without interrup¬ 
tion, and then lie instructed in the use of the 
loom, aud work at it nntil they nave earned 
enough to buy themselves a loom. 

Six medical sluden’s were connected with 
the Central School—two of whom had to be 
dismissed for insubordination. Dr. Wong 
gave them instruction, and Mr. Hanspaob 
rend with them, and explained to them, the 
works of Dr. Hobson. One of these s'udenfa 
hits opened a hospital at Fni-cbu. giving | 
medicines gratis to the poor, and supporting 
himself by his practice. Another also sup- i 
ports himself, and pays Dr. Kerr the cost 
price of the medicines supplied to him. Dur¬ 
ing the year, 4 4 vernacular schools were open - ' 
ed in bin-on, M in Tung-kon. 29 in Kui-shen 
and 12 in Fa-yen—altogether 139 schools, 
with 1.639 pupils. The pupils in these schools 
have read a collection of hymns primed at the 
London Mission press: and have been further 
instructed by the use of Bible Pictures, &c. 
The expenses were: —Hilaries to dnv school 
teachers, $! V20: prizes to scholars. f'V.l'l; 
expenses of 43 i oarders in the Central School, 
with salary for two leathers, $1,215. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanspacb met with many, 
trials in visiting the vernacular s'-hcmls in the 
country districts, the boats in which they 
took passage being twice attacked by robbers, 
who carried off all they could lay hands on, • 
leaving Mrs. H. a blanket, however, at the 
earnest requeRt of her hushand. i 

Six of the pupils in the Central Schools, 
and 20 at the country stations, were admitted , 
to baptism during the year. : 

The schools are supported mainly by mem-f 

bers of the mercantile community in Hong- j 
kong and Canton. j 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—We have received a pamphlet en¬ 
titled “ A Reply to the charges brought 
against Protestant Missions in China. 
In a Letter addressed to the ‘Times.’ 
By the Rev. Cars tail's Douglas, M A., 
Amoy, China.” Also, “TheSixth An¬ 
nual Report of the Peking Hospital, in 
connexion with the London Missionary 
Society, under the care of John Dud¬ 
geon, M. D., C. M. For the year 18C8.” 
Also, 11 The Medical Mission Work 
in Formosa. Report 18G7-8. By J. 
L. Maxwell, M. D., Edin.” We have 
been prevented from preparing notices 
of these pamphlets for the present 
number, but hope to make some men¬ 
tion of them in our next. 

—The statistics of Protestant Mis¬ 
sions in China published in the present 
number are as accurate as we have 
been able to make them, after taking 
every precaution we could devise in 
that end. We trust that they will lie 
found generally satisfactory. We shall 
not draw any “ lessons” from them at 
present, but. leave our readers to draw 
their own inferences from them, and to 
print them in the Recorder, if the}' 
choose. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tientsin. — Rev. Vv. N. Hall write?:—Our 
brethren of the A. ft. (1. K. M. are adopt¬ 
ing active measures for effecting interior set¬ 
tlements. iiev. Messrs. Stanley and tJood- 
rieh have spent several weeks, sine*: their 
annual meeting in Peking, in visiting eligible 
cities, with a view to their early occupancy. 
Mr. Stanley and Dr. Treat are now absent 
on a similar expedition. 

Messrs. Lees and Williamson are vigorous¬ 
ly prosecuting their Hospital project, and are 
experiencing marked success. 

'flic Methodist Mission has received six 
accessions to the Church during the month 
of May. Mr. and Mrs. Hodge, of this mis¬ 
sion, have been absent for two months on a 
second visit to our Luuling stations. Mr. IL 
reports that the interest in that district is 
extending. He has baptized a number of 
persons, of whom he expresses himself very 
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Yangchow, allaying any suspicion a that might 
be secretly entertained among the people re¬ 
specting them, and greatly facilitating the 
Tenting of a house. 

6. The missionaries have been blamed for 
going in so large a party. Bat in the first in¬ 
stance only Mr. Taylor and his family went 
there, remaining about a month, living part of 
the time in a boat, and the other part in an inn. 
Finding the people and authorities apparently so 
friendly disposed, and having obtained a house 
in a somewhat retired locality, he felt no hesi¬ 
tation in inviting a fellow missionary with his 
family to come and reside, bringing with him 
a printing press and materials, &c., for print¬ 
ing; also philosophical, chemical and photo¬ 
graphic apparatus, a case of surgical instru¬ 
ments, a musical instrument, books, clothing, 
&c., &c.—all of which were destroyed or taken 
away during the riot. The Saturday Review 
makes itself merry over the “ indemnity for 
losses extorted from the Chinese.” But this 
ridicule is sadly out of place. When Mr. Tay¬ 
lor was called upon by the Consul to give a 
valuation of the losses sustained, he could not 
at once call to mind all the articles that were 
lost; and it was afterward found that the 
estimate given fell several hundred dollars 
below the actual loss. And up to this time 
the missionaries have received nothing for in¬ 
juries suffered. One received a permanent 
injury to his eye, another a hernia that will 
incommode him for life. The Saturday Re¬ 
view misrepresents them as demanding “in¬ 
demnity j” but they did not, and the compen¬ 
sation and penalties demanded by Consul 
Med hurst were most moderate and just. And 
in regard to the largeness of the party, it 
should be mentioned that some of the mission¬ 
aries who happened to be present during the 
riot were merely making a temporary visit, 
one or two having arrived on the very day of 
the riot. 

7. It has generally been assumed that the 
mob was raised by the preaching of Chris¬ 
tianity, and especially by declaiming against 
ancestral worship. But the facts of the case 
prove beyond all controversy that the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity, and the assailing of 
Chinese superstitions, had nothing whatever 
to do with exciting the disturbance. The mis¬ 
sionaries had not yet commenced preaching at 
all. And even if they had, it is not Mr. Tay¬ 
lor's custom, nor that of the more experienced 
missionaries generally, I believe, when preach¬ 
ing to a wild, heathen audience, to begin with 
inveighing against ancestral worship and 
other Chinese superstitions; but rather to be¬ 
gin with certain generally admitted principles. 
Those who have raised objections to the mode 
of missionaries’ preaching have probably never 
heard & missionary preach, never perhaps 
visited a mission chapel or school, and in fact 
know, nothing from personal inspection, or 
from trustworthy sources, of the operations of 
missionaries. In the Yaugchow case, they 
had. been occupied with, obtaining a house, in 
making repairs, and getting settled, and had 


not yet begun missionary operations; much 
less had they assailed any of the cherished re¬ 
ligions opinions or practices of the people. 
The people knew nothing of Christianity; 
hence bow conld they feel opposition to it? 
Moreover, they were friendly. When the for¬ 
eigners appeared in the streets, there was of 
course the nsnal idle curiosity, but nothing 
rude. And the missionaries were careful 
not to excite even that unnecessarily; the 
ladies did not appear in the streets when they 
wished to walk, but took a boat and went to 
a retired place two or three miles distant. 

So much for the alleged “ imprudence ” of 
the missionaries,—“ that small independent 
body of men,” as the Earl of Sbaftesbnry said, 
*' who raised this fuss,” while the “ great Mis¬ 
sionary Societies conduct their proceedings 
with so much zeal and judgment." Indeed if 
“a small body of independent men, acting 
under no central authority,” act with so much 
discretion as facts prove they did, what para¬ 
gons of good judgment, circumspection and 
prudence must be tbe missionaries under the 
direction of “the great Missionary Societies I” 

8. How then was the riot caused? Precise¬ 
ly in the same way that every riot of which I 
have heard has been produced—viz., by tho 
instigation of the gentry—i.e., rich, literary 
men, especially that class who, failing to ob¬ 
tain an appointment to an official position for 
extorting money, make extortion in a private 
way their business. This class of men, very 
numerous in China, invariably have within 
easy call, a set of ignorant, loafing, athletic 
bullies, to perform their low, mean bnsineas. 
In tbe Yangchow case, a number of these 
gentry held a secret meeting at least 15 days 
before any disturbance arose, and deliberately 
formed their plan for ejecting the foreigners 
from the city. This plan was the usual one 
of posting inflammatory handbills, and cir¬ 
culating “ agitating reports," and thus work¬ 
ing upon tbe ignorance and passions of the 
populace, until a mob could be excited. Two 
incidents especially emboldened them to make 
this attempt—first, the recent withdrawal of the 
English Consul from Chinkiang, and the ap¬ 
pointment of an assistant in his place (Mr. 
Taylor heard tbe matter remarked upon in the 
tea-shops of Yangchow); secondly, the fact, 
which had also become noised abroad at Yang¬ 
chow, that tbe missionaries bad just been suc¬ 
cessfully baffled by the district magistrate of 
Chinkiang, in their attempts to procure a 
house in that city. The manner in which this 
last was done is worthy of note, since it ap¬ 
pears to be the one now generally adopted by 
unfriendly officials to prevent foreigners from 
obtaining booses in the interior. A foreigner 
rents a house, the writings are duly made and 
signed by the proper parties and by the usual 
“middle-men;” the foreigner is soon surprised 
(for the gentry have secretly been at work) at 
receiving from the officer of the place a polite 
note, informing him that the man who has 
rented him the house is not its proper owner, 
the contract is void, and the bouse must be 
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given up; in the mean time the owner of the 
house is informed, secretly, that if he does not 
get back his house, he will suffer for it. A 
case quite analagous to thi9 has just occurred, 
but a few days since, in Kinghwa fu in the 
Chekiang province. A foreigner rented a 
bid all house, the writings were all duly drawn 
up and signed, and. the day fixed when he was 
to take possession of the house. The gentry 
went to work, compelled the owner to secret¬ 
ly sell the house to them; and the day before 
the foreigner was to take possession, a mob 
was taken to the spot, the house was taken to 
pieces, and every stick and brick of it was 
carried away and deposited in a templel That 
was an American, and if the U. S. officers in 
Cbina do not cause those gentry to return that 
honse to its former condition, or else obtain 
another house for the U. S. citizen in its place, 
I should like to know of what account the 
treaty of reciprocity is, that was recently 
agreed upon with the Chinese Embassy at 
Washington? And of what account also is the 
“most highly favoured nation clause” in the 
old treaty of 1869?—for Frenchmen are allow¬ 
ed to rent and purchase houses and reside 
throughout the empire. It is true they are 
Romish priests, and the U. S. citizen mention¬ 
ed above is a Protestant missionary, very “pru¬ 
dent,” of one of “the great Missionary Socie¬ 
ties.” 

The gentry at Yangchow began at once to 
carry out their plan. At first the anonymous 
handbills in manuscript were posted, contain¬ 
ing absurd charges against the foreigners, and 
threatening them, and also the landlord and 
bouse agents. These not exciting much atten¬ 
tion, large placards, a yard long, were printed 
and posted up throughout the city, stating 
that “these brigands of the religion of Jesus 
opened foundling hospitals for the purpose of 
enticing into them small children, that they 
might cook and eat them; that they scooped 
out the eyes, and took out the lungs and 
livers of the dying who might be within their 
power.” For such monstrous reports they 
had, in the minds of the people, some apparent 
foundation; for there had recently been con¬ 
siderable sickness in the foundling hospital of 
the Romish mission in Yangchow; and many 
of the children had died. A man having been 
detected at one of the city gates, in carrying 
out a child covered np in a basket, to bury it 
in the Roman Catholic bnrying ground, so 
great an excitement was awakened that the 
district magistrate of Yangchow caused some 
eighteen of the graves of the little children 
who had died in the hospital to be opened, and 
their corpses examined, to ascertain whether 
they had been mutilated or not. The “ taking 
out of the eyes and lungs and livers ” is an old 
standing charge against Romanist missionaries 
throughout the empire; and the people and 
even the literati and officials make no distinc¬ 
tion between Romanists and Protestants— 
everything “foreign” is all the same to them, 
and equally, to be condemned, simply because 
it is “ foreign," 


These and such like horrible charges had the 
desired effect; the people were roused. Nor 
were the missionaries indifferent and inactive. 
They petitioned the Prefect to take steps to 
repress the growing excitement and diaturh. 
ance; but he treated the matter lightly, and 
did nothing. Again they petitioned the Pre¬ 
fect, reminding him of the possible result of the 
excitement, unless it was checked; he prom¬ 
ised to take action, but remained inactive. 
Other placards were posted, of such a vile and 
indecent character as to be unfit for publica¬ 
tion; exaggerated and most absurd rumours 
were flying in every direction, the whole city 
was in a foment. But the officials still did 
nothing. Had they issued a proclamation 
when requested, threatening the instigators of 
the mob, and alleging the absurd fears of the 
people, there can be no doubt that the riot 
would have been prevented. Even a placard 
posted by tbs missionaries, containing a ref¬ 
utation of the untragecus charges, had a 
marked effect upon the deluded people. Two 
or three years since, precisely similar efforts 
mere made to excite a mob against the mis¬ 
sionaries at Hangchow; but the officials, when 
appealed to, at once issued proclamations, 
which put a stop to the nefarious proceedings 
of the gentry, and the missionaries remained 
in peace. 

On the 22nd of Augnst, 1868, two foreigners 
from Chinkiang, one of them a U. S. Consol, 
paid a visit to Yangchow, passing quietly 
through the streets, looking at any curios 
they might find, and also called on the mis¬ 
sionaries. In the afternoon they returned to 
Chinkiang. Immediately the report was cir¬ 
culated, that “ twenty children were missing,” 
who were “taken away to be cooked and 
eaten," or for some other equally horrible pur¬ 
pose. Upon this the excitement burst into a 
flame, tbe mob was called out, and that same 
evening it accomplished its fiendish work. 

Now in view of all these faots, who can 
have any doubts as to who were the instiga¬ 
tors, and what was the cause of that riot ? 
Where in the whole history of that affair is 
there any act, any course of procedure of 
the missionaries, to which the blame can be 
attached? Is it not perfectly evident that 
the gentry, entirely without any just cause, 
excited the populace and raised the mob.; 
and that the officials secretly connived at 
their proceedings ? And yet in the debate 
in the House ot Lords, the whole blame is 
charged on the missionaries, and no speaker 
has one word of blame for the Chinese gen¬ 
try and officials! Against such injustice, 
every oue acquainted with the facts, and 
who lays any claim to possessing a conscience, 
should raise his indignant protest. No, no, 
noble Dukes, Earls, and Lord^, revise.your 
speeches; it was not the propagation of 
Christianity that caused that riot, but absurd 
as it may seem,, it was the persistent reiter¬ 
ated report that the foreigners “boiled- and 
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ate babies /” Why should the disturbances 

I iroduced by the vile slanders of the Chinese 
iterati he attributed to the preaching of the 
gospel by Christian missionaries ? 

The opinion appears to have become 
widely prevalent, that the Chinese author¬ 
ities and people are especially opposed tu the 
propagation of Christianity. Even Sir Ruth¬ 
erford Alcock, in his dispatches to H. M.’s 
government (as stated by Lord Clarendon in 
the debate), has “ referred to the riots which 
have orctUTed ns a proof that not only the 
authorities and influential |»crsons, but the 
whole population of China, nre adverse to 
the spread of missionary establishments;" 
hence, that it would be very inconsistent 
with wisdom or prudence to insist upon 
an article in the new treaty to be negotiated 
with China, empowering missionaries to pur¬ 
chase lands and reside in the interior.” Now 
from an intimate acquaintance with the Chi¬ 
nese during ii period of fifteen years, and 
from experience of their opposition both 
near the open ports and far in the interior, I 
do not hesitate to itffinn that Mir Ruther¬ 
ford's inference from the riots is utterly 
false, not lieing consonant with facts. The 
root of the opposition that lies led to dis¬ 
turbances is not found in any special repug¬ 
nance to Christianity, but in hatred to all 
foreigners, as such. At n place 250 miles in 
the interior, where we have met with much 
opposition, I took special pains to ascertain 
the ground of it; and I found that it was 
not aimed at Christianity, but the current 
talk of the opposers in private among them¬ 
selves was, “ If missionaries are allowed to 
come and reside among us, they will no 
doubt be followed, by und by, by other and 
perhaps unprincipled foreigners, and espe¬ 
cially by merchants urith sufficient capital to 
take the trade out of the hands of our native 
merchants." This last consideration seemed 
to weigh most with them Merchants have 
often met with opposition, and have often 
been driven -from places in the interior. 
Missionaries are residing in cities in the in¬ 
terior, and boldly prosecuting their missionary 
operations, where merchants would not be 
allowed to stay; and where, in some instances, 
merchants had previously been driven away. 
A merchant and his servants had been beat¬ 
en and robbed by an official and his lictors, 
at a place not fRr from Yangehow. previous 
to the Yangehow riot. At Taiwan, mer¬ 
chants bud been as seriously interfered with 
by the officials as the missionaries; ami gun¬ 
boats were called in more to vindicate the 
treaty rights of the merchants, than those 
of missionaries. The same was substantially 
the case at Yangehow. The disturbance at 
Swatow recently, in which placards were 
posted offering $50 reward tor every Eu¬ 


ropean head, and in the putting down of 
which by force, many lives were lost, hat! 
nothing to do with missionaries- Nor had 
they anything to do with the collision at 
Amoy, in which the rioters were fired upon 
by the marines, anti u number of Chinese 
were Wounded, and one or two at least killed. 

It is high time that the erroneous impression 
that the Chinese authorities and people were 
actuated with a hatred towards Clnislisiiiily, 
and a spirit of persecution, in die recent 
riots, should be corrected. Dr. Maxwell of 
Taiwan, in speaking of the troubles in that 
locality, very justly remarks (see the Ciijkese 
Recorder for April, 1869), “I think it is a 
pity that Christian friends in England or 
America should look upon the armed inter¬ 
ferences on recent occasions, as armed in¬ 
terferences betwixt missionaries and the 
Chinese people- They are certainly armed 
interferences between foreigners ami Chinese 
literati and mandarins, but not between mis¬ 
sionaries and a people enraged with a spirit 
of persecution. I protest against any view 
of the recent proceedings in FWinosii which 
nssuim-s that our conflict, so far as mission¬ 
aries have been concerned, has been with a 
persecuting people. It has been with unjust 
and unrighteous mandarins, and those im¬ 
mediately under their authority.” I believe 
that facts clearly prove that this view is 
substantially correct, as applied throughout 
China, wherever disturbances have arisen. 
The government of China is exceedingly tol¬ 
erant of all religions—of every shade of re¬ 
ligious belief; ami the people having no very 
sharply defined religious views themselves, 
but ranging in their opinions over the whole 
field of ieligimia thought, from the most 
frigid atheism to the lowest fetishism, they 
arc disposed to treat all kinds of religions 
beliefs with a sort of complaisant indiffer¬ 
ence. They have no objection to receiving 
Jesus into their pantheon, nor to worshiping 
the God of heaven. I have known eases of 
the heathen, who knew little more than the 
bare name of Jesus, praying most fervently 
to Him in times of special calamity. That 
the opposition of the Chinese, so far as it 
exists, is aimed at ‘'foreigners,” as such, and 
not at Christianity, nor at trade, is a conclu¬ 
sion that cannot be gainsayod. 

I cannot close this paper better than by 

3 noting an extract from Consul Modhurst's 
tspfueh to Sir Rutherford Alcock, August 
31st, 1863. (This dispatch was reprinted 
from the Blue Bin>k in the Morning Slur 
for t'eb. 18th. 1369.) After having taken the 
affidavits of the missionaries, and by a most 
careful investigation on the ground having 
possessed himself of the facts of the Yong- 
chow riot, Mr. Medhurst gives the following 
summary of them:—“1. That the attack 
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was entirely unprovoked. 2. That it was 
instigated by the literati and gentry general¬ 
ly. 3. That the outrage was distinctly pre¬ 
meditated, and occupied time in being put 
into execution. 4. That the local author¬ 
ities took no pains whatever to prevent or 
put down the excitement, notwithstanding 
that they were warned of the possible result, 
and were repeatedly and courteously appeal¬ 
ed to for protection. 5. That when the 
rage of the mob had been permitted to take 
its course, and after protection had been 
tardily accorded, they actually threatened 
the victims, to leave them to their fate, un¬ 
less they recorded it aa their opinion that the 
attack partook of the nature of a simple dis¬ 
turbance, punishable as far as the actors in it 
were concerned, with the enngue. And, 6. 
That since the affair took place, the author¬ 
ities have done nothing towards expressing 
their disapprobation of the conduct of the 
ringleaders.” 

'Hie mode in which the affair was set¬ 
tled was, under all the circumstances, the very 
best that could have been devised. Had 
it been sustained by the British govern¬ 
ment, it would have done more towards the 
opening of the interior to foreign residents, 
and preventing like infringements of the 
treaties, than a dozen such embassies as 
that of Burlingame, or u hundred adjust¬ 
ments by mere diplomacy at Peking, or by 
reference to the home governments of treaty 

S owers. Indeed, justice cannot be obtained 
y diplomacy. The treaties are as worthless 
as blank paper unless backed by ''force.” 
But the Karl of Clarendon appears to he in 
mortal fear lest a Consul, who calls in force 
to compel a provincial Chinese officer to ob¬ 
serve the treaty stipulations, will necessarily 
involve II. M.*s government in a war with 
China. But this by no means necessarily 
follows. Lord Clarendon and his peers 
should by this time have learned enough of 
China, to know that it is “ a mountain of 
sand;” war in one |tart docs not necessarily 
affect any other part. The fighting, and the 
repulse and subsequent victory of the allies 
at Tientsin, in 1858 and 185JI, did not raise a 
ripple of excitement at the other ports. 
Chusan Island, which is under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Ningp.i fu. was taken complete tem¬ 
porary possession of; yet all remained per¬ 
fectly quiet at N’ingpo, natives and foreigners 
continuing at their business as usual. A 
Consul may call in the aid of u gnu boat or 
man of war, and whip a pig-headed refrac¬ 
tory provincial mandarin into the line of his 
duty in observing the stipulations of the 
treaty, as at Taiwan fn and Swatnw, without 
in the least disturbing the peaceful relations 
of China with his own government; he has 
but made those relations more ban, friendly 


and peaceful. Indeed, this course is often a 
necessity. Cases have occurred calling loud¬ 
ly for redress, the matter was referred to 
Peking, the central government in substance 
says, ‘‘ We are certainly very sorry that thi3 
breach of the treaty has occurred, but we 
have not the power always to control those 
provincial officers, moreover the people are 
joined with them in this case, which renders 
it doubly difficult. Suppose we compromise 
the matter this time ; we will reprimand the 
officer, and give strict orders forbidding the 
like to occur again." The minister pities the 
weakness of the central government, listens 
to its sophistry, gives the matter the go by, 
snubs his Consul, and lays the foundation for 
fresh outrages. Who doe9 not see that when 
the centrsd govomnient pleads its inability to 
control the provincial authorities and “peo¬ 
ple,” the only way to obtain redress is for the 
Consul to be allowed to call to his aid suffi¬ 
cient force to enable him to bring the con¬ 
tumacious provincial officer and his band of 
gentry to terras? This would no more be 
war between Great Britain and Chiua, than, 
the boxing match of Heennn and Sayers was 
war between ICngland and the United States. 
But according to the latest decision of the 
British government, T believe, matters that 
cannot be settled at Peking are to be refer¬ 
red home; but this will simply be placing 
the ease in the “circumlocution office,” whose 
business it is “to not do a thing.” The Chi¬ 
nese also are adepts at diplomacy, and can 
diplomatize till doomsday, with no good 
result. 

NiXGro, May 22nd, i860. 


THE OLD ROMAN CATHOLIC CEME¬ 
TERY AT PEKING. 


BY BEV. J. EDKIX3. 


Among the many spots worthy of a visit in 
Peking are the three Catholic cemeteries, all 
outside of tbc west wall. These are the Por¬ 
tuguese cemetery, as it is often called, outside 
of the P’ing tse men; the French cemetery 
four miles further to the North-west; and an¬ 
other for native priests and converts outside 
of the S>i pica men. Of the three, the most in¬ 
teresting is the first; for though in the French 
cemetery are buried Amyot, Ganbil, an.I many 
well known French missionaries of the last cen¬ 
tury. they arc not equal in fame to Ricci, 
Scbaal and Verbiest, who at an earlier date 
laid t he foundations of llomiui Catholic pros¬ 
perity in China. 

In summer the entrance court is made at¬ 
tractive by the vines trailed over poles in the 
native manner, so as to form a broad spread¬ 
ing shade. Passing through these, the ceme¬ 
tery itself comes into view. At the south end 
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there is a mausoleum on the right hand to 
Ignatius Loyola, and on the left to Saint Jo¬ 
seph, the patron of China. These are very im¬ 
posing structures with Latin inscriptions. 
The path conducts the visitor between them, 
through long rows of tombs regularly nrrang- 
ed in four rows from tiorib to south, to the end 
of the cemetery, where there it a marble raised 
terrace. On the east is the tomb of Ricci, and 
on the west, that of Kcbanl. It was the em¬ 
peror Wan-li who in ItilO gave thin land for 
the burial of Matteo Ricci, who died in that 
year, after A2 years residence in Chinn. Be¬ 
fore that time it had l*ecn the custom to trans¬ 
port the bodies of deceased missionaries from 
the provinces to Canton. The companion of 
Ricci, Pan toy a, petioned the emperor to grant 
a burial ground for the deceased, anil the he* 
stowment of a Buddhist temple for this pur¬ 
pose was the result. 

The tomb of Ricci i» at the head of two rows 
of tomhs on the enat side. Among those near 
him are Rhn, Lombard, and Vferbicst. After 
Ricci’s death, the opinions he had ad visaed 
bn the worship of nnees'ors and of Confucius 
were strongly opposed by Lombard, who after 
much study and inquiry came to the conclti- 
sius that all the Chinese worship, whether of 
Heaven, of ancestors, or of t ‘oti find us, ought 
to be forbidden to converts. The permission 
to retain these rites had been accorded to 
them by Ricci and his companions during the 
first three decades of the missions, and there 
had been a flow of prosperity. The namber 
of neophytes of high nod low rank had be¬ 
come very considerable, and doubtless this 
liberality of opinion which characterized the 
early Jesuits had powerfully aided in Facili¬ 
tating conversion. The symbols of Buddhist 
idolatry arc found bore, before the tombs of 
llicci and others, ami on the terrace. The in¬ 
cense urns, candlesticks* and flower jars, cut 
in marble, and arranged in the order followed 
.in all Buddhist temples, shew bow great a 
willingness there was ai the lime of rh« death 
of Ricci to avoid opposition to idolatrous cus¬ 
toms. This was a consistent development of 
the practice in regard to the use of images of 
the Latin church at home. Lombard, the suc¬ 
cessor of Ricci asstijterior of the missions, in¬ 
troduced a new set id opinions, which after 
many years of bitter controversy were con¬ 
firmed by the Pope, and made bindingthrongh- 
out China. But these Buddhist symbols have 
never been removed, and no priest, hasever ven¬ 
tured to deny that the old missionaries should 
be worshipped with incense ami prayers. The 
prohibition from the Vatican only extended to 
the honouring of ancestors and the sages in 
this way. The Laxity of the first Jesuits, 
through recommended by worldly prudence, 
was resolutely checked, and Roman Chris* ian- 
ity undertook to extend her reign in China in 
a way as nearly as possible like that ahe has 
pursued in Europe. As a consequence, since 
that time she has made few distinguished con¬ 
verts from among the literati. Sii Kwang-c‘hi 
and others were hot followed, by men so cele¬ 


brated neophytes of brilliant minds from the 
scholars’ class ceased to join the Catholic 
community. It was in after years made a 
criminal charge against Christianity that it 
interfered with honour to parents. The em¬ 
peror Tnng-cbeng spoke in this way to the 
missionaries, and it was made a ground for 
persecution. The system of opposition to Con¬ 
fucianism, and the rejection of the old classi¬ 
cal term for God which had been greatly fav¬ 
oured by the early Jesuits, have had much to 
do in modifying the subsequent history of the 
missions. The converts have become more 
ami more foreign in their views, and in those 
times have come to look for protection and 
for every privilege very much to foreign aid. 

The following account of ihe funeral of 
Vcrbioat. illustrates rbe manner in which the 
obsequies of the missionaries are conducted. 
It took place March 11th, 1G99. *'The man¬ 
darins sent by the emperor to honour the illus¬ 
trious deceased arrived at 7 A. M., and at 
that hour, we proceeded in the apartment 
w here the body lay in iis coffin. The Chinese 
coffins are large, and of wood ihree or four 
indies thick, varnished and gilt on the out¬ 
side. but closed with extraordinary care to 
proven: air from entering. The coffin was taken 
toihc street, and placed on a bier within a 
sort of richly covered dome, supported by four 
columns. The rnlumns were wrapped in white 
silk, that being the t hincse mourning colour. 
Festoons of many coloured silk hung from one 
column to the other. with a very pretty effect. 
The bier was attached to two poles, a foot 
ihi' k and long in proportion and was borne 
by six or eight men. The Father superior, and 
the other Jesuits present, knell before the cof¬ 
fin in the street- We made three profound 
inclinations down to the ground, while the 
Christians present were bathed in terih*. 

“In front, was a tableau 2f» feet high and 
four wide, ornamented with festoons of silk. 
At the bottom was r. red piece of taffety in¬ 
scribed with iba name of the missionary, Nan 
hwai jen, and his dignities, in gold characters. 
Before and behind were bands of musicians 
anil ot standard hearers. Then came the cross, 
in a large niche-, ornamented with columns and 
various silk ornaments. Several Christiana 
followed, some wish flags and others with wax 
tapers in their hands. 

•• Then came an image of ihu Virgin Mary 
and the child Jesus holding a globe in bis 
ham). A picture of the guardian angel fol¬ 
lowed, with more flags and tapers, and then a 
portrait of the father Verbicst. habited as an 
official, with all the honours conferred on him 
by the emperor. 

“We follmved immediately after in white 
mourning, according to the custom of the 
country; and at intervals we expressed our 
deep grief by loud weeping, iu the manner of 
the people. 

“ The body came next, accompanied by the 
officers named by the emperor to do honour to 
the memory of this celebrated missionary. 
They were on horse-back. Among them were 
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the emperor's son-in-law and eliicf eft plain 
of the guards, Tlie procession was cbsed by 
a party of fifty horsemen." 

The graves are made seven feet long and 
five feet wide, with a depth of aix feet. They 
are paved, and built up with hrick all round, 
and the coffin is placed in the centre upon 
two low walls of bricks a foot high. The 
graves are covered with a brick construct ion 
in vault shape and surmounted by a cros-. The 
tombs have consequent ly a semi-cylindrical ap¬ 
pearance—the ends of the cylinder facing south 
and north, A few feet in front of the tombs 
are placed upright marble si airs, inscribed with 
the name, date of arrival in China, date of 
decease, and age of the misamnary. 

The evidence to be gathered from the tombs 
in regard to the longevity of the missionaries 
is favourable, and shews the climate of Peking 
to be well suited to European constitution*. 
A few have lived forty years in China, a con¬ 
siderable number twenty-five, and a very large 
proportion sixteen. From a cursory view of 
these monument*, it runy be concluded that a 
mission ary may hope to lire 2«» years in this 
country. 

The chapel baa disappeared, but there is an 
old arbour for meditation at the north end of 
the cemetery. Schaal’s tomb is on the west 
side. He was in disgrace when he died, but 
the emperor Sang-hi. becoming aware that be 
had been a faithful servant of bis dynasty, 
caused a handsome monument to lie erected 
over his remains on the west side of the ceme¬ 
tery, where he beads a double row of tombs, as 
does Sicci on the east. 

Peking, June, 13tf9. 


A EI8SI0NARY CONFERENCE IN 
PEKING. 


The North China Mission of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has just chwed its Annual Meeting in this 
city. Important questions bare been under 
discussion, and “liberal things" devised fur 
the work in the province of Pechelee. It has 
been decided to establish several new stations 
in the interior, as well as to re-enforce two 
of the old stations. The recent arrival uf 
two missionaries, aod the anticipated arrival 
of four more new men next fall, will assist 
in carrying out these plans. 

On Tuesday, the 4th instant, a public con¬ 
ference was had at the nsidcnce of Re\. C. 
Goodrich, all Protestant missionaries in the 
city, and others interested, having been in¬ 
vited to attend. Sixteen gentlemen were 

E resent and about an equal number of Indies. 

Ir. S- W. Williams, Secretary of the Amer¬ 
ican Legation, was cullc-d to the chiiir, and 
read the following topics, previously an¬ 
nounced for consideration, viz.: 


‘♦(1). What are the best means of raising 
up an efficient native ogency ?" 

“(2). How can the women of China be 
brought under the influence of the gospel?" 

The chairman, in his introductory remarks, 
thought it well to consider the position of the 
enpitai with reference to the general work in 
China, G»d is overruling events for the ac¬ 
complishment of His own gracious purposes. 
Whatever may be the designs of politicians, 
the embassy which not long since left Peking 
to represent China at the seat' of govern¬ 
ments in the West ia among the plans of 
Providence to bring this notion to the knowl¬ 
edge of the truth. When the speaker ar¬ 
rived in China, thirty-six years ago, there 
were only two missionaries in the land—now 
there are more than two hundred. There 
is one source uf encouragement—the institu¬ 
tions of China are permanent, and if the 
spirit of the gospel is once infused into them 
tliere will he true success. 

Mr. Stanley recognized the great necessity 
for native help in preaching the gospel. It 
had been resolved upon by the mission which 
he represented to give considerable attention 
to raising up an unpaid lay agency. 

Mr. Wheeler gave an account of the his¬ 
tory and character of several native preach¬ 
er* in cub ion with the American Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Mission in Foochow, to illus¬ 
trate certain methods to be pursued and dif¬ 
ficulties lo be overcome in training men for 
tile ministry. 

Mr. Morrison stated that his mission in 
Niugpo had been fortunate in the character 
of the native agency raised up there. The 
teaching of English in their schools had long 
since Ueeu abandoned. It had been the 
practice to place young native assistants iu 
charge of day schools-—this method giving 
an excellent opportunity to test their char¬ 
acter and efficiency. It was a rule to always 
have every native htdper under a course of 
instruction. 

Mr. Sohercschewsky said that when the 
emperor Julian wished to oppose the Chris¬ 
tians at a vital point, he succeeded by shut¬ 
ting them out of the schools. He thought 
we should imitate the Romish system of prop¬ 
agation, so far os to thoroughly educate the 
native ministry. The Romish missionaries 
in Peking speak the Chinese language very 
indifferently; their work consists principally 
iu visiting stations, administering the rite of 
baptism, and celebrating mass iu Latin. 
They largely depend on the native assistant, 
and are able to do so because he is educated. 
He thought we should at once move in the 
direction of e<tablishing a college. 

Mr. Goodrich believed in education, but 
also thought young converts, although deft- 
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cieut in this respect, should be sent out to 
preach the gospel. He believed there could 
be no better work for one man in bis mission 
than to give all his time to teaching n school. 

The Chairman had seen a good deal of 
teaching in English and Chinese, and thought 
it not profitable to teach English, or any 
other foreign tongue. The tendency was to 
denationalize the pupil. The failure of the 
Morrison Education Society was cited as a 
case in point. The knowledge gained, how¬ 
ever, would not have been ours if the exper¬ 
iment had not been made. He thought 
missionaries were too apt to regard native 
preachers in the light of helpers; it should 
be remembered that we are their helpers. 
Hamper native agency as little as possible; 
encourage an independent, vigorous growth. 

The second topic having been brought 
forward, Mr. Chapin said that special difficul¬ 
ties in the way of reaching women existed in all 
heathen lands. Although these difficulties 
might not be so formidable in China as in 
some other lands, still they were very great. 
Much could be done by female boarding 
schools; but the great work consists in the 
missionary's wife, or the married missionary 
lady, visiting women at their homes. Fe¬ 
male Bible readers and teachers are import¬ 
ant helps. A Christian man who has his 
roots in the steril soil of a heathen home will 
have great difficulty in maintaining spiritual 
life. 

Mr. Goodrich felt that missionary women 
engaged in visiting pagan families will meet i 
with rudeness, opposition and discourage¬ 
ments. They should live near the Master— 
draw their strength, hope and joy in the 
work from a divine source. 

Mr. Morrison thought undue importance 
had been given to female agency. A church 
atNingpo, in which were forty women, had 
been raised up mainly through the labors of 
a 3 'oung man. We must not despise the 
day of small things. Teaching a single wo¬ 
man to read may produce important results. 
We ought to respect the easterns and prej¬ 
udices of the people so far as to send out as 
Bible readers only elderly women; or, if 
young women are employed, never permit 
then to go unattended. 

Messrs. Stanley and Chapin insisted on the 
importance of urging Christian men in our 
societies to bring their families to the house 
of God. Mr. S. bad made it a practice to 
visit and pray with each family, in every 
case where the head had been received into 
the church. 

The Chairman, in .summing tip the results 
of the Conference, said it appeared that 
every kind of labor spoken of had been re¬ 


warded with results. Both by schools and 
by visiting from house to house difficulties 
are removed, and that confidence established 
which is the foundation of all Christian so¬ 
ciety. 

After prayer, and a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Williams, the meeting was dissolved, each 
one feeling profited by the thoughts and ex¬ 
periences of others. 

L. N. W 

lb king, May 5th, 1869. 


EIGHT TEARS IN NORTH CHINA. 


Protestant missions were commenced at 
Tientsin in November, 1360, a short time after 
the battle of Takoo. More than eight years 
have now elapsed since that period, and it is 
gratifying to note the progress which hfta been 
made. 

Four important cities in the province of 
Chihli—viz.. Tientsin, T ungchau, Peking, and 
Kalgan, have been occupied by foreign mis 
sionaries. Eight different .'ocicties bavc en¬ 
tered the field, and the number of laborers has 
gradually increased until the present time. 
There are now twenty-one ordained, and three 
unordained foreign missionaries—two of the 
latter class being missionary physicians, and 
one the superintendent of a press, now' estab¬ 
lishing in Peking. The number of mission¬ 
ary ladies, some of whom are unmarried, is 
somewhat greater than this. Such is the work- 
ing force of the missions. They have secured 
for themselves bouses, preaching places, school 
rooms, hospitals, and commenced their various 
kinds of labor. 

Schools have been established in each of the 
above named cities, numbering in all fourteen. 
None of these schools are large. The greatest 
number of pupils contained in any one of them 
is not more than sixteen. 

A hospital has been in successful operation 
in the city of Poking fora period of seven years, 
and has become very widely and favorably 
known in the surrounding country. Some ef¬ 
forts in the same line of things are now mak¬ 
ing at Tientsin. 

The translation of the New Testament into 
Mandarin colloquial, now going forward at 
Peking, will be completed within a few 
months. The book of Genesis has also been 
printed in the same slyle. The Psalms, rbo 
Peeper Hay. Pilgrim’s Progress in both parts, 
Scripture History, the Prayer Book, Hymn 
Books, Catechisms, and a selection uf Scripture 
texts, have been prepared and printed in 
Peking. Besides these, several tracts have been 
made, both at Tientsin and at Peking. 

Twenty chapels or more have been opened 
for the preaching of the word. Some of them 
are located in country towns, remote from the 
station of the foreign missionary. In these 
cliapcls, and by a very extensive distribution 
of Christian books, the good seed of the king¬ 
dom has bceu widely sown. Long journeys 
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have been undertaken through this and the 
neighboring provinces, both by missionaries 
and by-the Agents of the English and Scotch 
Bible Societies, to distribute the Word of God. 

Besides those general results of missionary 
labor which it ia not easy to estimate, we may 
place the number of communicants in all the 
churches, including those at out-stations. at 
not fnr from Slfs. The two largest churches, 
numbering nearly one hundred members each, 
are those of the Methodist Mission in Sbang- 
tung and the London Mission in Peking. 

The influence of the lamented Mr. Burns, 
wilt long be felt here by the native Christians. 
It is gratifying to know that several Chinese 
have been baptized in Nieucbuong, as a result 
of his labors in that place, and that the work 
there is to be taken up by tbe Iriah Presbyte* 
rian (Jhnrch, which has already appointed two 
missionaries to enter that field. 

In Shantung four societies have entered the 
field. There are now four missionaries at 
Teng-chau foo, and four at Yientai, including 
the Agent of the Scotch National Bible Socie¬ 
ty. Labors pat forth in the eastern section of 
that province have been very successful. The 
number of converts is not far froru 180 persons. 

We are not disposed to overestimate the 
Christian character and attainments of these 
recent converts. They have received the seal 
of baptism, and conform, so far as we know, 
to the outward usages of the Christian faith. 
Let ua hope that some among them will prove 
to have been truly born of God, and become 
pillars in tbe church of Christ in these North¬ 
ern provinces of China. 

H. B. 

April 9, 1869. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 


To the Editor. or tiik Ciuxbse Recorder:— 

In your June number, 11 H. G.” has intro¬ 
duced a most important subject, f n the same 
spirit which prompted his extremely temper¬ 
ate letter, may 1 suggest the following que¬ 
ries for his consideration ? 

1. Was the Apostle Paul wrong in send¬ 
ing to inform the proper authorities of the 
plot against his life ? 

2. If an actual attack were made upon a 
missionary—the lives of others in Ills charge 
being in danger also—would lie be wrong in 
following Paul's example ? 

3. Are not Consuls Ute proper authorities 
to inform in such oases? 

4. Would a missionary be right in refus¬ 
ing to give full particulars of any riot which 
had taken place, if called upon to do so by 
the proper authorities f 

5. If, without information from tbe mis¬ 
sionary, the whole foreign community were 


I aware that a flagrant outrage had been com- 
i rnitted, could a missionary, or a committee of 
missionaries, prevent consular interference? 

An Enquirer. 

P. S. I might here add another query, 
although not intended for “H. G.’s" special 
benefit, viz.— 

6. Should it not be rendered illegal, for 
noble Lords, Dukes or Earls to attempt to 
speak or legislate upon subjects about which 
they arc profoundly ignorant, without first 
at least reading the parliamentary Blue Books 
printed for their special information P 

Even a cursory glance at the sworn state¬ 
ment of facts, which forms a part of the 
parliamentary Blue Book, on ‘the Ynngcliow 
riot, would have nipped many of the most 
plausible speeches against missionaries in the 
bud, and robbed some of the home papers of 
that which has lately formed their chief 
stock in trade. 


HISTORICAL TREASURES IN 
WESTERN CHINA. 


Dear Sra: — 

As the time is fast approaching when 
foreigners not only may but will traverse 
, China throughout its length and breadth, it 
: is of importance that you should bring be¬ 
fore your readers such articles as may direct 
the attention of travelers to the vast amount 
of historical treasure hidden in the libraries, 
monasteries and convents of the West. 
Chapter 89 of Marco Polo's work speaks of 

the present province of Yunnan 
as Karaian, Karnyan (Carene), by which 
name it is still known to the Mahommedans of 
Central Asia. These Karayans are said to be 
identical with the Carenes scattered through¬ 
out Burmah, and the Miau-tz of Western 
China. The subjugation of Yunnan by the 
Mongols may have forced many Carenes into 
Burmah, where they remained a wandering 
tribe until visited by the Gospel. 

Among those who remained in Yunnan, 
Mahommednnism appears to have made rapid 
progress, and it is not improbable that the 
•present princes of that province are descend¬ 
ants of the ancient Carenes, which makes the 
history of the province duubtly interesting to 
ethnographers. 

If you could get an English version of 
M. Polo’s Works, you would do well to re¬ 
print it ia your Recorder, aud. to solicit 
information on the history and language of 
the races of Yunnan and its neighborhood. 
Much information on this subject may be 
found in Ritter's Geography of Asia. 

W. Lojbscheid. 
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hopefully. Another village has come undsr 
the influence of the Gospel, and twelve per¬ 
sons are regularly meeting together for ex¬ 
ercises or worship. They walk five miles 
every Sabhath day to secure the advantage 
of instruction in divine things. A brutal at¬ 
tack had been made on one of our colpor¬ 
teurs, while selling books in a neighbouring 
city. The officials on hearing of the cir¬ 
cumstances forthwith sought up the offend¬ 
ers, and ordered them U> make public ac¬ 
knowledgment of their fault, and to com¬ 
pensate the victims to the full amount of 
injury sustained. This was carried into ex¬ 
ecution, and the crowd collected by the in¬ 
cident was informed that no violation of 
treaty rights on the part of the people , in their 
treatment of mivrumarie* or converts, would 
be suffered to escape official cognizance and 
punishment. The prompt action of the of¬ 
ficials in this instance is doubtless greatly the 
result of judicious representations made by 
our estimable Consul, J. Mottgan, Esq., to 
Chung Ta Jen, two years ago, on the sub¬ 
ject of treaty rights. At that time we were 
subjected to severe opposition in our coun¬ 
try stations. A Club Hs’ien, of anti-foreign 
principles, resorted to unworthy and op¬ 
pressive measures for the destruction of our 
interests. Onr Consul laid the matter before 
His Excellency, Chung, who at once, and most 
decidedly, recognized the justice of our 
claims. After much trouble with the refrac¬ 
tory mandarin, we were at length rewarded 
by his confession of error. Our churches 
were comforted; the erring official caused 
placards to be posted far and wide, noti¬ 
fying the people that we had a perfect 
right to live and tench in the locality, and 
that on no account were we or our meiubcis 
to be interfered with. From that day to 
this we have received nothing but kindness 
from both officials and people. 

The sad news has come to us that Mrs. 
Hodge, in her distant scene of work for the 
Master, lias been seized with small pox. 
Most providentially. Dr. Treat ami Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley arrived on the spot about a 
week from the time she was attacked, and 
were exerting themselves for the relief of 
the sufferer. 

Rev. 0. A. Stanley writes, July 10th. 1869: 
—1 send a few items of observations made 
during a recent tour to the Hauling and 
Tehclieu districts. 

The country was very dry. Much of the 
what was only six inches high, with grainless 
heads; and the entire yield will not be more 
than c>ne third of a fair crop, I think. Re¬ 
cent rains were in time for planting com 
and brans, so that threatened suffering will 
be averted to a considerable exteut. 


No cotton has been plnuted, because of 
the drought. This is said to he true of the 
country further west, as far at least as Sban- 
shi. Hence there will be but little if any 
native cloth produced this winter. 

Mr. Hodge had the privilege of baptizing 
four persons at one of their preaching places 
; in the Lauling district on Sunday, June ’20th. 
Six others were examined. 

Mr. and Mi's. Hodge returned from a visit 
to that field of two months’ duration, a few 
days ago. 

A building for a chapel has recently been 
rented inside the West gate of Tientsin, by 
the Americnn Board’s Mission. It is now 
undergoing repairs, and will soon be opened 
for daily preaching. The work at this place 
is much" as heretofore. 

Takao.— Rev. H. Ritchie writes, 31st 
May,. 1869:—Our ivork in the South of the 
Island is making progress siDcc persecution 
censed. On May 16th, at the district city of 
Pe-taou, I was privileged to baptize seven 
men and two women ; and the enquirers who 
still apply for admission to the church are 
between twenty and thirty. 

On the 20th May we opened a new station 
at A-li-kang under promising circumstances. 
This inland town lies about 20 miles to the 
N. E. of Pe-taou, having a large agricul¬ 
tural population, and otilv ten miles distant 
from the nearest savage settlements. 

As G'd has now brought the gospel to the 
vicinity of these wild mountaineers, we trust 
it may please him to give us soon an open 
door among them, nml the faith and strength 
to enter in. Skirting the base of their moun¬ 
tains, the Pe-po-houn tribes are numerous, 
and we have already had several hopeful 
indications given us that the Lord is prepar¬ 
ing this people for the reception of his gos¬ 
pel. 

If facts pass before us in carrying on our 
work in these districts that are apparently 
wrought of God, I will esteem it a pleasure 
to communicate them to you; while, at the 
same time, we still humbly beg the prayers 
of brethren on the mainland for the infant 
church in Formosa. 

Pootoo.— The statement made in our last, 
on the authority of a Shanghai paper, that 
Rev. Mr. Tnylor had endeavored to estab¬ 
lish a branch of his Mission on this island, 
and had been required by the British Consul, 
to desist, was entirely without foundation in 
fact. 

Printed by hozahio, &ak$al & Co. Foochow. 
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BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 

BY T. WATTERS. 

Chapter H. 

The ConfucianUt Opposition to Buddhism. 

If we ask how i s the rapid growth of 
Buddhism in China to be accounted 
for, and how is to be explained the per¬ 
tinacity with which it has retained its 
existence, notwithstanding the difficult¬ 
ies which have beset it from within 
and from without, we will receive va¬ 
rious answers. A Confucianist explains 
both by the great love which people 
have for the marvellous, and the tend¬ 
ency of the multitude sheeptike to go 
astray after auy one who takes the lead. 
A Protestant missionary again, like 
Mr. Kdkins, answers quite patly, “The 
Buddhists from India came peaceably, 
teaching the Chinese to revere their 
pompous ritual, and their placid, benev¬ 
olent, and thoughtful divinities. The}' 
spread among them the doctrine of the 
separate existence of the soul, and its 
transmigration into the bodies of an¬ 
imals. They also pleased their imagina¬ 
tions with splendid pictorial scenes of 
far away worlds, filled with light, in¬ 
habited by Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
and angelic beings, and richly adorned 
with precious stones and metals. In 
this way they enticed the Chinese into 
idolatry.” 1 Neither of these supposi¬ 
tions, however, nor both of them to¬ 
gether, can satisfactorily explain the 
advance and permanent establishment 
of this religion among the Chinese ; and 
an additional and better reason will be 
found in the excellence of many of its 
doctrines, and the enthusiasm of its 
early missionaries. Just as in its ex¬ 
ternal forms, so also in its history, Bnd- 

1 Religious Condition o l the Chinese, p. 10. 


dhism presents many points of similar¬ 
ity to Christianity. Each in its origin 
was an offset from an old religion, the 
adherents of which abhorred and cast 
out those of the new. Each made its 
great conquests, cot on its native soil, 
but among peoples widely different in 
character and institutions from those 
which had given it birth. Christianity 
came over to Western Europe, preach¬ 
ed by men of lively faith and burning 
zeal; aud the lapse of a few centuries 
saw it prevail over a large portion of 
the Roman Empire. So Buddliism came 
from ludia to China, preached by en¬ 
thusiastic missionaries, whom neither 
the dangers of the long unknown way, 
nor the difficulties of a language and 
and people utterly different from theirs, 
could deter or appal. It was not by 
the wise and good of the Roman em¬ 
perors. again, that early Christianity 
was favoured, but by profligates like 
Commodns and Heliogabalus ; 2 and 
Chinese historians point to the dynas¬ 
ties which favoured Buddhism as those 
most marked by vice and weakness. 
Again, Christianity spread at first 
chiefly among the poor and ignorant— 
the “ wool-workers, cobblers, leather- 
dressers, the most illiterate and vulgar 
of mankind;” 3 and it is still among the 
weak aud foolish of this world that it 
finds its most ardent supporters. A 
similar remark applies also to the his¬ 
tory of its eastern contemporary; al¬ 
though this, no less than the other, has 
never lacked the assistance of the 
strong and wise. The most strenuous 
opponents to the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity in the early ages were the phi¬ 
losophers and the conservatives in re¬ 
ligion and politics—men who thought 

2 Sec Neander'e History of the Christian Religion, 
to., Vol. l.p. 126 (American Translation). Com¬ 
pare also Bacldo’a History of Civilization Ux En¬ 
gland, Vol. 1, pp. 168-9. 

8 See Nsmudcr's History, itc,, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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that the u exitiabilis superstitio”* could 
be easily extinguished—who could not 
understand or believe in the consum¬ 
ing zeal, the holy love, and the intrep¬ 
id firmness in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection which animated the early 
converts. Every one knows how simi¬ 
lar classes of men have been the in¬ 
veterate enemies of Buddhism in China; 
and Han-yu and Chu-hsi are not un¬ 
worthy to stand, beside Arrian and 
Celsus. We will now see how the 
Chinese philosophers have from its in¬ 
troduction opposed this religion^ and 
what arguments they advance- against 
its toleration. 

The investigation of this subject will 
show us that all who resisted the tolera¬ 
tion and progress of Buddhism were 
not actuated by the same motives. 
Some opposed without having any set¬ 
tled conviction about the system, and 
without, indeed, knowing the grounds 
of their opposition. On the other hand 
there were many genuine Confuctailists, 
who saw in the spread of Buddhism the 
ruin of their country, add with that the 
extinction of their master’s doctrines. 
Others again studied to a certain ex¬ 
tent the philosopihy of the Buddhists, 
and waged an intellectual war against 
them on account of its alleged errors. 
Confueianists like Han-yu, H u Chi¬ 
tting, the brothers Ch'eng, and many 
others, who hated and opposed Bud¬ 
dhism on account of the evils which 
they thought its followers indicted on 
the country, were all men of honest 
zeal. Some of them argued against it 
in works of great literary and philo¬ 
sophical merit. Thus Hu wrote his 
Tsung-cli^ug-pien ^ he tells 

us,.in order to refute the evil teaehingfl 
of the Buddhists. 8 This man hated 
Buddhism with a perfect hatred, lie 
would not even acknowledge that its 
author and its early teachers were good 
men, and that their doctrines also were 
once good, and that these had in the 
lapse of time become degneneratrd. 
The yellow fountain cannot send forth 
black water, nor can the peach tree 
bear pine cones. Some wished to 3ee 

4 The expression used by Tacitus, Annals, B. XV., 
eb. M. 

0 il» Tuan-lln, ch. 327. 


Buddhism forcibly expelled once and 
for ever—by burning its books, and 
driving out its professors. “ Let him 
who would succeed the three hoi}' men 
[of anti(|uityj burn me these books,” is 
the exclamation of Chn-fu-tzfi. One au¬ 
thor thinks that to wish to have the 
country free from heretics is going to 
excess. 6 The heavens do not always 
send seasonable rains and fair winds, 
and the earth does not always prodnee 
useful crops and harmless animals ; so 
it. cannot be but that worthless charac¬ 
ters will exist in the world. Some 
thought that as Buddhism had existed 
for a long time in the country, and had 
spread itself far and wide, the evil 
could not be cured by violent, means ; 
and they accordingly counselled slow 
and gentle measures. Hu states his 
opinion on this subject very dearly. 7 
it was long since this religion had been 
introduced, and it could not now be 
abolished in a day. The proper course 
to pursue was to let the people know 
what barm it did, and not allow them 
t.o he confused by its teachings, and to 
abstain from giving any assistance to 
the professors of the religion. ‘ After 
thirty years of such treatment he be¬ 
lieved that Buddhism would be entire¬ 
ly eradicated. 

A few Confucianists seem to he 
almost inclined to toleration. 8 Ac¬ 
cording to their views the ultimate 
aim of this religion was identical with 
that of Confucianism—namely, the 
making of people good. Buddhism 
accordingly ought, not to he treated 
disrespectfully, and utterly rejected. 
Some again thought that it had already 
brought ruin on the empire, and that 
nothing could save the country. Such 
a one was Han-yU. Mencius had been 
unable to oppose successfully Yang and 
Me, the two arch heretics of his day. 
Now these two men were not nearly 
so bad as the Taoists and Buddhists, 
and Hau-yii had not the abilities of 
Mencius. Still if he could have saved 


6 Cba-tnl'e 


tt 


r, eh. 7. 


7 'Tung-cblei*. Sec., eh. 50. 

8 Among thou; may be reckoned tho Emperor Ynng- 
cbeug. See Liu Edicts, Fourth year, 7th moon, 
3rd day. 
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his country, even by I113 death, he would 
have doue so 

14 Si I’ergama d extra 

Defend! possent, etiam hne dofensa fuissent." 
It may be a comfort to Han’s manes— 
if there be ««ch—to know that to him 
has been ascribed the merit of presetv- 
ing Confucianism from extinction . 1 

The majority of the followers of Con¬ 
fucius can see in this religion nothing 
but what is loathsome. Its history, fol-! 
lowers and dogmas are all equally hate-! 
ful; and they can never be mentioned 
except to be, as it were, cursed. The 
compilers of the ’i^ung-chien k-tug-mu, '■ 
or History of China, are perhaps the 1 
most persistently bitter in their hostility. • 
With these men any occasion of men¬ 
tioning a subject related to Buddhism 
presents an opportunity for exposing 
and ridiculing the entire system. For > 
men so illustrious as Pu-khmg and Fa- \ 
ssfi-pa, they can use to express their • 
death only the common term s*u *•; 
The honorary term Isu could not, ; 
they are careful to inform us. be appli¬ 
ed to barbarian heretics. When Liang 
Wii -ti resigns the throne, and becomes 
a monk, the expression used in the, 
text a I Vo ids the annotator a consider -1 
able amount of amusement, at the ex-. 
pen«e of the poor deluded emperor. 2 

\Yc will now see how these phi¬ 
losopher* and would'!*' philosophers 
opposed Buddhism; ami, tirst, those 
who disliked it without knowing exact¬ 
ly for what reason. Many Coufucian- ] 
ists speak and write disparagingly of ; 
this religion and its followers, simply' 
because it is the fashion for their class 
to do so; and that they may thereby 
cheaply earn a philosophic name. We 
have seen already how Yung-cheng re¬ 
buked such men in his time, but there 
were always persons of this description. 
Knowing nothing whatever either about 
the doctrines which they professed to! 
follow, or about those which they con¬ 
demned, they talked of the excellence 
of the former and the wickedness of the 
latter in the same ignorant aud liippant 

9 Sec hU letter to President Mfng, Works, cb. 15. 


1 Sec Chu-bal's 


7 T’uns-chlea, 4^.. cb. at. 


cb. 9 


manner. This class of meu is very 
numerous at present, and it is only very 
i-arely that one meets with a Confuciao- 
ist wlio knows anything about the liter¬ 
ature of Buddhism or the lives of its 
followers. And, indeed, while in wordfc 
they abhor this religion, in act they are 
often its superstitious followers. Only 
because it is the fashion for the literati 
to depreciate everything that has not 
emanated from a- Coufucian origin, do 
these men clothe themselves in coarse 
garments, eat mean fare, and go about 
speaking ill of Buddhists and T^ioists. s 
The reason for the prevalence of such 
persons at the present time may be 
found, I think, in the degenerate state 
as well of Confucianism as of Bud¬ 
dhism. Both retain the empty forms ot 
by-gone realities, and both have become 
in a greater or less degree time-servers. 

Among the men of previous periods, 
and even among some of recent times, 
weightier objections have been set fort h 
with earnestness of mind and vigour of 
of language On political, on moral, 
and on philosophical grounds, the pro¬ 
fessed followers of Confucius have op¬ 
posed the introduction aud toleration 
of Buddhism. The state and its minia¬ 
ture, the family, have long been to the 
Chinese the embodiment of all that is 
precious, and the completion of human 
life and duty. Hence any doctrine or 
course of conduct which seemed to 
cause injury to either or both of these 
Inis alwavs been hateful in their eyes. 
Isow one ot the first political objections 
brought against Buddhism was that it 
was a barbarian system of doctrine. 4 
Its deified founder was called a man of 
the Yi and Ti ; aud his teach¬ 

ing* were said to constitute the religion 
of these two races of savages—creatures 
ranked with birds aud beasts, and be¬ 
neath the dignity of man. 4 Nothing 
could be more absurd, accordingly, 

3 Seci Tung-clioug's Edicts, 1 ltb year, 3rd moon, 14th 
day. 

4 Kan W«n-kung. Fo Ku-pltto, anti hia letter to 
Men#. 

5 See Han WCn-kuug's Works, cb. !!, sect. Jjjf 

Slave-traders’ and others’ ideas about 

" niggers' 1 correspond closely with those of the 
Chinese about these barbarians. Indeed Burnout 
teLLs us that -sonic Westerns oven have culled Bud¬ 
dha a negro. 
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than that the polished natives of the 
Flowery Land should adopt anything 
from such rude barbarians. Had not 
the great sage himself said, that were 
it not for Kwan-chung his connti’ymen 
might still have been as uncivilised as 
these tribes, who wore their hair loose, 
and buttoned their jackets to the left? 9 
Surely then the thought ought never to 
he entertained of borrowing from these 
same barbarians a system of belief and 
worship. 

Another objeotion on political grounds 
which the Confucianists have brought 
forward against Buddhism is, that its 
monks and nuns eat the bread of idle¬ 
ness, and so impoverish the state; or, 
in the strong metaphor which they use, 
gnaw it like secretly-working iusects. 6 7 
The subsistence of these religicux cost a 
large sum of money, which the people 
could very ill afford. They sat quietly in 
their well furnished houses, dressed in 
fine raiment and faring sumptuously, 
while outside men were ploughing and 
women were spinning to earn for them¬ 
selves a difficult livelihood, and main¬ 
tain the sacred idlers. 

Besides, those who entered the relig¬ 
ious life, whether as anchorites or as 
ceuobites, withdrew themselves from 
the ditties which they owed to the fam¬ 
ily and the state. The labours of the 
field and the service of government, 
were with the maintenance of their rel¬ 
atives equally refused. The public rev¬ 
enue suffered in consequence, and the 
civil and military offices were insuffi¬ 
ciently supplied. 

Again, euormous amounts of metal, 
wood, and other materials were requir¬ 
ed for the construction of the images 
and sacred buildings. 8 Many of the 
temples and monasteries were built on 
a maguificent scale, and adorned with 
costly ornaments; and these things 
were doue at the expense of the poor 
deluded people. Moreover, the pious 
fancies of 6ome of the Mongol rulers 
spent large sums of money in having 

6 Lnn-yii, B. XTV., eh. 18. 

7 Tunjrchien, iic., eh. £0, ifcc, For an eloquent 
protest against similar charges preferred against 
Christian monks, see Montnlonrhert's Monks of tho 
West, Introduction, pp, 100-125 (KngUsh transla¬ 
tion.) 

8 T'ung-chlen, fcc., ch. 25, itc. 


the sacred books transcribed in letters 
of gold. The money and materials thus 
foolishly used might have been employ¬ 
ed to advantage in the construction and 
repair of public works, or might have 
helped to enrich the people. 

But much more serious than the ma¬ 
terial injury which this heresy inflicts 
on the country is the moral detriment 
which it works. It teaches its follow¬ 
ers to set at naught the three great 
relations of life—namely, those between 
father and son, prince and subject, hus¬ 
band and wife; and by doing so it saps 
the foundations of civil life. 9 The son 
or daughter who professes religion 
parts forever from his or her parents, 
and ceases to have any regard for 
them ; and there is the great authority 
of Mencius for saying that such persons 
are like birds and beasts. Buddhism 
also confuses the minds of the simple, 
by inventing a heaven as a reward for 
those who do well, and a hell as a pnn- 
ishment for those who do ill, according 
to Buddhist conceptions of good and 
evil. Now an undutiful child is the 
worst conceivable character, and yet 
heaven is offered even to such on the 
fulfilment, of certain conditions. Unfil- 
ial eons become disloyal subjects, and 
thus a tendency to anarchy is produced. 
Sons cease to respect their natural pa¬ 
rents, and transfer their affections and 
duty to strangers. So they transfer 
also the allegiance due to their sover¬ 
eign to their chief in religion, and thus 
they become uofilial and disloyal. 
These remarks of course apply only to 
those who become monks or nuns. 

Again the attachment of the rulers 
to Buddhism interfered seriously with 
the performance of the state ceremonies. 
The halls of learning and the old tem¬ 
ples were allowed to go to ruin, when 
monasteries and pagodas were erected 
in great splendour. Thus the people 
were led to neglect the old ways taught 
by the venerable sages of antiquity, 
which had shed their brightness over 
the world, and to go astray in the new 
paths of outlandish error. 

8 Ma Tuan-lin, ch. 227. Han Wtn.kiuig’s Works, 

ch. li.thejjjjl 
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The religieux are also charged with 
leading imiuorttl lives. They are Said 
to look only for gain, and to have no 
scruples about the means of its attain¬ 
ment. Their doctrines about fasting, 
and the duty of giving alms, and repair¬ 
ing roads and bridges, are said to 
spring from merely seltish motives—-to 
be invented for the purpose of filling 
their stomachs and clothing their bod¬ 
ies. They are also accused of collect¬ 
ing together in their temples and mon¬ 
asteries men and women of abandoned 
character, who under the cloak of relig¬ 
ion invent sedition—people who meet 
together at night, and separate at day¬ 
break. 1 A very popular character in 
many plays and romances is the bonze 
who is enamoured of some man’s wife, 
or allows an intrigue to be carried on 
within the precincts of his temple, or 
acts in some other highly improper 
manner. The chief interest, indeed, of 
not a few of these works attaches to a 
iriest or monastery. Every one who 
ias read the charming romance, Shui- 
hu-chnan, to take one example, will re¬ 
member how important a part Bud^ 
dhism plays in it. There is the Wu-t‘ai 
monastery, which at the time of the 
scene of the romance was in its splen¬ 
dour, and contained 500 or 600 monks; 
although if this be the Buddhist estab¬ 
lishment mentioned under the name 
Wu-t'ai in the 'Pang dynasty, it must 
have suffered severely under Wu-tsung. 
The unwillingness of the brethren to 
shave the head of the redoubtable 
Lou-ta, who seemed to them very 
unlike a man fit to be a monk, the 
ease with which the abbot decides to 
admit him on learning that he is the 
cousin of the wealthy benefactor of the 
monastery, the levity of the monks, the 
irregularities of Lou-ta—now Brother 
Deep-knowledge—from his snoring like 
thunder, up to his kicking the wine- 
bearer down the hill, getting drunk on 
the wine and breaking the images, his 
final expulsion—all related with great 
spirit—form the principal attraction of 
tne early part of this work. Then there 
are the wicked monks of the Precions 
Pearl Monastery; and all through the 

1 See the Sacred Edict, sect. 7. 


book the religieux come before the 
reader in circumstances far from sacred 
or dignified. 2 The Coufucianist, how¬ 
ever, has always historical instances to 
quote, when he wishes to illustrate the 
wicked lives of those who abandon 
their natural parents and home in order 
to follow the precepts of Buddha. There 
have been many of these who have pro¬ 
fessed to possess the art of imparting 
immortality, of renewing youth, and of 
conferring on individuals whose sensual 
appetites have been cloyed a fresh zest 
for earthly delights. 8 When magicians, 
fortune-tellers, and other such impostors 
are mentioned, Buddhist monks are 
often joined with them. Buddojinga 
is one of the most famous of the mir¬ 
acle workers, but many others have ob¬ 
tained a less enviable reputation. The 
miracles which this man wronght at 
the court of his prince were mostly of 
a useful nature, and not mere exhibi¬ 
tions of craft or power. He seems to 
have been a philosopher considerably 
in advance of his brethren and the rest 
of the world, and perhaps the story of 
his magic-working is no more true than 
the similar one about the Franciscan 
Brother Bacon. 

The inconsistencies in the lives of 
professed followers of Buddha, again, 
formed a constant cause of reproach. 
Their founder was a man of peace and 
gentleness, who forbade the destruction 
of the life of another creature, and en¬ 
joined the mortification of one’s own na¬ 
ture. Yet those who took his name 
were known to love war, to be patri¬ 
cides, and to practise unearthly arts for 
the preservation of this life, which their 
great Master had declared to be a sim¬ 
ple source of woe. So also there are 
several instances of monks who had 
formally renounced the pomps and 
vanities of this world becoming fasci¬ 
nated with the charms of office and 
power. c 

Again, the Confucianist asks about 
this religion, \V hat good has it ever 
done, either to its followers or to the 

2 A free translation of n portion of this book will 
be found la Chine Moderne, p. 516. Sic. 

3 T'ung-cblou, clia. 40, 41, &c. 

3 See Rc mu pa fa Konreani Melanges Asintlquea. 
Vol. 2, p. 179. 

5 T‘ciDg-chten, cha. 25, 30, 42, &«. 
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kingdom ? Has the Buddha ever shown 
that he possesses. supernatural powers 
which he is willing to exercise on man’s 
behalf? There was king TVu, of the 
Liang dynasty—an enthusiastic disci¬ 
ple, if ever man was—and yet he was 
allowed to perish in hunger and igno¬ 
miny. The Mongol emperors were ar¬ 
dent followers of’Buddha, and yet their 
dynasty came to a shameful end, after 
a duration of little more than eighty 
years. His own pagodas and- t emples 
Buddha could not save from lightning 
—that is, lie could not overcome' Mara, 
or the devil.® Further, in former ages 
emperors’ reigns had extended over 
one Imudred years; but since the in¬ 
troduction of the Indian religion they 
had dwindled down to a very small 
number. 6 7 Now if Buddhism not only 
be impotent to do good, but also act¬ 
ually be the cause of injury, why 
should it be respected—-seeing that one 
<*l the principal motives for doing so is 
the expectation of obtaining wealth 
and prosperity? Could it avail to bene¬ 
fit mankind, then, though 1,700,000 
individuals were required to maintain 
100.000 monks, yet ilie state ought not 
to grudge the expense, 8 for Mencius has 
said that the good man (id 1 ought 
to be supported. 3 Since, however. Bud¬ 
dhism only does evil, destroying the 
very elements of civilisation, even 
though its followers lived on wind and 
dew, and roosted in nests, yet ought 
thev rn he exterminated. 

Wo now come to consider the ob¬ 
jections urged against the philosophical 
doctrines of Buddhism. Of these ob¬ 
jections one of the most frequently 
brought forward is, that the tenets of 
the Buddhists in China are derived 
from Chwang-tzu and Lie-tzi. 1 It, was 
not enough that these men should be 
found guilty of heresy, but they must 
also be indicted for having stolen their 
heresy. Ch wang-tzti and Lie-tzS arc 
two of the well known Ten Philoso¬ 
phers, and are professed followers of 
Lao-tzCi. In their writings, especially 
in those of Lie-tzu, are mauy things 

6 T'ang-chlcn, Sw., oh. 32. 

7 Fo Ku-pliu>. 

8 T'ung-chien, ch. 60. 

a Book III., Part 2, ch- 4. 


very similar to certain notions of the 
Buddhists. But when we remember 
that Lie-tzii’s book is written in an an¬ 
cient style, abounds in passages almost 
inexplicable, and presents other serious 
difficulties, we will be slow to believe 
that the Indians who came to China 
borrowed much from it, nor is there 
any proof of their Chinese successors 
having done so to any extent. More¬ 
over those who make this assertion of 
plagiarism do not, except in a few in¬ 
stances, state the particular doctrines 
or passages in the writings of the Bud¬ 
dhists, which are stolen from the above 
named Chinese philosophers. Lie-tzfi’s 
country to the westward, where there 
is no fear or sorrow, resembles to a 
certain extent the Western Heaven of 
some Buddhists; but we know histori¬ 
cally that the notion of the one is not 
borrowed from the other. 

The literary merits of the sacred 
books are also spoken of slightingly* 
and their style is pronounced to be low 
and vulgar. This is said especially of 
the Sutra of Forty-two chapters, and the 
remark does not by any means apply 
to all. Even Confucian critics nave 
allowed that several of these works are 
written in a style of great polish and 
elegance . 

But if objections are made to the 
outward form of the books, much more 
are thev made to the contents of the 

«r 

same. The doctrine of future re¬ 
wards and punishments is condemned 
on philosophical no less than oil moral 
grounds. It is better to teach men to 
do good and abstain from evil, simply 
because they ought to do so, than to 
hold out to them in an uncertain future 
the prospect of reward and punish¬ 
ment. He who is a really good man 
only does what is right and there stops; 
but persons imbued with superstitious 
notions, such as Buddhism teaches, 
look for a recompense for their con¬ 
duct. 2 Tiie law which regulates the 
world will inevitably, if there be a 
heaven and a hell, send those who live 
righteously to the one, and sinners to 
the other. Yet even this admission 


Sco CbB-tjjl'e Cbfian-sbu, ch. 60, 

Sec Chu-hal ch. 7. said by 
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would not be made by ultra Confucian- 
ists; for, as has been seen, they regard 
the soul as coming to an end simulta¬ 
neously with the body. On this and 
other matters of dispute between Bud¬ 
dhists and Confucianists, we have a 
very interesting imaginary dialogue, 
to which I intend to make reference 
again . 8 

Buddhists further teaeh to slight the 
body, and regard it merely as a bleach¬ 
ed bone . 3 4 Nay, more, it is in their 
eyes vile and hateful, a pollution from 
which one should seek to be released. 
The world itself, they say, is all an illu¬ 
sion, and everything between birth and 
death is naught. Herein, says Chu-hsi, 
lies the source of the Buddhists’ errors, 
and herein consists the great difference 
between them and the orthodox follow- 
era of Confucius . 6 This sage taught 
that man’s business on earth was to do 
his earthly duty, and take no thought 
for what might lie beyond the grave. 
Man’s body is a thing of value, and to 
he preserved carefully ; it is the gift of 
his parents and Heaven, and the cloth¬ 
ing and food which it requires are all 
important matters. The modes of sit¬ 
ting, standing, lying, walking, were all 
with Confucius worthy of serious con¬ 
sideration. In the philosophy of Bud¬ 
dhism, on the other hand, all things 
relating to the body merely are treated 
as unworthy of serious notice; and 
strict rules about them have been es¬ 
tablished in monasteries and other 
places as a means to the attainment of 
perfection in a future existence. It also 
teaches that the spirit can leave the 
body at pleasure, and that one can exist, 
for a time without hearing or seeing. 
This mode of living one sect at least of 
Buddhism encourages, and hence, in 
part, comes the hatred of the body. 
To the state of undisturbed contempla¬ 
tion which these individuals wish to 
reach, the organs and affections of the 
body present great obstacles They 
accordingly lacerate and otherwise ill 

3 In the Sung-ahu, ch. 57; also EviUm, 

in .V. C. a.. No. 201. 

4 Clm-bai, 


ch. SO. 


i See also hie /J> tc., ch. l. Introduction. 


treat themselves, in order to subdue 
their bodies. 

The existence of many worlds and 
the transmigration of souls are also 
dogmas of Buddhist philosophy , 0 and 
wholly without foundation. Beyond 
this.visible universe there are countless 
others all subject to the Buddha. The 
life of man 

“Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 

nor is death his end-all. There are 
various stages of untried being through 
which he must pass before his fate can 
be ultimately settled. From this doc¬ 
trine arise the ceremonies for the soul.-* 
of the dead, against which, as has been 
seen, the Confucianists have protested 
vigorously. 

Again, Buddhist philosophy is said 
to teach selfishness. Every man accord¬ 
ing to it need take care only for him¬ 
self. Tims, say the Cotifueianists, it 
ignores the feelings of compassion, and' 
love, and friendship; and, as these are 
essential constituents of human nature, 7 
Buddhism degrades man to the level of 
the brutes. 

This heretical system is also incon¬ 
sistent, and even self-contradictory. It. 
teaches that man ought not to take the 
lives of the animals which surround 
him, and that he should not so much 
as hurt them; but this tenderness and 
this compassion are not extended to the 
vegetable world. Why should not 
flowers and plants be spared, ns well 
as birds and beasts? The altars of v 
Buddha are not, it is true, stained with 
blood ; but the flowers of the Held are 
plucked to adorn them. 8 Again, why 
should man’s sexual desires alone be 
utterly suppressed, by the complete in¬ 
terdiction of marriage after taking the 
vows of religion? Why also do the 
religieux cut off only their Imir, and 
not a hand or a foot also? Further, if 
the body and all this visible world be 
indeed so utterly worthless as they are 
represented, it is surely absurd to pay- 
respect to images and relics. The iu- 


« Ma Tuan-lin, ch. 227. 

T See,Menci 113, Book II., Part 1 , ch. 6 . 
8 Ma Tuan-lin, ch. 227. 
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diguant manner in which Han W6n-kang 
speaks of the supposed finger-bone of 
Buddha is worthy of being imitated by 
all foes to relic worship. Buddha, he 
says, has been dead a long time—his 
bones are all rotten—and here was the 
Son of Heaven bringing thi9 stinking 
bone of a dead barbarian into the in¬ 
terior of bis palace! There was not 
even the preliminary ceremony of ex¬ 
orcising the noxious demons by whisk- 
iug them out with branches of the peach 
and lie trees. J Another Confuciauist 
asks, What can a bone, or a tooth, or a 
nail, do for living men? If you are 
hungry, these things cannot feed you, 
if cold they cannot clothe you, and 
if sick they canDot cure yon. * 1 Not less 
foolish and inconsistent do Con fuci art¬ 
ists profess to regard Buddhism when 
teaching the duty and merit of paying 
worship to images. 

Such are some of the views which the 
highly favoured disciples of Confucius 
have been wout to express about this sys¬ 
tem of religion and philosophy. They 
appear, as it were, arraigning Buddhism 
before the tribunal of the nation, and a 
strong case they make out against it—not, 
however, without, the use of means some¬ 
what discreditable. As wo proceed we 
will find that the Buddhists have much to 
say on the other side, and that they speak 
with much less spite and bitterness. 

In giving some account of Buddhism in 
China the best course is, perhaps, to adopt 
the threefold division indicated by the 
San Pao, or Three Precious Things, of its 
followers. I propose, accordingly, to 
treat briefly of its deities, literature, and 
professed adherents—corresponding some¬ 
what to Buddha, the Law, and the Priest¬ 
hood. 

(To be continued.J 

9 Fo Ku-plao. 

1 'Tung-cbtsn, Sic., cli. 82. The words are Hn Chi- 
t‘ang’«. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BT BEV. F. S. TURNER. 

Chapter IV. 

A Review. 


In my last paper I said that I thought a 
partial answer had been found to our in¬ 
quiry. Let us review what has been accom¬ 
plished, or at least attempted. 

On his arrival in China, the mis nonary, 
filled with pity at the sight of the heathen, 
and longing to tell them the truth of God, 
and the way of life, is absolutely debarred 
by his ignorance of their language. Months 
and years pass by; the unaccustomed sounds 
and idioms become familiar; at last the joy¬ 
ful day arrives when he takes his stand in 
the midst of a group of curiously listening 
natives, and proclaims to them in their own 
tongue “the wonderful works of God.” 
Eagerly, in impassioned strains, he discourses 
of the incarnation of Deity, and the cruci¬ 
fied Mediator, of repentance and faith, 
atonement and regeneration, and all the 
wondrous mysteries of redeeming love. But,, 
alas! hia burning words fall upon senseless 
ears. He is baffled now by a new obstacle, 
not less formidable than that which has just 
been surmounted. The heathen do nut un¬ 
derstand what he is saying. The words are 
Chinese; the pronunciation is correct; the 
phraseology is idiomatic; yet they hear as 
though he were speaking a foreign language. 
And to them a foreign language it is. The 
ideas, and reasonings, the very terms are un¬ 
intelligible, or bear no full vivid meaning to 
their hearts. Is this surprising ? Far as the 
missionary lias travelled, though this has 
been over half the globe, to proclaim the 
glad tidings among this people; spiritually, he 
and they are separated by a wider distance 
still. He, dwelling in the light of truth, re¬ 
joicing in God, trusting in tile Saviour, re¬ 
nouncing self, and loathing sin; what lias he 
in common with these poor benighted ones, 
without God, without hope, living in sin. 
whose highest felicity is the indulgence of 
their sensual appetites, or the accumulation 
of wealth, whose consciences are <leadened 
by repeated opposition, and whose religious 
instincts are dulled, rather than satisfied, by 
repeating unintelligible liturgies to images of 
clay? What wonder is it that they do not 
understand his words, and go away mutter¬ 
ing, “he seems to be a setter forth of strange 
gods ? ” But their failing to understand tne 
• missionary is partly the consequence of his 
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not understanding them. He does not yet 
know tbe depth of their ignorance, and 
preaches in polysyllables, and Ion" proposi¬ 
tions, before they have learnt the very al¬ 
phabet of spiritual language. This state of 
things must sooner or Inter arrest the mis¬ 
sionary's attention; mid every one will try in 
the best way he can to bridge over this gulf 
betweeu him and bis heavers, and to get close 
to their minds and hearts with his message 
ox salvation. 

Now what we have been engaged upon 
hitherto hits been an attempt to discover the 
natural and right method of this preliminary 
instruction. Taking Paul for our guide, we 
deduced some lessons from his»discourse at. 
Athens. These lessons were fortified by a 
contemplation of the actually existing state 
of humanity in relation to religious truth. 
We learnt that the missionary must adapt his 
tone and temper to the facts of the case, and 
the state of his hearers. He should lay aside 
a too imperious dogmatism, and speak in the 
gentle tones of a father instructing little 
children. lie must not denounce stolid ig¬ 
norance as rebellion; nor incapacity for be¬ 
lief as wilful rejection of the truth. He must 
cultivate a Pauline breadth of view and large¬ 
ness of heart, to appreciate every right feel¬ 
ing and noble aspiration which may be found 
in the midst of heathen degeneracy. Sec¬ 
ondly, we hare' learnt, that to prepare the 
heathen for the gospel, we must proceed 
along the track of those mo ml and religious 
ideas which pre-exist in their minds, or are 
mn>-t easily introduced there. Consciences 
which are asleep must be aroused. The in¬ 
stincts of their nature crying out for the 
Heavenly Father must be appealed to. What¬ 
ever testimony to truth and right "‘prophets 
of their own ” have borne must be welcomed 
03 a valuable auxiliary to our arguments. In 
this way, we may hope some stirring of 
spiritual life will be felt in their breasts, and 
they will be led to listen attentively, if not 
to ask with some earnestness, “ Have you 
indeed a gospel—-a good message from God 
tome? Let me hear it; and tell me wliat 
chums it has on my acceptance.” 

We must not expect too much from this 
preliminary teaching. Preaching morality 
and theism will hardly suffice to bring the 
heathen on his knees crying out, “ God be 
mercifnl to me a sinner!" This climax it 
remains for the gospel itself to accomplish. 
Nevertheless the earlier elementary instruc¬ 
tion is lost nor needless, because it does not 
of itself vitalise the spirit. The ancients fa¬ 
bled that Pygmalion carved a beautiful life¬ 
like form out of cold marble; and in an¬ 
swer to his prayers, a divine breath warmed 
the stone into living flesh and blood. So we 


work upon hard, stony hearts, and bring 
them into some cold logical apprehension of 
truth, prepared for the quickening power of 
the gospel. Nor need we try to draw any 
distinct line of demarcation; saying, thus far 
I will teach elementary truth, and not until 
its lessons are fully mastered will I proceed 
to the gospel itself. Rather should the two 
overlap, and run into, each other; so that 
the message of divine grace may be ever 
near, to take advantage of tbe first stirring 
of the conscience, the faintest yearning of 
the spirit after God. 

With these remarks I must leave the first 
part of the inquiry, fearing that I have ex¬ 
hausted the patience of my readers, rather than 
the subject itself. I do so, with the assurance 
that what I have written, I have written in 
the spirit of an inquirer after truth, rather 
than as a teacher of others; and that if any 
one will point out error and supplement defect 
in this brief essay, according ns clearer in¬ 
sight may be given to him from above, his 
criticism will be more welcome to no one 
than to myself. 

HoxGkONG, July, 1869. 

(To be continued.) 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO POLYGAMY. 


BY REV. J. V. Jt. TAL3IAOK, D. D. 


When an individual having a plurality of 
wives, as is very common in China, becomes in¬ 
terested in the gospel, and asks for admission 
into the Christian church, do the doctrines of 
Christianity require that he should put away 
all bis wives except one before he can be re¬ 
ceived to the ordinance of Christian baptism? 
On this question, several articles have appear¬ 
ed in the Recorder. The article prepared 
by Rev. R. Nelson, and published in the num¬ 
ber for January last, because of its fulness, is 
the most important one that has appeared ad¬ 
vocating the affirmative. .Tiie most important 
paper that has appeared in answer is the arti¬ 
cle prepared by Rev. Samuel Dodd, and pub¬ 
lished in tbe July number. The subject being 
one of such great practical importance in the 
evangelization of China, perhaps room will he 
granted for some further discussion; especially 
if it be conducted in a spirit so temperate as 
that manifested by Brothers Nelson and Dodd. 
I know not that I shall be able to throw much 
additional light on the subject, but I shall, at 
least, be able to give my testimony in behalf 
of what seems to me to be important truth. 

I agree heartily, in the main, with the views 
expressed by Mr. Nelson. . He will allow me, 
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however, to take exception to the language of 
one of bis statements. He says there is “ but 
one authority on the subject—the New Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures.” Iiistead of the phrase “ the 
New Testament Scriptures,” I Bhould prefer 
the phrase “the Holy Scriptures” or “the 
Bible.” Oar Lord and bis apostles always 
quote the Old Testament as authority for the 
Christian church. , It is concerning the Old 
Testament that it 13 said, “ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
Hence the doctrine of Protestantism, that the 
"Word of God, comprised both of the Old and 
New Testaments, is the rule of faith. Of 
course we are to interpret the Old Testament 
by the statements of the New. So also we 
often learn the meaning of the New Testament 
by the statements of the Old. Both are equal¬ 
ly the Word of God. I trust, however, that 
the views of Mr. Nelson on this subject do- not 
differ from mine. 

We are indebted to the excellent paper of 
Mr. Dodd for simplifying the discussion. He 
agrees heartily to two of the three general 
principles laid down by Mr. Nelson. His only 
objection to the third is that it seems to him 
to demand a standard of perfection too high 
to be attained to in this imperfect world, or 
at least in this age and country. In answer 
to this. I have beard it suggested as a char¬ 
acteristic of the Saviour's teaching, that be 
did not in any instance lower the standard of 
duty to suit the defects of that age and coun¬ 
try. H polygamy, and divorce for insufficient 
cause, were confessedly common, be does not 
teach that allowance should be made for this, 
and the Christian churcb be organized to suit 
these defects. He merely refers to and asserts 
the original and unalterable law on the sub¬ 
ject. He did not teach a gradual putting 
away of sin in the church, more than in the 
individual; on the contrary, he always taught 
the law of God in its perfection. Notwith¬ 
standing this, evils did grow up in abundance 
in the church. They wonld have grown up 
much more abundantly, if he and his apostles 
had lowered the standard. So, I conceive, we 
should follow the example of the Saviour in 
this respect in organizing his church in Chinn. 
Violation of positive law should in no case be 
allowed. There will still be room enough for 
the full exercise of Christian charity, in the 
multitude of cases which are left to each in¬ 
dividual’s conscience. 

Both parties—those who hold to the affirma¬ 
tive, and those who hold to the negative, of the 
question with which this article begins—ad¬ 
mit that Christianity is opposed to polygamy. 
We, the advocates of the affirmative, believe, 
as Mr. Nelson ha9 expressed it (and fully prov¬ 
ed from the language of the Saviour), that 
“polygamy involves adultery " and is there¬ 
fore a sin, which the Christian church, with 
the light of the New Testament, must forbid 
td its members. The advocates of the nega¬ 
tive; if I understand them, admit that this is 
ttue in a Christian land, but not no in China. 
The language of Mr, Dodd is, “While there¬ 


fore granting unhesitatingly Mr. Nelson's as- 
sestion that polygamy involves adultery, as 
far as he or we are concerned, we differ with 
him in toto when he applies the same rule to 
the Chinese.” Will our good brother allow 
me to ask him, What law is it that makes 
polygamy, at least in some countries, adultery ? 
Is it the law of God ? or is it the law of men ? 
If the law of God make it so. can the law of 
men unmake ic ? H the Christian church to 
be regulated by the laws of men, or by the 
laws of God os modified by the laws of men, 
or simply by the laws of God ? 

Our doctrine is that the law of God as given 
at tbe institution of marriage in the begin¬ 
ning, and as expounded by oar Saviour, ana as 
implied in all the teachings of the apostles, 
makes polygamy adultery, and therefore polyg¬ 
amy must not be admitted into tbe Christian 
churcb. It seems hardly necessary again to 
argue these points. God instituted marriage. 
He did not institute polygamy. The very 
language of tbe institution as recorded in 
Genesis, and as quoted and commented on by 
tbe Saviour, makes marriage the union of one 
man and one woman for life. The phrase "they 
twain shall be. one flesh" does as surely con¬ 
fine marriage to two parties, one man and one 
woman, as it makes marriage a union for life. 
The reason why the Saviour only applies it to 
divorce i9 because the subject of divorce, and 
not polygamy, was referred to him. But bis 
language, in disposing of divorce, proves polyg¬ 
amy to be adultery. 

If the argument of Mr. Lobscheid in an¬ 
swer to this, in the March number of tbe Re¬ 
corder, he sound, then we have no authority 
to forbid even those who arc already Chris¬ 
tiana taking to themselves a plurality of wives. 
He tells us that he himself believes “ monoga¬ 
my to be tbe only form of wedlock conducive 
to family happiness and morality;" but that 
“ polygamy bas been ratified by God.” Polyg¬ 
amy was not only tolerated, but openly ac¬ 
knowledged by God, and laws were given to 
regulate the snme"“i. e., to use bis own com¬ 
ment, taios were given for its practice. This, 
if correct, is making a strong case for the 
polygnmist—on the one side divine law and 
sanction , on the other merely the belief of an 
uninspired man! This needs no other an¬ 
swer than its simple statement. 

The teaching of the Saviour being so ex¬ 
plicit against polygamy, we, as we should ex¬ 
pect, do not find the first trace of polygamy 
in the Christian cbnrch organized by him and 
his apostles. Marriage is always spoken of as 
being a union between only two persons, one 
man and one woman. There is not even a 
single passage in all the Epistles dissuading 
from polygamy, and—with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the one phrase, “husband of one 
wife,” occurring in 1 Tim. 3: 2, and repeated 
in verse 12th, and again in Tit. 1:6, to be no¬ 
ticed presently—not a single allusion to it. 
Now, if the idea of our opponents in this dis¬ 
cussion be correct, that there was so much 
polygamy among the Jews and Greeks at the 
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time of the establishment of the Christian 
church, and that therefore polygamists were 
received into the church, how shall we account 
for all this silence ? Shall we infer from it the 
doctrine implied in “ the summing up of the 
case” by “intelligent and excellent Chinese 
Christians,” as given by Mr. Turner—“the 
Old Testament permits polygamy; the New 
Testament does not mention it”—and plainly 
taught, as we have already seen, by Mr. 
Lobscbeid, that polygamy is not a sinful 
practice, being sanctioned and approved of by 
God, and only opposed by men, and there¬ 
fore of course originally permitted in tbe 
Christian church? Or shall we rather infer 
that the New Testament church was organized 
according to the doctrine of tbe Saviour, and 
polygamy never allowed to enter it? We pre¬ 
fer the latter alternative. This will account 
also for the historical fact implied in the lan¬ 
guage of Dean Alford, “ no instance being ad¬ 
duced of polygamy being practiced in the 
Christian church.” If polygamy was allowed 
in the Christian church as a necessary evil, 
and that only while the church was in a 
“transition state," it does seem unaccountable 
that there sbonld not be a single allusion to 
fact in the whole New Testament, and not a 
single exhortation to guard against the evil 
becoming permanent. 

Now a few words in reference to the phrase, 
“the husband of one wife” (1 Tim. 8: 2). 
Mr. Dodd remarks, “The manner in which 
Mr. Nelson gets ronnd” this text “is not by 
any means universally accepted as the in¬ 
terpretation.” The same remark might be 
made as regards the way in which Mr. Dodd 
“gets round” the passage. His interpreta¬ 
tion also is by no means universally ac¬ 
cepted. See Bengel, Olsbausen, Alford, El- 
licott, and the most of recent critics and in¬ 
terpreters. A phrase which confessedly ad¬ 
mits of such a variety of interpretation surely 
cannot be relied on to prove that polygamy 
was permitted in the Christian church; and 
whatever interpretation you give it, it either 
plainly teaches, or it implies that polygamy is 
wrong. 

Mr. Dodd says, “ The whole discussion hing¬ 
es on the one and only point of ‘putting 
away’.” “ Let Mr. N., or any other, bring for¬ 
ward one text to show that tbe applicant for 
baptism in the apostolic church was required 
to put away all his wives except one, and tbe 
debate ceases between him and us from that 
moment.” We certainly demur to this state¬ 
ment of the way of settling the controversy. 
The fundamental law of marriage forbids po¬ 
lygamy. The Saviour reasserted moat distinct¬ 
ly that fundamental law. We are bound to 
believe that his disciples conformed to his 
law, unless we have proof to the contrary. 
Our opponents must give us some proof that 
polygamists were received into the church; 
else they must allow us to believe that the 
church was organized according to the plain 
doctrines of tbe Master. For the same reason, 
when tbe Saviour bna plainly taught ns a doc¬ 


trine, we mu9t teach the same to our Christian 
converts, and organize our churches in accord¬ 
ance therewith. If any tell us that there are 
exceptions to this rule, it is their duty to point 
out the exception. The burden of proof lies 
on them. 

If we had nothing but the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles on this subject, there 
would have been no ground for difference of 
opinion. Their doctrines are plain. They so 
taught notwithstanding the statements of the 
Old Testament, which they understood much 
better than we do. If we think the Old Test¬ 
ament teaches a different doctrine, it mnst be 
that we mistake its meaning. Here then the 
discussion might rest. But perhaps we should 
' point out some of the obvious mistakes con- 
I oerning the teachings of the Old Testameiit 
made by our opponents. 

Mr. Dodd says, “Now let it be borne in 
mind that we hold polygamy to be a lower and 
less desirable type of civilization (jf he had 
used the word “ barbarism ” instead of “ civil- 
i ization,” he would have expressed our idea 
better); yet we find that our Heavenly Father, 
who knows how to adapt his instructions to 
the capacities of his learners, did sanction and 
regulate the practice of polygamy among his 
ancient people. See Deut. 21; 16. And ao w« 
find again, that when Nathan the prophet 
would reprove king David for his adultery 
with Batbsheba, God speaking by the prophet 
says, I gave thee thy Master's wives into thy 
bosom.’ Now if Mr. N.’s position that ‘polyg¬ 
amy involves adultery ’ be tenable, David was 
living in adultery all the time, not only before 
his sin with Bathsheba, but before receiving 
the wives of his predecessor; and yet the Lora 
conferred that favor of a plurality of wivea 
upon him that only caused him to increase his 
adultery.” Now we take issue on all such 
statements as that God approves of or sanc¬ 
tions, or ever did approve of or sanction, po¬ 
lygamy. We find no such doctrine even in 
the Old Testament. Tbe most that can be 
said is that God tolerated it. 

As we have already seen, tbe language of 
the institution of marriage, standing at the 
head of the Old Testament, does most certain¬ 
ly forbid polygamy. The first notice of polyg¬ 
amy in the Old Testament stamps it with the 
divine displeasure. It bad its origin in the 
godless race of Cain, whose history begins 
with murder, and ends with polygamy and 
murder. There is no allusion at all to polyg¬ 
amy in the race of Seth, the worshippers of 
God, before the flood, except it be in the 
language of Gen. 6: 2. That language does 
seem to include polygamy. If so, then it is 
another passage in which God has most dis¬ 
tinctly pronouuced against polygamy. 

Among the laws of Moses, there ia not one 
that sanctions polygamy. The only one ap¬ 
pealed to is Deut. 21: 16. This text, it is said, 
regulates polygamy, and therefore sanctions 
it. Suppose we allow the premise, does the 
conclusion follow ? Is regulating necessarily 
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sanctioning? When Moses found an evil ex¬ 
isting among the people, which on account of 
“ the hardness of their hearts ” it was imprac¬ 
ticable immediately to eradicate, and therefore 
by divine sanction made regulations to re¬ 
strain as far as possible the evil, is this sanc¬ 
tioning the evil? Please look at the two 
verses immediately preceding the one quoted. 
Bcciiuae a man is forbidden, when he,sends 
away a female slave, whom he had taken as 
a concubine, to gull her, are we to infer the 
divine sanction for such departures from the 
original institution, both in marrying and 
divorcing, and therefore allow such things in 
our Chinese churches? or shall we find in the 
regulation an effort to decrease existing evil ? 
We prefer the latter alternative. Rut we 
deny also the premise in this argument. The 
law referred to does not regulate polygamy at 
all. It finds polygamy existing, aud makes 
no regulations whatever concerning it, how or 
in what manner it may or may not be prac¬ 
ticed. It is a law regulating the rights of the 
children, not of the father. Polygamy must 
not. vitiate the right of the “ first bom. 1 ' Let 
us suppose a case. The British or American 
Government, finding that its young men in 
China too often are guilty of living in a state 
of concubinage with Chinese women, and 
finding no way to put an end to this wicked¬ 
ness, it publishes an “ Order in Council,” or 
enacts a law, that any subject or citizen hav¬ 
ing a child by such connection shall be bound 
to ^provide for the proper maintenance of such 
child. The law would be eminently just, but 
would it thereby sanction such concubinage? 

After the deluge, we find the practice of 
polygamy painfully prevalent among the peo¬ 
ple Vf God for many ages. We also find that 
the sacred historians have uniformly recorded 
great evils, as connected with and springing 
from it—so great as clearly to stamp the prac¬ 
tice with the divine displeasure. See the his- 
Tovtos of the families of Abraham, of Jacob, 
Gideon, Gilead, Elkanab, David and Solomon. 
True, in these records Lhere is no distinct 
statement of the diviuc displeasure. Shall we 
therefore infer the divine approbation ? If all 
the facts which are recorded in the Word of 
God, simply as facts, without comment ap¬ 
proving of or condemning them, receive there¬ 
by the divine sanction, 1 know not what sin 
has not in some age of the world met with the 
divine sanction. One instance, for illustra¬ 
tion, will be sufficient. Will any one say that 
the deception and lying which Jacob and bis 
mother practised, in order to secure the bless¬ 
ing of Isaac, were approved of, because they 
are recorded in the Word of Got! without com¬ 
ment? Jacob said unto lm father, “I am 
Esau, thy first born; I have done accoi-diug 
as thou badest me. Arise I pray thee, sit and 
eat, of mv venison, that thy soul may bless 
me.” Isaac said unto his son. “ How is it that 
thou hast found it so quickly, my son?” And 
he said “ lie cause the Jjord thy God brought it 
to me ” (Gen. 27: 19, 20.) Dcceptionand ly¬ 
ing! it is arcful blasphemy. I trust it is not 


necessary to stop and prove that Jacob’s con¬ 
duct incurred the divine displeasure. 

I have selected this instance, because it will 
illustrate another of the ideas used with so 
much confidence in this discussion. We are 
told that 1 * polygamy has beeu ratified by God, 
by confirming the blessing of all Jacob’s 
children, whether they were from the first or 
second wives, or from the maid servants." I 
should say that polygamy was condemned by 
God, by the terrible evils which arose there¬ 
from in Jacob's family, embittering the great¬ 
er part of his life. But if Mr. Lobscheid’s 
view be correct, then we must decide that 
Jacob’s fraud and blasphemy met with the 
divine approval, because it was through them 
that he obtained his father’s blessing, and 
this blessing was afterwards ratified by God 
himself. Such conclusion, it seems to me, 
would be blasphemy almost equal to that of 
Jacob’s. A God who can approve of such, or 
any sin, is not the God of the Bible. God in 
bis sovereignty docs bestow his blessings on 
the unworthy, and he may sometimes even 
use the wickedness of men, and wicked men 
themselves, as occasions and channels through 
which to bestow bis blessings. He docs not 
thereby approve of their airworthiness, or sanc¬ 
tion their wickedness. In his sovereign good¬ 
ness, he bestows his blessings in spite of these 
things. It was not necessary in order to secure 
the blessing of “the promised seed” that 
Abraham “go in unto Hagar,” or that Jacob 
deceive his father and afterwards become 
guilty of polygamy, or that Judah commit 
adultery and incest with his daughter-in-law, or 
that David commit adultery and murder. Yet 
it was through these things that God fulfilled 
his promise, and sent bis lion into the world. 
All those things were sins which God might 
forgive, but could never sanction, so long as 
he remains God. 

The passage, of all others, relied on to prove 
that God sanctioned polygamy is in the ad¬ 
dress of the prophet Nathan to David. (II 
Sam. 12: 8.) The Lord said,’ I gave thee *** 
thy master’s wives into thy bosom.” We arc 
reminded that the word used is “ given, not 
merely allowed,” that “the Lord conferred 
that favor of a plurality of wives upon him.” 
Will onr good friends please read the address 
of Nathan a little further ? In the 11th verse, 
the Lord says, “ I will take tby wives before 
thine eyes, and give them unto thy neighbor," 
&c. To find the fulfilment of this language, 
see chaps. 1C: 16, and 16: 21. 22. Will any 
one tell us that God sanctioned ami approved 
of Absalom’s vile conduct in tins matter, be¬ 
cause the word give is used ? 

The coudusion at which we arrive is that 
polygamy is contrary to the law of God; 
though tolerated fpr a while, it was never 
sanctioned; and even that toleration has been 
taken away—-therefore it must not be allowed 
in the Christian church, either in China or 
any other land. 

I should like to have added something on 
several other points, especially on the prac- 
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tictil question of the hardships involved in 
carrying out tbe divine law in its strictness. 
These have been pr,tctic.nl questions in our 
missionary experience, ami these doubtless 
have been the chief cause of so much differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the subject among mission¬ 
aries, But space at present forbids. 

AiloY, July 9tb, 1SS9. 


THE SMALL FEET OF CHINESE 
WOMEN. 


BY J. DUDGEON, II. D. 


My attention has been called to this subject 
by a case of a remarkable bony-fibrous tumour 
of the small foot, the result of a fall seven 
years before, and which is fully detailed in 
the Hospital Report for 1S63. 

Those who have looked into this matter, 
even in the most cursory way, must have been 
struck with the uncertainty of the time at and 
the manner in which tbc practice first obtain¬ 
ed. Tbe reasons assigned for it, also, are equally 
various, bonne ascribe the honour of having 
sot the fashion to Lj-yao-uiang, the favorite 
concubine of Li-heu-chu. the last prince of the 
Hcu T'ang dynasty (A. D. 331.) She had the 
repnte of being slender, beautiful, and an ac- 
complisbed dancer. The Emperor caused 
golden lilies to be made, adorned with all 
manner of precious stones, and covered with 
images of snowy clouds; and upon these the 
favorite danced, with her feet compressed by 
bandages into the shape of the new moon. 

Mention is made in Chinese books of small 
feet in the time of Chen-beu-chn, the last 
prince of the (..’lien dynasty (A. D. 593.) But 
their statements arc not quite to Ire relied 
upon. The similarity of tbe story may be 
traced to the likeness in the names and char¬ 
acters of the two Emperors, both being also 
tbe last princes of dynasties, 

Others ascribe a similar story to Yang-ti of 
the Sui dynasty (A. D. 505—613.) The practice 
is not referred to in the classics, which is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that it did not exist so early 
ilh the time of Confucius. We know from re¬ 
liable authority that the Empress of Hieun- 
tsung (A. D. 713) bad large feet: it is there¬ 
fore highly probable that the practice does 
not date limber back than tbe 10th century. 
From I he concubine P‘un-fci of Cben-heu-chu, 
is said to be derived “golden lilies," a term 
applied to small feet. Tradition reports that 
this poetical term originated in this way; her 
lord caused tbe palace floor to be adorned 
with lilies, figured in gold, and exclaimed as 
his favorite walked upon them, “ Every step 
produces a lily.” This may be the date of the 
origin of the practice, or at least of the poetic¬ 
al term, although it may have been 500 years 
later before small fact became general. 
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Among tbs sundry reasons assigned for tbe 
origin of this custom, some relate that one of 
the priuccsses or concubines in tbe Bhang 
dynasty (B. C. 1766—1122), of extraordinary 
beauty and virtue, had feet like a bird, and 
therefore kept them always carefully wrapped 
np and concealed, even from tbc Emperor, 
her husband. The court ladies followed her 
example, and thus it soon became universal. 
The literati place little faith in this story. 
Others inform us that it arose from copying 
the pattern of a club-footed Empress; or, in 
oLher \v 0 rd 3 , because of her own club-fect, she 
caused all the court ladies to adopt small feet, 
to appear like hers—a condition of parts re¬ 
sembling what we term talipes calcaneus. It 
is alleged by others that small and delicate 
feet being fashionable and much admired, 
even one.sought to be in the fashion, and thus 
what could not be bad by nature was gained 
by art. Perfect beauty is thought to lie in 
extreme delicacy. By others, the concubine 
of the T'ang prince is said to have begun it, 
by first binding her own feet; and the people 
imitated her example. This account is not 
inconsistent with the usual course of the 
capricious dame, Fashion. On the other hand, 
it is said that having some deformity in her 
feet, she had recourse to compression to rem¬ 
edy the natural defect, and gallantry suggest¬ 
ed that all women should imitate ber. In re¬ 
gard to this last course, an old writer points 
ihe moral, that princes ought to avoid, making 
themselves the authors of ridiculous novelties. 
Of this personage with tbe ill-shnpen feet, it 
is said she was so lowly and virtuous, that the 
court matrons naturally and voluntarily bound 
their feet to appear like her. 

Li-yao-niang’s whole conduct has received 
quite another construction by some Chinese, 
and considerable weight has been attached to 
it. It is attributed to ber that she adopted 
this mode to gain increase, and to excite the 
[ atfection of her imperial lord; and it is said to 
j be on this account, even at the present day, 

! that the small foot is always robed and con- 
ccnled in pictures, that it is banished from the 
conversation of polite and learned society, 
that it is rude and immoral to gaze upon it, 
or seek to examine it, and that having done 
so, it is made a matter of the confessional in 
Roman Oatbolic churches. As it originated, 
in a desire, and is probably partly maintained 
or at least found, to create and excite lustful 
and licentious feelings, by the display of a 
small foot, a small and highly embroidered 
shoe, and fiowery and gaudy under dresses, so 
the subject on this account is shunned in so¬ 
ciety. It is evidently inconvenient for nil tbe 
purposes for which the foot was intended; and 
to the Chinese—who, not to speak of iheir 
highly practical turn and character, abhor 
amputations, decapitation, cutting into a thou¬ 
sand pieces, and even tooth extraction, be¬ 
cause of its filial impiety—its existence must 
indeed seem strange and inconsistent. Their 
bodies, received from their parents, should be 
kept complete and unmutilated; how other- 
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■wise, too, could they appear respectable in the 
next world ? Moreover, Confucius did not 
know of its existence, or at least never incul¬ 
cated it, aud this too should be a good reason 
for its discontinuance! This view of the sab- 
jest is here lightly touched upon (further 
digression and amplification would be out of 
place in a journal of riiis kind), as some prom¬ 
inence has been given to it by one or two 
modern French writers, who, for the reasons 
above stated, have ascribed some unusual 
development of certain organs as the cause 
and effect, of the practice; and this is founded 
on the law of equilibrium, which it is said 
the Chiuese fully understand when applied to 
the vegetable world. I do not believe that any 
such result follows from compression of the 
foot. It is difficult to see what osseous, vas¬ 
cular, muscular or nervous connexion there is 
to account for this supposed condition of parts. 

There are not wanting those who ascribe it 
to jealousy—a device of the husbands to keep 
their wives at home, prevent too much gad¬ 
ding about, to curb their power, and place them 
tinder subjection to their lawful lords. One 
of their ancient Emperors is said to have 
planned this, and to have purposely given the 
preference to small feet. But this crippling 
of the instruments of locomotion, and attempt 
to render walking a burden, has not deprived 
them of the power of walking, or of longing 
to see the world. It is also send to have sprung 
up from the desire of an Empress to please 
her royal master; and having succeeded in 
this, the other ladies of the court vied with 
her by following her example, and so divided 
the imperial attentions. The peculiar, grace¬ 
ful, easy, and waving-to-and-fro motions of 
the stage in dancing and playing were much 
admired and coveted by the ladies, and the 
desire for the obtainment of this excellence 
resulted in bandaged feet. Such are a few of 
the many reasons given by different persons 
for the origin of this practice. 

Different nations vary in their ideas of 
beauty. All have more or less adopted some 
standard, and practised it; no matter how far 
that standard may be removed from the nat¬ 
ural one. The Chinese think small feet beau¬ 
ty, par excellence. To us these little feet, 
“which lie in their gilded haunts like some 
criminals, who for parricide or other heimous 
offences are buried alive,” and which give to 
the body that, hobbling, unsteady, always in¬ 
clined gait, are anything but charming. The 
club appearance, the unnatural inBtep, the un¬ 
couth ankle (1), or the shrivelled, lifeless skin, 
and the apparently anchylozed joints, are to 
us positively repulsive and disagreeable. The 
Chinese are not alone in having departed from 
the standard of nature, and having sought 
beauty and distinction even in deformity. 
The Caribs, Mexicans, and at an early date 
the peoples of Eastern Europe (and the Poles 
of the present day), flattened the foreheads of 
their children by applying boards, bandages, 
or other suitable contrivances, because they 
thought those the most noble who had the j 


longest heads; as Hippocrates, the Father of 
Physic, says regarding the Marcrocephali, a 
Scythian xaoe, who probably inhabited the 
Crimea; and cranial remains, recently brought 
to light at Kertch, would go to prove the truth 
of the practice. The Malaya file off the enam¬ 
el of their teeth, and dye them black, for the 
all sufficient reason, according to Davis, that 
dogs’ teeth are white. The Greek aud Turk 
are believed to have in part produced their 
rounded heads by the effect of the national 
cap and turban. (The continued compression 
however for centuries has had no perceptible 
influence on the structure and size of the Chi¬ 
nese female foot, which, if allowed to grow, 
becomes perfectly natural in size and figure.) 
The Polynesian chiefs have had their distinct¬ 
ive coat of arms emblazoned on their skin; 
and the Esquimaux are said to have bits of 
stone stuffed through a hole in each cheek. 

In Europe even, at the present day, fashion 
has compelled too many to cripple a region 
much more essential to life than the feet. 
The tightly compressed wasp-like waist is 

S uite as absurd and much more mischievous 
ion the cramping of the foot, which after 
all is more inconvenient than dangerous. 
I have never seen a strong, robust, small¬ 
footed woman; but neither have I seen any 
diseases of the small foot, or other parts, 
traceable directly to this cause; ana the 
tumour case, mentioned in the Report, might 
have happened to a large-footed person. In 
the South, a few cases of caries, necrosis or 
softening of bone, sprains, bruises, and frac¬ 
tures, simple and compound, have been 
noted; ana in a few instances gangrene, 
where the feet dropped off at the ankle-joint. 
Many of the d,Lseaaes peculiar to woman are 
however, more amenable to treatment in the 
lnr<re-foct«l class; for as a rule they are 
without those restrictive, seclusive and sed¬ 
entary rules prescribed by society for the 
small-footed class. The former, except 
where the Tartar element prevail*, as in the 
capital and the garrisons of the large cities, 
are of a low gnide in society. One reason, 
however, why diseases of the 3tnull foot ore 
seldom if ever seen, may probably be owing 
to the natural reluctance to exhibit their feet. 
By no menus can a sight of them be had for 
examination. There is a sort of masonic 
secrecy about them; the maid turns away her 
gaze, it is said by some, while her mistress is 
engaged with her golden lilies. The repul¬ 
sion is sometimes so great, that it is said that 
the husband even is not permitted to see the 
bare feet of bis wife. But the experience 
of this and other hospitals in China proves 
that diseases of the small foot are rarely, if 
ever, seen; and at the same time the dispens¬ 
aries are often thronged with this class, who 
frequently come long distances on foot. Iu 
most cases, the better class come in chain* 
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or cart, and are supported while walking by 
leaning on the shoulder of a maid servant. 

Such diseases as chlorosis, dysmenorrhaea, 
amenorrhcea, Icucorrhoea, &c., are found more 
frequent aud intractable among the small- 
footed class, and these affections seriously 
affect population. As a rule, Chinese fami¬ 
lies are smaller than European; the number 
of unfruitful marriages is enormously great 
—partly owing to the causes above stated, 
but doubtless also in part to the extensive 
use and deleterious effects of opium smoking, 
and to the practice of suckling their chil¬ 
dren for three, four, or five years, which is 
so common here. At the same time in no 
country is the desire for posterity greater, 
especially for male children. 

The Tartar women do not wear small feet, 
but shoes with a large square piece of wood 
in the middle of the sole. These likewise 
appear very inconvenient; but in jvet weath¬ 
er or muddy streets, they raise the finely em¬ 
broidered satin slipper above danger. In 
Peking, the Tartar element is so strong, that 
small feet are less frequently seen than in 
the South. The small foot, too, is much 
larger here. A milder form of compression, 
especially among the country people, exists; 
the four toes being bound under the foot, 
without changing the direction of the heel 
very much. Ladies in the South desire a 
three inch foot; here they are content with 
a seven inch. The Chinese have naturally 
very small hands and feet. The proximity 
of the large-footed Mongols and Mnntchus, 
and the influence of the court, we have said, 
exert their influence here, and render possi¬ 
ble the marriage of large-footed daughters 
to Mantcbu husbands. It is illegal for the 
bannermen and Chinese to intermarry; never¬ 
theless about 20 per cent, of the former mar¬ 
ry large-footed Chinese; but the marriage 
of Mantcbu daughters to Chinese husbands 
—a union not considered respectable and 
complimentary from a Mantcbu stand-point— 
is rare, not more probably than about one 
per cent. The Emperor's wives and concu¬ 
bines must belong to the large-footed class ; 
in other words, must be Mantchus. Women 
of no class beyond the above are permitted 
to enter the palace; and some one has said, 
with what degree of truth I knew not, that a 
small-footed woman entering the palace 
would be put to death immediately. One of 
Tau-kuang’s concubines, Tung-fei, out of 
Bport, one day dressed herself in the habili¬ 
ments of the small-footed class, and appear¬ 
ed before the Emperor. She was instantly 
ordered from his presence, and he refused 
ever to see her again. She remained in strict 
seclusion in the palace. It is a rule of this 
dynasty never to expel those who have been : 


once admitted to the seraglio. Once in the 
Forbidden City, always there. The Chinese 
generally choose, or rather have chosen for 
them by their mothers or go-betweens, a 
small-footed woman for tbeir first or princi¬ 
pal wife; and they themselves add to this, 
by purchase or otherwise, a large-footed con¬ 
cubine; and vice versa^ a Mantchn with a 
large-footed wife, if of sufficient means to 
maintain more, adds the desired number of 
small-footed secondary wives to his stock. 

Poverty and necessity sometimes lay an 
interdict on this essential of ail female beau¬ 
ty. Were it not so, all would be in the 
fashion. The richer the families, the earlier 
in life is the compression commenced. Like 
the long Dai Is, small feet convey the idea of 
gentility and exemption from labour. The 
strength of this fashion may be Judged of 
from the very poorest striving to conform to 
it. Fashion leads mothers not to neglect 
this part of the education of their daughters, 
however careless in other matters. Few 
girls are taught to read; almost all have their 
feet bound. Fashion must always prevail 
over convenience. Women ought never to 
appear in public ; in state affairs they neither 
assist by their counsel, nor disturb by their 
ambition; and thus, to make this maxim 
more observed, they are taught that small 
feet constitute beauty, and the mother’s first 
care therefore is to make her daughter 
fashionable by making her a cripple. 

It has been said by some one, that before 
the marriage engagements take place, the 
parties not bring permitted to see each other, 
the exact size of the lady's foot is given, 
after the manner of sending photographs 
sometimes practised in Europe. And again, 
that the small shoe is exhibited to the parents 
of the bridegroom, as one of the arguments 
employed iu discussing the amount of pur¬ 
chase money, or money to be given in pres¬ 
ents, to the bride and her family; which 
after all looks very much like a business 
transaction. Ripa tells ns of the case of a 
physician, whom he knew, whose only inter¬ 
course with a woman, with whom he lived, 
was viewing and fondling her feet. In most 
parts of China, and especially in the South, 
therelatives and friends of the bridegroom 
have a custom of examining on the dny of 
marriage the feet of the bride. The smaller 
they are, the greater the rejoicings ; and the 
fortunate husband, and the living and attent¬ 
ive parents of the bride, are highly congrat¬ 
ulated. In the North of this province, in 
the district of Suen-hwa fu, there is said to 
be a custom among the inhabitants of hold¬ 
ing, in the fifth month of each year, a sort of 
“Small Feet Exhibition.” All classes of the 
j people turn out in mass, »nd line.the streets, 
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and fill the door ways, while the young and 
the married ladies strive with each other in 
the display of the smallest feet. This show 
takes place through the principal streets of \ 
the town. 

The age at which the process of cramping 
commences varies with regard to the social 
status of the family. Some report bandag¬ 
ing at the a«e of three months, but this is 
evidently false. The usual period is from 
six, seven or eight years of age to thirteen 
or fourteen. The feet are banckged afresh 
every day, and undone each night. Sleeping 1 
shoes, without soles, are worn at night to 

1 me vent the foot expanding. The cotton 
bandages are about six feet long, by three 
inches broad, and the edges are sometimes 
stitched to prevent their becoming loose. 
The greatest care in these respects is exer¬ 
cised by those who are anxious about their 
children, and love them very much. The feet 
often swell and suppurate, and these sores 
are difficult to heal, because they cannot in¬ 
termit the bandaging. At night when un¬ 
loosed, they are dusted with alum, to absorb 
the perspiration, or washed with millet spirit, 
to harden the skin. They do not, on the 
whole, seem to suffer touch. It is some¬ 
what wonderful that this severe and con¬ 
stant pressure, and suppuration in many cases, 
does not lead to disastrous results in the case 
of the scrofulous and ill-conditioned. Cus¬ 
tom and fashion oblige parents to conform to 
this practice, however much opposed to it, 
anti however great their true love for tbeir 
daughters. Three excellences nre always 
held out to the little sufferers, which carry 
them through this severe hardship—viz., the 
fact that small feet are pretty, other people 
will admire them, and the certainty of get¬ 
ting good husbands, and being thereby in¬ 
troduced into ft good family. 

The fashionable size is about three inches, 
but oftencr five, and sometimes seven. The 
size depends upon the time when it was be¬ 
gun, and the regularity and tightness with 
which it is maintained. The bandages nre 
never left off; for, after the standard size 
has been obtained, they are still retained to 
to keep the shape, and give strength to the 
the foot. Without them, walking would be 
impossible; the unbound and unsupported 
foot is too weak to support the superincum¬ 
bent weight. The feet are never encased in 
iron shoes, as some have thought. Simple 
bandages are all that are employed, and Are 


so applied across the foot as to carry the 
second, third, and fourth toes and especially 
the fifth toe quite under the foot, and so to ob¬ 
tain the least possible breadth ; aud, by one or 
two turns of a figure-of-8 bandage, the foot is 
shortened, the heel is brought close to the 
ball of the big toe, and instead of forming 
nn angle with the leg bones, it looks more 
like a continuation of them. The oj c alcis, 
from being horizontal, becomes vertical, and 
its posterior surface is brought to the ground. 
The bones of the instep are pushed out of 
their proper place, and made to bulge, thus 
giving a great prominence, and an arched 
crescentic form, resembling the new moon, 
to that part. The plantar concavity is 
therefore much exaggerated, and more or 
less filled with tough cellular tissue. The 
three points, then, upon which the foot rests, 
are the heel in its new position, the ball of 
great toe, and the fourth and fifth toes— 
their upper surface having now become 
part of the sole. The foot and leg arc great¬ 
ly atrophied, and the skin shrivelled. The 
leg tapers from the thigh joint to the foot, 
in the form of a cone, without the usual 
feminine risings and depressions, owing to 
the undeveloped calf; and that, again, is 
caused chiefly by want of exercise and prod- 
er motion to call these muscles int i action. 
Were it from atrophy entirely, we should 
expect the limb to grow from had to worse 
till it was entirely destroyed. The kuce and 
and ankle joints do not bend ; all movement 
is from the thigh joint; the gait is minting, 
with the arms slinging from side to side, and 
the body never straight or steady. They 
walk or stand, one might say, on their heels ; 
and yet, from the nature of the shoe, with 
the heel one or two inches higher than the 
toes, they may be said to walk on their toes. 
The heel extends upwards aud backwards 
beyond the heel of the shoe, sometimes, as 
in the larger, poorer and neglected foot, en¬ 
tirely outside the shoe, and projecting, as it 
were from the calf—thus showing a smaller 
foot than really is possessed. In this way, 
also, Chinese ladies look taller than they 
truly are. 

Peking, June, 1869. 

( To be continued.) 
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A N't) MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 


Protestant missions in china. 


A (fitter to H. E- SiH RliTHERFORI.' ALCOCK, 
K. O. B., by the British Protestant Mis- 
sionarics of Peking. 


The following letter has been c ailed forth 
by certain despatches sent home by Sir fiulh- 
erford Alcock last, winter to If. M.’s govern¬ 
ment. A a these despatches have iiol been 
published, an explanation of the circumstances 
under which the letter was written seems nec¬ 
essary. 

Lord Clarendon, in speaking on ibe Chinese 
missionary question in the House of Lords on 
the Stb of April lust, professed to give the 
opinion of Sir K. Alcock on this subject, “ns 
the result of his great experience in China." 
The “opinion” sceiued to embrace a variety 
or topics; but the two principal [minis of it 
were, that the Chinese were hostile to mission¬ 
aries. and Hint “ l he missionaries should con- 
fin®- themselves to the treaty ports, exercising 
even there great judgment.” In the vaguest 
way possible Lord Clarendon alluded to the 
"French protectorate of Roman Catholic con¬ 
verts, the differences between the Protestant 
fend Roman Catholic missionaries, and the fear 
of the authorities that Hie missionaries would 
eo influence the lower classes as to interfere 
with their local supremacy, .as causes, in Sir 
Rutherford's opinion, of the hostility to mis¬ 
sionaries. The restriction of Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries was therefore absolutely necessary, 
to prevent our gnvermiicnl being involved in 
a prof ecte rate of them and their con verts. Ac¬ 
cording to Lord Clarendon. dir Rutherford 
“ doubted whether any prospect of success 
which the missionaries were entitled to enter¬ 
tain would compensate the danger? they iu- 
cuived in disregarding not. only the laws us’ 
the country, mi l the prejudices of the people, 
but the advice of their own government. Thus 
the British Minister was made to accuse the 
Protestant, missionaries of “ disregarding the 
laws of China ! ” 

So loosely did Lord Clarendon give the 
substance of Sir R. Alcock’s despatches, that 
the Pall Mall Gazette, in im article written 
just after the .above debate, makes a ludicrous 
mistake with reference to one of the statements 
made in the House of Lords. Lord Clarendon 
had said that “quite recently a most offensive 

E liiCard against the Roman Catholic religion 
ad appear on the walls of Shanghae.” He 
does no- say who issued it, or what it contain¬ 
ed. But the J'all Mali Gazette, without any 
hesitation, .asserts that Sir Rutherford points 
to the Protestant Missionaries as the issuers 
of the placard in question. *• It is easy to see,” 
says the writer of the article, “ that with con¬ 
verts of bad character, the consideration of 
protection by a foreign government may some¬ 
times be of more weight than any purely 
theological motive, and the knowledge of this 
is not likely to dispose the local authorities to 
do anything to chock the fanaticism necasiou- 
aliy provoked by some more than usually in¬ 


judicious attack on the native religion. (Sic!) 
How certain it is that such attacks will from 
time to time by made may be gathered from 
one significant fact. ‘Quite recently,' says Sir 
R. Alcock, ‘a most offensive placard against 
the Roman Cut indie religion appeared on the 
wblls of {Shanghai.’ If the British Protestant 
canDot suppress his characteristic iustinclh 
even in Che presence of a common adversary, 
he is not likely to show more decency in deal¬ 
ing with another form of Christianity,” The 
Pull Mall Gazette certainly showed its “ char¬ 
acteristic instincts " in attributing this placard 
to Protestant missionaries. 

The above use of Sir R. Alcock’s opinions 
and statements, both in the House of Lords 
•j and in the newspapers, seemed to call for 
j some notice-from those immediately con¬ 
cerned ; and accordingly the English Prot¬ 
estant missionaries in Peking sent a private 
note to Sir Rutherford, requesting him to al¬ 
low them a perusal of his recent despatches 
on the missionary question, that they might 
be able to judge for themselves as to the views 
and statements sent home by him officially to 
H. M. government. We at the same time told 
him that wc did this with a view to probably 
addressing him officially on the subject of 
Protestant missions. In reply Sir Rutherford 
most courteously forwarded copious extracts 
from his despatches of December 4th, 1863, 
January 23rd and February 10th, I860. Irt 
forwarding them..he said that we were not at 
liberty to publish them, but that “ he had no 
objection whatever to our freely quoting any¬ 
thing he had said as the expression of opinions 
officially given by him to H. M. government, 
if we thought it necessary to combat them in 
communication with our friends at home, or in 
any statement which might be made to the 
government.” 

We read these extracts with care, and though 
wc were unable to find any passage accusing 
1 us of ” disregarding the laws of China,” or of 
; “ issuing placards against the Homan Catholic 
! religion,” wc were a stonished to find various 
‘arguments brought forward to show that 
Christian missions are an obstacle to trade 
anti peaceable intercourse with the Chinese, 
and that they ought by all means to be dis¬ 
couraged and restrained. Wo felt it would not 
be right to be silent under such a representa¬ 
tion of Christian missions, officially sent to 
his government by H. M. Minister, and hence 
the letter which we have addressed to him, 
and which we now lay' before the public. 

Sir Rutherford has scut us a brief official 
reply, in which he declines to discuss too 
matter with us, but promises to forward a 
copy of out letter to H. il.’s Secretary of 
State, “accompanied by such comments as 
may seem necessary to correct errors of state¬ 
ment, and prevent misapprehension as to my 
views.” “This is the more necessary,” be 
add^, “ as you have in not a few instances 
i confounded together opinions and views con¬ 
veyed in despatches to H M. government as 
mine, with others for which I am not in any 
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way responsible, while yon have at tbe same 
time drawn inferences supposed to be based 
on the former, which, even when separated 
from their context, they do not justify. As 
such a process is eminently calculated to mis¬ 
lead, I think it right to notify rbe fact in an¬ 
ticipation of your giving publicity to your 
letter.” 

We are glad to give as much publicity to 
this assertion of Sir Rutherford’s as we do to 
our letter, though we cannot of course accept 
it until substantiated by proofs. We hope that 
if ever Sir Rutherford favours us with proofs 
of the truth of this charge, lie will obtain for 
ns from Lord Clarendon, or give to us himself 
if in bis power, permission to publish in full 
the extracts from his despatches, to which in 
the main, our letter is an answer. 

In the following letter we tnay seem to con¬ 
demn all the forcible measures that have re¬ 
cently been taken in connection with mission¬ 
aries in Yangchow and elsewhere. Thi3 is not 
the case. In common with almost every for¬ 
eign resident in China, we feel largely indebt¬ 
ed to Sir R. Alcock for his prompt and deci¬ 
sive action, especially in the Yangchow affair. 
It taught a lesson to unprincipled men, which 
they would probably never have learnt in any 
other way, and it effectually advanced the 
cause of foreign intercourse with China. It 
was rendered absolutely necessary by the ha¬ 
tred of the Chiuese literati to foreigners (not 
to missionaries particularly), the impossibility 
of securing redress without force, and the 
safety of foreigners generally throughout 
China. What we object to is, that the mis¬ 
sionaries when they meet with outrages and 
report them, as in "duty bound, at the Consul¬ 
ates, should be told that they are applying for 
gunboats to help in carrying on their work, 
and that if they would cense going into the 
interior, the necessity for a gunboat would 
cease also. The outrages were perpetrated on 
them as foreigners, and had nothing to do 
with their peculiar calling. The missionaries, 
as such, are neither responsible for the out¬ 
rages nor for the necessity of punishing them. 
They will do anything, to avoid these troubles, 
short of relinquishing their treaty right to 
settle in the interior. 

The question now at issue is not bow fhe 
missionary is to be kept out of China, or at 
least out of inland towns, in order that trade 
may prosper and be enlarged; but one of two 
alternatives—either. How may foreign nations 
be kept in check altogether, and be induced 
to prevent their subjects from intruding into 
the interior of China?—or. What means must 
be employed to induce the local mandarins 
and the native gentry to respect the treaties 
into which their government has entered with 
other countries, and to allow peaceable for¬ 
eigners, engaged in a iaw’ful calling, to reside 
among them ? When it comes to be under¬ 
stood by Lord Clarendon, ns it will be by and 
by, that the Chinese government is half, if 
not wholly, in sympathy with those local man¬ 
darins and native gentry in their opposition 


to foreigners, and that the authority of the 
general government over their subordinates 
and the literati is at best a very questionable 
thing, it will then be seen that in certain ex¬ 
treme cases, such as that of Yangchow, w ir 
Rutherford Alcoek’s action is of more avail 
toward bringing the problem of foreign inter¬ 
course with China to a peaceable solution than 
all his theorizings about restricting mission¬ 
aries to the treaty ports. 

J. S. Bordon. 

Peking, July 23rd, 18t9. 


Peking, July 1+th, 1S69. 

To H. E. Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B. r 
H. ftl. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Peking. 

Sir:— 

In recent despatches to H. M. principal Sec¬ 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, quoted by 
Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, and 
commented on by the leading English news¬ 
papers, you have entered somewhat at length 
into tbe subject of Protestant Missions in China; 
and wo, Protestant Missionaries resident in 
Peking, desire to address you, and through 
you H. M. government, on some of tbe points 
brought forward by you. 

These despatches, copious extracts from 
which you have courteously furnished us with, 
strongly advocate a restrictive policy with ref¬ 
erence to Protestant missionary operations in 
the interior of China, principally on the 
ground of tbe ** implacable hostility entertain¬ 
ed by the Chinese authorities and the official 
class in China towards all missionaries,” and 
also because of the injury that will accrue to 
our commercial relations with China, if mis¬ 
sionaries are permitted to domicil themselves 
in the interior. If Lord Clarendon’s speech in 
the House of Lords on the 5th of April last is 
rightly reported in the London and Cftirui 
Express, he states it as your opinion that “it 
is absolutely necessnvy that the missionaries 
should not establish themselves in the in¬ 
terior,” aud again that, “it iB expedient that 
the missionaries should confine themselves to 
the treaty porta, exercising even there great 
judgment.” 

In regard to the first point, you have repre¬ 
sented tbe arrogant pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries as one cause of hostility 
to all missionary labors. It is no doubt one 
cause, and we arc as conscious of the mischief 
of such arrogance as your Excellency can be. 
But in giving the hostility of the Chinese to 
missionaries as a reason why Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries should be restrained in their opera¬ 
tions, tbe nature of that hostility, and the 
principal causes of it, should be’ distinctly 
mentioned. 

It is well known and understood in China, 
that tbe hostility entertained by the Chinese 
to Protestant missionaries is not directed 
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againstthem as a class, but a3 foreigners. 
And the eauaes of that hostility are the hatred 
of other races which the Chinese have always 
had, the repented defeats inflicted on the Chi¬ 
nese government by England, and the evils 
connected with the opium trade. 

The Chinese look on missionaries as repre¬ 
sentatives of all foreigners; and all foreigners 
they believe to be cncroacbcrs on the rights 
of others, seekers after money and territory, 
or opium sellers. Almost every abusive plac¬ 
ard that has been issued against Protestant 
missionaries has charged them either with 
secret designs of conquest or with being en¬ 
gaged in the coolie or opium trades, and mak¬ 
ing the teaching of virtue a cloak for these 
abominations. A missionary was not long 
ago driven out of a large city in the province 
of Honan by a mob, led on by the native gen¬ 
try, the cause of whose hatred to him was 
given in these words, shouted nfter him as he 
left the city, “Yon burned our palace, you 
killed our Emperor, you sell poison to the peo¬ 
ple, and now you come professing to teach us 
virtue." These charges sufficiently indicate 
other and deeper, and to the Chinese more 
generally understood, causes of hostility than 
the pretensions of some Roman Catholic Bish¬ 
ops, or even the well known and much to be 
deplored protectorate of Chinese Christians by 
France. .Such charges shew beyond a doubt 
that the Protestant missionary suffers not as a 
missionary, but as a foreigner. He suffers 
from a hostility which he has had no share in 
provoking. Mr. Taylor’s expulsion from Ynng- 
cbow is a proof of this, inasmuch as the at¬ 
tack was made on him and his party before he 
had time to commence missionary operations. 
No general argument, then, against the estab¬ 
lishment of Protestant missionaries in the in¬ 
terior can be founded on the troubles which 
Protestant missionaries have recently met with 
in certain inland towns. 

You have directed Lord Clarendon’s special 
attention to a placard which was posted to¬ 
wards the end of last year on the gates of 
Shanghai, which you think shows unmistak¬ 
ably “ what are the prevailing opinions of the 
educated and official classes respecting Chris¬ 
tianity as it has presented itself to their minds, 
and through them been conveyed to the com¬ 
mon people, whom they lead.” “It is only 
indeed," you further say, “ by the light of 
such documents that we can see how it may 
be true, as has been said, that the minds of 
the Chinese are ‘set like the nether millstone' 
against the teaching of missionaries." The 
contents of the placard will we hardty think 
bear out euch a statement as this. It was di¬ 
rected principally against the Roman Catholics, 
and accused them of eating babies' flesh, and 
gouging out the eyes of the dying. This mode 
Of attacking the Romish religion has become 
common on the part of the heathen Chinese 
for many years, and was by no means a new 
charge when the placard in question was issued. 
The same thing might occur iu any city at any 
time. Tue ignorance of the native population 
leads to the belief of such stories. They have 


arisen from the misunderstanding of the rites 
of baptism, the sacrament of the host, and 
extreme unction. The Protestant missionaries 
are of course classed with the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and hence these foolish charges against 
us. The ruling classes know that these charges 
are false, but they invent them for the pur¬ 
pose of deluding the common people and stir¬ 
ring up their hatred to foreigners. They are 
of a piece with the notion held by some of the 
common people, and put forth some years ago 
in an anonymous placard posted on the walls 
of Ningpo and Hangchow, that foreign opium 
is made by pounding the bones and flesh and 
blood of coolies who have been stolen from 
China for this purpose, and are equally un¬ 
worthy of grave consideration. 

The injury that will accrue to our “material 
, interests” in China, if missionaries are per¬ 
mitted to domicile themselves in the interior, 
you give as another reason for restraining 
them from doing so. “ Commerce," you say, 
“its extension and free development, was the 
first great object of the treaty of Tientsin.” 
“It is futile to graft on to a treaty of com¬ 
merce a proselytizing agency for the conver¬ 
sion of the nation to Christianity.” You en¬ 
tertain strong opinions against “the wisdom 
of present efforts for the establishment of 
Protestant missions beyond the circle of the 
ports.” You “ have no doubt whatever as to 
the risk incurred, and the evil consequences to 
be anticipated, from persistent efforts in this 
direction upon all material interests and pro¬ 
gressive improvements, in our relations with 
the rulers and people of China." 

As commerce is thus put in the foreground 
as the one only object of Great Britain in Chi¬ 
na, it is impossible to refrain from asking 
what has been the nature of that commerce 
which wc have forced upon, the Chinese? Has 
it been such as only to benefit the people, or 
i has it been such as to demoralize them ? We 
fear that the result of British commerce in 
China has rather had the latter effect than the 
former. The main branch of the British com¬ 
merce in China is opium, an article which the 
Chinese believe to have been the cause of our 
first war with China; and which, however 
eagerly it may be sought after, they regard as 
! injurious to them mentally, morally, and pbys- 
j ically. Now, how does the trade in opium 
| compare with that in tea and silk? It cannot 
i surely be subject for self-congratulation, in 
the matter of our commerce with China, that 
there is very little difference annually between 
the total value of the opium imported from 
India into China and that of all the tea and 
ailk exported from China to England And else¬ 
where. Let the following statistics 6peak for 
themselves:— 

In IBS?, the total amount of India 
opium imported into China was 
83,143 piculs, 2fi,082 of which 
were tmtggted into China from 
Hongkong. In silver the total value 
of this opium was Taels 15,071,357 
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Ili the srmie ver.r O s 67j, the total 
amount of lea exported to all 
countries from China was 
1,122,8)4 piculs, rbe value of 
which in silver was Taels 83,764,000 

The total amount of silver exported 
to all countries front China 
during the same year was 89.299 
piculs, the value of which in 
silver - was Taels 16,724.3X0 

Total value of tea and silk 

exported in 18G7, Taels 49.478,3)9 

This shows that the total value of the tea 
and silk exported from China to all countries 
in 1897 exceeded the total value of the one 
article of opium imported from India into 
China, chiefly by British merchants, during tins 
same year, only by about four and a half 
millions of tads. Opium then may be consid¬ 
ered as the main branch of British commerce 
in China, and however opinions may differ as 
to the amount of injury inflicted by this drug 
on those who use it, no one will defend it on 
the ground of its being in any sense beneficial 
to the people. The Chinese themselves, whether 
they use it or not, regard it as injurious. The 
ernomous advance of the amount imported 
from India since the early rears of its intro¬ 
duction is a cause, far more than n result, of the 
immense demand for it. It has given impetus 
to the growth of native opium, which (us in 
Bzchuen) is gradually superseding the foreign 
article. Since the opening of the Yang-tsze, 
the native drug in the interior has become one 
half cheaper, and the number of smokers has 
been trebled. “The cultivation of the poppy, 1 * 
said one of the Censors i □ a memorial recently 
addressed to the Emperor on this subject, 
“bos been substituted for cereal productions 
over vast tracts of the western and northern 
provinces, so as in some parts to occasion a 
rise in the price of food.” For this and all 
other injuries entailed by opium, British com¬ 
merce is responsible, and yet it is in the inter¬ 
ests of British commerce that Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries are to be restrained from penetrating 
into the interior! Missionary operations are 
represented as almost the one obstacle to “pro¬ 
gressive improvements," while it is implied 
that commerce, if oucc freed from its connec¬ 
tion with these operations, w ould only advance 
the cause of progress. 

In opposition to this, we maintain that 
honourable commerce has nothing to fear from 
Protestant missionaries, but everything to 
gaiu. Merchants, as a rule, cannot make 
themselves understood among the people, as 
tuev but rarely learn their language; British 
officials, if they do know the language, mix 
but little among the native population. Prot¬ 
estant missionaries learn the language, mix 
with the people, and throw their influence all 
on the side of morality, peace and good will. 
They go about, uot as represented, merely to 
proselytize to a certain, “set of dogmas," but 
to teach all whom tboy can reach the Gist 
great principles of morality, and to explain 


rbe desires and aims of the better portion of 
tbc English in coming among tbem. They 
have opened hospitals for tbc healing of the 
sick, and they frequently spend time and 
health and strength in ministering to the 
physical wants of the poor. They live among 
the Chinese on a friendly footing, diffuse in¬ 
formation, receive the Chinese cheerfully in 
their houses, and constant!}' inculcate on them 
the practice of virtue and religion. The na¬ 
tive women are visited by the wivos of the 
missionaries, kindly intercourse is maintained, 
the hearts of the people are won; and England 
both in its lawful commerce and its political 
interests is only a gainer, never a loser, by the 
residence among the Chinese of the missionary 
families. The more there is of this sort of in¬ 
fluence, the better it will be both for Chinese 
and English; and this will be especially the 
case in inland towns, where foreigners are only 
known as “devils ” or “ barbarians." To have 
mission hospitals and schools established in 
such cities, under the care of general and 
medical missionaries, well qualified by educa¬ 
tion, such as you have known during your 
long residence in China, would work well— 
if it might not be shown to bo almost the only 
practical method—for the removal oi prejudice 
and the spread of knowledge. 

But we shall be told that, however beneficial 
the presence of missionaries might be in the 
interior, it. almost inevitably brings with it 
complications between the native and foreign 
governments; but this is not, as wc have 
shewn, because of the way in which mission¬ 
aries propagate Christianity, nor is it on relig¬ 
ious grounds at all, but simply because they 
are foreigners. The same troubles would have 
arisen, had a body of merchants or scientific 
men attempted to domicile themselves in those 
places out of which missionaries have recently 
been driven. Our merchants are urging freer 
access to the interim, and even permission to 
reside in inland towns for purposes of trade, 
and these demands cannot be put off much 
longer. When complication? arise between 
merchants penetrating into the interior and 
the proud, ignorant ruling class, will the 
British Minister of that day nrguc that British 
commerce leads to the embroiling of the two 
governments, and advise that the merchants 
be confined again to the open ports ? 

Complication must arise from time to time 
in the opening up of this country to foreigners, 
and it rather becomes R. M. representatives 
in China to meet those difficulties, and to try 
every moral means to overcome them, than to 
advise retrogression in order to get rid of 
them. And they could not have a better op¬ 
portunity of making this attempt than in deal¬ 
ing with the settling of missionaries in tbc in¬ 
terior. Protestant missionaries ask neither 
for “ gunboats" nov soldiers to protect, them. 
The. use of force ip connection with missionary 
operations is most abhorrent to their foeliugs. 
All they ask for is that their authorities— 
Minister in Peking and Consuls in the ports— 
will exert a friendly influence, so far as they 
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p visibly cani on the Chinese rulers, to insist 
on prosection, being given to all British sub¬ 
jects travelling or residing in the interior, so 
long as they comply with the conditions of 
-their passports. Sometimes this has been 
tried, and tried with success. A case in point 
occurred not far from Peking, about two years 
ago, in connection with the persecution of 
some native converts made by English Prot¬ 
estant missionaries. The British Consul at 
Tientsin asked Cluing How, the imperial Su¬ 
perintendent of Foreign Trade in North China, 
to check the local magistrate, the G overnor of 
Luu-lmg, a city distant, 170 miles from Tien¬ 
tsin, in his persecution of the native converts 
at that place. The Mission there was in a 
very flourishing state previous to this persecu¬ 
tion, which was carried on by the magistrate 
at the instigation of the native gentry. A 
proclamation was very kindly sent to the 
neighborhood by Chung How, and the griev¬ 
ance ceased. If this can he done in the case 
of native converts who might be persecuted in 
in such a variety of ways, without being able 
to appeal to law, ive think that if persevering-, 
ly and earnestly tried in the case of British 
subjects, the same plan might also prove suc¬ 
cessful. At all events, if such means fail, 
missionaries generally, we feel confident, 
would rather retire to some other place than 
entail the horrors of wav on. any town. It is 
unjust to speak of missionaries as anxious to 
fall back on H. M. naval and military forces 
to help them in their work. 

We must demur to your Excellency’s state¬ 
ment that “the British authorities, as a rule, 
are neither consulted nor even advised by the 
missionaries of the steps the several independ¬ 
ent members or bodies of diverse missions 
decide upon.” Missionaries, as a rule, never 
travel without a passport, and this has always 
to be applied for at the Consulates. The Con¬ 
suls therefore have every opportunity of en¬ 
quiring into the movements of missionaries, 
on applying for their passports, and acquaint¬ 
ing themselves, if they think tit, with the steps 
these missionaries intend to take. This sys¬ 
tem gives to H. M.. government all the “direct 
control” that is necessary over their proceed¬ 
ings. 

If it be asked on what grounds the Protest¬ 
ant missionaries claim the right of residence 
in the interior, ancl ask the British Minister 
and Consuls to help them to this in the way 
already indicated, we reply:— 

I. The Chinese government has as a mat¬ 
ter of fact conceded to the Roman Catholic 
missionaries the right to go into the interior, 
and to settle themselves there for the purpose 
of teaching their religion, and by the “ favour¬ 
ed nation ” clause iu the English treaty, the 
same right is ceded to the English missionaries. 
Although this concession is not found in the 
French text of the French treaty, and al¬ 
though for political reasons the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment would, as is well known, be glad if it 
could he withdrawn, it ia a fact that the 
French missionaries are allowed tins privilege; 


and you have yourself argued that what the 
French missionaries enjoy cannot, according 
co treaty, be denied by the Chiucse authorities 
: to the British. 

| 2. It is well known that the present policy 

I of the Chinese government, during the re- 
I maiuder of the ISmperor’s minority, is neither 
' to recede nor to advance. Anxious to leave 
i the responsibility of new changes with the 
Emperor himself, they wish to persuade the 
i treaty powers to wait a few years before in- 
j troducing any new principles into the relations 
of the countries. Hence yon have said to 
Lord Clarendon that the imperial government 
has no wish to withdraw, at least on religious 
j grounds, the right conceded to missionaries. 

3. The Chinese government by their Am¬ 
bassador, the Hon. Anson Burlingame, has an¬ 
nounced to different western powers the prin¬ 
ciple of entire reciprocity, as that on which 
they desire henceforth to conduct their inter¬ 
course with friendly foreign nations. This 
certainly implies as much liberty' to the for¬ 
eigner in China, as is granted the Chinese in 
the West. Mr. Burlingame further explained 
and illustrated this new Chinese policy in hi* 
famous New York speech, in which so far as 
i missionaries are concerned, he said that “Cbi- 
i na invited Protestant missionaries to plant the 
! shining cross on every hill and in every valley.” 
As this and similar assertions by the Chinese 
Envoy have produced fruit in the action of the 
British government towards its subjects in 
China, wc are entitled either to ask the Chi¬ 
nese government to repudiate Mr. Burlingame’s 
treaties and speeches, or to claim from them 
the benefit of his public declarations. 

We would gladly stop here, believing that 
we have sufficiently vindicated the beneficial 
nature of Protestant missions, and their right, 
in accordance with the existing condition of 
things in Cbiua to establishment in the in¬ 
terior. But you have thought good, in enforc¬ 
ing your opinion “of the necessary connection 
of missionary labour with commercial inter¬ 
ests, as an obstacle to progress and improved 
political relations,” to allude to several points 
in connection with Protestant, missionaries— 
their faulty mode of procedure, their imper¬ 
fections, their disputes with each other and 
with the Roman Catholic missionaries, their 
sympathy with the Taiping rebels, and the rev¬ 
olutionary nature of the doctrines which they 
teach—as proofs that “no good can come out 
of such instrumentality.” You cannot be sur¬ 
prised that we entirely disagree with yon in 
this conclusion, and we, think wo can show 
that your premises, on which you ground your 
conclusion, cannot be sustained. 

You have conveyed the impression to-H. If, 
government that Protestant missionaries make 
no attempt to reach the rating class in China. 
This is an opinion that has been dwelt upon 
lately in certain circles until it has come to be 
accepted almost as an undoubted fact. We 
assert on the other hand that it is not a facr, 
and raoutroii in proof of ouc assertion that 
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nearly a hundred works on science, medicine, 
liisfory. geography, law, and miscellaneous 
subjects, have been published in China by 
Protestant missionaries. These works have 
been composed in a style so acceptable to the 
learned class, t hat men belonging to this class, 
when acting ns Governors nml Viceroys, have 
reprinted at their own expense not a few of 
them, thus adding them to the permanent liter¬ 
ature of the country. The missionaries then 
have not neglected the higher classes, but 
have already succeeded in interesting no small 
number among them in various departments 
of knowledge. In the translation of works 
adapted to this end, the object has been to in¬ 
form the minds of the Chinese, so as to remove 
their prejudices, to induce them to think with 
candour, and thus pave the way for presenting 
Christianity to their attention. 

In connection with the above charge, we 
have often heard of late that missionaries are 
only half-educated men. You yourself have 
spoken of missionaries in terms that would sug¬ 
gest such a charge as this, when you speak of 
the “ human instruments brought to bear upon 
the Chinese people for their conversion” as 
'‘seemingly ill-adapted to secure the end pro¬ 
posed.” It is vain to hope,” you continue, 
“ for the conversion of a shrewd, rationalistic 
and sceptical nation like the Chinese by in¬ 
strumentality so imperfect.*’ Wbetheryou in¬ 
tended this to convey the impression that these 
“human instruments" were "imperfectly” 
educated, or not, is not very clear; but it is a 
fact that from this and similar statements the 
whole Protestant missionary body has been so 
represented in the Times, the Pall Mall Ga¬ 
zette . and other newspapers. Will the follow¬ 
ing facts bear out the charge? All the Chi¬ 
nese dictionaries yet made for English stu¬ 
dents of Chinese are the work of Protestant 
missionaries; the conductors of and principal 
writers in the Chinese Repository, an invalua¬ 
ble urine of information on almost every Chi¬ 
nese subject, highly prized by all who wish to 
become acquainted with this country, were 
Protestant missionaries; the author of one of 
the best works on China, "The Middle King- 
don>,” taken as a text book among the student 
interpreters of the British Legation, waa a 
Protestant missionary; the translator of the 
Chinese Classics is a Protestant missionary; 
the translator into Chinese of Wheaton's In¬ 
ternational Law, whose work was printed at 
the expense of the Chinese government, ib a 
Protestant missionary. One of the principal 
Professorships in the new University which 
the Chiuese government ace Baid to be desir¬ 
ous of establishing in Peking is filled by a 
Protestant missionary. The only writers in 
Chinese on subjects that will elevate this peo¬ 
ple morally and intellectually are missionaries. 
Is this class of men worthy to be branded in 
the House of Lords as “rascals” or “enthu¬ 
siasts,” and in the leading English newspapers 
as ignorant, or at best half-educated men ? 

Lord Clurendou has represented you ns 
stating that there are “great differences 


(by which we suppose disputes and bicker¬ 
ings are meant) between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and lie refers 
to certain “unseemly instances” of these 
“differences,” which you have given in your 
despatches. 

We know of no such disputes between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries. 
Mr. Wylie, in his memorials of the Protest¬ 
ant missionaries, recently published, gives a 
list of nearly 700 publications in China by 
those missionaries, living and dead. Among 
these there is none directed specially against 
Roman Catholic missionaries. The instances 
given do not bear out the charge of dis¬ 
putes. 

The first is, that an objection was made by 
M. Simon, French Vice-Consul at Ningpo, 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress, translated some 
years ago into Chinese l.y the Rev. W. C. 
Bui'iis, now deceased. This work of Bun van, 
teaching Christianity by means of an allego¬ 
ry, being a remarkable work of genius, and 
a highly useful exponent of Christianity, has 
been translated into a barge number of lan¬ 
guages, and it has never been thought neces¬ 
sary to expunge those passages, few and 
brief, which refer to the Roman Catholics. M. 
Simon thought that one passage spoke dis¬ 
respectfully of the Pope, and made an official 
complaint to the British authorities on this 
account. Surely this is no proof of bicker¬ 
ings between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries. Sensible Roman Catholics 
themselves would ridicule such a complaint 
as foolish and paltry, for which M. Simon is 
alone responsible. 

The second instance was a denunciation 
of Protestant books by Roman Catholic au¬ 
thority in China. It was stated that the 
books of the Protestants were “obscene,” 
and that the readers and authors were all in 
danger of damnation. This again is rather 
an instance of intemperate language used by 
an individual, provoked apparently by the 
rapid spread of Protestant Christianity in his 
neighborhood, than proof of disputes between 
Protestants and Romanists, Such injudicious 
persons are to be found every where, and it 
is most unfair, ou their account, to involve 
both bodies in one sweeping condemnation, 
when you say that the above immoderate 
language “justifies the conclusion that sect¬ 
arian hatreds, rather than Christianity, must 
be the result of such teaching on either 
side ”—as if this was the constant teaching 
of one or of both sides I 

With reference to the disputes of mission¬ 
aries as to the best term by which to express 
the name of God in Chinese, we can only re¬ 
cord our surprise at finding &uch an argument 
brought forward at all against missionaries- 
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to such a result, there can be no doaht in the 
minds of those intimately acquainted with the 
Chinese character and feeling towards for¬ 
eigners. And should this policy lie concurred 
in by other foreign governments, no doubt the 
results would be moat disastrous, cot only to 
foreigners resident in the interior, but also to 
the peace of those residing at the open ports 
—i. e M unless the foreign governments insist 
upon the central government at Peking com¬ 
pelling the provincial officials to observe the 
stipulations of the treaties, and to protect for'- 
signers in their treaty rights, privileges, and 
immunities. This appears now to be the policy 
which the Chinese government has entered up¬ 
on, at least ostensibly; and it remains to be 
eeeu whether it will faithfully put it into ex¬ 
ecution. Having the power to appoint and 
dismiss all provincial officers, the central gov¬ 
ernment has the power to compel them to ob¬ 
serve the treaties, if it so wills. 

The point to notice which I took up my pen, 
and to which I wish especially to call your 
Excellency’s attention, is the reciprocal privi¬ 
leges to be enjoyed by the Chinese in the 
■United States, and by citizens of the United 
States in China, according to the principles 
laid down in the supplementary treaty recent¬ 
ly agreed upon with the Chinese Embassy at 
Washington, particularly in articles 4,5, and 6. 

Art. 4 reaffirms the 29th article of the treaty 
of 1S6S, which stipulates for “ the exemption 
of Christian oiti? e n 8 of the U. S. and Chinese 
converts from persecution in (without limit as 
to place") China on account of their faith," and 
agrees tnat citizens rcsidiug in eaota others’ 
countries "shall enjoy entire liberty of con¬ 
science, and shall be exempt from all disabili¬ 
ty or persecution on account of tbeir religious 
faith or worship in either country." This, I 
suppose, allows Chinese to lease or purchase 
land and erect temples wherever they wish in 
the United States, and there perforin their 
worship, and if citizens of the U. S, choose, 
they may worship with them, without molest¬ 
ation; on the other hand, citizens of the U. S. 
may in the same way lease or purchase land 
and build chapels wherever they with in Chi¬ 
na, and there worship, and if Chinese wish to 
worship with them, they can do so—there is to 
be no molestation. 

Art. 5 “ recognizes the inherent and inalien¬ 
able right of man to change bis home and his 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantages of 
the free migration and immigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from the one 
country to the other, for purposes of curiosity, 
trade, or as permanent residents." 

Art, 6 stipulates that "citizens visiting or 
residing ” in each others’ respective countries 
" shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, 
or exemptions in respect to travel or residence 
8s may there be enjoyed by the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation," “ natur¬ 
alization” excepted. This article of course 
gives Chinese perfect freedom of travel and 
residence throughout the U. b., and it gives to 
Citizens of the U. ■$- the same right to travel, 
lease or purchase land, form missionary estab¬ 


lishments, Acc., that is enjoyed by Frenchmen, 
Italians and Spaniards. 

If the object of this treaty, and of these ar¬ 
ticles in particular, is not to lay down the doc¬ 
trine of perfectly recriprocal privileges and 
benefits, accruing to citizens resident in each 
others’ respective countries, then I see not the 
meaning of the language enployed, nor the 
object in view. 

Mr. Burlingame’s explanation of the object 
of the Embassy confirms the correctne 4 ® of 
this interpretation of the treaty. He says, in 
his " New York speech,” 11 She (China) comes 
with your international law. She telle yon 
that she is willing to abide by its provisions; 
that she is willing to take its- obligations for 
its privileges.” "She invites your merchants ; 
she invites your missionaries, and tells them 
to plant the shining cross on every bill and in 
every valley; for she is hospitable to fair argu¬ 
ment.” " The country is open ; you may 
travel and trade where you like." “ She has no 
hostility to you." " What she asks is, that you 
will be as kind to her people as she is to yours." 

Reciprocal privileges then being the prime 
object of the treaty, what are the privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions, in respect to 
travel, residence, leasing or purchasing lands 
and houses, and other advantages, which the 
Chinese government is in duty bound to ac¬ 
cord to citizens of the U. S. resident in China? 
Evidently they are the same that the U. S. 
government accords to Chinese resident in the 
United States. If it is the real intent of the 
Chinese government to have China assume a 
place in the family of civilized nations, and 
establish in good faith treaties of reciprocity, 

I see not how by any sophistry it can refuse to 
act according to the above rule. If it is not 
willing to grant reciprocal privileges, then let 
it not claim for China a place in the comity of 
nations, let it recall its embassadors, and an¬ 
nul its recent treaties. If the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment grants the most perfect reciprocal 
privileges of which it is capable, there will 
still be great inequality. For Chinese in the 
Uuited States will enjoy all the advantages 
and appliances of a highly civilized and en¬ 
lightened state of society, of just laws and an 
equitable government; while citizens of the 
U. S. in China, must be subject to all the dis¬ 
advantages and inconveniences of a very low- 
state of civilization, of antiquated or unjust 
laws, and a government in its practical work¬ 
ings but little removed from barbarism. 

In case of an outrage upon foreigners, if the 
Chinese government pleads that it cannot 
control the provincial officers nor the people, 
so as to prevent outrages, or at least secure 
redress when thoy have occurred, then it is 
virtually a confession of its incapacity to 
maintain treaties of reciprocity with civilized 
nations, ami it mu9t in chat case be dealt with 
as other half-civilized and barbarous nations 
are; foreign governments must take the pro¬ 
tection of their citizens into tbeir own hands, 
and seek redress of the actual parties who 
commit the outrage. 
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We have much that- we could 3ay on the 
subject, but we refrain from entering on it, 
as we do not see what the British govern¬ 
ment can have to do with our discussions on 
a purely philological question. 

Yoti have further alluded, in strong terms 
of condemnation, to the sympathy which 
many of the Protestant missionaries manifest¬ 
ed toward the Taiping rebels. But British 
naval officers, and British Consuls, and even 
the then Governor of Hongkong, are involv¬ 
ed in the same condemnation. The profes¬ 
sion of Christianity by n body of men who 
marched through the country from Canton to 
Nanking without one single check, and gave 
out as their object the subversion of the 
reigning dynast 3 ’, was enough to startle all 
foreign residents into inquiring into the 
meaning of such profession. And it did so. 
Naval officers, Consuls, the British govern¬ 
ment, the general public, were all interested 
in, and more or less sympathized at first 
with, the movement. It would have been 
strange indeed had missionaries stood aloof 
from it. It was principally through mission¬ 
aries that information respecting the self- 
styled Christian views of the Taipings was 
looked for and obtained, and it will be in 
our recollection that Lord Clarendon sent 
is thanks to Dr. Medhurst for his transla¬ 
tion of certain tracts and papers issued by 
the insurgents. When the nature of the 
movement became more plain, comparatively 
few of the missionaries hoped anything from 
it, and but one allied himself with it. Is the 
whole body to be held responsible for any 
want of judgment in one, or at most in two 
or three, of its members? It is utterly un¬ 
fair to speak of the whole body of Protest¬ 
ant missionaries as “hailing the Taipings as 
heralds of Christianity,” or ns men who will 
render ‘‘sympathy to the first band of pirates 
and robbers who can gather elements of dis¬ 
turbance about them.” Such n sweeping 
condemnation condemns itself. 

In your despatch of December 4th. you 
dwell much on the political and revolutionary 
tendences of Christianity, and argue that as 
the missionary, from the very nature of the 
doctrines lie teaches, must of necessity teach 
revolution, lie ought to be restrained from 
going into the interior; and you leave the 
impression on the reader of your despatch 
that you think it would he decidedly for the 
pence of China, if Christianity and its emis¬ 
saries were excluded altogether from the 
country. 

1 1 is an old accusation against Christianity 
on the part of the heathen that it teaches 
revolution, but by this they mean only one 
aspect of revolution, namely sedition. Christ 
himself was acctsed of “stirring up sedition.” 


His apostles also had to meet the charge, 
although we find in their writings the enforce¬ 
ment on their converts, in the strongest pos¬ 
sible vt#p of obedience to the “powers that 
be.” When the Chinese accuse Christianity 
of being revolutionary, they also mean that 
it teaches sedition. Now we know this is 
untrue. Christianity may be revolutionary 
of customs and opinions, but it is not sedi¬ 
tious. The heathen have made this mistake 
because of their ignorance of responsibility 
to a divine power, and their inability to com¬ 
prehend the principle that “ God must be 
obeyed before men.” But the ignorance of 
the heathen on this point constitutes the very 
ground of missions. Men must be taught that 
there is a divine power in the world, and 
that all, without exception, are responsible 
to it. Surely no Christiau man or Christian 
government can be opposed to this, or for¬ 
bid missionaries to preach Christianity, be¬ 
cause the henthen entertain an ignorant ob¬ 
jection to it, which has no foundation in 
fact. And yet, from your despatch, you 
seem to think it is a valid objection. 

But whilst we contend that the Chinese 
view of Christianity being revolutionary is 
wrong, and therefore no argument against 
missions, we are free to acknowledge that 
Christianity does produce revolutions. It 
would be worth very little, if it did not rev¬ 
olutionize the countries which accept it. 
But the very presence of Anglo-Saxons in the 
Bust is revolutionary, and therefore we are 
warranted in arguing that if Christianity is 
to be banished Decause of its tendency to 
produce changes, the British and American 
governments ought to recall every Anglo- 
Saxon in China. 

Whether it arises from his religion or his 
civilization, or from something inherent in 
liis race, the Anglo-Saxon, wherever lie goes 
among the semi-civiltzed pagan nations of 
the east, is sure, sooner or later, to produce 
a revolution. This has been seen in India, 
in China, ancl in Japan; and in each case the 
revolution, whether complete or partial, lias 
been unconnected with missionaries. The 
East India Company zealously excluded mis¬ 
sionaries from India at first, and yet were 
thfi means of subverting every native govern¬ 
ment. In Japan, missionaries have not been 
allowed to propagate Christianity since its 
recent opening to foreign intercourse; and 
yet it is a significant fact that within ten 
years of this event a great revolution dins 
taken place in the government of that coun¬ 
try. In China, changes have been made that 
are equivalent to a revolution. The reign¬ 
ing dynasty was at one time all but over¬ 
turned ; and if it has now any strength, it is 
all owing to the influence of those very for- 
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eigti powers tliat had well nigh caused its 
overthrow. 

If the despotic governments of the east 
are to be left unimpaired, if nothiug must be 
done which is :it all likely to- interfere with 
the ideas on which they arc founded, then 
w<; have no right to bring to China the laws 
or the commerce of Christendom, and force 
the Chinese to accept them. Both are rev-* 
olutronnry in such countries as China and 
Japan. Both break up the established order 
of things. Both introduce elements of west¬ 
ern progress utterly uncongenial with, or 
rather hostile to the stagnation of eastern 

E lagan despotisms. The settlement in Pe- 
:ing of a British Minister, at the point of the 
bayonet, and the demand that he shall be treat¬ 
ed as ambassador* in the west are treated, 
are far more subversive of all the Chinese 
ideas of government than the teaching of 
missionaries. 

Are we wrong then in having come to 
China? Must we apologise to the Chinese 
for all the defeats we have inflicted on them, 
and the changes we have made amongst them 
socially and politically, and forthwith take 
our departure? Are the British government 
likely to repent of all the injury they have 
done to Chinese exdusiveness end pride, and 
to withdraw all their officials and their sub¬ 
jects from China, on tbe ground that our 
presence here is revolutionary? Shall we 
not rather be told that it is too late now even 
to moot the question whether western nations 
ought or ought not to force their intercourse 
on an unwilling heathen people? The thing 
has been done, is being done, and will con¬ 
tinue to be done. The nations of the west 
seem to be brought hither by a necessity over 
which they have no controul. They bring 
their commerce, their civilization ami their 
religion with them; and it is beating the air 
to argue against the introduction of them, 
simply because they will produce revolu¬ 
tions. 

China, it is admitted on all hands, needs a 
revolution. Its ignorance, its superstitions, 
its pride, its exclusiveness—all require to be 
changed. Until this is done, foreigu inter¬ 
course of any kind wilt be a perpetual source 
of danger to individuals, and of complica¬ 
tions between the governments. The Chris¬ 
tian religion is the only means by which such 
a change can be brought about, and in due 
time it will effect this change in China, as it 
has done in the nations of the west. Its 
propagators, so long as they cannot he prov¬ 
ed to be breaking the laws of China, ask 
only, that no hindrances shall he tlirown in 


the way of Christianity, and in the long ran 
it will be found that even the '-material in¬ 
terests” of Great Britain in China will by this 
course be advanced. 

We are. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) Joseph Edkins. Missionary of 
the London Missionary 
Society, 

John S. Buanox. Missionary 
of the Church Missionary 
Society. 

William II. Collins, Mis¬ 
sionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

John Dudgeon, Medical Mis¬ 
sionary of the London 
Missionary Society. 


[Prom the North China Herald."] 

THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND 
MISSIONS. 


We subjoin a translation of a memorial 
lately addressed by the Tsung-li yam<?n to 
the Emperor regarding missionary complica¬ 
tions that have arisen in various parts of 
China, and of the Emperor’s reply. It will 
be seen that the tone of both is in favour of 
fair treatment. 

“[The Board of Foreign Affairs humbly] 
report that, in reference to certain cases con¬ 
nected with the propagation of religion in 
llo-nun. Kinng-su, and Fuli-kien provinces, 
in tin* disposition of which Chinese and for¬ 
eigners have not been able to agree, fchev 
have fciken tile circumstauces into careful 
consideration, and now reverently offer this 
secret memorial, humbly begging for it the 
imperial perusal. They find that, in the 
English and French treaties of the 8th year 
of Hien Fung, it is provided that those who 
teach aud practice die Protestant and Roman 
Catholic religions in China, must be afforded 
complete protection, without the least ill- 
treatment, hindrance, or obstruction. In tba 
10th year of Hien Fung, after the treaty 
had been revised and its provisions agreed 
upon, your ministers [the memorialists], 
taking it up, aud seeing clearly that, as the 
Christian religion did not agree with those of 
Chinn, its introduction would be attended 
with great difficulties, made inquiries of and 
discussed the subject [with the contracting 
parties]; aud, ns both sides adhered to thein 
own views, were still unwilling lightly to rat¬ 
ify it by exchange of copies. Circumstances 
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becoming urgent however, and all classes ad¬ 
vising and pressing to exchange, we had no 
alternative but to complete the business by 
yielding this point, in doing which we had 
regard to the higher good. 

Now since the ratification, no matter how 
it might prick the band, it. was obligatory, 
whenever a case arose, to deliberate on it, 
enquire into the circumstances and princi¬ 
ples involved, and so dispose of it as to 
secure* the right. Recently, however, in the 
provinces, in cases growing out of this relig¬ 
ion, several years have been suffered to pass 
without a final settlement; and through these 
long delays tliay have taken rf hundred differ¬ 
ent complications. 

Among these are cases in which the trou¬ 
bles have sprung from converts who, relying 
on foreign power, have grown boasting and 
arrogant, and sought to gratify tlicir spites; 
others, in which the soldiers and people 
themselves, excited beyond measure, have 
given occasions for quarrel, so that there 
could not fail to be something found for for¬ 
eign nations to lay hold of. 

Thus, lately, we have repeatedly received 
disnatches in regard to the restoration of a 
Church building at Nan-yang, in the prov¬ 
ince of No-nan, from the Governor Li-ho- 
nien. iu which, he says that, it being a matter 
in which the treaty is concerned, he did not 
dare by steadily following public opinion, 
however right that might be, to seek the 
praise of the gentry and citizens; nor did he 
dare, on the other hand, to slur over the 
matter and deceive ihe Emperor, and thus 
endanger the public weal. He informs us, 
too, that the people of Nan-yang have circu¬ 
lated [inflammatory] cards, with the design 
of calling together the masses, who have as¬ 
sumed a most threatening aspect, and that lie 
was now still expediting measures to settle 
the difficulty. Again at Yang-chow, in 
Kiang-su, the people had collected together 
and beaten and insulted a Christian teacher 

S ov teachers]; and at Tni-wun in the juris- 
icticn of Fuli-hitn, some braves had killed 
a convert. Despatches had been received 
from the Viceroy, Tseng-kwo-fan, saying 
that he had already examined into the Yang- 
chow nlliiir, and got hold of its leading char¬ 
acteristics; but nothing has been vet receiv¬ 
ed from the Viceroy, Ying-kwei, to show 
how he had dealt with the affair at Tai-wan. 
In the meantime, the minister of the king¬ 
dom concerned has a number of times sent 
dispatches to us, the spirit and language of 
which are most urgent and determined, ask¬ 
ing that the leaders of these malefactors be 
apprehended and dealt with. English men- 
of-war too have gone to both Yang-chow 
and Tai-wan for the purpose, as they allege, 
of puttiug down the disturbance themselves. 


Deeply fearing therefore lest affairs should 
come to such a pass that it would be difficult 
to right thorn, we have on the one band, in 
our replies to the ministers of the nations 
concerned, who reside in our capital, request¬ 
ed them to call on their Consuls to settle 
these afUtirs amicably, and on the other, have 
sent instructions, post haste, to Tseng-kwo- 
fan and Ying-kwei, to appoint officers of the 
high milk of Fnnfni and Tautai, and conver¬ 
sant with foreign nSliirs, to meet and advise 
with the Consuls of those places, and settle 
these affairs at once, so that the Chinese and 
foreigners may live in mutual peace, and the 
growth of further disorder be prevented. 

Your minister humbly think that, as the 
teaching of the Christian religions has al¬ 
ready been sanctioned by the treaties, and 
still more as the demands upon us have been 
in accordance with the treaties, it would be 
difficult to oppose it openly. Still we have, 
in the careful inculcation of correct doctrine, 
a power which will of itself direct aright the 
course of the people. It is not necessary 
then to lade out the hot water, to stop the 
boiling. The more excited men become, 
the more persistent they arc in their own 
views. Hence, your ministers, when they 
meet with any affair in which the Christian 
religion is involved will, in every case, as soon 
as despatches have been received from the 
foreign ministers it may concern, at once 
send orders to the province where it occur¬ 
red requiring impartial action upon it. But 
the justice and injustice of either side, or the 
truth or falsehood of the circumstances in 
any individual case, your ministers at this 
distance can have no means of ascertaining ; 
it must rest wholly with the higher officers 
of the various provinces, in conjunction with 
the local authorities, to look at the circum¬ 
stances and rectify the difficulty accordingly; 
to do at once, and thoroughly, what ought to 
be done, and show clearly from the treaty 
what is to be refused, and thus not only avoid 
delays, but further troubles growing out of 
them. We must beg therefore the imperial 
decree requiring Tseng-kwo-fan, lately ap- 

r minted Governor-general of Chih-li, former- 
v Governor-general of the two Kiungs, 
Ying-kwei, Governor-general of Fuh-kien 
and Cheli-kinng, and Li-hoh-uien, Governor 
of Ho-nnn, severally, to take up at once any 
unfinished litigation connected with this relig¬ 
ion, and use all dispatch in devising schemes 
to bring them to an issue. We further 
beg the imperial edict requiring the Tartar 
Generals, the Governor-generals, and Govern¬ 
ors, in each province, to inform the various 
local authorities, that if there be foreigners 
engaged in disseminating Christianity, they 
must command the scholars and people to 
attend each to his owu affairs, to pay no heed 
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to flying rumours, and to abstain from gra¬ 
tuitous criminations; that should any Chris¬ 
tian teachers depart from their vocation und 
create disturbances among the people, they 
must at once inform tlieir Consuls, that they 
may be dealt with according to the treaty, 
that the people at large and the Christian 
converts may live together in harmony, and 
all difficulties be kept from growing into 
large proportions; and so, by putting at 
rest all these religious litigations, cut off all 
occasion of dissension. 

Your ministers having deliberated upon 
the origin and nature of these religious trou¬ 
bles, it is but proper for us reverently to of¬ 
fer this secret memorial. We humbly beg 
the Empress dowager and Emperor's instruc¬ 
tions, which we will use all diligence in obey¬ 
ing. 

The Emperor's will will be given separately. 


In the 7th year of Trine Chi, 9tli month, 
and 24th day, the Cabinet Ministers received 
the imperial decree as follows : A memorial 
from the Board of Foreign Affairs in relation 
to certain cases connected with the propaga¬ 
tion of religion in Ho-nan, Kiang-su, and 
Fub-kien provinces, in which Chinese and 
foreigners have not been able to agree, 
makes mention of a case relating to a church 
building at Nan-yang, in the province of Ho¬ 
nan, in which the people circulated cards 
■with the design of calling together the muss¬ 
es, who have assumed a most threatening as¬ 
pect; of a case at Yang-chow, in the prov¬ 
ince of Kiang-su, in which the people col¬ 
lected together, Rnd beat and insulted a Chris¬ 
tian teacher, and which Tseng-kwo-fan had 
informed them he had inquired into, and got 
hold of its leading characteristics; of an¬ 
other at Tai-wan, in which some braves had 
killed a Christian convert, and in relation to 
which no despatches have yet been received 
from Ying-kwei ns to how he was going to 
deni with it; that in the meantime the minis¬ 
ter of the kingdom concerned has frequently, 
in most urgent language, requested that 
the lenders of these malefactors be appre¬ 
hended and dealt with; that ns the matter of 
the propagation of Christianity has already 
been fixed in the treaty, it would be very 
difficult to hinder it openly, but that to direct 
our own course, to follow the right and reject 
the wrong, lies wholly within ourselves; that 
at present in dealing with these various eases 
careful deliberation is indispensable, that 
what is proper to be done should be done at 
once, and that what must be refused be 
clearly shown from the treaty, so that pro¬ 
tracted delays and further complications 
growing out of them, may be prevented; 
and that thus finally the cause of good order 


can be maintained. I therefore direct Tseng- 
kwo-fan, Ying-kwei, Ma-sin-i, Ting-jih- 
chang, Pien-nau-ti, and Li-ho-nien, severally, 
to take up tnese unfinished religious litiga¬ 
tions, and hasten to devise schemes for their 
final settlement, and that they do this with¬ 
out the 1 ast partiality or connivance with 
wrong, which would prevent the attainment 
of present justice, and prove a fertile source 
of future evils. 

I direct that copies of the original memo¬ 
rial be made and given to the officers men¬ 
tioned for their perusal. 

By Command of the Emperor. 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE 
u RECIPROCITY.” 

The following letter was some time ago for¬ 
warded by an American missionary to the 
Hon. J. Ross Browne, then U. 8. Minister at 
Peking:— 

NltfOPO, June 10th, 1869. 

Hon. J. Ross Browne, 

U. S. Minister, &c., Ac. 

Dear Sir:— 

A short time since, the American mission¬ 
aries of this port forwarded a petition to your 
Excellency, requesting the insertion in the re¬ 
vised treaty, of a clause requiring protection 
for those who rent us houses, which I trust 
you have received. 

We have since been conversing upon an¬ 
other important consideration which was not 
mentioned in our petition, and which, while it 
does not seem to require a united petition, I 
wish still to urge upon your attention. 

This seems the more important since the 
British government (influenced by the repre¬ 
sentations, or rather misrepresentations, of Sir 
Rulherford Alcock) appears disposed to with¬ 
draw all protection from residents in the in. 
tenor, taking in fact a retrograde step. This 
measure, if carried out, will be sure to make 
those officials and literati who are opposed to 
foreigners all the more bold and contumacious, 
which spirit will soou manifest itself even at 
the open ports, and reader the carrying out of 
the treaties still more difficult. Should that 
policy result in the driving of the numerous 
Protestant missionary establishments from the 
interior, where they were peacefully formed 
nnder the provisions of the treaties of 1868, 
with the knowledge and consent of the for¬ 
eign Consuls and native officials, the result 
would be to put back the friendly relations of 
the Chinese with foreigners more than twenty 
years. Foreigners, whether merchants or 
missionaries (the officials who are unfriendly 
do not distinguish), could not then travel iir 
the interior even the shortest distance, much 
less reside there, with any assurance of safety. 
That the present polity of the British govern¬ 
ment, as intimated in the Formosa case, tends 
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If the above is a correct view of the new 
position that China has assumed towards for¬ 
eign nations, then the policy to be insisted 
upon in the revised treaty, and in the treat¬ 
ment of U. S. citizens resident in China, is 
perfectly plain, and contained in a nutshell— 
viz., perfectly reciprocal privileges —i. e. F citi¬ 
zens of the United States in China shall have 
the same privileges, freedom, and protection 
that the Chinese enjoy in the United States. 
And the central government at Peking is 
bound to see that the provincial officers secure 
to U. S. citizens, wherever they are in the em¬ 
pire, t.heiv treaty rights and privileges. 

At the present time it is evident that there 
are many provincial officials and gentry who are 
determined, if possible, to keep all foreigners 
from residing in the interior; hence the im¬ 
portance of increased vigilance in maintaining 
our treaty rights. Only a few days since, a 
house leased in King-hwa fn, and the rent 
paid for a year in advance, by an American 
missionary, was torn down by a mob raised by 
the literati, after having, it is said, compelled 
the owner to sell them the house. The mis¬ 
sionary was to take possession the next day, 
and it was understood on all hands by the 
people, that the express object of the literati 
was to prevent the foreigner from occupying 
the house, and eventually drive him from the 
city, where for several j’ears he has had a small 
leased room for his occupancy when visiting 
the city. Outside the city; in the villages, are 
over twenty native Christians, several of them 
literary men, who if the missionary is driven 
away will be exposed to persecution. 

The above considerations I respectfully sub¬ 
mit for your Excellency’s carefully considera¬ 
tion; and should the policy here suggested 
commend itself to your judgment as correct, 
then I trust that yon will insist at all hazards 
upon the Chinese government's acting accord¬ 
ing to it in practice. 

Yours respectfully, 

* * * 


CREEDS IN CHINA. 

BY F. rOKTJGU SMITH, M. B. 


Confucianism 
Buddhism 3^p f£. 
Tauism Vtl 


Nestorianism jp* 


Mahomiucchuiism ibj i3 it n- 
Judaism Jj J)/J 
Humanism ^ ^ 


The Pavsee religion k iiW ft 
The religion of Zoroaster, as em¬ 


bodied in the Zendavesta mmm 


The Manichseau doctrine 

The doctrine of Jesus Christ mm 

>1 • f/7 . 

i WL' 

Nestorians were sometimes called 


k 


Ta or Syrians, and they 


shared with the Jews the designation of 


^ ffc chvh kiau , or the 

“Syrian doctrine.” 

Mahommedans were also called m 
Moh-min, after their founder, and 
% IE] Hunp-man-hwui-Uz\ to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Jews, some¬ 
times called H % 13 -P eaa -mau- 


hwuutsz\ or “ Bine-capped hwui-tszh” 
It happened that most of the Mahom¬ 
medans who came first to China were 
Turkmans, or Teisil-bashes, from the 
north of Persia, tfcc,, whose distinctive 
mark was the “fez,” as their name 
(Quzal-bashi—i. e., red-caps ) signified. 
The Jews canie first to China by way 
of Persia. 

The Jewish faith was also called by 


a wealth of other names, such as ^ 
T'ienkiuu, “Heaven’s religion;” 
W ft Hien-kimt •, — gg ^ ^ 
Yifi-tez'-loh-Hir.hkiau, or “Israelitish relig¬ 
ion ; ” fit ft T y sing-chin kiuu , 


“Religion of Purity and Truth,” <fce. 

Romanism was sometimes appro¬ 
priately called -j- ^ f£ Skih4sz'-kiau, 
“the Religion of the Crucifix.” 

Jesuits employed the term J^[J jfojj 
^ Yesu-hmai-fz\ or “Doctors of 


the Society of Jesus.” 

Of the weak side of Protestantism, 
ns professed by the various branches of 
the Christian Church, planted in China, 
separated by differences of origin and 
organization, and “divisions about pur¬ 
ifying,” we rather need forsaking than 
confessing what is sinful in this matter. 

It only concerns us to protest against 
the effovt to express these unfortunate 
distinctions of sects in bad Chinese, for 
the perpetuation of one of the worst 
evils of organized Christianity. 
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CORft ESPONPSraOS. 

EON. J. ROSS BROWNE ON MISSIONS. 


To rue bditor op the Chixese Recorder:— 

In May last, the American missionaries at 
Ningpo petitioned the U. S. Minister, Hon. 
«T. Ross orowne, “to secure if possible the 
insertion, in that article of the revised treaty 
relating: to the rental of houses and lands, a 
clause to this effeet viz.: All persons renting 
houses or lots to American missionaries, shall 
not, on account of such rental, be molested 
in either person or property ; and if molested, 
it shall be the duty of the local officers to afford 
them protection, and punish the offenders.” 

The occ:rsion of this petition was the fact 
that several eases bad recently occurred ill 
which the renters of houses had been in¬ 
timidated by threats and abuse, so as to either 
be not willing to rent to American mission¬ 
aries, or bo refuse the occupancy of premises 
already rented. 

I copy from Hon. Mr. Browne’s reply to 
the petition, and letters accompanying: it, the 
following extracts,—“Your favors of recent 
date with memorial of the Ningpo mission¬ 
aries reached me at Peking, and I at once 
gave attention to their contents. 

“I agree with you entirely on the question 
of reciprocity. I endorse every one of your 
arguments, and all your statements of facts. 
Your memorial and letters are now on the 
way to Washington, with my most cordial 
endorsement. * * * 

II From my first dispatches, I have sustained 
the missionaries; but ns I became better ac- 


[I" addition to the above, we make the 
following extract from a private letter from 
Peking, in which reference is made to an in¬ 
terview between Mr. Browne and several 
missionaries at the capital. —K». Recorder.] 
“He said he believed in missionaries for 
two reasons—first, because, having met with a 
large proportion of them in China, he found 
tnem to be generally earnest, zealous, intel¬ 
ligent men, teaching the principles of that 
Christianity to which all civilization owes its 
elevation and refinement; secondly, because 
the missionaries represent the element of 
process. These opinions he has well elab¬ 
orated in his dispatches to the Secretary of 
State, as well as plainly exhibiting the duplic¬ 
ity and evident want of honor among Chi¬ 
nese officials, not passing lightly over the 
greatest of humbugs—the Burlingame Mis¬ 
sion. If his dispatches are published and 
circulated through the country, as they well 
deserve to be, they will enlighten the public 
mind on matters in regard to which people 
in England and America are lamentably igno¬ 
rant. His own view seems to be that the ouly 
way in which any permanent results can be 
effected is by giving correct information to 
the people, and especially through those in¬ 
terested in missions; so that they will then 
send tbeir representatives to Congress with a 
proper understanding of matters. He has 
taken especial pains to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with not only the movements of 
Protestant missions, but has also thoroughly 
investigated the history of the Roman Cath¬ 
olics in China. One of the first cases he bad 


nuniuted with them, and siiw something of 
tln*ir unselfish zeal, I took up their cause 
with all my energy. At first I thought it 
would be better for them not to press too 
bard against native prejudices, or incur risks 
by pushing ton vigorously into the interior; 
but I soon gave that up as untenable, ami 
entirely inconsistent with the object in view 
— viz., the conversion of a heathen and de¬ 
graded race. Opposition must be expected, 
ami must be overcome. It will never be 
overcome by standing still or retreating. 
This I have urged in ail my later dispatches 
during the past six months. * * * 

“I think it would help the cause, for all the 
missionaries in China to make a similar de¬ 
monstration to that just now made by the 
merchants” (at Shanghai.) 

This last suggestion is a good one. Would 
it not be well for the American missionaries 
at each of the ports to forward memorials 
to the newly appointed Minister, Hon. Mr. 
Howard, immediately on his arrival in China? 

Yours very truly, 

M. J. Knowlton. 
Nlhqi>o, July 27th, 1869. 


was where a missionary had suffered some 
evident injury or persecution. He promptly 
referred the case to the Foreign Office here, 
and was advised that it should meet with 
prompt investigation, &c. A few months 
passed, and they rejmrtcd that they had made 
the proper inquiries, and found that the state¬ 
ment or the missionary wax correct, aud they 
had punished those iu authority at the place, 
and now all was quiet. Mr. Browne, curious 
to know the extent of reparation, wrote to 
the Consul about it, aud from him learned 
that nothuig had been done, not even the in¬ 
vestigation. So much for the promises aud 
reliableness of mandarins. 

“In writing to the Secretary of State, 
he enclosed a memorial from the Ameri¬ 
can missionaries at Ningpo in reference to 
securing protection for the Chinese who reut 
us houses, and a private letter from Mr. 
Knowlton, urging enforcement of the recip¬ 
rocal provisions of the new treaty, whereby 
an American shall enjoy the same privileges 
in China that a Chinaman does in America, 
in reference to religious belief, traveling, res¬ 
idence, &c. Mr. Browne called attention to 
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the fact that there tire five Buddhist temples 
in Sim Francisco. 

“ His version of the Yangehow, Formosa 
and Either troubles, though not the popular 
one, nor the one likely to be must pleasing I 
to the government at this time, is I think the | 
proper one—the opposition is not against mis- ( 
sionaries as such, nor against Christianity, but j 
against foreigners. He considers the question 
of protecting missionaries rather difficult, not 
doubting that they should be protected; 
but this also included, or implied, a certain 
amount of protection for their work. And I 
am sorry he was not a little more explicit 
just here, or that I hpd not better under¬ 
stood him. He thinks the boasted progress 
China has made within the last fifty years, 
whatever it has been, has been the result of 
force. He thinks the highest civilization 
has been committed by Providence to a few 
powerful nations, and they must extend it 
over the world, by force if need be; much 
more reasonable to force Christianity upon 
a people, than opium. I think it was in this 
connection he remarked that, fortunately, 
Christianity did not depend for its propaga¬ 
tion on governments , treaties, nor the observ¬ 
ance of treaties. In illustrating how public 
opinion is formed and formed erroneously, he 
showed bow very opposite were the views of 
•our first minister, Caleb Cushing, in his dis¬ 
patches tit that time, to his opinions express¬ 
ed in a flowery speech during the Burlingame 
visit at home." 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 

Dear Mr. Editor: — 1 am in receipt of the 
July number of die Chinese Recorder, and 
have perused with some pleasure the two 
replies to my article on “Missionaries and 
their Consuls," signed respectively “J. V. 
N. T.” and “Arthur Chaloner.” I regret 
that the late date at which I receive the 
journal has prevented my noticing these re¬ 
plies earlier. “ J. V. N. TV’ in his laudable 
eagerness to point out the weak places in toy 
paper, has unfortunately left as many weak 
places iu his reply, which I will try to point out 
ip due course. But first, I most strongly dep¬ 
recate the course taken bvyour correspondent 
iu the earlier part of liis reply. Near the 
beginning of his paper he says that po isibly 
I have obtained some of my facts (or sup¬ 
posed facts) concerning the views and prac¬ 
tices of missionaries from other sources than 
from missionaries themselves; and lower 
down he says perhaps 1 have heard some 
missionary say, &c- Now, Mr. Editor, I: 
submit that U is apt fair thus to question the 


veracity of, and throw doubt broadcast over, 
the statements of any paper. If your cor¬ 
respondent can answer the paper, let him do 
so; but let him not resort to the strategem of 
weakening the paper by throwing a veil of 
doubt over the whole. Again, yonr corres¬ 
pondent, quoting the postscript to my paper, 
says, “ It is a wonder that he (the writer) 
did not have more misgivings about the sen¬ 
timents of his paper, when he found himself 
in such bad company." Now in quoting this 
postscript, your correspondent leaves out the 
very sentence which explains the whole, and 
on which the whole rests—viz., “ Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri." I would therefore suggest 
that your worthy correspondent should exer¬ 
cise more fairness in his criticisms. 

But to proceed, “ J. V. N. 'I'.** in two pla¬ 
ces concedes the whole question for which in 
his paper he so strenuously fights. In one 
place be says that “ if the treaty provisions 
are too limited, then we may go beyond them, 
and must go beyond them, if the providence 
of God only open the way, and give us the 
strength for the work.” Now this, if it 
means anything, must mean that in some 
parts of the country missionaries must rely 
only upon the providence and strength of 
God for their work; so that your correspond¬ 
ent and I differ only in degree, not in kind. 
He tiiinks that in some parts of the country 
this should be done; 1 think that in all the 
Empire the same practice should be carried 
out. In another place, too, be argues that 
Scripture warrants us in applying to magis¬ 
trates for the purpose of punishing evil doers, 
and for the praise of them that do well. Un¬ 
doubtedly—this I never denied ; hut the ques¬ 
tion is one of appealing, not to magistrates, 
but to Consuls. A little over two years ago, 
we in Hangchow were threatened with certain 
rumours, and an appeal to the mandarin 
promptly settled the matter. So that here 
again “ J. V. N. T.” only strengthens my 
position. But further, your correspondent 
says that as regards the Formosa affair I am 
almost as incorrect as the Duke of Somerset 
aud the Earl of Clarendon. While thanking 
him for placing me in such exalted company, 
I would humbly suggest that he step on the 
same platform ; for assuredly he ought to be 
there. Can “J. V. N. TV* be iguorunt of the 
long memorial which appeared in the Chi¬ 
nese: Recorder for August lust concerning 
tlu* persecution in Formosa, the 1st clause in 
which had especial reference to troubles in 
Tni-wan foo, “iu which city,” soys he, “there 
were no missionaries.'’ The memorial like¬ 
wise speaks of persecutions for three years 
past, repeated applications by different Brit¬ 
ish Consuls to procure the protection of the 
Christians, &C-, &c. The later stage of the 
proceedings may. have .borne more directly 
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lipnn the merchants, but 41 J. V. N. T." cnn 
hardly deny that the missionaries had a good 
deal to do with the matter. 

Again, your correspondent says that 
the distinction which I make between ap¬ 
pealing against the people to the magistrate, 
and appealing against an inferior to a supe¬ 
rior magistrate, is a distinction without a 
difference. As your correspondent pubs it, 
no doubt it is a distinction without a differ¬ 
ence; but here again he has most unfairly 
represented the matter. The case I drew 
was the distinction between appealing against 
the people to a foreign official, and appealing 
against the acts of that foreign official to a 
higher authority, or to his own civic rights, as 
the case might be. Truly this distinction is 
marked enough. “J. V. N. T.'s” view of 
Consular help, as expressed near the close 
of his paper, is to my mind a very loose 
view, and savours somewhat of that casuistry 
which one had hoped was confined to a cer¬ 
tain class of men in the Romish communion. 
He says, “It is n great mistake to represent 
our appeals to the Consul as an appeal to the 
sword. The Consul is a civil officer. Whether 
force in any given instance shall be employed 
is not to be decided by the missionary, and 
therefore he is not responsible. When it is 
decided by the proper authorities that force 
is necessary, none deprecate the necessity 
more than the missionary.” 

This reasoning is about ns just as was that 
of the old Crusaders, who said that they had 
no desire to kill the infidels, but that if the 
said infidels ran against their swords, there 
was no help for it—they must be killed. 

But to conclude, “ J. V. N. T.” has scarce¬ 
ly comprehended the meaning of the con¬ 
cluding seutence in my paper. The meaning 
is simply this—that if we regard ourselves 
simply as promoters of the work of missions, 
there is not much gained by these appeals to 
Consuls, which often have more to do with 
the advantages of foreigners, as foreigners, 
than with the furtherance of the gospeL 

I have taken up so much of your valuable 
space already, that I must be very brief with 
the reply signed “Arthur Chaloner.” This 
however I should in any case have been, for 
there is very little to call for notice. There 
is just one point in his paper that deserves 
notice. It is the first time I have heard that 
a missionary goes into the interior in two 
capacities—one as a preacher, and the other 
as a foreigner; one to spread the gospel, and 
the other to prepare the way for other for¬ 
eigners (who ?); and that although in his 
capacity as a preacher he may suffer persecu¬ 
tion, yet in his capacity as a foreigner ho must 
fight. This is a new doctrine, and one which 
I should be very sorry indeed to endorse. 


It is gratifying to see how leniently your 
correspondents, “ J. V. N. T.” and “ Arthur 
Chaloner ” are inclined to treat one whom 
they term a “newcomer;" but this desire 
to do so only shews their inability to distin¬ 
guish between things that differ. I had 
thought that there was as much difference 
between saying that a man is a resident of 
no long duration, and saying that he is a 
“new comer,” as there is between saying that 
a man is not very old, and saying that he is 
an infant, 

H. G. 

Hangckow, July 20th, 1869. 


)t ©tjinfse 1£ecor&et 

AND 

MISSIOTST-A-R-ST JOURNAL, 


Rev, S. 1>. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

BIRTHS. 

At Swatow, Jitly 2itl>, a daughter to William Gauld, 
H. D.. of the BnglUh Presbyterian Mission. (This no¬ 
tice was printed Incorrectly In our last.) 

At Canton. August XStli, a 6on to Rev. C. F. Pres¬ 
to. v, of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

At Fuk-wlng, August I7th, n daughter bo Rev. W. 
Lotus, of tiio Rhenish Missionary Society. 

DEATH. 

At Kooshan Monastery, near Foochow, August 30lh r 
Herbert Jeriiax, infant sen of Rev. S. L. and Mrs. 
E. E. Baldwin, of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, aged one month and nine days. 

The August number was sent 

To all ports south of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Douglas. August 4tb. 

To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Negapatam, August 5th. 

To America, per P. M. Steamer of August 
19th from Shanghai. 

REPLY OF REV. MB. DOUGLAS T0~ 
THE “ TIMES.” 

A Reply to the Charges brought against 
Protestant Missions in China. In a Let¬ 
ter addressed to the “ Times.” By the 
Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M. A., Amoy, 
China. 

In a neatly printed pamphlet of 16 pages, 
we have here the best answer that we have 
yet seen to the charges so freely uttered 
against missionaries in the House of Lords, 
and in the columns of the Times and other 
journals, when the Yangcbow troubles were 
under discussion. Mr. Douglas, in a few 
trenchant paragraphs, disposes of the kind 
advice, so frequently urged upon missionaries 
by eclectic philosophers of the Times genus, 
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to combine Confucianism with Christianity, 
and persuade the Chinese to worship God, 
by indulging them in the worship of tlioir 
ancestors. He also shows the utter falsity 
of the charge that missionaries teach the Chi¬ 
nese to forget their ancestors; and the ab¬ 
surdity of the assertion that opposition to 
ancestral worship by missionaries has had 
anything whatever to do with the violent at¬ 
tacks made on them in the cases recently | 
under discussion. He shows that all that is 
asked by missionaries is protection from 
brutal violence, in the exercise of their treaty 
rights ;and then takes-up the arguments urgetl 
for refusing such protection—viz., (1) that 
it is detrimental to the interests of British 
policy, and (2) that it is inconsistent with 
the character of missionary enterprise. In 
answer to the first of these objections, it is 
shown that missionary work does not tend to 
involve the government in war, but that, on 
the contrary, the presence of numerous mis¬ 
sionaries in China is an influence on the 
side of harmony. They are generally 
known to be engaged in a benevolent work, 
and can frequently go with safety where 
there would be much danger to other for¬ 
eigners. The fact is here mentioned, that 
Tseng Kwo-fan, while opposing railways and 
other projected improvements, nevertheless 
favored the toleration of missionaries, even 
in the interior. 

The real causes of opposition to foreigners 
are then briefly referred to. They include 
the dislike of the sea-board people to the in¬ 
troduction of foreign ships and steamers, to 
the great injury of the junk trade; the an¬ 
noyance of the provincial mandarins nt the 
foreign inspectorate of customs, which cuts 
oil their old time tldcvings, and while it en¬ 
riches the central government, makes them 
“ poor indeedthe opium trade, which is 
felt to be ruinous to the health, the morals, 
and the material prosperity of the people; 
the coolie traffic; the report that foreigners 
mean to possess the empire; the supercilious 
treatment of the Chinese by many foreigners; 
the drunkenness and licentiousness of sailors, 
and not a few others; the introduction of 
foreign teachers and appliances into govern¬ 
ment schools nnd arsenals ; and what perhaps 
is most important of all, and yet impossible 
to make understood in foreign lands—the 
disturbance of Fung-slmy throughout tire 
empire. 

The second objection—that the protection 
of missionaries is inconsistent with the char¬ 
acter of their work—is also ably handled. 
Apostolic authority is quoted with effect; 
and the solemn agreement of the Chinese 
government to give such protection, it is 
urecd, should not be suffered to become a 
nullity. 


Mr. Dilke’s letter is ably answered, nnd 
the legality of missionary residence in the 
interior well established. The folly of ap¬ 
plying international law, as recognized among 
Christian nations to Chinn, in its present 
state, is thoroughly exposed. A few other 
matters, connected with the subject, are in¬ 
cidentally noticed, and always with direct 
and convincing language. The whole letter 
impresses one ns the work of a man who has 
truth on his side, who knows what he is talk¬ 
ing about, and has at ready command the 
right words to present bis ideas. Would that 
these same qualities might characterize the 
future utterances of the Times and other 
home journals on these important subjects! 

It is needless to say that this letter, though 
addressed to the Times, and so well calculat¬ 
ed to enlighten its readers on points upon 
which such enlightenment is sadlv needed, 
never appeared in that journal. So much 
plain truth in one dose would be more tbau 
its readers could bear. It was accordingly 
printed in pamphlet form, with an introduc- 
tion by Donald Matlieson. Esq., which con¬ 
tains a concise and truthful statement of the 
various difficulties on Formosa which cul¬ 
minated in the capture of the fort of A nil ring 
by a British naval force, and the establish¬ 
ment of good relations, which continue to 
this day. 

For the sake of trutli, we hope that the 
pamphlet will have a large circulation. 




MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN 
FORMOSA. 


The Medical Mission Work in Formosa. 

Report 1S67-8. By J. L. Maxwell, M. 

D., Edin. 

This is a finely printed pamphlet of twelve 
pages, issued at Birmingham, and dedicated 
“ to those Christian friends in Birmingham 
and elsewhere, who have generously contrib¬ 
uted by their prayers and by their gifts to 
the progress of the medical mission work in 
Formosa.” The Report being issued for cir¬ 
culation in Great Britain, Dr. Maxwell seems 
to find it necessary to argue the cause of 
medical missions for the benefit of those who 
stand in donbt of this agency, and who be¬ 
lieve that mission work ought to he confined 
to the preaching of the gospel. Acknowl¬ 
edging that the latter should have the chief 
place in mission work, he urges that medical 
missions should be recognized as of the high¬ 
est value as a cooperative agency. The 
arguments used are—1st, that medical mis¬ 
sions advauce scientific knowledge, and ex- 

S lode many of the base superstitions of the 
hiuese: 2nd, that they exhibit Christian 
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action in combination with Christian teach¬ 
ing; 3rd, that they are of great value in the 
work of disseminating the truth; 4th, that in 
connection with dispensary and hospital work, 
there is a precious field for direct labour in 
behalf of souls. These arguments are briefly, 
but thoroughly, elaborated; and sustained 
by facts that are familiar to all dwellers in 
China, though perhaps too little known at 
home. In concluding his argument, the Dr. 
says, “I believe that if a fair consideration 
be given to these various pleas, it will be 
found exceedingly difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that in China the medical agency 
is, in connection with the preaching of the 
gospel, a most effective instrument in the ag- 

S ressive work of missions/' We fully in- 
orsc this statements except that for the 
words “exceedingly difficult/’ we would sub¬ 
stitute the word “impossible.” 

The Report then notices at length the dif¬ 
ficulties under which the mission in Formosa 
labored, and which were substantially re¬ 
hearsed in the memorial to the Jiritish Minis¬ 
ter published in our columns last year. 

The medical mission work is represented 
as having assumed a much more imposin'* 
aspect than in previous years. A large hos¬ 
pital has been erected by the sea-side at 
Takao. It provides room for fifty in-patients, 
and has all the requisite accommodations. 
It is built in the style of the Chinese in For¬ 
mosa—the wall of bamboo, with lath and 
plaster, the floors of brick, and the roof of 
tiles. Including the ground, it cost about 
11300. and is believed to be “ probably the 
most lightsome and cheerful of all the mis¬ 
sion hospitals in China." When the Report 
was written, there were from 15 to 20 in¬ 
patients. Takao being a small place, the out¬ 
patients numbered only from six to ten daily. 
The number of patients visited in the coun¬ 
try probably amounted to several thousands. 
The in-patients in 18(37 were 150, of whom 
U') less than 59 were cases of severe ulcer of 
the lower extremity. Twenty-five cases of 
severe intermittent fever were treated in the 
hospital; twenty-five operations performed 
on the eye; five cases of acute and two of 
chronic rheumatism treated. One amputa¬ 
tion was performed, in a case of extreme 
disease of the ankle joint. 

We do not doubt that the medical work 
in Formosa will do much to overcome the 
prejudices awakened by the slanderers of the 
mission—a class composed mainly of ymnen 
runners, who seem to be even more utterly 
vile and malicious in Formosa than on the 
mainland. We wish the able and zealous 
medical missionary all success in his truly 
self-denying and laborious work. 


THE PEKING HOSPITAL. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Peking 
Hospital, in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society, under the care of 
John Dudgeon, M. D., C. M. For the 
Year 1868. 

Dr. Dudgeon, as usual, gives us a very in¬ 
teresting report—not by any means confining 
himself to dry statistics. The total number 
of patients treated during the year was 
13,263, of whom only 24 were in-patients— 
only those whose cases require operation or 
close attention, anti those who couie from a 
distance, being admitted into the hospital. Of 
the out-patieuts, 10,369 were males, and 
2,870 females. 

The diseases treated were mostly of a 
chronic nature; and the patients were from 
all the northern provinces—chiefly from 
Chihli, Shantung and Shansi. Many Coreans 
and Mongolians arc also included in the list 
—among the latter a Mongolian prince. 
Mongolians, who come to Pekin" in the win¬ 
ter, apply for medicines to supply themselves 
and their friends until the next winter, when 
they return, bringing presents of fowls, rab¬ 
bits, antelopes, &c. 

A smaller number of opium smokers than 
usual applied for relief, on account of the 
stringent rules adopted to avoid being im¬ 
posed upon by those who had no sincere de¬ 
sire to abandon tlic habit. 

The general healthiness of Peking is attrib¬ 
uted to the bracing winter climate, the com¬ 
parative shortness of the hot season, and the 
copious supply of good water and vegetables; 
and this notwithstanding bad ventilation, in¬ 
sufficient clothing, rampant poverty, defect¬ 
ive drainage, the titter absence of all sanitary 
measures, and the frequent ebullitions of 
anger, for which the Chinese are noted. 

Many cases of unsound ness of mind come 
under treatment, but there are very few of a 
violent character. 

Rupture is very frequent; and the Chinese 
truss, although on the same principle as the 
foreign, is described as “clumsy, heavy am! 
ineffective.” The Chinese sometimes treat 
rupture by acupuncture, under the impres¬ 
sion that it is a collection of air. 

Diseases of the eye are especially numerous, 
and multitudes in Peking lose their sight en¬ 
tirely, who might be cured by coming early 
to the hospital. Several had cases of cancer 
and other interesting diseases are mentioned: 
and the Dr. grows especially eloquent over 
an “osteo-sarcomatous tumor of the right 
ankle” of a small-footed Chinese woman, n> 
inspect which the physicians of the French 
and Russian legations were called in—the 
former of whom made a “ series of beautiful 
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drawings ”■—rough wood cuts of which ac¬ 
company the Report. 

A formidable- tumor of the right lower 
jaw, involving the whole of that aide of the 
face and neck, and encroaching seriously up¬ 
on the mouth and eye, was removed from a 
limn 74 years old. Dr. Buskell assisted in the 
operation. 

A dispensary was commenced at Tientsin 
in December, through the exertions of the 
missionaries of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety. At the end of two months, 900 eases 
had been treated ; and it is hoped that event¬ 
ually a medical missionary tnay be secured 
for this station. 

The receipts for the year were 313 taels, 
9(> cents; the expenses 290 taels, 70 cents. 
Most of the medicines are Supplied by the 
London Missionary Society, and their cost is 
not included m the above figures. 

A thermometrica! report shows the max¬ 
imum range of the thermometer by day to 
have been, from 4o° in February to 98° iu 
June and July; by night, from 27° in Janu¬ 
ary to 78° in June. The minimum range 
by day was from 22° ir» January to 79° iu 
July ; by night from 5° in January to GO® in 
July. The day average from 34° in Janu¬ 
ary to 91° iu July, and the might average 
from 15® in January to 71° in July. 

The appendix contains notes on opium 
smoking, and on small feet, the information 
contained, in which has already been given to 
our readers in the articles of Dr. Dudgeon 
on those subjects. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—-Addresses were presented to the Hon. 
J. Ross Browne by both the British and 
American residents of Shanghai, prior to his 
departure from that port to the United States 
in July. These addresses expressed regret 
that a Minister having so correct a view of 
the relations of (.'tiiuu and 'European nations 
should be recalled at this juncture, and a 
hope that lie might greatly contribute toward 
the enlightenment of the public mind in the 
Li nited State in regard to the realstote of affairs 
iu China. The reply of Mr. Browne to these 
addresses is remarkable for its thorough and 
comprehensive view of the relations—past, 
present and future—between China and for¬ 
eign nations. China, its government, its poli¬ 
cy, its true position in the scale of nations, 
are all estimated at their just value; and the 
true method of dealing w-itli such a nation is 
ably pointed out. The government of the 
United States cannot do itself a greater honor, 
nor render its citizens in China aud the cause 


of true progress a better service, than by re¬ 
turning Mr. Browne to the post lie is cv’ciy' 
way so competent to fill. Now that Mr. 
Howard is understood to have resigned the 
position, we hope that Mr. Browne’s return 
may be secured. A memorable dispatch, ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Browne to Prince Rung 
last November, is also published. Material 
progress, in the direction of railways, steam¬ 
ers, and the working of coni mines under 
foreign auspices, is urged with great ability; 
1 but the ears of the government seem to be 
I shut to the language of reason and good 
j sense, while its embassy is boasting of its 
j civilization and progress iu the courts of 
I Europe. We would be glad to publish these 
I able documents, but their great length and 
| the extremely crowded state of our columns 
forbid. 

—The press of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at. Foochow has just issued, 

: under the auspices of the British and For- 
i oign Bible Society, a Reference Testament. 

| This work has been prepared by the Rev. A. 
i W. Cribb, of the Church Missionary Society, 
i It uses Chinese abbreviated numerals to rep¬ 
resent the chapters and verses referred to. 
It will no doubt be found a very useful and 
popular work. The version used is that 
known as the Medlnirst version. The Ref¬ 
erence Testament formerly printed at the 
same press, and which was prepared by Rev. 
O. Gibson, is of the Bridgman version, and 
the references are printed in Arabic figures. 
• With the two, perhaps, all parties can be sat¬ 
isfied. 

—We have received the middle volume of 
the New Testament in Mandarin colloquial, 
embracing the books from Romans to Phile¬ 
mon, inclusive. The translators will please 
accept our thanks for the same. Wc under¬ 
stand that they are now at work on Rcvela- 
! tion, and that the issue of ihe complete New 
j Testament mav soon he expected. 

! —Rev. M. H. Houston has sent us a de- 
1 fence of slavery, in answer to the statement 
I of “Arthur Chuloner” that slaves should not 
j he purchased by Chinese or any other Chris- 
' tians, except for emancipation. Our love for 
free discussion is so great that wc regret very 
much that we cannot publish Mr. Houston's 
communication. But we really have not 
space to go over the slavery discussion in the 
Rkcoroes. All the arguments advanced by 
Mr. H. are familiar to “Arthur Ckaloncr" 
and those who think with him; and all the 
arguments against slavery are no doubt famil¬ 
iar to Mr. Houston and those who agree 
with him. The whole discussion is accessible 
! to all our readers; aud if we should opeu our 
1 columns to republish it, our space would soon 
be entirely absorbed. We supposed t-here 
would be uc difference of opinion in regard 
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to Chinese slavery, which has only two 
sources—the sale by parents of their own 
children, and the sale by kidnappers of other 
people's children; and that the only ques¬ 
tion would be, ore the inti really slaves? 
Perhaps we arc still correct in this opinion, 
:is Mr. II. seems rather to object to the broad 
.statement of “Arthur Chaloner," than to his 
opinion in regard to Chinese slaves particu¬ 
larly. 

—A correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that no hair ornament was valued at 
n*2o. in tin- estimate of losses by the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor's party at Yangchow. lie seems 
i<i think that this was conceded by “ Arthur 
Chaloner" in our June number. We have 
ahvavs understood that the hair ornament 
was only one article among many, that were 
estimated in the aggregate atii25. This is 
the true state of the case, and wc think that 
most of our readers have had the right im¬ 
pression concerning it. 

—Through some singular oversight the 
names of the members of the American 
.Methodist Episcopal Mission at Peking were 
omitted from the list of Protestant Mission¬ 
aries in our last number. Will our readers 
please add to Peking in that list— 

American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Rev. L. N. Wheeler, lsfib. 

Mrs. M. E. Wheeler, ISOG. 

Rev. II. II. Lowry, 1S67. 

Mrs. P. N. Lowry, 1SG7. 

Also add to the Kalgan list, the name of 
Mrs. Isabella It. Williams, 1S66. 

—-Rev. Calvin Kingsley, D. D., one of the 
Bishops of the Amerieau Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, has started on a tour around the 
world in the exercise of his episcopal duties. 
In June, lie presided at the Colorado Con¬ 
ference; in July and August, lie was to visit 
Oregon, Nevada anti California ; as this 
paper goes forth to our readers, he is about 
starting from San Francisco for Shanghai, 
where he expects to arrive Oct. 6th; thence 
he will visit the M. E. Missions in Peking 
atul Kiukiung. and will reach Foochow in the 
latter part of November—where, if it seems 
advisable, be will organize the China Confer¬ 
ence of the M. E. Church; thence lie goes 
to India, and holds a Conference in the 
Northwest Province; thence to Constan¬ 
tinople, and through the mission field 
of his church in Bulgaria; thence through 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark and Sweden 
to France ; thence home to the United States, 
where he expects to arrive in time to take 
his part in the autumn Conferences of 1870. 
A pretty fair portion of “Wesley’s Parish' 
will thus come under his observation. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


TinvG-CRAtT. —Rev. L. D. Chapin 
writes, July 29th:—“Our work at this 
station is in as hopefnl a state as could 
be expected, considering that it has 
been occupied less than two years. I 
have baptized nine adults in all, of whom 
eight are still church members in reg¬ 
ular standing. I am trying to train 
them from the first to feel that the 
work is theirs even more than ours; 
and with a little help from persons 
outside the church, they are giving at 
the rate of about $40 per year toward 
the support of a native preacher and 
Bible woman. Several of them have 
adopted the principle of giving one- 
tenth of their income.” 

Newcuwaxg. —Dr. Dudgeon writes 
from Peking, July 22nd:—“Wang Sien 
Slieng, Mr. Burns’ evangelist at New- 
chwang, paid us a visit the other day. 
He came to take his wife and family to 
Newchwang. He was converted under 
the labors of Mr. Edkins, and accompa¬ 
nied Mr. Burns to Yingtsi in the 
autumn of 1S67- Mr. Burns spoke of 
him in the highest terms; and since 
the lamented death of Ins pastor and 
co-labourer, Wang lias been carrying 
forward evangelistic work very success- 
fully under the superintendence of one oi 
the merchants there, and aided by funds 
drawn from the community at New¬ 
ell wang and the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. lie is now employed by the 
Rev- Mr. Waddell and Dr. Hunter, 
the newly arrived missionaries from 
that chuveh at that port. They brought 
with them a suitable address and testi¬ 
monial from the Sabbath School of 
Ballymena in Ireland to Wang. The 
testimonial consisted of a handsome 
silver watch, and the address beautifully 
printed on card board. He values this 
mark of the church’s esteem for him as, 
the companion and catechist of the late 
Rev. W. C- Burns, Very bighl , and 
has had it carefully translated. It will 
doubtless be handed down as an heir¬ 
loom in his family. The circumstance 
is worthy of note, on account of its 
rarity.” 
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Chtjsa.n'.— Rev. M. J. Knowlton, 
writes from Niugpo; June 10th:—“Last 
Sabbath I baptized four converts on 
the island of Chusan. There is a Bap¬ 
tist church on the island, numbering 
over 40 members. There are three 
preaching places there; two native 
preachers, and one colporteur.” 

Foochow. —We are glad to learn that 
the efforts of the British Consul to 
secure indemnity to the Church Mission 
for. the destruction of their chapel at 
Lo-ngwong are so far successful, that 
full reparation is promised by the 
authorities here. The District Magis¬ 
trate has been degraded ; and it is re¬ 
ported that the yamen runners have 
contributed, at the rate of $20 a head, 
under the compulsion of their superiors, 
to make good the losses of the Mission. 
This is eminently proper, as they were 
the chief agents in the riot. 

Taiwan.— T)r. Maxwell writes, July 
28th:— “Since I last wrote you, we 
have had the privilege of receiving 
seven men into the church in Taiwan 
foo. The services, though quite public 
were absolutely free from amiovance. 

- v 

The Hospital is well attended, and the 
peopte in the city are as respectful to my 
wife and myself as we could expect.” 

Takao. —Rev. Ii. Ritchie writes,; 
July 27th:— 

“ Our work makes hopeful progress. j 
On July 11th. at our inland station—| 
A-li-kang—five persons were baptised, j 
this being the first occasion on which I 
Christ’s ordinances have been dispensed : 
in the place. A few weeks ago one of 
the parties admitted made a bonfire of 
his idols and tablets, in the presence of 
his fellow villagers. His neighbours 
severely rebuked him, vowing these 
gods would smite his little girl to death, 
who was at the time ill with fever. 
He boldly declared that these were 
gods of wood and stone, and even 
although the Heavenly Father should j 
take away bis child’s life, he would j 
still trust him. The child, however, | 
was quite well in a few days. Among i 
the five admitted, one belongs to the ] 
aboriginal settlers whose villages skirt ] 
the base of the hills. They act as middle 
men between the mountain savages 


and the Chinese, and are characterised 
by a simplicity and want of prejudice, 
combined with a hereditary idea that 
all foreigners hold to them the relation 
of brethren.” 

Canton. —Rev. H V. Noyes writes, 
July 22nd:—“ Rev. Messrs. Preston and 
Selby have just returned from a trip of 
fivedaysimo the country. Among other 
matters of interest, they speak of their 
kind reception at the native village of 
one of their chapel keepers in Canton. 
This man bad been notoriously wicked, 
but was afterwards converted and pro¬ 
fessed the religion of Christ. With 
tins the villagers were greatly dis¬ 
pleased ; but as time passed on, and 
thev saw the change iu this convert’s 
life, their displeasure was changed to 
gladness, and now they were prepared 
to give the first missionaries who had 
ever visited their village a most cordial 
welcome—thus furnishing another illus¬ 
tration of the influence of mission effort 
beyond the circle of immediate converts. 
Here a whole village had been favorably 
impressed by the conversion of one 
man.” 

Mr. Noyes again writes, Aug. 7th :— 
“Rev. Mr. Graves received a letter 
some time since from his native assistant 
at Wuchau in the province of Kwangsi, 
saying that orders had been given by 
the Chinese authorities to suppress that 
station. Officers were afterwards sent- to 
examine, who reported that nothing 
wrong was being done, and so the dis¬ 
pensary and chapel work is allowed to 
go on. The assistants however were 
charged to beware of doing anything to 
create disturbance. 

“ An interesting fact in connection 
with our work here is that Chinese 
scholars have of late, at considerable 
expense, opened several places in the 
city for daily exhorting the people to 
the practice of such moral virtues as 
their creed contains. Some of them say 
that it is only the revival of an old cus¬ 
tom, long fallen into disuse; others that 
it is entirely new. Probably the nearest 
approach to it that has existed before, 
has been the reading of the Sacred Edict 
on the 1st and loth of the month.” 


Printed by ROZA-RJO, Mar?ai. ii Co. Foochow. 
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A cl in rue not mi frequently preferred 
against. Buddhism by Christ inn writers 
is that it is an atheistical system, mean¬ 
ing thereby that it does not. teach or 
acknowledge any self-existent and su¬ 
preme deity. 1 However true this inav 
be of some sections of Buddhists, it is 
not the less true that the popular relig¬ 
ion presents a considerable number of 
sacred persons and objects for the 
adoration of its devout believers. In 
China several deifies of a national or 
local character have, as is well known, 
been added to those which properly 
belong to Buddhism as introduced into 
the country. They are not, however, 
a part of this religion, any more than 
they are of Confucianism or Taoism; 
and their images are lodged in the 
temples simply as guests. The proper 
objects of worship are not very dilifer¬ 
ent in China from those of other Bud¬ 
dhist countries; and'I shall now pro¬ 
ceed to give some account of them, 
beginning with the Buddhas. 

The word Fo or Fu and in old 
Chinese Pul , is the usual mode of re¬ 
presenting in this language the Sanscrit 
word Buddha. Fo-V-o and Fu- 

t'u ' are two otlier and more 

exact ways of transliterating the same 
word, but they are not so frequently 
employed as the single character Fo. 

1 See Ed kins in .V. C. it, Xo. 239. Ncnncjcr lCKartls 
it as “ one ybu*- of the npiiorirmitu of Pantheism. 
The whole of his clwpter on the Mnuicbenns is 
well worthy of being studied. Church History, 
Vol. 1- i>. 478, Sic. (Aiiiciicn.ii translation.) See 
also M. MU Her, Chips frotu ;* German-Workshop, 
Vol. 1. p.'24«. 

* 2 Ml Tuan-lin, ch. 326. 


The Chinese translate the word Bud¬ 
dha by chiao which they inter¬ 

pret. as meaning “ roused from sleep” 
—the Buddha being one who has been 
awakened from the dreamy sleep of 
corporeal existence. 3 This is a literal 
translation of the Sanscrit word, which 
is the perfect passive participle of tlie 
verb budk, and has along with other 
significations that of being aroused as 
from sleep. The character chiao , like 
its Sanscrit equivalent (btidh), also 
means to perceive or know, and the 
Buddha is he who knows or is wise— 
llie enlighte icd. Another translation 
is eking chiao 1 or clear per¬ 

ception—the Buddha being one who 
has attained to a true perception of all 
things. Some again render the word 
Fa by chiao u>n ronse 

consciousness; and the Buddha in this 
sense is the being who awakens all liv- 
ing creatures into a state of true con¬ 
sciousness. 5 It matters comparatively 
little, however, in what way the word 
be translated. It denotes a superhu¬ 
man being—one who can move from 
place to place without effort oi the use 
of means, and who can become visible 
and invisible at pleasure. u The Bud¬ 
dha is omniscient. He is also free from 
the passions and desires which attend 
mortality, and he is exempt from change 
or death. Some, as we shall probably 
see hereafter, do not associate with' the 
name the existence of any substantial 
reality whatever, but regard Buddha 
as being merely mail’s moral nature, 
pure and perfect. 7 

The attainment of Buddhastiip is not 

3 Sec tho Yuan-chien, Ac., cli. 317. 

4 Ma Tuiin-liu, as above. 

5 Sco Raug-bsl’k Dictionary, art. jfjjj . Yunu-tthicu, 
Ac., ch. 317. 

6 Ynnn-chien, Ac., us above. 

7 Such arc Bodldhartuu and bis followers. 
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an easy matter, but on the contrary at- , 
tended with difficulties apparently in¬ 
superable. The process through which 
the candidate has to go is like that to 
which the ore is subjected before the 
fine gold can be obtained. The soul 
must, as it were, pass through the cru¬ 
cible, and be freed from all the dross 
of corporeal existence. Nor is it in 
one lifetime, but in the course of suc¬ 
cessive existences only, that the sins 
done in the body can be thus expiated, 
and redeeming merit be acquired. Nor 
is this merit to be confined to the pu¬ 
rification of self; buthe who aspires to 
be Buddha must also save others from 
the evils of repeated births, and all the 
ills that flesh is heir to . 8 Once a Bud¬ 
dha, however, his glory is inconceiva¬ 
ble. He is above the kings of all the 
earth—above the demons and genii 
who invisibly administer the affairs of i 
men—above all the gods that dwell in 
the heavens, and even Shakra and the 
great god Brahma offer him worship. 

The number of Buddhas is apparent¬ 
ly unlimited—many having already ap¬ 
peared, and many being destined yet 
to appear. I shall first give a short ac¬ 
count of those who were the predeces¬ 
sors of Gotama, then of this latter, and 
afterwards of other Buddhas who are 
not genuine or who are yet to conic. 
Those who are supposed to have exists 
ed anterior to Gotama appear to be en¬ 
tirely fictitious. Some writers suppose 
that they were invented by the latter 
in order to give the support of antiqui¬ 
ty to his doctrines; but these beings 
are perhaps indebted for their exist¬ 
ence to the imaginations of Gotama’s 
disciples. Very vigorous too must have 
been their imaginations, and very free 
the scope given to them. Millions on 
millions of years have elapsed since the 
first Buddha appeared, and it would be 
impossible to enumerate his successors. 
Some Chinese authorities assert that 
the line of succession has never been in¬ 
terrupted ; but in this they differ from 
the Cingalese and other writers. s 

Of these remote and fabulous Bud¬ 
dhas, the only one I shall mention is the 

g Yuan-clilcn, ic., as above. 

0 Sco the Wn-ttng-hui-yuan, cli. 1, anti compare 
Hardy, Manual of Buddlsm, p. 95. 


Jan-i&Hfl Fo , Lamp bunting Bud¬ 

dha—that is, the Buddha who illumin¬ 
ates brightly, a translation of the San¬ 
scrit Dipankara . 1 This being is men¬ 
tioned in many of the sacred hooks, and 
Gotama is usually represented as speak¬ 
ing of him in very high terms. It was 
lie who, during the time he was Bud¬ 
dha incarnate, predicted the future ex¬ 
altation to that glory of Gotama, then 
a virtuous prince. The Chinese pil¬ 
grims in their travels through India 
and other countries found many lopes 
and pagodas erected in commemoration 
of the meeting of these two, - and they 
and other Chinese writers seem to have 
had a firm belief in the historical exist¬ 
ence of Jan-teng Fo. 

Descending from this incalculable 
antiquity, we come to the present or 
l Bhadra Kalpu (in Chinese 
in which a thousand Buddhas were 
predicted to appear, and iu connection 
with whom the following legend is 
related.* In ancient days there lived 
on the banks of the Ganges a rajah, 
whose queen on one occasion gave birth 
to an apparently shapeless and mon¬ 
strous progeny. The rajah upbraided 
her on account of the unnatural birth, 
and the queen in anger wrapt it up in 
some cloth, and threw it into the 
Ganges. The parcel was soon after 
observed by a neighbouring rajah, who 
lifted it out of the water, and ou open¬ 
ing it found therein a thousand boy- 
babies. These he took home to his 
palace and educated, and they all grew 
up to be young men of great prowess 
and abilities. Their fame spread over¬ 
all the country; and as their arms were 
always successful, they became «greatly 
dreaded in battle. In the course of 
time it came to pas9 that the foster- 
father of the thousand youths made 

1 He is also called Thig-kwawj . Both 

expression* mo Intended to Indicate that tbo be¬ 
ing was bright ns a lump. Mr. EAkins say8 that 
a black tjnnge behind tliat of Julni (Gotama) 
generally represents this Buddha, H. C. H„ No. 19S. 
T*be literal translation of the name Is tamp-lf ghtcr, 
and tho origin and history of this Buddha are 

given in a # Fa-ynan-chu-lin, 

ch. 35. 

2 Soc Mcnioires do Jliouen-thsaug, Vol. 1, p. 97. 

3 This legond is taken from the Fo-kuo-kL 
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war against their natural father, and 
invaded his country. The latter rajah 
was greatly distressed when lie heard 
that the army of brothers was coming 
to attack him. The queen, however, 
bade him be of good courage; and prom¬ 
ised to repel the enemy, if a chamber 
Avere built for her on the city wall. 
The rajah caused the chamber to be 
built, and when the enemy encamped 
outside the city, the queen ascended 
the wall, aud called out. to the thousand 
brothers to desist from fighting against 
their mother. As they would not be¬ 
lieve that she avos their mother, the 
queen showed them her breasts furnish¬ 
ed with the means of suckling a thou¬ 
sand babies. They thereupon became 
convinced, shot their arrows in the air, 
and returned to their home. These 
thousand brothers Avere the thousand 
Buddhas, and Got-ama pointed out to 
his disciples the place where he had 
shot his arroAvs along with the others. 
On this spot a pagoda was erected in 
alter days, which preserved the memo¬ 
ry of the legend. 

It is supposed, however, that up to 
the present only seven Buddhas have 
appeared during this kalpa. Of these 
the first is Pi-p'o-sht Mi: ^ p, in 
Sanscrit Viyasyin, Avho converted 
343,000 4 individuals, and in whose time 
man’s age attained to 80,000 years. 
His successor Avas Shi-chH P IK’ in 
Sanscrit Sihhim , who converted 250,000 
persons, and duriug whose earthly ex¬ 
istence mau lived to the age of 70,000 
years. After him came* PisM-fu 

or Visvabhu , at whose appear¬ 
ance human lifetime had dwindled down 
to 60,000 years, aud who succeeded in 
converting only 130,000 iudiAuduals. 6 
Some Chinese writers, however, agree- 
ingin this particular with the Cingalese, 
put the three above-mentioned Buddhas 
in a previous kalpa, and sepavate them 
by a considerable interval from their 
successor. c The fourth in the list is 

4 Mr. Edkina has 34,800. 

£> Edkins calls these three Buddhas respectively 
Bibit, Shlchl. and Bulahova. N. O. JB., No. 198. 
For myth about tliciv connection with Napaul, 
sco Buruoaf, Lotus do la Bonne Loi, p. £03. 

6 Sec Wu-teng-liul-yimn, ch. 1. Fa-yaan-cbu-lin, 
ch. 8. 


Chu (or k i )-liu-sun ifjjJ ^ or 

KrnkucliandaJ Avho belonged to the Brah¬ 
man caste. Next to him comes Ku-na-she- 
mo-m ^ or Kuna- 

gamuni , who also belonged to the caste 
of Brahmans. The immediate prede¬ 
cessor of Gotama was Chia (or k'l)-yeh 
Mm, in Sanscrit Kasyapa. He too 
was of tile Brahman caste, and taught 
at Benares . 4 The works from which 
the above particulars are derived give 
not only theage-of human beings at the 
time of the appearance of each of the 
above Buddhas, but also state the 
names of his father and mother, the 
number of men whom he saA r ed, and 
the names of his two best disciples, to¬ 
gether with the tree under lvhich he 
attained Buddbaship. Some western 
scholars have regarded the last three 
Buddhas as veal, historical individuals, 
and have calculated the dates of their 
existence . 9 Cunningham thinks they 
were “ probably heroes or saints, avIio 
had obtained the respect of their fel¬ 
low-countrymen during life, and their 
reverence after death .” 1 In several Chi¬ 
nese works also we find all the seven 
Buddhas treated of in the same man¬ 
ner, and apparently regarded as all 
equally historical. Even, however, if 
it be allowed that some of the six who 
are said to have preceded Gotama did 
actually exist, still all the details of 
their lives and actions must be regard¬ 
ed as the inventions of a later period, 
and it seems better to consider them as 
simply imaginary beings. 

After these, hoAvevev, we come to an 
individual about whose earthly exist¬ 
ence there cannot now be any doubt. 
I mean Gotama, or Shakyamnui, re¬ 
puted the seventh Buddha of the pres¬ 
ent kalpa. To no other man, perhaps, 
has it ever been given to exercise so 
much influence over the minds of men 
and the destinies of nations. The auth¬ 
or of a religion, at first apparently only 
a variety of that of his own district, his 
name has become a household word of 

7 Also culled Nakusanda. 

8 Bdklns culls these throe Kuluean, Kurmsbeuiuui, 
and Kashiapn, respectively. 

9 See Hardy. Mac uni, he., p. 87. 

1 The Bhilia Topes, p. 10. 
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reverence among millions of people 
who own little or no connection with 
his brethren. Yet the glory which lias 
gathered around the name of this his¬ 
torical individual 1ms utterly dazzled 
the eyes of his followers, and made 
them forget the real man in order to 
grasp at a fictitious deity. 

A detailed account of the life of Go- 
tama will be found in many works, and 
it is not necessary here to do more t han 
merely sketch it in outline. In the 7th 
century B. C., there ■ reigned a king 
over a province in the northeast of In¬ 
dia, the capital of which was Knpila- 
vastu (in Chinese Bit * 

The king’s name was Suddhodana (in 
Chinese "If" Hg and his 

queen’s name Mahamaya (in Chinese 
J§£ fqj jffl), 4 and they both be¬ 
longed to the kshatuya or military 
caste. They had a son born to them, 
whom they named Siddhartha; 5 but as 
his mother died a few da vs after giving 
birth to him, the child was entrusted 
to the care of a kind aunt, from whom 
he derived the name by which he is 
better known, Gotama. This child 
seems to have developed into a hand¬ 
some and thoughtful youth, of whom 
great expectations were formed. Ilis 
father, however, became displeased at 
the religious and melancholy tone which 
pervaded the prince’s life, and tried to 
educate him in the arts and accomplish¬ 
ments suit ed to the future occupant of 
a great throne. Gotama accordingly 
became not only skilful in archery, 
wrestling, and other similar manly exer¬ 
cises, but also was well read in the 
Vedas and other literature of his coun¬ 
try. When he had attained a suitable 
age, his father procured for him a fair 
aud accomplished princess named Go- 
pa, 0 or, according to others, Yasod- 

2 Also written jjjfl j|§ |fg. 

3 Translated into Chinese Chlntj-fan if fit 
—i. e., dean food. 

4 Translated It is Toshu 1. «■, great 

doceit. 

0 In Chinese 

6 In Chinese Ku-pi-ya ffljUSkW- 


hara, 7 8 and whirled Inm into all the ex¬ 
citement of royal life, forbidding the 
j sevants of the palace to discourse with 
! their youthful master on any gloomy 
, subject. The old coachman, however, 

! who seems to have been of a disposition 
, at once meditative and garrulous, could 
not refrain from preaching on the old 
j man, the leper, the corpse, and the re- 
. ligions ascetic, whom they saw at va- 
! i ions times on their drives. The sight 
| of these objects produced a great effect 
[ on the mind of the young prince, who 
I now became irreclaimably convinced of 
j the miseries of life, aud resolved to 
j seek a purer way for himself, and im- 
j part it when attained to others. Very 
I noble indeed was the ambition which 
’ took hold of this melancholy youth. 
To reign ns a great king amid all that 
1 could minister to vanity or passion—to 
I be courted by the high and feared by 
j the low—to be rich in the spoils of the 
world—all seemed to him contemptible, 
j and even wicked. The honour to which 
| he aspired was to be the saviour of 
j mankind—to redeem the countless mill¬ 
ions that, would be born into the world 
from their sins aud sorrows, and guide 
rthem in a way leading to eternal peace. 
Perhaps, as lias been suggested, the 
■disasters which befel his father’s house 
in war may have contributed to the 
decision which lie now formed to be- 
icomc a religious devotee. s However 
that may be, Gotama, being haunted 
by the conviction that lie had a mission 
■ to suffering humanity, tore himself 
, away from his wife and infant sou, and 
fled into the woods. lie assumed the 
; garb of a recluse, and joined himself to 
: one after another of the Brahman hcr- 
: mils who professed to teach the way 
| of obtaining a final release from the 
j miseries of corporeal existence. He 
j found out, however, that these could 
jnot teach him what ho wanted; and he 
retired into solitude, to study his own 
heart and ponder on the ways of the 
world. He wandered about as one of 
whom the world was not worthy, scant- 
ily covered with the skin of a wild 
animal or the bark of a tree, fasting, 

7 In Chinese Ya-slia-t‘o-lo jf||J jjfjjjj 

8 See Wawiljcw, ner Buddhisms, p. 12. 
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and doing oilier penances of which wo 
read with incredulity. For six vear.«. 
lie led this kind of life, and yet- even 
thus he con id not obtain the way of re¬ 
lease from sin and pain. At last, how¬ 
ever, lie thought he had discovered this 
way, and lie immediately proceeded to 
teach it to others. It was at Benares 
that Gotama first preached, or, in Bud¬ 
dhist language, first turned the wheel 
of the Law, and it was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ol the sacred city that he 
made some of his earliest and most 
devoted converts. For more than for¬ 
ty years he continued to travel about 
the country, teaching the evils of re¬ 
newed birth, the excellence of a vir¬ 
tuous life, the bliss of the final Nirvana, 
and the vanity of all mundane exist¬ 
ence. The Atheists and Brahmans and 
Fi rc-worshippevs were strongly op¬ 
posed to the novel doctrines, and did 
their utmost against them and their 
author. It was not so much, however, 
on account of his doctrines being new 
that the Brahmans opposed Gotama, as 
indeed in many points they differed lit- 
tle from their own views. They ob¬ 
jected to this man making religion 
common—ottering it and its blessings 
equally to the proud twice-born and 
the disowned pariah. Gotama rtlso 
wished to soften the tyranny of caste 
in civil life, and introduce other so¬ 
cial reforms which were naturally dis¬ 
tasteful to the Brahmans and other in¬ 
terested parties. a Notwithstanding 
this opposition, he seems to have had 
considerable success in his benevolent 
work. At Rajagriha, Benares, Shra- 
vasti, and many other places, he had 
large numbers of followers, many of 
whom were enthusiastically devoted to 
hint. The pensive grace and melan¬ 
choly beauty of tbe royal preacher—the 
austere, self-denying life which he led— 
and the eloquent wo:ds of contempt 
for the joys and sorrows of this life, of 
praise for the practice of virtue, aud of 
the far-off hope of eternal cahu—all 
combined to win for him loving aud 


' faithful disciples. 1 Old age, however, 

' came even upon Gotama, and in his 
eightieth year lie died at Kusinara in 
North India, B. C. 543, from a dtar- 
j rhcea brought on by eating a piece of 
| had pork. Ilis remains were burnt, 
j but small relics of them were preserved 
j —at first, perhaps, only ns dear tokens 
> of the departed master. In after years, 
when his disciples called to mind the 
great and good deeds which they had 
seen Gotama perform, and the words 
of loving earnest counsel which they 
, had heard from his lips, they began to 
think of him as more than man. They 
and. the generations which succeeded 
j surrounded his memory with tales and 
1 legends, which at first were pure aud 
: noble, though often very extravagant, 

| but which finally became impure, and 
; low, and still more extravagant. As it 
is not, however, the Gotama faintly 
povtrayed above, but a being surround¬ 
ed with wonders and miracles in whom 
devout Buddhists believe, I must now 
proceed to give some account of what 
we profanely call the legendary life of 
this individual. 

The scene opens in heaven. When 
Iv&syapa, the last Buddha, was about 
to become incarnate on earth, he had 
appointed Hu-ming =l| 0 ^ P'vsa 2 to 
reign for him in the heaven of the Tu- 
shitas. The time had now arrived when 
this being must himself descend to 
earth, and be horn among men. He ac¬ 
cordingly bade farewell to the discon¬ 
solate celestials, comforting them by 
the assurance that he would return to 
preach the law to them also. The con¬ 
scious heavens and earth testified their 
sympathy with Hu-ming P‘usa, as he 
descended to earth bearing the outward 


3 Burnout Jins stated very clearly Gotnmn's rtlu- 
tions to tlio Brnlunntis mid to the general state of 
Indian society nt hi* time. Sco the Introduction 
a r Histoire du Buddhiswe Imlieu, p. 152, iic. 
Compare* M. Miiller, Cldps trorn ft German Work¬ 
shop, Vol. I, p. 237. 


Mention will be tnndc of some ot these disciples a 
little Iwlow. 

Iu Sauscrit, Prabhapdla Bodhisattwa—that is, tlio 
P* usa who defends splendour. Soo the vjjfjj 

$0 ^ jit pB’ and , 

ch. 8. Julfcn, however, makes this C'usa prophecy 
to Knsynpa the future Buddliasbip of Shnkvu- 
muui. Memo! res de HSeuen-thsuug, Vol. 1, p. 358. 
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semblance of a beautiful elephant, Ma- 
harnaya, the queen of Suddhodana, who 
reigned over Kapilavastu, was the wo¬ 
man honoured by fate to be the means 
of his incarnation ; and she dreamt this 
night that a beautiful elephant several 
times circumambulated her sleeping 
body. 3 This dream she related to the 
king, who consulted the learned Brah¬ 
mans of his court as to the interpreta¬ 
tion thereof. These men told the king 
that what wa3 signified by the dream 
was that the queen would give birth to 
a son, who would become either a uni¬ 
versal monarch or a Buddha. It must 
be stated, however, that the story of 
the marvellous conception of the future 
Buddha is by some regarded as mythic¬ 
al. When the time approached for the 
birth of her child, Queen Mahamaya 
undertook a journey, attended by a 
numerous retiuue, with the intention 
of visiting her parents. On her way 
she came to the Lumbini (in Chinese 

MB 3: M) 4 garden, where she re¬ 
mained to rest for a time. While stand¬ 
ing under one of the trees, 5 the pains 
of travail came upon her, and the infant 
emerged into the world from beneath 
her right arm, not unaided by the gveat 
god Shakra. He was horn pure as the 
white lotus, and bright as the full moon. 
The ffod who had acted as midwife also 

O 

brought fine clothes in which to wrap 
the baby, and the Devas and Nagas 
brought a gold-handled umbrella to 
screen him from the sun, and scattered 
sweet-smelling flowers, and made joyful 
melody. 6 Six 'different kinds of earth¬ 
quakes occurred, and thirty-two prodi¬ 
gies appeared to mark the event of this 


3 

4 




6 


Pa-yuan, Sic., ch. 8. Ch‘cug-lao-c}il. 

Also called SI BkJB- 


A Plakslia (In Chinese 
tree. 



Cheng-tao-clii. 


Or fig 


birth fraught with great destinies. 7 The 
date is variously given. By some it is 
made to be the twenty-fourth year of 
king Chao of the Chow dynasty, or 
B. C. 1029; by others it is fixed as B. C. 
690 ; while some would make it so late 
as B. C. 560. 3 Worthy of his marvel¬ 
lous birth was the marvellous babe him¬ 
self. His body was like gold, his neck 
like lapis lazuli, and his tongue like 
coral. His feet and hands and features 
were different from those of others, 
and everything about him was remark¬ 
able. Shortly after his birth, the di¬ 
vine infant took seven steps to the east, 
west, north, and south respectively; 
and lotus flowers sprang up at every 
step. He theu pointed to the heavens 
and to the earth, and proclaimed with 
a lion-like voice that above and beneath 
the heavens Buddha alone was great. 
When he was taken to a temple to offer 
worship according to the custom of the 
family, the images rose up and did him 
reverence. 9 Au old hermit named Asi- 
ta 1 came to see him, and prophesied to 
his father that the baby would become 
a Buddha, and not a universal monarch, 
weepiug because he was not to live to 
see the eveut. Ilis mother died, as was 
fated, seven days after his birth; aud 
the child was consigned to the care of 
his affectionate maternal aunt. 2 It is to 
her that he is, according to some ac¬ 
counts, indebted for one of his most 
frequently used names—Gotama. Ou 
this wise were the birth and infaucy of 
the future Buddha. 

(To be continued.) 


7 At the same time wens born fiOO princes, 500 
horses, if. See Fa-yuan. Ac., ch. 9. 

8 Mn Tmiu-lin, cli. Yuan-chlcn, Ac., cb. 817. 
One ontlior<|notes 1 in the latter work coolly asserts 
that Loo-tzu in libs old age went to Kapilavnstu, 
and renewed bin youth in the womb of tbequeon. 
Ch'fng-tno-chi. 

9 Ch'cng-tfio-chi. Sec also Bnthelemy St. Hilaire's 
I/O Bouddhn, Ac., p. 59. Yunn-chicn, Ac., ell. 317. 

1 In Chinese O-ssu-t'o 

2 Maba Prnjnpati Gotarm. 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OP PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BY REV. F. S. TURNER. 


Chapter V. 

The Gospel. 

Taking a broad view of Protestant mis¬ 
sionary labour in China, it is still in the pre¬ 
liminary stage. While a few Chinese have 
embraced Christianity, each with big own 
measure of appreciation of its meaning and 
spirit, the great mass of the people are only 
responsive, if responsive at all, to such ele¬ 
mentary teachings as have been described in 
previous papers. But the time will come 
when many will put, in great earnestness of 
soul, the two questions before indicated-— 
What then is this gospel ? and, Why should 
I believe it P To these two momentous ques¬ 
tions, therefore, our inquiry directly leads. 

And as I draw near to them an increased 
awe falls upon my own spirit. As well the 
unmeasured importance of the issues involv¬ 
ed, as the real and grave difficulties encom¬ 
passing the work, almost make me shrink 
from pushing the investigation. Who am I, 
that I should discuss these high themes in 
the presence of so many fathers and breth¬ 
ren ? Why should I not labour on quietly, 
doing my own work in my own way, and 
abstain from appealing to public attention? 
—when I know full well that my work will 
appear to some a needless impertinence, the 
fruit of self-conceit and presumption ; while 
others, who watch my course with kinder in¬ 
terest, will nevertheless disagree with me, 
perhaps in important particulars, before my 
labour closes. But, feeling that I have that 
to say which needs to be said, and ought to 
be said, it were cowardly treachery to the 
Spirit of truth (from whom, if my thoughts 
be true, they have proceeded) to hide it in 
silence. May that Spirit guide my pen while 
I write, and if I fall into error, through hu¬ 
man infirmity, may He inspire some other to 
arise and correct it! 

Here we may well pause, and meditate 
upon the weighty responsibility of our own 
office as preachers of the gospel. If we were 
mere teachers of an art or philosophy, there 
would be no need for agitation of mind. The 
teacher may say to his pupil, “ What I know, 
I am willing to impart to you. Do you learn 
it or not, as you choose. That is your af¬ 
fair.” And if he does not choose, it is surely 
a pity but after all is said, the loss is only 
finite. We, however, are not teachers of hu¬ 
man science, -but heralds of a divine procla¬ 
mation. We say not, you may, but you 


ought, yon must. Believe and live. Refuse, 
and abide in death. We are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech men 
by us. The idea of a priestly caste, coming 
as mediators between the believer and his 
God, every Protestant justly rejects. But 
we are, in the reverse manner, mediators. 
We eome from God to man, with the reve¬ 
lation of divine love and proffers of divine 
mercy. Should not steady contemplation of 
the nature and responsibility of our vocation 
make us tremblingly alive to the duty and 
importance of delivering God's message in 
Gods way? The absolute indispensnbleness 
of having a personal character in accordance 
with the sacred office is frequently, and can¬ 
not be too much, insisted on. But this other 
aspect of the case—viz., the duty of being 
careful, with most earnest solicitude, to give 
only the divine message and nothing else; 
and the divine message in the divinely ap¬ 
pointed manner and order; does that impress 
us as it ought? I fear that ®ood intentions 
are often allowed to be a substitute for ac¬ 
tive exertion in this matter; and because we 
know we mean and wish to preach the gos¬ 
pel, we too easily take for granted that what 
we preach is the gospel. 1 suppose that all 
of us have once at least in our lives happened 
to hear some good, well-meaning, but bigot¬ 
ed and uninstructed Christian, preach a dis¬ 
course, in which he so mangled and misinter¬ 
preted his text that he utterly obscured the 
gospel it contained. And then, forsooth, the 
poor man prayed “for God’s blessing on His 
word which has been now proclaimed!" 
The imperfection, of which that instance was 
a glaring illustration, of course is found in 
a greater or less degree in the best sermons. 
The more need, therefore, for earnest care in 
this matter. But there is a secret tempta¬ 
tion to shirk the duty of independent 
thought, and to shift the responsibility of 
our doctrine on to the church or denomina¬ 
tion with which we are connected. To one 
who fears to think for himself, a servile 
iteration of other men’s opinions assumes 
the recommendation of modesty and humili¬ 
ty. He easily gets to think that the method 
of expressing the gospel which he. has been 
brought up to, which was always approved 
in the Christian assemblies of his native land, 
must be the gospel itself. Thus the power 
of habit, a liumbte estimate of one’s own 
capacity to undertake so vast an inquiry, the 
sense of safety in coinciding with the forms 
of thought adopted by a multitude of wise 
and good men, the dread of the mere suspi¬ 
cion of heterodoxy—all combine to deter the 
missionary from putting to himself afresh 
the fundamental question. What gospel have 
I to deliver ? What is God’s message to the 
Chinese ? Practically, I think, most are con- 
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tented simply to translate into Chinese the 
forms of thought, the arguments, the illus¬ 
trations and technical terms, to which they 
have been used at home. 

Another and more creditable explanation 
of this cleaving to old forms of expression 
may be found in this, that the truths of the 
gospel are not merely apprehended by the 
intellect; it is “with the heart that man bc- 
lievcth unto righteousness." In this heart- 
faith, all believers have a profound convic¬ 
tion of thy truth, power, and pvecidusness of 
the gospel realities- In this heart-faith, we 
are all one ; however our intellectual appre¬ 
hension, and consequently our verbal present¬ 
ation, of truth may diller. This inward as¬ 
surance which the heart enjoys of the reality 
and life-giving power of the gospel is easily, 
and very commonly, by a mental illusion, 
transferred to the form of words in which 
we express the gospel. lienee the spectacle, 
which all ages of the church hove exhibited, 
our own not less than those preceding, of 
Christians bolding one faith in different 
forms, and yet each party thinking and 
teaching that its form and manner of pre¬ 
senting truth is the truth; giving to it that 
certainty and divinity, which in reality be¬ 
long not to it, but to the common faith un¬ 
derlying it and at the same time other widely 
diverse modes of thought. Calvinists and 
Arminians, Ritualists, Broad-church and 
Evangelicals, and many parties more, cleave 
alike to the esseutial verities of the gospel, 
and (generally speaking) alike esteem each 
hb own expression of the gospel to be the 
one pure truth of God. The existence of 
this state of things should make every oue 
exercise the utmost care in testing his own 
opinions, and at the same time convince him 
of the true modesty, not of stubbornly 
maintaining a set of opinions he has been 
taught to call orthodoxy, but rather of a 
certain distrust of these, and constant, readi¬ 
ness to learn more of God’s truth, a constant 
waiting upon the spirit, in the study of God’s 
word and works and providence, for fuller 
and purer light. Yet bow few understand 
the poet when he sings: 

“Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day, and cease to be. 

They are but broken lights of Thee; 

And Thou, oh Lord, art more than they." 

What I have been saying above applies not 
to missionaries only, but to all Christian teach¬ 
ers. Yet a little reflection will show that it 
is peculiarly appropriate and even necessary, 
at the commencement of missionary labour, 
to reconsider the question. What is the gos¬ 
pel? Truth is eternal and unchangeable. 
But we know from history that the human 
apprehension and exposition of truth have 


changed with changing times and places. It 
is due therefore both to ouvsekes and those 
whom we come to tench, that we should re¬ 
view our old beliefs, before giving utterance 
to them in the new place. Jn our native 
lands, Christian hearts were nourished by 
those expositions of the gospel we then lis¬ 
tened to and preached. Why? Not, surely, 
because we dare assert that our expositions 
were absolutely perfect; but because the 
hearers were through them led to Christ. 
Through them, I say ; yet, in view of their 
diversity, it must often have been in suite of 
them. But through them, or in spite of 
them, it was Christ we preached, and in 
Christ they believed. What of human emit 
was contained in our discourse, a certain 
spiritual instinct led them to disregard, while 
tlie gospel truth went straight home to their 
hearts. But in a heathen country, where 
there is no previous acquaintance with the 
gospel, where our sermons are listened to 
with no ready sympathy, where on the con¬ 
trary hatred and prejudice are on the alert to 
to seize every excuse for contempt and re¬ 
jection of our message, these human errors 
may prove a grievous stumbling block. Let 
mo descend for an instant into the arena of 
theological controversy, to pick up an illus¬ 
tration. The Arminian, then, will readily 
acknowledge that many even extreme Cal¬ 
vinists have been sincere Christians; and 
more than this, that in any of their preachers 
have done good service to the souls of men. 
None the less will lie hold that the doctrine 
of God’s arbitrary selection of a portion of 
bis creatures, and reprobation of the rest, 
must be a serious hindrance in the way of a 
heathen studying the gospel. The Arminian 
will see the barmfnlness of Calvinistic doc¬ 
trine easily enough, while he admits the sin¬ 
cerity of the Calvinists, and the partial use¬ 
fulness of their preaching. But will lie even 
entertain the question that possibly he too is 
hindering the gospel by some error of his 
own? Let us at least take the warning; 
aod recognise it as our first duty, before 
preaching the gospel to the heathen, to study 
it in the sight of God for ourselves. A man 
who means to build on the true foundation, 
yet brings nothing better than hay and straw 
to rear the edifice with, will receive small re¬ 
ward at last. 

Here I anticipate a natural curiosity as to 
what novel answer I myself may be about 
to furnish to the question I have propound¬ 
ed. Yet if my readers have marked my dis¬ 
trust of human creeds mid systems of theolo¬ 
gy, they will hardly expect inc to be guilty 
of the inconsistency of adding another, sup¬ 
ported by such insignificant authority, to the 
already too copious catalogue. Even if I 
were presumptuous enough to attempt the 
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[The column headed “benevolent contribu- ' 
lions" was intended to record the amount, 
contributed during the past year by the native i 
church members for the support of preachers, 
building and repairs of chapels, for the sup¬ 
port of the poor, contributions to the Mission¬ 
ary Society, &c. In fact, the column was in¬ 
tended for precisely the same purpose as when 
used for reporting the statistics of home 
churches. The blank form sent out asked for 
the "amount of benevolent, contributions the 
past year;” anti we think it was very general¬ 
ly understood in the sense given above, anti 
answered accordingly. There was unques¬ 
tionably some difference of understanding as 
to native assistants. At Foochow, not only | 
the helpers, but all the “ student helpers,” nr; 
candidates for the ministry, were included' 
under this head. At some stations, it is evi¬ 
dent that only full helpers, or preachers, were 
reported. We do not think that schoolmasters 
were in any case included in this column. We 
like our correspondent’s suggestion, as to giv- 
ing the employments of the native Christians, 
and the number of those in mission service; 
and, if we can secure the necessary rime, will 
gladly give these items for our own Mission. 
In the meantime, we shall be glad to receive 
such statistics from any other Mission, and 
will publish them as soon as they come to 
hand.— Ed. Recorder.] 


To the Eonon op tiie Chinese Recorder:— 

In the table of statistics in your August 
number, I could not find the slightest refer¬ 
ence to the hospitals in Hankow, particulars 
of which were sent with the other information. 

I will repeat in a somewhat fuller form what j 
I believe was given. 

Hankow, — Englishi Wesleyan Mission .— 
One hospital; one dispensary. Accordion to the ' 
Annual Report for the year July 1st, 1967, to ! 
June 30th, 1868 (during three months of which I 
year the hospital was closed, owing to Dr. 
Smith’s illness), the patients treated were as 
follows:—male out-patients; 2,270 fe¬ 
male out-patients; 8t male in-patients; 12 fe¬ 
male in-patients; total, 6,601. Ltnulon Mis¬ 
sion .—One hospital; two dispensaries. 

Yours truly, 

Fred. P. Napier. 

THankow, August 19. i960. 

[Our correspondent is quite right. The ; 
statistics were duly sent, and their omission 
was the fault of the editor. It can’t even be 
laid on the “ printer,” whose broad back has 
to bear bo many stripes that don’t belong to 
him.—E d. Recorder.] 


To tub Editor op tue Chixe3e Recorder 

I have no faith in statistics; and on that ac¬ 
count declined to fill up the tables sent to me. 
I therefore expected that if my name was 
mentioned at all, it would be with, A'orc- j 


turns; whereas you have set us down as two 
individuals, solitary, with no native assistants, 
converts, scholars—no work of any kind. 
This is hardly fair; and therefore I have to 
ask you, in justice to the society which I re¬ 
present, kindly to insert this note in your next 
issue, stating that all the departments of mis¬ 
sionary work, including dispensary to the 
sick, are carried on l y us, as God gives us 
ability. I may further add that comparison 
of your table of statistics with facts within 
my own know-ledge has renewed my convic- 
iion of the fallacy of all such attempts to 
gauge spiritual work. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. Williamson. 

[Although we received no statistics from 
the excellent, and indefatigable Agent of ihc 
National Bible Society of Scotland, we were 
unwilling to send out a list of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, without the names of him¬ 
self and Mrs. Williamson. We therefore in¬ 
serted them; and, to make the table of statis¬ 
tics tally with The list of missionaries, hIbo 
numbered them in the table. Where dots 
(..) were inserted in that table, it was not in¬ 
tended to intimate that there were no num¬ 
bers, but that we had no information of them. 
It would have been better, bail we stated this 
at the time; but it did not then occur to us to 
do so. We were not aware that Mr. W. was 
engaged in any missionary work beside the 
circulation of the Scriptures; anil we are glad 
that the imperfect ion of our statistics has 
brought out the fact that he is engaged in all 
the departments of missionary work, notwith¬ 
standing bis abhorrence of statistics preven's 
his giving us the various items wc so much 
desired. We by no means claim perfection for 
the table of statistics; still we believe that it 
is an approximation to the truth, and much 
better than no statistics at all.—E d. Re¬ 
corder.] 


Dear Sir:— 

As a stranger, I say a word to yon resect¬ 
ing your published report of the Protestant 
Missions and Missionaries in China. Bee 
Chinese Recorder for August. You put 
Ningpo and Hanchow- together, creating con¬ 
fusion, I suppose you are not much acquaint¬ 
ed with our relations and topography. Our 
mission is entirely ar. Hanchow, and not in the 
least at Ningpo; and is 160 Knglish miles from 
Ningpo. We are quite ns near to Shanghai. 
We are no more united with the missions of 
Ningpo than with those of Shanghai, Peking, 
or Canton. There is also the Independent 
Baptirt Mission entirely at Ningpo, and not in 
the least one hundred and fifty English miles 
in the interior at the city of Hanchow. 

There in also the English United Methodist 
Mission entirely at Ningpo. 

Of the American Baptist Mission, only Rev. 
C. T. Kreyer nod lady are at Hanchow. Of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, only Rev. 
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Hankow.— A society for the discussion of 
Subjects of interest, ami importance to mis¬ 
sionaries and their work has been established 
here, under the title of'the “Hankmv Mis¬ 
sionary Association.” It includes all the mis¬ 
sionaries living in Ilankow and Wuchang, 
with honorary members. Three or four very 
pleasant and successful meetings have been 
held, and much benefit is hoped to be derived 
from this bond of union. The science and 
art of “doing good” is felt to be most preg¬ 
nant with matters for grave discussion. 

Foochow.— We reported in out*last number 
that the difficulties of the Church mission at 
L6-ngwong were in a fair way for speedy 
settlement. Just as that number was going 
through the press, however, affairs took a 
dilT-rent turn. False charges were brought 
against some of the Christians, to which the 
Ld-ngwong magistrate seemed to lend a will¬ 
ing ear. His report to the high provincial 
officers at Foochow led to a change in their 
t<>ne, and they wrote to the British Consul, 
demanding that certain parties should be 
given up, on a charge of having beaten a 
thief so severely as to cause his death. The 
Consul refused to give up the accused Chris¬ 
tians; and insisted on a fair and thorough 

investigation of the whole case. Meantime ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the persecution spread throughout the 'whole j |,j s endeavouring to escape to the shore, they 
district of Lo-ngwong, the Christians being i commenced beating him with their swords— 


Presbyterian Mission Board.have concluded to 
give up this place as a mission field—hence 
Mr. McICelvey’s return. 

Bangkok. — Rev. W. Dean. D. D., writes, 
Feb. 20th:—“We have here a church of 
Siamese in the: Mission of the American 
Missionary Association, one in the Presby¬ 
terian Mission, and one in the Baptist Mis¬ 
sion ; and three churches of Chinese connect¬ 
ed with our (Baptist) Mission of 12, 34 and 
36 Chinese members.” 

Tientsin. — Rev. C. A. Stanley writes, 
August 31st, L869:—“On Tuesday, the 24th 
of August, the Iiev. James Williamson and 
the Rev. W. B. Hodge left Tientsin by boat, 
to visit the out-stations in Shantung. As 
they were lying at anchor on Wednesday 
night, near the village of Chen-kwan-tun, 

|$ ^ 100 li distunt from Tientsin, 

j their- boat was attacked, nt about 12 to l 
o’clock, by a band of robbers, and plundered 
of everything of much value. Mr. W. also 
lost his life—precisely how it is not easy to 
determine. 

When Mr. II. was aroused by the noise, 
Mr. \Y. was missing. This seemed the more 
strange, inasmuch as they occupied the same 
bed. The first thing Mr. H. distinctly no¬ 
ticed was the cry of “ thieves! ” by the boat- 
! men. The door of the boat was open. On 


driven from their homes, and subjected to 
much ill treatment. The case being thus 
aggravated, the authorities were compelled 
to make inquiries, which have had a good 

effect in putting a stop to the persecution ; Slllj rrht the mandarin of the village ; and met 
but we cannot speak with confidence of toe I i,; m ‘coming to their assistance with a few 
final result, as the investigation has not yet so l(ji ers> But OJ1 his return to the boat 
been completed. We know, however, that 
H. B. M.’s Consul, C. S. Sinclair, Esq., has 


m wan 

fortunately, and unaccountably, not using the 
edges. He was severely bruised from head 
to foot, and hi i escape alive was a most 
wonderful providence. He immediately 


ac¬ 
companied by the officer, the thieves had 
. - left with their booty. A party of soldiers 

been most energetic in lus efforts to secure; wfls immediately sent in pursuit of them, and 
justice in the case; and wc can but hope that, ano ther party began the search for Mr. W. 
those efforts will yet be crowned with full, T|,*, s w;is continued, without success, till 
success.—Rev. N. Sites is at present on a j nbout 9 O ' c )ock on Thursday A. M„ when 
trip in the prefecture of Hing-hwa, where I Mr H bruised an(1 S( , rc> i e f t f or Tientain, 


there arc many inquirers in connexion with 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

— Rev. R. S. Maelay, D. D., left for Shang¬ 
hai, Sept. *2*2nd, where he expects to meet 
Bishop Kingslev nbout the 6th of October, was 
and proceed with him to Peking and Kiu- 
kiang, to visit the Missions of the M. E. 
Church at those stations. 

Swato'v, —Rev. J. W. Johnson and Mrs. 
Johnsou left for the United States in the 
July steamer, both being in need of a change. 


where he arrived lute in the evening. 


“ Search parties were organized early on 
Friday; and on Saturday forenoon, the body 
as touiid in the canal, about 40 li below 
where the robbery occurred. 

“ There are no marks of violence on the 
body. Looking at all the circumstances, the 
most probable supposition seems to be, that 
Mr. W. heard some little disturbance, hut 
did not think it of sufficient moment to 


which it is hoped may secure a return of arouse his companion. He however arose to 
health. _ 1 ascertain its cause. As he stepped outside 

Canton.— Rev. J. McKelvey sailed for the boat, he received n blow on the head, 
the United States, in the Steamer America, which stunned him, and at the same time 
from Hongkong, Sept. 18th. The United knocked him overboard. Otherwiac-he would 
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have called Mr. H., and saved himself by 
swimming. 

“ So far as appears, not the least political 
significance can be attached to this outrage. 
It was perpetrated by a band of thieves, 
seeking plunder—probably not desirous of 
taking lire. 

“We are also happy to be able to say that 
the officers rendered every assistance in their 

E ower towards the recovery of Mr. W.’s 
ody; and seem to be using every means to 
apprehend the robbers.” 

Chefoo.— 'The Rev. J. L. Nevius has ad. 
dressed the following letter to the editor-of 
the Shanghai Daily News , describing the 
brutal and apparently quite unprovoked 
treatment of a Christian convert, near Tung- 
chow. It will be remembered that much 
antipathy to missionaries has been shown in 
this neighborhood before. 

“ About a month since, a native catechist, 
of the name of Miao Hwa-yu, commenced 
work in the city of Chow-yuen. He is a man 
of good family, and in independent circum¬ 
stances, and though connected with our mis¬ 
sion, receives no salary from us. With the 
assistance of Rev. C. Mateer, who was spe’nd- 
ind a few weeks in Chow-yuen at that time 
he succeeded in renting n house to be used 
as a chapel. Mr. Mateer was present when 
the chapel was opened. After his return to 
Tengrcnow, Mr. Miao continued his work 
quietly, being visited daily by persons who 
came to enquire about Christianity. On the 
12th of August, Mr. Miao ami his landlord 
both were most unexpectedly summoned to 
appear before the C-he-hicn. The landlord 
was first examined, and on the charge of in¬ 
troducing devils (kwei-tz) into the city, was 
sentenced to receive two hundred blows, 
which were administered forthwith. This 
beating was excessively severe. 

“After this, Mr. Miao was called, and 
charged with the crime of having embraced 
the religion of the‘foreign devils,’ and of 
attempting to propagate false, corrupt and 
dangerous doctrines. He replied by refer¬ 
ring to the clause of the treaty relating to 
Christianity; and, in answer to numerous 
questions of the Che-bien, gave a brief sum¬ 
mary of the outlines of the Christian religion, 
.speaking particularly of a future state of re¬ 
ward and punishment, and of salvation 
through the death and sufferings of Christ. 
At this point the officer exclaimed, ‘Then 
Jesus really suffered in your stead—did lie ir* 
to which Aiiao replied, 4 He certainly did,’— 
whereupon the Cbe-hicn ordered him to be 
beaten at once fifty blows. After he had re¬ 


ceived more than forty heavy blows, and 
when the blood was flowing freely from his 
wounds, the officer asked him tauntingly 
‘Can Jesus bear that for you?* Mr. Miao 
refused to confess the crimes with which he 
was charged, and was ordered to prison. In 
the evening the Clie-hien again called him, 
and told him that he had determined to send 
him to his own city, that the magistrate there 
might beat him to death. 

“ The next morning with a chain round his 
neck, and in manacles, with an escort of five 
ytttnuu underlings, In? was taken to the city 
of Che-hiu, forty English miles distant. Hu 
walked the whole way, though suffering much 
from his wounds, and from physical exhaus¬ 
tion. The next day he was brought before 
the magistrate and commanded to make a 
confession of guilt, which, as before, he re¬ 
fused to do. The official despatch from 
Cbow-yueu, containing the charges against 
him, was then thrown to him to read. Its 
specifications were as follows: Miao Hwa-yu, 
tinder the false guise of preaching religion, 
in connection with a Mr. Mateer, took forci¬ 
ble possession of a house in the eastern sub¬ 
urbs of this city. He makes use of mysteri¬ 
ous arts to deceive the people. It is his pur¬ 
pose, in connection with the foreigner Ma- 
teer, some time in the 8th month to kill the 
officers, and raise an insurrection.’ In order 
to force from him a confession of these accu¬ 
sations, he was beaten 300 blows, with one 
hundred additional on bis face. The next 
day he was examined at great lengtli, with 
reference to the doctrines he preached. And 
the magistrate seems to have satisfied him¬ 
self that the charges were false. He order¬ 
ed that Mr. Mine's chains should be taken 
off and that lie should receive no further ill- 
treatment. He also sent for the leading men 
of Mr. Mino's village, who all testified to his 
being a good citizen. He then called for his 
accusers, but none were to be found. The 
Clte-hia officer appeared, however, afraid to 
take the responsibility of releasing him, and 
he is still in prison with no immediate pros¬ 
pect of being liberated. “ In this case of 
persecution there has been no public excite¬ 
ment or mob. All that lias been done has 
hpen formally and officially by the officers; 
though, we have reason to believe, at the 
instigation of about a dozen prominent men 
in the city of Chow-yuen. As far as we 
can learn, Mr. Miao has been guilty of no 
offence, and the treatment he received is 
owing purely to hatred of foreigners and of 
Christianity. 

“ The matter has been placed in the hands 
of the Acting American Consul at Chefoo. 
How it will terminate remains to be seen." 


J*ri»?ad by Rozario. Mjlrijaj, U Co. Foochow. 
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BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


BT T. WATTSES. 


Chapter ILL. 
The Buddhas. 


C Continued.) 

Gotama became well versed in the litera¬ 
ture of bis country, and perfect in all manly 
accomplishments, more especially in archery. 
He became sixty feet, or according to a more 
moderate statement sixteen feet, high; and 
he was surrounded by a halo of a radius of 
seven feet, i He also enjoyed all the pleas¬ 
ures of boyhood, but a spiritual monitor al¬ 
ways attended to keep him from their power. 
When he was about nineteen years of age, 
his father began to look out for a. wife for 
him, in order to divert him from the gloomy 
an<Treligious thoughts in which' he was prone 
to indulge. The king accordingly sent orders 
to all his feudatory chiefs that the daughter 
of any of them who was fit to be the queen 
of the prince should be sent at once to the 
palace. 1 2 No less than five hundred chiefs 
each declared that his daughter would make 
a suitable match, and the king became con¬ 
siderably puzzled. He resolved, however, to 
allow the prince to choose for himself; and 
issued invitations to the young ladies of his 
realm to appear on a certain day at court, 
promising that they should each receive a val¬ 
uable token from the prince. On the day 
appointed a large number of ladie9 arrived, 
all excelling in beauty, decked with costly 
ornaments, and arrayed in their finest robes. 
They tried to appear as lovely and charming 
as possible; and the tender-hearted king 
was observing bis son, to see on whom his 
eyes would fasten, intending to make that 
young lady princess. None, however, ap¬ 
peared to charm the melancholy prince. Soft 
dark eyes, playful smiles, arch looks, tender 
blushes, were all lost on him. The ornaments 
were all distributed, and the hall almost 
cleared. A sweet little maiden now came 
forward and looked up into the prince’s face, 
without any show of emotion, but simply as 
though she were recognising an old acquaint* 

1 Fa-yuan, &c.. ch. *. 

2 Fa-yuan, Sic., ch. 10. 


ance. “Why did you not come beforeP” 
said the prince; “ all the precious ornaments 
are given away.” “That I did not come 
earlier," said the maiden, “was not my fault; 
why have you deceived meP" “Ido not 
deceive you," said the prince; and he gave 
her his signet ring, which was of exceeding 
great value. A saort conversation then en¬ 
sued, and the end was that Gotama selected 
a lucky day and a lucky place, and led home 
to bis palace the beautiful maiden, adorned 
with gems and jewels, and attended by five 
hundred fair bridesmaids. Her name was 

Yasodbara (in Chinese an ue H). 

and she was the daughter of a high officer 
named Mahanama. She became the mother 
of a son to Gotama, who remained six years 
in her womb, and to whom the name Rahula 

(in Chinese jj$|| j|p) was given. The 
legends about Gotama's marriage, however, 
are very different and contradictory. 3 Some 
represent bim as having only one wife, some 
give him two, and others three. Nearly all 
agree in making bim the husband of Yosod - 
bara; and as has been suggested, she may 
appear under other names. * Her recogni¬ 
tion of Gotama and her charming him with 
deceit are explained by the story of her hav¬ 
ing been bis partner in a previous state of 
existence, and remembering a trick he play¬ 
ed on her then scarcely serious enough to 
deserve so lasting a memory. ® 

Though Gotama seemea to have forgot 
his vocation amid the pleasures of ,a married 
life, yet this was not the case. The devns 
still continued to watch over bim; and at 
last, in bis twenty-ninth year, one of them 
appeared to bim in a dream at night, and 
reminded him that his time had now come. 
It had been told the king that on the sight 
of an old man, a leper, a dead man, and an 
ascetic, his son would abandon the palace 
and embrace the life of a recluse. He ac¬ 
cordingly issued strict orders to keep such 
objects out of his son's view, and endeavour¬ 
ed to make Gotrma take delight in princely 
pleasures. Devas, however, transformed 

8 It la a remarkable! thing that the Ch'eng-tno-chi 
does not make any mention of Gotama's marriage. 

4 See Chotuh de Soros In Asiatic Researches, Vot 
XX., p. 290. 

i See the Fa-yuan, fce., ch. 10. 
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by, and sometimes in humility. But 
whether we understand the fact, or 
not, it is the knowledge of the feet it¬ 
self, as a fact, which is the gospel. 
Therefore that mode of representation 
of the gospel which most powerfully 
pets forth the facte in themselves is 
much more precious, more effective, 
more in accordance with the spirit of 
the gospel, than the most lofty and 
sublime of philosophical theories about 
the gospel. Take the (so-called) Apos¬ 
tles’ and the Athanasian creeds as in¬ 
stances of these differing treatments 
of the subject—the one, a very brief 
and simple summary of facts, without 
a word of comment of any land; the 
other, an elaborated theory of the most 
mysterious of all doctrines, the product 
of centuries of controversy. Apart al¬ 
together from onr opinion of the latter 
creed, considered as to its inherent mer¬ 
its, it must be evident to all that the 
ApoBtles’ creed at once brings the gos¬ 
pel home to our hearts, while the im¬ 
mediate effect of the other is to set us 
a thinking; and the train of thoughts it 
suggests is apt to carry us away from 
our own immediate and personal inter¬ 
est in the gospel. Theories of the 
atonement afford another illustration 
of onr principle. Long habit renders 
it almost impossible for some minds to 
think of the atonement at all, except 
in the form of their own theory. Yet 
surely the best and moat scriptural 
theory of the atonement is not exactly 
identical with, but is one step removed 
from, the inspired declaration .of the 
fact that “ Christ is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” 

IT.— The Bible is not the gospel .—One 
day, when in conversation with a broth¬ 
er missionary about our work, he took 
a Bible, and holding it in hie upraised 
hand, said something to this effect: 
“ What I have to do is to tell the heath¬ 
en that this book is the word of God 
to him.” His idea of bis mission was 
the delivery of a book, from which the 
receivers must extract the divine mes¬ 
sage for themselves, ou their own re¬ 
sponsibility. Of course he constantly 
preached the doctrines that the book 


contains; but still, if faithful to his 
principles, the key-note of his preaching 
would ever he—the Bible is God’s in¬ 
spired word; the Bible is a letter from 
God to you, of which I am the bearer; 
read it as God’s book, and you will thus 
in the best possible way become ac¬ 
quainted with the divine message. Bi¬ 
ble Societies embody this idea. If we 
accept it, then our inquiry about the 
best method of presenting the gospel to 
the Chinese has met with a final an¬ 
swer, or rather from the first was need¬ 
less. Other methods may be good; 
but the best must certainly be to dis¬ 
tribute the book, and the next best to 
praise and commend the book to the 
perusal of all. 

Now it is an undoubted fact that 
simple distribution of the Scriptures is 
not looked upon in thiB light by the 
majority of missionaries. Many indeed 
do not hesitate to avow their opinion 
that the distribution has been urged on 
with too great rapidity in the past; 
and this opinion they base on their ex¬ 
perience that—first, the heathen as a 
rule will not read the book; and second¬ 
ly, that when read he cannot understand 
it. Thus in missionary work the notion 
that the gospel and the Bible are abso¬ 
lutely identical is practically abandon¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, I dare say, many 
missionaries still cleave to the old im¬ 
pressions of their native lands; and the 
plain declaration that the Bible is not 
the gospel will startle, perhaps trouble, 
them. So dear is the Bible to onr 
hearts, so inseparably intertwined with 
the most vital of our spiritual experi¬ 
ences, that it is hard to make even a 
verbal distinction between the Bible and 
the gospel of salvation which it con¬ 
tains. Through the Bible we first receiv¬ 
ed the gospel. To the Bible we daily 
return for fresh communion with the 
Father and Savionr of onr souls. Thus 
: the Bible does become the word of God 
Ito us. Onr faith in God, our faith in 
' Christ, our faith in the Bible, grow to 
be inseparably associated, and practical¬ 
ly one living whole; in which we have 
long forgotten to make any distinction 
of first and second, cause and effect. It 
is true that there was a time when 
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From the North China Herald. 

THE FOOCHOW ARSENAL. 


I have recently mode a visit to the Foo¬ 
chow Arsenal, with a view of making myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the work there 
oing on; and as the institution has never 
een properly noticed in the China newspa¬ 
pers, it occurred to me that you might be 
pleased to give to the public the information, 
that I have been able to collect. I therefore 
send you the following sketch. 

The contract for the building of the Ar¬ 
senal, the construction of gunboats, the in¬ 
struction of native workmen, and the prep¬ 
aration of young Chinamen for service in the. 
gunboats, was made between Mr. P. Giquel 
and the Viceroy Tao iu August, 1866; but 
the details of the contract were not arranged 
until the December following. Mr. D’Agui- 
belle was originally associated with Mr. Gi¬ 
quel, as Second Director, but has recently 
taken position as Head of the Naval Train¬ 
ing department—Mr. Giquel being left as 
sole Direction On the completion of the 
contract, Mr. Giquel immediately left for Eu¬ 
rope, to engage teachers for the schools, 
workmen for the shops and foundries, and to 
purchase engines, machinery, &c. 

The ground selected for the site of the 
Arsenal was & spot, containing over 40 acres 
of paddy field, on M&moL, near Pagoda An¬ 
chorage. To make it available, it was neces¬ 
sary to raise the whole five feet, by filling 
in with dirt. The surface of the arsenal 
ground, included within the moat, is about 
28^0 acres. It was filled up to a hight of 
five feet above the original ground, with 
9,588,350 cubic feet .of earth. Outside of 
the moat, 12 A° 0 acres were filled up with 
4,130,000 cubic feet. About one-fifth of 
this work was done during Mr. Giqucl’s ab¬ 
sence in Europe, and some of the houses for 
workmen were erected. The work on the 
Arsenal proper did not commence until his 
return in October, 1867. 

The object contemplated is, partly, the 
building of ships and engines, but more es¬ 
pecially the instruction of natives in ship¬ 
building and navigation, and the qualifica¬ 
tion of some for naval service. It h expect¬ 
ed in five years to build nine engines, which, 
with seven brought from Europe, will sup¬ 
ply 16 Bteamera—eleven of which are to be 
transports, carrying a few guns, and capable 
of conveying 600 tons oi rice; the other 
five are to be gun-boats. It is also expected 
that at the end of five years from February, 
1869, native foremen will be sufficiently in¬ 
structed to manufacture ships and engines of 
ordinary descriptions, from drawings f urmsh- 


ed them, and that some will be ready to act 
as coasting masters in the navigation depart¬ 
ment. Mr. G., however, intends to do more 
than this, and to have some ready to act na 
full sea masters, capable of navigating a ship 
anywhere, as well as on the coast. 

The foreign employes of the Arsenal 
number 57 in all—including 1 director (M. 
Giquel), 1 civil engineer, 1 surgeon, 5 pro¬ 
fessors (or teachers), 2 secretaries, 2 ac¬ 
countants, 2 draughtsmen, 13 foremen, and 
28 artisans. Five of these are English, the 
remainder French. 

The schools comprise one school of theo¬ 
retical navigation with 30 pupils; one school 
of practical navigation with 12 pupils, to be 
increased; one school of engineering, with 
12 pupils, to be increased. These schools 
are all taught in English by English profess¬ 
ors, assisted by Chinese monitors. Mr. James 
Carroll, formerly a teacher at Greenwich; 
Mr. Swainson, a raasl er in the British navy; 
and Mr. Allen, for some time an engineer 
in the Spanish navy; have charge of the 
schools above named. 

The schools taught in French are—a 
school of naval construction, with 40 pupils, 
2 French professors, and 2 assistant profess¬ 
ors ; a designing school of 30 pupils, with 2 
French professors ; a chronometer school of 
30 pupils, with 2 French professors; and an 
apprentices school of 100 pupils, Composed 
of the apprentices in the various workshops, 
and taught by F rench workmen from 8 to 
9.30 P. M., who get extra pay for this serv¬ 
ice. 

The preparation of the ground was an im¬ 
mense work; and in order to give some im¬ 
mediate result, and allow time to erect large 
permanent buildings, a temporary arsenal 
was started at once in buildings ffnd sheds 
which were rapidly constructed. It coin- 
prises a model shop (i. e., a workshop, in 
which models are made), with several steam 
saws, a machine shop, a foundry, a forge 
with 31 fires, and a boiler and copper wore 
manufactory. The forge produces every 
week, on an average, 6,000 pieces of iron 
work for ships, including bolts, &c. The 
foundry casts every week from 13 to 15 tons 
of metal. It cast all the brass ware of the 
ships built and under construction, and made 
60 tons* weight of iron chests for holding 
moulds. It is now engaged in making col¬ 
umns of 3 tons’ weight for the permanent 
buildings. Besides tnese, there is a lathe- 
shop, and a great forge, with 2 furnaces, 
and a steam hammer of two tons’ weight. 
There is also a brick factory, which can now 
make 50,000 bricks per month, and when 
completed will be able to make 100,000. A 
rolling mill is soon to be added, part of the 
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emprise, the result- would almost certainly 
defeat my expressed aim. That aim is, not 
induce all others to think fust ns I think, 
but to lead each one to work out the great 
problem for himself. Were I now to draw 
un a scheme of the gospel in a logical series 
of propositions, the reader would probably 
be diverted from the main question to a more 
criticism of my creed, and expend in search¬ 
ing for its weak points anv impulse that may 
have been given to his mind toward the no¬ 
bler employment of searching the Scriptures 
themselves. In one answer we can all agree, 
that the gospel is the message of salvation 
prepared by the grace of God for sinful man, 
and contained in the Holy Scriptures, We 
are safest when we keep closest the New 
Testament. I for one shall not blame the 
missionary who, while lie thankfully receives 
nil the help he can obtain from creeds ami 
catechisms, and confessions of faith, declines 
to make any of these the basis and rule of 
bis preaching to the heathen, but takes the 
Scriptures not only as the ultimate authority, 
but as his chosen model and guide. Exam¬ 
ples are not wanting in the sacred pages. 
There is “ the gospel of the kingdom,” with 
which our Lord began his teaching (Matt. 4: 
*23), and which lie illustrated by so many par¬ 
ables. Peters first gos|*eI to the Jews is ful¬ 
ly stated in the early chapters of the Acts; 
while the tenth chapter contains a record of 
his gospel to Cornelius. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians of the gospel which he preached 
in these words: “Fori delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures; and that he was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures.” (1 Cor. 15: 3, 4.) And again, 
in his letter to Titus, wc have a statement of 
his doctrine: “ For the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation bath appeared to all men, 
teaching us, that, denying ungodliness, and 
worldly Iu3ts, we should live soberly, right¬ 
eously, and godly, in this present world, look¬ 
ing for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself far us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a pcouliav people, zeal¬ 
ous of good works.” (Tit, 2: 11—14.) The 
beloved disciple declares, “This then is the 
message which we have heard of him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all.” (1 John 1:5.) 
And again, “God is love. In this was man¬ 
ifested the love of God toward as, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through him.” 
(Chap. 4: 8, 9.) If the construction of a 
creed is necessary, we may well rejoice that 
the inspired writings furnish such ample 


aids to its formation. If the construction of 
a creed is difficult, we may rejoice that we 
can preach the gospel from the Scriptures 
themselves, while as yet our task is only in 
progress. Only, whether with a finished 
creed or without one, brethren, suffer the 
word of exhortation, let us take good heed 
that it is the gospel of God we proclaim, un¬ 
encumbered by metaphysical speculations, 
disentangled from the meshes of controversy, 
the gospel in its purity and simplicity, the 
message of God free from all additions made 
by man. A majestic spiritual temple, rising 
high toward heaven, as it first came down 
from thence; built on a divinely laid founda¬ 
tion ; filled with the spirit aud glory of God ; 
the gospel will present to men different as¬ 
pects, as it is contemplated from different 
points of view. Happy, thrice happy, are, 
they who are led of God to enter its sacred 
gates, and having within beheld “ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, shin¬ 
ing from the face of Jesus Christ,” are com¬ 
missioned to invite others to enter. But sad, 
yea, melancholy beyond expression is it, if 
lie who invites others to the entrance, should 
raise a cloud of darkening words, a dust 
and confusion of human controversies, a be¬ 
wildering mist of earth-born imaginations, 
which not only obscure the temple from 
their sight, but lead them to doubt its very 
existence. From this may God deliver us! 

Thus far had I written, and thought my 
chapter concluded, when it occurred to me 
that I need to fence ray remarks from mis¬ 
interpretation in two quarters. There is a 
large class of people (not surely unrepresent¬ 
ed among the clergy) to whom the task of 
thinking for themselves is very unpalatable; 
and these are the very persons who are most 
apt to cherish an immoveable conviction that 
their, views are indubitably correct, their 
schemes of doctrine unquestionably identical 
with divine truth. So unalterably fixed and 
complacent are they in this fond persuasion, 
that they will hardly be able to read my 
paragraphs in their simple and honest mean¬ 
ing. They will wonder what I can be driv¬ 
ing at, and conjecture that I have a covert 
dcsigu to introduce some uew scheme of doc¬ 
trine of my own; or that, perhaps, under the 
mask of generalities, I am aiming an attack 
at some brethren in my own neighbourhood 
who have provoked my ire. Now I beg to 
be believed when I assert that neither of 
those suppositions has foundation in fact. 
I have opinions of my own; but when I mean 
to bring them forward, the reader may rely 
on having them in the plainest, most unequiv¬ 
ocal language I can command. I am not 
incited by any disagreement with my fellow 
labourers. My words are addressed to the 
southern missionaries, just as much as to 
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those in the north, whom I do not know by 
face, and no more. Again; the Recorukr 
is a missionary paper, and I write primarily 
for missionaries; but some laymen rend it, 
and perhaps one of them mnv fancy that be 
sees in mv reasonings an evidence of a state 
of continual dissension and controversy about 
the doctrines of the gospel among Protest¬ 
ant missionaries. lie too would be far 
wrong. Differences of opinion of course 
exist, but not such as to prevent a substan¬ 
tial agreement and hearty brotherly coop¬ 
eration. He will know prettv well the state 
of things in our native lands, how the dif¬ 
ferent sects dwell together side bv vide, all 
corps of the same great army, though wear¬ 
ing different badges, and not altogether free 
from petty jealousies and rivalries among 
themselves. I can honestly assure him that 
in the presence of the heathen the bonds of 
union are felt to be drawn closer together, 
and those superficial jealousies to a large ex¬ 
tent die away. To such an extent is this the 
case, that the heathen listen for years to our 
discourses, and never learn that we are divid¬ 
ed into separate societies and denominations. 
In their eyes the Ye-su hiun is, as it ought to 
he, one doctrine, mantained by one body of 
believers. No doubt this is partly due to 
the fact that the utter ignorance of the 
heathen compels us all to cultivate great 
simplicity of speech, and to keep mainly to 
an elementary statement of the facts 
of the gospel. This defence of our 
unanimity before the heathen may perhaps 
be employed to demonstrate the needlessness 
of this paper. If we are already to so good 
degree at one in our public preaching, what 
need of starting the question. What is the 
gospel? But I take a wider view of my 
subject—“the presentation of the gospel”— 
than one branch of our work can cover. 
This preaching draws round us “inquirers,” 
and to them Sailer and minuter instruction 
is given, nod Christian books are put into 
their hands. The inquirers become believers, 
and are gathered into a Christian congrega¬ 
tion. To this congregation more systematic 
and argumentative discourses are preached. 
The ideas they thus receive, are passed ou 
by them to their friends and to other inquir¬ 
ers. Now the whole of this process is the 
presentation of the gospel to the mind of the 
Chinese people. There is no distinction of 
esoteric and exoteric doctrine in Christianity. 
As we desire that every intelligent add edu¬ 
cated Chinese should enter upon a full and 
exhaustive examination of this great subject; 
so every creed, every catechism, every com¬ 
mentary, we publish is a part of our present¬ 
ation of the gospel. The long list or several 
hundred Protestant missionary publications 
printed by Mr. Wylie (a few excepted that 


are scientific or educational) may be regarded 
as our collective presentation of the gospel. 
Sermons are fugitive, but ihvse arc perma¬ 
nent; and in them we have exhibited the 
nineteenth century exposition of the go*]>eI 
of God. To any one who has read and 
studied a fair proportion of these works, I 
think the object and tone of my present 
chapter will be justified. 

Hongkonc, August, 1869. 

( To be continued.) 


THE MORAL USES OF HEATHENISM. 


BT R V. W. ASHMORE. 


It has been adopted us a fredi and suggest¬ 
ive thesis in these days, that heathenism is 
a preparation for Christianity. Acceptance 
of the proposition depends upon the sense iu 
which it is taken. Explained in one way, it 
contains much truth; explained in another 
way, it is wholly false. It is easy to make 
apparent the difference. Thus, the collect¬ 
ing together of cut stone and cedar beams 
from Mount Lebanon was a preparation for 
the building of Solomon's temple; so, too, 
was tbe clearing away of the rubbish from 
“the threshing floor” selected as a site a prep¬ 
aration ; but it would indicate gigantie prog¬ 
ress in stupidity iu a modern archaeologist 
who should aver that therefore the gorgeous 
temple on Mount Moriah was built out of 
materials furnished by the old barns and 
cowsheds of Oman the Jebusite. 

It is proposed here, as compactly a3 possi¬ 
ble, to present the two inodes of explana¬ 
tion front and front to each other, in order 
that we may more correctly decide what 
were the trve moral uses of heathenism under 
the divine administration prior to the coming 
of Christ. 

First, then, the wrong mode of explana¬ 
tion is of that kind recently limned out in 
tbe March number of the Atlantic Monthly , 
in an article headed, “ A new Chapter of 
Christian Evidences.” The writer thereof 
careers cheerily into what he calls the field 
of “ comparative theology," and in a short 
nervous blast of the bugle announces the 
greatness of his errand, and the magnitude 
of the service lie intends to render to Chris¬ 
tianity. And it is nothing less than pointing 
out a foundation for the Christian’s faith 
better than any the whole army of Christian 
apologists, and even the inspired apostles 
themselves, ever thought of. “We propose 
to state and unfold what we regard as an 
argument for the truth of Christianity, which 
is not only original, but also specifically 
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ndnptcd to the present time." The old. 
methods of establishing Christianity, which 
the writer in question chooses to generalize 
under the offensive designation of “tradition¬ 
al argument," he discords as of no value, and • 
declares that what other apologists before 
himself could only undertake to prove, he 
himself, with his new argument, will s/toio 
to be true beyond a porudventure; and he 
thinks to make good his declaration byin- 
voking various forms of moribund heathen¬ 
ism to vouch for the truth of Christianity. 

In such a mode of establishing truth, it 
will be cheerfully conceded there is some¬ 
thing highly “original." If such an original 
thinker should turn bis attention to other 
departments of life, we should look for him 
to do some such thing as propose to establish 
the credit of the Bank of England by means 
of the indorsement of half a dozen of last 
year’s bankrupts; or decide upon the valid¬ 
ity of a Lord Chancellor’s commission by the 
testimony of a score of felons who had been 
sent by him to Botany Bay; or prove the 
wealth of George Peabody by the testimony 
of several pickpockets, who could swear he 
had money, for they had at sundry times 
picked bis pockets, and found some there. 

The Apostle Paul has shown us what kind 
of a reception to extend to such testimony. 
At Philippi, a priestess of one of these 
very heathen religions—a damsel possessed 
with a spirit of divination —offered herself 
as a witness to the truth of Christianity, al¬ 
though she was not a Christian herself. In¬ 
stead of being pleased with such help, the 
apostle was grieved, and said to the spirit, 

“ f command thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her.’ 1 

But we must present the view referred to. 
The article has the merit of being written 
with lucidity, and with a proper regard to 
analytic discrimination; so that we are at no 
loss to know just what the writer means to 
affirm, and just how much he is willing his 
readers should postulate in addition. We 
quote his own summing up: — 

“ The argument then so far stands thus— 

“ 1. All the great religions of the world, 
except Christianity aud Mohammedanism, 
are ethnic religions, or religions limited to a 
single nation or race. Christianity alone, in¬ 
cluding Mohammedanism and Judaism, which 
are its temporary and local forms, is the re¬ 
ligion of all races. 

“2. Every ethnic religion has its positive 
and negative side. Its positive side is that 
which holds some vital truth; its negative 
side is the absence of some other essential 
truth. Every such religion is true and prov¬ 
idential, but each limited and imperfect- 


“ 3. Christiunity alone is a pleroma, or a 
fullness of truth—not coming to destroy* 
but to fulfill the previous religions; but be¬ 
ing capable of replacing them by teaching 
! all the truth they have taught, and supplying 
that they have limited. 

41 4. Christianity being, not a system, but 
a life, not a creed or a form, but a spirit, is 
able to meet all the changing wants of an 
advancing civilization, by new development? 
and adaptations, constantly feeding the life 
of man at its roots, by fresh supplies of 
faith in God and faith in man." 

Against the assumptions of such a creed, 
the disciple of the “ teacher sent from God " 
must enter unqualified protest. Non tali 
auxilio must be the emphatic declaration of 
every one who believes Christianity is built 
upon a rock, and not upon marsh mud. What 
it says about Christianity being able to meet 
all the changing wants of an advancing' civil¬ 
ization is true enough; but the offensive 
company in which such a truth is placed is, 
to the truth itself, an insult. 

To sny that the writer of the above sylla¬ 
bus confounds the distinction between Light 
and darkness, truth and falsehood, is to 
charge him with an offence venial when com¬ 
pared with that of which he is really guilty. 
For a man who confounds distinctions may 
yet admit they exist; but tiiis writer obliter¬ 
ates the distinction altogether, when he 
te'.chesthat every such religion (paganism 
equally with Christianity) “is true ana prov¬ 
idential." According to all this, God is the 
author of confusion, as well as of order—of 
falsehood, as well as of truth—and Chris¬ 
tianity itself is merely an eclecticism of the 
good things of heathenism, with the defects 
left out, and Christ is little better than an 
improver upon Hillel and Zoroaster and 
Plato and Confucius. Heathenism is element¬ 
ary Christianity, and Christianity is supple¬ 
mented heathenism. All those and still other 
abominable inferences are fairly postulated 
from this “new chapter of evidences." In 
the early centuries of the church, after the 
new bom and athletic Christianity had shown 
its ability to contend successfully with a 
hundred-banded paganism, the devotees of 
the latter proposed to compromise in their 
own favor by allowing an image of Christ 
to be erected in the Roman Pantheon.— 
Now that times have changed still more, and 
Christianity is triumphant, it is gravely pro¬ 
posed to call back the relegated heathenism 
of the past, and exalt it to share the throne 
with Christ. This is what the article in the 
Atlantic Monthly means. And it must be 
added, that hitherto the whole world has 
been laboring under an enormous misunder¬ 
standing; for according to this the devil— 
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who according to the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation is the author, the life and the 
aoul of that same old Roman paganism—in¬ 
stead of being the enemy of Christ. is really 
a friend and coadjutor. And Taul.himself 
was under a misapprehension, when lie asked, 
“What concord hath Christ with Beltiil?” 
But it is quite time we should turn to— 

Second, The right tcay of explaining the 
subject. As an initiatory remark. Jet it be 
observed that the Bible nil along tenches that 
an all wise God knows bow to make use of 
men’s blunders and of moral evil to illustrate 
His own glory; and tins too without their 
being able to take to themselves any credit 
on that account. In a perfect course of 
instruction, it is necessary not only to show 
what can be done, but also to show ivhat 
cannot be done. Error must be shown to be 
such, in order that truth may be more in¬ 
disputable. By heathenism, God shows 
what will become of man if left to hhnself; 
by philosophy, he shows that man cannot 
save himself; by Christianity, he shows how 
man can be saved. “ After that the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” In heathenism, we see the 
prodigal son starting out from the plain of 
Sliinar, with the portion of goods that fall- 
eth to him ; in philosophy, we see bim when 
he would fain till his belly with the husks 
the swine did eat; in Christianity, we see him 
returning to his father’s house. But he did 
not have the bad taste to propose a basket 
of husks as nn accompaniment to the fatted 
calf. 

The key note of the explanation is given to 
us in two verses of Paul’s sermon on Mars 
Hill: “And hath made of one blood all na¬ 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed and the bounds of tlieir 
habitation; that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feci after H im and find 
Him, though He be not far from any one 
of us." 

By studying this passage, we shall have a 
key that will unlock the mystery of the 
moral history of mankind, m its various 
developments of vanity and sin. Here are 
three distinct points set before us. First; 
All mankind are made of one blood, or one 
human nature. Second; God has divided up 
the people into nations, and has determined 
the lifetime of each nation—the period dur¬ 
ing which it shall continue to exist; and has 
also given to, each nation its own specific 
boundaries—its own defined territory’—by 
moans of seas, rivers, and, ranges of mount¬ 
ains. Third; In all this, there is one grand 
special design illustrating both the wisdom 


'ond mercy of God. It is, to give opportun 1 * 
ty F for this one blood, or human natui^e, to 
manifest itself in every possible phase it can 
assume; to furnish free scope to the bent of 
the various tendencies of the human heart, 
and the various projects of the hitman intel¬ 
lect; to see if by his own unaided wisdom 
man can feel successfully after God and find 
him, notwithstanding the advantage he has 
to begin with, that God is not fur from every 
one of ns, but is acting in every breath of 
air that funs our cheeks, and every blade of 
grass that springs beneath aur feet. 

We see the wisdom of God in this method 
of dealing with the race; for He Himself has 
marked out one path before mankind and one 
way of being saved ;- and, os a part of the 
process of demonstrating the wisdom of God's 
way, it becomes needful to show the futility 
of every other way. 

A father has a number of sons, to whose 
care he purposes in time to commit the over¬ 
sight of a vast estate. He tells them care¬ 
fully what to plant; but they are all self 
willed, and have each favorite projects of 
their own, which they insist upon carrying 
out. Murk the prudent discernment of the 
father. Instead of making over to them the 
whole estate, he first assigns an acre to each 
one, and allots bim also a definite period of 
time within which he may be free to plant 
what he likes. One has & fancy for thorn 
bushes and thistles, another for cockles and 
tares, and others for various kinds of showy 
but wo< ihlcss weeds. By and by comes the 
harvest. Each gathers his crop. It is a sad 
scene of confusion and ill management the 
doscen acres will present for the time being; 
and there may be but little appearance of 
j goodness ami prudence to one who does not 
understand the father’s purpose. But when 
at length, witli hands torn with thorns, those 
sons come and acknowledge that their father 
(was right, and humbly promise hencefor¬ 
ward to lie guided by his superior wisdom, 
having by their bitter experience learned the 
indispensable lesson for all finite beings, faith 
—then the beholder will admire not only 
the wisdom of a plan like this, but also the 
goodness apparent in causing those experi- 
| ments to be tried nil at one time and all in 
j one corner of the vineyard, instead of hnp- 
| polling fortuitously at any time, and in any 
part of the vineyard. 

Change a word or two in this illustration, 
and we have what seems U> be a fair exposi¬ 
tion of the apostle's doctrine. Let this earth, 
with its nations dwelling therein, be consid¬ 
ered as representing the few acres set apart 
from God’s immeasurable vineyard in which 
; nil the experiments shall be going on at once, 
] iusteod or involving many worlds, and in- 
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stead of being drawn oat through an indefi- 
nite portion of a long eternity. The nations 
have been, and still are, in the heat of exper¬ 
iment; and riic wurld must continue to be 
a place of discord, as it bas been, until the 
time allotted for experiment shall end, and 
“ the mystery of God shall be finished.” 

If the view is correct, then the apostle has 
given the only stand-point from which a 
true history of the human race can be writ¬ 
ten. We have histories of nations, and his¬ 
tories of dynasties, and histories of philoso¬ 
phy, and histories' of religions and mytholo¬ 
gies, and biographies of the celebrated act¬ 
ors in all these tilings. But a history has 
yet to be written which shall show in the 
midst of all these things a divine coherence 
underlying human incoherence; which shall 
show that however the subjects of these va¬ 
rious histories may appear separate and dis¬ 
jointed, yet they have a mutual design—that 
of illustrating the wisdom of God’s ways 
above man's ways. By and by, when nil the 
teachings and all the lessons and all the 
demonstrations of this world's wisdom are 
brought together, and exhibited as a collec¬ 
tion of failures, it will be found that all these 
failures may be classified with the precision 
of a science; mid taken together they will 
prove to be the exact measure of the very 
best the human intellect can accomplish. 

A quantity of steel filings on a piece of 
paper presents no appearance whatever of 
orderly arrangement. Hold a magnet under 
the paper, and the particles of metal will be¬ 
gin to arrange themselves in curves. So 
these two verses are a magnet, which causes 
the innumerable events of the world's histo¬ 
ry to assume a certain orderly relation to 
each other. The devout student will soon 
learn to classify them, and assign them their 
specific places in illustrating the folly of 
mankind in contrast with the wisdom of God. 

We can imagine a list drawn up of every 
possible problem in mind and morals, of 
every conceivable project of man to extri¬ 
cate himself from the state of sin and misery 
in which he is involved, with every possible 
variation in the conditions given; and we 
shall find tint some period or phase of man's 
history presents precisely the given conditions, 
and the solution of the problem therewith 
connected. Many such problems are solved 
in the Scriptures. Thus, What will be the 
result, if after the first sin, man should be 
left entirely to himself? Wiil that one sin in¬ 
volve a total depravity, or will the good that 
remains possess recuperative power enough 
to extirpate gradually the poison of that one 
sin? This qneatiou is answered fully in the 
antediluvian record of the race. What will 
become of man, if placed under a written 


law, and then left solely to the impulse of 
his own conscience to obey it f Tins prob¬ 
lem is solved in the history of the children 
of Israel. May man- hope ever to work out 
a righteousness sufficient to recommend him 
in the sight of God ? This too is answered in 
the religious developmcnt of the Jews. And 
so we may go on; the circle of inquiries 
that is thus begun in the Scriptures widens 
until it comprehends all the developments of 
pr. fane, ns well as of sacred, history; and 
until, it has absorbed and classified the facts 
and phenomena of every system of religion, 
and every system of philosophy, and every 
system of government, aucl every system of 
reform, and every plan for the amelioration 
of humanity. Every statesman, every head 
of a sect, every reformer, every lender of a 
mass of mind, will be found in some special 
way to be working out sotne moral problem 
which God has set before him and the mass 
he represents, however uncnuscious he may 
be of the use thus made of him. 

Especially pertinent to the subject now in 
hand is the question, What wilt man do if 
left without a written law, and “suffered to 
walk in (bis) own ways ? ” Will he devclope 
any adequate conservation of moral energy ? 
Can be save himself by philosophy? Will 
science disclose Co him a panacea for his ill ? 
Can be purify bis moral nature by' aesthetic 
culture? Can he discover an improved form 
of government, that will extirpate vice and 
vitalize virtue ? Will man, unaided by the 
Holy Spirit, be likely to retain God in his 
knowledge? And if be should ever lose that 
knowledge, will his own children ever be able 
by their own wisdom to recover it again ? All 
these and a variety of similar questions are 
solved by some one of the mony manifestations 
of paganism. 

Considered with respect to its theological 
bearing, the history of heathenism may be 
divided into two periods. 

First, The period of deport tiro from God , 
which is described in the first chapter of 
Romans as the time when men knew God, but 
glorified Him not ns God; when they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge ; and 
when, as a punishment for their sin, God gavo 
them over to a reprobate mind. Then the 
darkness begins. An understanding of this 
period involves a survey of the fragmentary 
information that remains concerning the first 
rim of nations throwu out by the centitiugal 
force of the confusion of tongues from the 
ethnical centre in the plain of bhinar. In 
a list of such nations, we are to include the 
older Babylonian, Assyrian, Hindoo and Chi¬ 
nese tribes. We say the older tribes, for there 
arose a subsequent Babylon, Assyria, <fcc., with 
materially altered religious views. The Nine¬ 
veh excavated by Layard, for example, was 
built out of the remains of a previous Nineveh. 
The records of these earliest days, connecting 
as they do with patriarchal times, disclose 
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with remarkable uniformity the proofs of the [ it comes forward, buil ‘s i s alt. r. and displays 
existence of a pure and lofty monotheism, but a crucified saviour thereon, ns the otlly means 
which was already beginning to be corrupted of lifting np the race: and God answers by 


by men, who worshipped and served the crea¬ 
tine more than the Creator. Meanwhile the 
earlier, and as vet less debased, forms of poly¬ 
theism were rapidly usurping its place. At 
tlie end of this p. rioil we find the darkness 
was complete. Tue knowledge of tlie true 
God was lost. 

Second, The period of feeling after God, 
which is that, referred to by the apostle in bis 
sermon on Mars Hill, from which we are no\v 
quoting. This is the period of a later but 
still ancient Babylon, Egypt, India, and Chi¬ 
na, and of Persia, and of Greece, and of Rome. 
It is the era of pocLry and painting and sculp- 
pre, of great statesmen, of profound pbiloso- 
libers, of practical reformers, of skillful organ¬ 
izers, of fearless speculation, of subtle per¬ 
ception. It ia the era marked by the sublime 
gropings of Socrates and Plato, by the severe 
logic of Aristotle, by Zoroaster's restatement of 
the doctrine of one supreme being, by the prac¬ 
tical endeavor of Confucius to renovate so- 
oiety upon the basis of the proper relations of 
mankind. It is the era of prodigious efforts 
to solve the various mysteries connected with 
tlie present sinful condition of mankind, and 
to triumph over them ; and it is an era too of 
equally prodigious failures. These are the 
times of ignorance which God winked at, and 
extend down to the coming of Christ, after 
which God commands all men everywhere to 
repent. 

Viewed from this stand-point, we see what 
is to be learned from the various forms of 
heathenism prevalent in Asia. Brahmanism, 
VedantisTn, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Con¬ 
fucianism and Tauism must all lay a tribute 
at the Saviour’s feet. Each one of them 
serves to display some great want or failure of 
humanity, in its varied attempts to save itself. 
And collectively they demonstrate the impos¬ 
sibility of deliverance from sin in any other 
way than God’s way, or through any other 
name than that of Christ, In this way they 
glorify Christ, not by the contribution of any 
thing positive to Him, nor by smoothing his 
way before Him, nor by preparing a bed in 
•which the seed of truth shall be planted; but 
by the failure of each one to work out some 
specific problem set before it. Where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place of 
understanding? Brahmanism saith, It is not 
in me; and Confucianism saith, It is not. with 
me. When all their experiments and failures 
were complete, then help was laid upon one 
who is mighty to save. Christianity, then, 
stands related to antecedent heathenism as 
Elijah stood related to the priests of Baal. 
They must have their turn first, and prepare 
the way for him, by showing their own inabil¬ 
ity fco call down fire from heaven, Chris¬ 
tianity is Elijah waiting patiently for the 
time of the evening sacrifice, and until the 
high priests of heathenism shall become faint 
from gashing themselves with- knives. Then 


pouring out Hi* Holy Spirit, to regenerate 
and save mankind. 

Confucianism stands before us with some 
problems specially its own. For example, if 
the question were asked, Can a genuine phil¬ 
anthropic spirit be perpetuated among a people 
who should possess an accurate knowledge of 
the requirements of the second table of the 
Law, but. who should deliberately ignore the 
first table 7—we should find the conditions of 
the problem meeting, and the answer given in 
the history of Confucianism. To this point 
wc may advert hereafter. 

SWATOW, July, 1S69. 


THE SMALL FEET OF CHINESE 
WOMEN. 


BY J. DUDGKOX, M. D. 

( Continued.) 

The practice of compressing the feet 
is said to have been prohibited in the 
3rd year of Kang-hi (1665), iu the case 
of all children born after the first year 
of his reign. Four years after, this 
decree was abrogated. The present 
dynasty, when it came to the throne 
(A. D. 1644), ordered two important 
changes—one, a change in the mode of 
dress; and the other, in shaving the 
greater part of the head, and wearing 
the queue or pig-tail, as a mark of sub¬ 
jection, and in imitation of their con¬ 
querors. It certainly was proposed to 
prohibit small feet; but upon enquiry 
here I cannot find any decree actually 
in force. It was found a subject dif¬ 
ficult to deal with; it had existed so 
long and flourished unostentatiously in 
private. In this way, and owing to the 
strict rules laid dowu for the guidance 
of the female sex, the practice came 
less, forcibly before the Mantchus, and 
did not imply any hostile feelings to¬ 
wards them; and so it has ever since 
been allowed to exist* 

Radical changes in the customs and 
manners of a great and numerous peo¬ 
ple are generally slow and gradual. 
Now that intercourse with foreign 
countries is established and increasing, 
and the relations of man to mao are 
being better understood, And as all true 
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civilization and Christianity tend to 
raise the great civilizer—woman—to 
her proper sphere and functions, so we 
may reasonably expect that, sooner 
or later, the practice will disappear be¬ 
fore these humanizing agencies, and 
that probably b)' a movement from 
within. These and other reforms, of 
things not morally wrong, are better 
left, to the Chinese themselves to work 
out. If the Emperor were memorializ¬ 
ed from various parts of China by in¬ 
fluential communities or citizens, and the 
evils and inconveniences of the practice 
strongly pourtrayed; an edict on the 
subject would probably be issued, and 
such is the state of public feeling over 
the country generally, that it would be 
hailed most likely with satisfaction by 
large numbers. It only requires to be 
made fashionable to succeed, and it can 
only be made so by making marriage 
easy and respectable between large¬ 
footed persons of equal rank in society. 
Once there is a guarantee that parents 
can have their daughters married with¬ 
out loss of caste, the custom is doomed. 
But it is clearly not the foreign mis¬ 
sionary’s first aud principal work. 
China is in a transition state at pres¬ 
ent, and severe action may thwart the 
very object we have in view. We must 
trust, so to speak, to the physician’s 
vis medicatrix nuttira. Every act which 
tends to lower Christianity in the Chi¬ 
nese estimation, to make them hate, 
despise aud reject us as foreigners, and 
throw contempt on our religion, is 
treason against the eternal welfare of 
these myriads of Chinese. Any incor¬ 
porated body may adopt what rules it 
pleases for its guidance, aud these 
ought to be binding on its members 
who have joined the body willingly; 
but these rules should not concern trijles , 
such as the occasional use of spirits and 
tobacco for themselves or friends ^ nor re¬ 
late to those beyond their own pale. We 
shall only be laughed at for such nar¬ 
row and bigoted views. Christ loveth 
mercy rather than sacrifice. 

In regard to boarding and day 
schools, where the pupils are for the 
most part heathen, it ought not , we 
think, to be required. Why should such 


| valuable opportunities be-lost for in¬ 
struction, by making the unloosing of 
the bandages of the foot of a heathen 
i child—no matter how long the com- 
j pression mav have been kept up, and 
| without regard to the age and prospects 
of the girl, and the feeling of the pa¬ 
rents, relatives, friends, neighbours and 
the community generally—a sine, qua 
non of attendance? This seems a most 
effectual wav, so long as the custom 
exists, of debarring the better class of 
Chinese from sending their daughters, 
and probably also their sons, to the 
mission schools, no matter how ably 
conducted, or how great the boon held 
out may be. There schools, where the 
food and clothing are given, in whole 
or in part, and the instruction is gra¬ 
tuitous, will always draw a low aud 
beggarly class around us, who have no 
education or moral training to begin 
with, who mix afterwards in no society, 
and whose former mean habits or coil¬ 
ing, in respect to themselves or their 
parents, reflect anything but credit up¬ 
on Christianity and its teachers. The 
poor parents too often make their chil¬ 
dren at school an occasion for spong¬ 
ing on the missionaries, and consider it 
a great favor to us to have their chil- 
dreu to educate. 

“F.,” your correspondent, supplies us 
himself^ we think, with the reasons for 
keeping things as they are; the board¬ 
ing-school girl found she would proba¬ 
bly starve aud be thrown loose on so¬ 
ciety, if she were turned out of the 
school for not conforming to this rule. 
It would be interesting to know some¬ 
thing of the state of the mission with 
which this school is in connexion—if 
there be a flourishing Christian boys’ 
school, which would hold out the hope 
of this girl getting married, if the boys 
are bound to marry girls in the school, 
if the question of settling the marriage 
contract lies with the mission, and how 
this girl is to support herself after she 
leaves school. It would also be inter¬ 
esting to have her describe her sensa¬ 
tions on attempting to walk with an 
unsupported foot, after ten years of 
tight compression. Another instance 
is told by “ F.,” confirmatory of the same 
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thing—in Lhe case of the prospective I 
large-footed girl told never to go home 
by her mother, for fear of disgracing 
her parents. What is she to do when 
she leaves school, cast off and disowned 
by those who gave her life? Is this as 
it should be, or as we should like it to 
be in tlie present infant state of Chris¬ 
tianity in China? For my part, I 
should not like all our church members 
at present to belong to the large-footed 
class. Tlie Chinese look a great deal 
at respectability and gentility, and we 
know that large feet, with the excep¬ 
tions already referred to, are a sign of 
neither. And certainly we do not wish 
it to be understood, or to have it go 
abroad, that merely the very poorest join 
our religion, and leave it to be inferred 
that it is not from the intrinsic excel¬ 
lence of that faith, but for the loaves 
and fishes, that the Chinese gather 
around us. 

Mrs. Nevius, in her newly published 
volume, “Our Life in China,” answers 
the question convincingly in two pages. 
She says that, their Mission (American 
Presbyterian) “ has not thought it best • 
to make it a * case of conscience,’ or of, 
discipline. A large-footed woman and 
a woman of abandoned character are 
almost synonymous.” Of the school 
girls, she says that “in passing through 
the streets on their way to and from 
church, they have been the subject of 
epithets and insulting remarks, to which 
it seems almost cruel to have exposed 
them. Another thing, it has hereto¬ 
fore been nearly impossible to make 
suitable marriages for those who, by 
not binding their feet, had rendered 
themselves objects of notoriety among 
their own people. Even the young 
men educated in our schools much pre¬ 
ferred a wife with little feet.” Vide 
pp. 114, 115, and 116. “When afoot 
has been thoroughly bound, it is nearly 
if not quite impossible to dispense with 
the bandages, and to restore the foot 
to its natural shape. It would occasion 
great suffering, and in fact, in many 
cases, it would be useless to attempt 
it.” 

And now it only remains to add a 
few thoughts upon their social condi¬ 
tion, without stopping to enlarge. 


And first, there is the fact of female 
infanticide. The very namo in Chinese, 
ji^ ^r, denotes the class. Poverty is 
said to be the prolific cause iu those 
provinces where it is said to exist. 
From what we know of infanticide at 
home, it is prudent that we should 
speak in a whisper. Whichever view is 
taken regarding its prevalence, all are 
agreed in regard to the objects upon 
which it is perpetrated. No matter 
how poor the family may be, we never 
bear of male children being sacrificed. 

Woman comes into the world at a 
discount; and so she is brought up, and 
continues through life, until her moth¬ 
er-in-law dies, or she becomes an elder¬ 
ly matron. Women of age or of learn¬ 
ing are always highly respected. She 
escapes death at birth, to meet with 
disregard, inattention and all the ad¬ 
verse circumstances heaped upon the 
sex. She is made the object of decep¬ 
tion oftitnes to the evil spirits, who 
take no great liking to her class (prob¬ 
ably from the vast numbers in their 
infernal regions, if we are to believe 
the Buddhist representations of hell), 
for the favorite male child is dressed as 
a girl, to ward off such evil influences. 

Her education is neglected—the) - are, 
as a class, unable to read. The language 
is difficult, and an ordinary acquaint¬ 
ance with the written character is the 
labour of years. To the question, Does 
this child know characters? the answer 
invariably here is, She is a girl. Few 
if any can read in the literary sense; 
and in this district a very small per¬ 
centage, I imagine, can read at all, or 
at least the common novels. How sad 
this in view of mission work among 
this class! When all the precious 
things of heaven and earth are heaped 
upon the head of woman, ability to 
read is never omitted. This is very 
significant. Their chief object through 
life is the adornment of the person, the 
decoration of the head, the painting of 
the face, and the embroidering of ap¬ 
parel. They are educated sometimes 
to dancing and other accomplishments, 
to make them attractive. Their feet are 
cramped within the tiniest demensions, 
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to add to their beauty, or, if you will, 
their commercial value. 

Tn regard to marriage, the right of 
choice is withheld from the unmarried 
daughter. This right belongs to the 
father by the authority of custom. The 
future husband and wife have no voice 
in the contract. Here, as iu most Asi¬ 
atic countries, the family of the woman 
receives a sum of money proportioned 
to the wealth of the two families. The 
marriage is thus made a busines trans¬ 
action. The woman is not the compan¬ 
ion of the husband, but simply an 
object of luxury or utility. She exists 
for the convenience of man, when she 
ought to be the chief ornament and 
foundation of society. In fact, it would 
seem she scarcely partakes of the same 
nature with man- Her small feet, were 
they natural, would make her a differ¬ 
ent species—they being the differentia. 
They are treated by their husbands and 
the male sex generally as if they were 
inferior creatures, and probably the 
Chinese might be found believers in the 
dbctrine of important modifications of 
the brain substance constituting a spe¬ 
cific difference. She is not entitled to 
receive any civilities from her husband’s 
friends. It may be said this arises from 
motives of propriety and long usage; 
but how did this usage originate? If 
she had been the equal of the husband, 
the custom never would have obtained, 
and it would then have been quite prop¬ 
er to receive acts of courtesy. 

After marriage she owes unqualified 
submission to her husband, who is her 
chief and master, and also to her moth¬ 
er-in-law, so long as the latter lives. 
When small feet had become the na¬ 
tional custom, those with large feet 
were so persecuted by their mothers-in- 
law, and despised by their husbands, 
that they conunited suicide. At the pres¬ 
ent day. suicide or flight is ofteu had 
recourse to, to end or flee from the ills 
of life. The term mother-in-law has 
become so odious as to be used to 
frighten naughty female children. Dis¬ 
obedience to husbands and talkative¬ 
ness are legal causes of divorce in 
China. It may be said that though 
their condition is less happy than that 


of European women, yet ignorance of 
a better state renders their present one 
more supportable- 

Throughout life, they maintain the 
strictest seclusion. They are prohibit¬ 
ed from visiting and congregating at 
the temples, because of the disorders 
that have happened to the state when 
women frequent them. (It is said that 
before marriage it is not considered 
proper to have seen an individual of 
the other sex). They cannot even go 
much to church, for fear of scandal. 
The Roman Catholic priests complain 
of this; and of the difficulty of their 
making confession as often as they 
would wish (for it would seem they are 
very tender-hearted, and like confes¬ 
sion)., Wdmen are not permitted to 
engage in trade, and throughout Chi¬ 
na generally, Peking probably ex¬ 
cepted, they are seen so seldom on the 
streets, that we would imagine the 
female population to be nuns confined 
in cloisters. 

Princesses never succeed to the 
throne, nor have the entire regency 
during the minority of emperors or 
princes. And lastly, there is the fact 
of polygamy—which is against the nat¬ 
ural rights of woman, robs her of part 
of her privileges, and subjects her to 
humility. Some have concubines, be¬ 
cause they can afford it ; some to get 
sons and UeirB, and others to increase 
their families. Parents often offer their 
daughters as second naves, to see them 
provided for, and probably to reap 
some personal advantage for them¬ 
selves. This state gives rise to a great 
deal of rivalry and jealousy. It weak¬ 
ens the paternal connexion, and ren¬ 
ders the mother, sis it were, the only 
parent. The wiser portion of Chinese 
moralists have discouraged polygamy, 
but the higher sanctions of Christianity 
are still wanted to give the desired 
effect to their salutary lessons. 

Peking, June, 1860. 
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NOTES OP A BIBLE TOUR IN 
SHANSL 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 


Mr. Wellman, an agent of the Brit¬ 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, under 
Mr. Wylie, returned lately from a tour 
of four months in the S. W. of the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Shansi. He was 
accompanied by two Chinese, natives 
of Peking and Tientsin respectively. 
The former was in the capacity of 
teacher, and the latter as colporteur. 
Mr. W. has a capital hold of the lan¬ 
guage both in reading and speaking, 
and made extensive use of the latter 
on all occasions. His sales amounted 
to 80 whole Bibles; 600 New Testa¬ 
ments, and 3,083 portions of Scrip¬ 
tures; and he travelled over 700 miles. 
The Bible is not an unknown book 
there. Mr. W., besides, made a trip last 
year to the S. E. parts of the same prov¬ 
ince, according to the route mapped 
out for him by Mr. Wylie. Me>e-s. A. 
Williamson and Lees paid a similar 
visit to this province in the autumn of 
1866, entering at @ ^ (Ku-kwan) 
on the E., going W. towards Tai- 
yuen fu and then in a 

S. W. direction to Tung-kwau ^ffj ^ 
on the Yellow river, and thence to gfj 
the capital of Shensi. The in¬ 
habitants of this province are industri¬ 
ous, active and enterprising. In Pe¬ 
king they are strongly represented 
among the merchant classes, and chiefly 
as bankers and coal dealers, just as the 
gi-alu merchants and water-drawers 
represent Shantung men. Tientsin is 
visited by them annually for purposes 
of trade and the purchase of foreign 
merchandise. A large number of the 
patients seen at our hospital are natives 
of Shansi, who are either carrying on 
business here or come direct to the 
capital for treatment. Many pleasing 
instances of their gratitude for favors 
conferred are reported. Through means 
of all these, books and much informa¬ 
tion have beeu conveyed into the prov¬ 
ince. 


The want now is therefore not so- 
much books as men—instructors to ex¬ 
plain them. They believe the doctrine 
contained in them to be good, and good 
is to come out of all this, but they 
don’t understand it sufficiently. At 
ft M, the people wished to have 
the books explained to them, and when 
remarks were made, they said “Now 
we understand this doctrine—all we re- 
uire is a teacher.” The city is a very 
ne one and may contain, Mr. W. com¬ 
putes, 20,000 families. Five of the 
chief men of another place, 14 days’ 
journey from Peking, have sent a letter 
to Mr. Bdkins, requesting a missionary 
or Chinese convert to visit them. Last 
year fourteen made a similar request; 
but being disappointed, some have been 
lost sight of, and others have become 
lukewarm. The leading man was an 
eye patient, by name at our hos¬ 
pital, somewhat up in years, and with 
a not very retentive memory. He was 
able very imperfectly to communicate 
the knowledge of the doctrine which 
he had acquired in Peking He has 
since been unfortunate in business; but 
the interest which he excited in the 
minds of others in the truths of Jesus has 
not died out, and the present request is 
the result of it. Mr. W., during his 
last journey, while waiting for funds 
from Peking, remained 50 days at this 
village, called ^nj“, and com¬ 

municated a good deal of instruction. 
The people state in their letter that 
they are willing to secure and furnish a 
chapel at their own expense, if only a 
missionary or teacher could be had and 
paid for at first, at least, from Peking. 
If this should catch Mr. Taylor’s eye, 
lie is requested by Mr. W. to give it 
his serious consideration. From his 
lengthened stay there, and no hin¬ 
drance or molestation having been ex¬ 
perienced, he thinks, there is great en¬ 
couragement to any one who might 
choose to settle there. The London 
Mission has several little bands of con¬ 
verts and isolated individuals through¬ 
out various parts of the province, some 
of whom occasionally visit Peking; but 
the Directors of this Mission have with- 
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drawn the travelling catechist, on ac¬ 
count of the expense, and are opposed 
to desultory effort, and striving after 
centralization. 

At one place only ^ }{t^ did 
Mr. W. receive any opposition. In the 
inn in which he put up, he was request¬ 
ed by some of the yamen runners to 
leave the town, and return to the place 
whence he came. Remonstrance was 
useless; so, taking his passport, he 
proceeded to the magistrate’s office to 
demand an explanation. On the way 
thither, he -met some of the officials, 
who told him it was now late and he 
might stay; but he must take care to 
be off the first thing in the morning. 
The reason they urged for his departure 
was the dread that the local troops 
might attack him. The following day 
was Sunday, and so he did not think 
of leaving till Monday; and then only 
after selling a good many books, and 
speaking of the doctrine to not a few. 

On another occasion, at Ping-yang fn 

fiy TfsF’ while engaged in selling, 
he was insulted by a Honan literary 
character, who told him that they, the 
officials, would not allow him to preach 
the “ western devils’ doctrine.” This 
man came mocking, but ultimately pur¬ 
chased a copy of the Scriptures. He 
commenced insulting a petty officer 
close by, who was examining the books, 
on the lowness of the rank of his 
bought button, and who in return re¬ 
buked him, and observed that there 
was really something worth looking 
into in those books. The latter did not 
however purchase a copy. 

At the Yamen in ijjfj5 60 li 

from he sold three com¬ 

plete Bibles, aud three English bound 
New Testaments. At ^ he 
sold to the chief mandarin one Old 
Testament aud one New Testament. 
In several of the other cities, the man¬ 
darins purchased copies. 

At several places, particularly jsr 
'M, 70 li E. of the Hwang-ho, it 
was reported that all foreigners had 
been expelled from Peking aud Tien¬ 


tsin, and that the Viceroy of Chihli was 
making preparations for war against 
foreigners, and had already some 4,000 
troops under instruction at Pan-ting 
fu. Some hinted that lie probably as¬ 
pired to the dragon throne. 

Mr. W. reports great poverty in the 
high lands of Shansi, from want of rain. 
With the exception of a slight show¬ 
er in June, there had been no rain up 
till July. The whole of North China 
lias more or less suffered from drought, 
in her wheat harvest- On this account 
partly, also, there would be no difficul¬ 
ty in buying or renting houses any¬ 
where at present, not even in the cap¬ 
ital Tai-yuen, where the Franciscans 
have just commenced the erection of a 
cathedral. The Roman Catholics have 
been all over the province. 

He reports that the Mohammedan 
rebels have left Shansi, and gone W. 
to Kansuh. Of the 200,000 rebels of 
last year, only about 30,000 now re¬ 
main : and these have joined themselves 
to detachments of the old Tnipings. 
The Mohammedans in the capital of 
Shansi may now live in the city, but 
when found outside are never again 
admitted knowingly by the officials. 
They arc generally executed outside 
the city, when so found. All of them 
allow their moustaches to grow natu¬ 
rally—i. e., they do not cut them square 
as is their custom, and so do not ex¬ 
pose themselves to danger by confess¬ 
ing themselves the believers in the 
false prophet. Another way of recog¬ 
nizing a Mohammedan is by his raising 
the thumb or one finger, to indicate 
that there is but one Lord. Eggs were 
selling in the Mussulman districts at 
two pence each. Large tracts of the 
country are Tying waste aud unculti¬ 
vated, and the whole country seems 
depopulated. A literary manat jj!, 
on the Yellow River, who purchased 
a Bible and an English bound New 
Testament., said that he himself had 
suffered last year from the rebels, when 
they marched on the Western Imperial 
Cemetery and Peking; and from the 
left or E. bank of the river, he had seen 
the rebels burn whole villages, and 
drag out and murder the poor people. 
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On the Shansi side of the river, many 
villages and towns have been utterly 
destroyed, and most of the inhabitants 
killed, during the rebellion of last year. 
The principal shopkeepers who escaped 
are now busy rebuilding their premises. 
This is particularly true at Chi-chao 



Ping-yang fu destroyed 

by the old rebels, is now rebuilt in and 
around the E. gate, and is inhabited by 
about 40,000 people from the neigh¬ 
bourhood and adjoining provinces. All 
the old residents were murdered. Their 
city in former days was six or seven 
li in circuit, and thickly peopled. Many 
years before the outbreak of the Tai- 
ping rebellion, one of its wealthy citi¬ 
zens built a palace, and meant, it is 
said, to instigate a revolt, and reign 
there. When the proper authorities 
iieard of it, they sent a large force to 
arrest him ; but before, their arrival he 
succeeded, by means of idols wrought 
in dough, in converting his residence 
into the appearance of a temple, and so 
saved himself and the building. Part 
of it is still standing, and was occupied 
by the Tai-pings, after they had razed 
the city and murdered its inhabitants. 

At the time of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
one of the priests it is said, prophesied 
that their city would be levelled with 
the ground, and not a cock left to prow 
upon it. He struck the large bell of 
the temple, as a warning note, and all 
the town rushed together to the temple, 
and would have seized and killed him ; 
but he disappeared, and has not siuce 
been seen or heard of. His prophecy 
came literally to pass. 

The Mantchu soldiery, who have 
been engaged in the campaign against 
the Mohammedans, have been sent back 
to colonize the depopulated and waste 
districts. Some are already there, set¬ 
tling down to the cultivation of the 
soil; and others are to follow. They 
belong to the 8th banner, and are fiom 
m is on the Russian frontier. 
In this way the government hopes to 
quell future rebellions, and raise up in 
the district a population, loyal to the 
Tartar dynasty. 


Shansi is one of the provinces men¬ 
tioned in edicts agaiust iufanticide and 
opium-smoking. Some of the non¬ 
smoking officials seem inclined to carry¬ 
out the imperial orders. One effect of 
the late edict is, that less opium i9 
grown this year than formerly in Shan¬ 
si. The cultivation of it is carried on 
quite openly along the water courses, 
in the valleys, ana by the side of the 
highways; and the smoking of it is 
equally so, for you meet parties with 
the pipe in the position on the back of 
the neck where we often see the fan. 
The proportion of opinrn smokers is 
said by some to be 70 per cent., by 
others 90 per cent., of the inhabitants. 
The province is not so populous as it 
formerly was. War, famine and the 
pipe have done much to depopulate it. 
It contains 9 /us, 16 chows , and 83 
hsiens. Forty per cent., of the land is 
under poppy cultivation. It is chiefly 
grown in the South. In some parts of 
province it is not met with at all. The 
cultivators are besieged by the officials 
just as the plant begins to flower, and 
threats of informing the higher author¬ 
ities are always successful in extorting 
about half the value of the opium. The 
edict against its growth has been ad¬ 
vantageous to the officials and sub¬ 
ordinates in this, if in no other, respect. 
The people are anxious to get cured, 
and its prohibition they assign as their 
reason. Every foreigner is supposed 
to have a remedy for the evils of the drug, 
by virtue of his having introduced it, 
and to this end he is often accosted. 

Peking, 29th July, 1869. 


POLYGAMY OK CONCUBINAGE? 


BY REV. L. N. WHEELER. 


I have read with no little interest the va¬ 
rious articles which have appeared in your 
columns on “ the Relation of Christianity to 
Polygamy." The subject is a momentous one, 
and it seems highly important that, with refer¬ 
ence to the main points at issue, there should 
not be a difference of opinion among ns. 

The paper of Mr. Dodd, in the July nnmber 
of the Recorder, contains a clear and forci¬ 
ble presentation of views held by himself and 
others on the moot-case. But when Mr. D. 
admits (as he assuredly must do) “ Mr. Nelson's 
assertion that polygamy involves adultery, as 
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far ns be or we are concerned," does he not 
virtually concede the position against which 
he levels bis argument? It may be admitted 
t Lint the Chinaman, when he took bis second 
wife, did not violate “the law in the New 
Testament, of which he was in utter ignor¬ 
ance." But does the fact of a man’s former 
ignorance relieve him from the obligation to 
keep the letter or spirit of the divine law, now 
that be is enlightened? I know of no rule of 
ethics or precept of revelation that would sus¬ 
tain an affirmative view of this proposition. 

It would appear, then, that “ the whole dis¬ 
cussion ” does not- “ hinge on the one and only 
point of 1 putting away,’ ” in the Bense intend¬ 
ed by Mr. Dodd. The vital question is, is the 
neophyte with two or more wives on that ac¬ 
count guilty of a sinful practice ? While it is 
true that God did permit polygamy among 
His ancient people, it is also undoubtedly true 
that our Lord re-established the integrity and 
sanctity of the marriage bond by confirming 
the original charter of marriage. (See Matt. 
9: 4, 5.) By what authority are we to make 
exceptions under the law of Christ ? 

But is it probable that we, as missionaries in 
this country, will be called upon to receive men 
with a plurality of /vines into the Christian 
eburch? Sir John Francis Davis, in his “ China 
and the Chinese,” Yol. I, pp. 265,263, says: 

There is no point on which greater miscon¬ 
ception has prevailed than respecting the 
existence of universal polygamy in China. 
We will state the case exactly, from the pre¬ 
face to the translation of the ‘ Fortunate Un¬ 
ion,'which is therein declared to be ‘ a more 
faithful picture of Chinese manners, inasmuch 
as the hero espouses but one wife. It is not 
strictly true their laws sanction polygamy, 
though they permit concubinage. A Chinese 
can havs but one tsy, or wife, properly so call¬ 
ed, who i3 distinguished by a title, espoused 
with ceremonies, and chosen from a rank of 
life totally different, from his tsig, or hand¬ 
maids, of whom he may have as many or as 
few as he pleases; and, though the offspring 
of the latter possesses many of the rights of 
legitimacy (ranking, however, after the chil¬ 
dren of the wife), this circumstance makes lit¬ 
tle difference as to the truth of the position. 
* * * The principle on which Chinese law and 
custom admit the offspring of concubinage to 
legitimate rights is obvious; the importance 
which attaches in that country to the securing 
of male descendants. It is plain that the tsy 
and the tsie stand to each other in very much 
the same relation as the Sarah and the Hagai 
of the Old Testament, and therefore the com¬ 
mon expression first and tecond wife, which 
the translator himself has used on former oc¬ 
casions, in imitation of his predecessors, is 
hardly correct.’ ” 

On reading the above, we are led to inquire, 
is it not a work of supererogation to discuss a 
question of polygamy ? Are we not rather call¬ 
ed upon to decide whe ther a native Christian 
may, or may uofc, retain his wife and concubine? 

Pektng. July 26, 16S9. 
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THE EVILS OF OPIUM-SMOKING. 


UT. RBV. W. H. COLLINS, M. D. 


It is some months since I was asked by 
your agent in Peking to send you the results 
of iny experience of the evils of opium- 
stnoxing. I have hitherto refrained from so 
doing; for the subject is a painful one, upon 
wbicn I would rather not speak or write. I 
feel, however, that it is a duty incumbent 
upon me toadd my testimony to the accumu¬ 
lated evidence of others. I am especially 
drawn to write at this present moment, be¬ 
cause I fear that Dr Kerr's well-intended 
paper will be productive of harm to the 
cause. That letter is calculated to lull, rath¬ 
er than to arouse, the consciences of those 
implicated in this trade. 

If we class opium, tobacco and spirits to¬ 
gether, as being equally injurious to the hu¬ 
man constitution, we either cast discredit on 
our own powers of observation, or we con¬ 
vince those who are only too willing to be¬ 
lieve that the use of opium is not more in¬ 
jurious in its effects than the use of the other 
two articles, which are very generally believ¬ 
ed to be innocuous if taken in moderation. 

I am quite ready to admit that if alcohol 
and tobacco were banished from the world, 
the men of the next generation would be 
morally and physically stronger than those 
of the present; because the excessive use of 
these drugs, especially of tobacco, is very 
general and very injurious. 

That opium is preeminent in its baneful 
effects is proved, independently of our own 
observation, by the general consent of the 
Chinese nation. (>pmm-smoki ng is condemned 
as a vice by all Chinamen, and by none more 
loudly than by those who are its victims. 
During twelve years continuous intercourse 
with this people, both in city and country 
life, I have never met with one exception to 
the above statement. 

On the other hand, the use of tobacco is 
universal in Cbiua among all classes, and i9 
always regarded as harmless. The use of 
ardent spirits is very general in these north¬ 
ern provinces, but is condemned only in case 
of excess. 

Opium-smokers are as a rule excluded 
from Christian communion, and that with the 
approbation of the native converts; but I 
think no one would venture to exclude all 
who use either tobacco or spirits in modera¬ 
tion. 

In the remarks which I make on this 
curse of China, I desire to confirm the qb- 
j servations of others , but will a void as far as 
i possible going over the same ground. 

As regards the number of opium-smokers 
in China, no estimate that I have seen can be 
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regarded ps an overstatement. You jneet 
them in numbers wherever jou travel; you 
find an opium shop in every large village— 
there may not even be a tea shop, but there 
must be a place for the sale of the indispens¬ 
able poison I When I go out into the coun¬ 
try witli medicines, I atn constantly beset 
with applications for anti-opium pills, of 
which I always carry a good supply. Al¬ 
most all who smoke profess anxiety to re¬ 
form, but comparatively few have resolution 
enough to endure the tedious suffering in¬ 
volved in the cure. 

Men with abundant means are not gener¬ 
ally willing to abandon the pipe, because they 
feel its ill effects less speedily than others. 
"When appetite fails, as it always does, the 
richer smokers are able to get richer food, 
more stimulating to the appetite, and thus 
the strength is in some measure kept up; 
but this resource ultimately fails. While in 
the country a few days smee, a man of 
wealth, of about 60 years of age, came to 
me for medical treatment. I asked him if 
•be smoked opium. He replied, “No; I had 
.a brother who died of opium-smoking, and I 
would rather live a few years longer.” After 
this gentleman’s departure, I was told that he 
has seven sons, five of whom smoke; one of 
these sons has since become a patient. Anoth¬ 
er man, himself a smoker, told me that his 
sister had smoked herself to death. She 
smoked an ounce daily. Such cases are fre¬ 
quent. The consequences of opium-smoking 
are much more deplorable where the vice 
is combined with poverty, as it is in the 
majority of instances. The use of the drug 
destroys the appetite, while impoverished 
means prevent the due supply even of the 
ordinary food. The amount of the opium 
must if possible be increased, and the man 
speedily falls a victim. Such cases are con¬ 
stantly turning up. I have seen men depend¬ 
ent for daily life upon the droppings from 
the pipes of more favoured men; money 
and credit exhausted, they live by gathering 
up and smoking or swallowing the ashes of 
■other smokers. The appearance of such 
men is wretched beyond description. 

The moral effects of opium-smoking are 
most evident in the intense selfishness which 
it engenders. Its victim becomes dead to 
the voice of nature, and will sacrifice bis 
wife, and even his children, to the necessities 
of this vice. I know men whose families are 
dependent on the charity of others, while 
they are destroying themselves by smoking 
what would maintain wife aud children in 
comfort. 

With regard to the depopulative influence 
of this vice, the Chinese all agree that the 
family of the opium-amoker will be extinct 
in the third generation at the latest. When 


a man smokos, his son very generally smokes 
also, and begins at nn earlier age than his 
father did; so that if the son be not child¬ 
less, as is often the case, his children are 
bom with feeble constitutions, and die pre¬ 
maturely. 

The example of opium-sai<>king is far 
more insidious and ensnaring than that of 
spirit drinking. The misery caused by a 
drunken father is grievous, but it is often a 
means of warning his children against the 
fenrful snare. Opium is smoked decorously 
in the bosom of the family, as well as in the 
opium den; and thus wife, children and 
friends nre often drawn into the fatal gulf. 

It hns been stated that disease drives many 
to the onium pipe for relief. I have seen 
many such cases; but a far larger number 
speak of temptation as the source of the 
evil—“A mouthful now and then with com¬ 
panions for a joke.” Thus they played with 
the serpent, while it slowly, but surely coil¬ 
ed round them, until they were held secure 
in the fatal embrace. 

So common is this vice in some parts 
among the mercantile classes, that it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary iu large shops to have the 
opium pipe and its accessories ready spread 
for all comer9. I have frequently seen it 
on the k'ang, and been urged to partake. 
My refusal has often been received with sur¬ 
prise, and the question has been asked, 
“ Does not opium come from your country ? ” 
This of course I deny; but unfortunately 
am obliged to admit that both my sovereign 
and my fellow countrymen are deeply im¬ 
plicated in the trade, and that in pursuit of 
gain they ignore the terrible evils which re¬ 
sult from such unrighteous traffic. 

One evil incidental to opium-smoking, 
which I have heard bemourned by a victim, 
is the great loss of time involved. An ordi¬ 
nary amount of opium—two candareens- 


oocupies in 


smoking one to two hours 


daily; so that the higher amounts—one ounce 
and upwards—must take a large portion of 
the available time in a day. Moreover, an 
opium-smoker's day is very short. In the 
couutrv, a large part of a Chinaman’s work¬ 
ing day passes before breakfast; but an 
opium-smoker is unable to do anything until 
after his first dose, which he takes after 
breakfast. Then before daylight is gone, 
he must take his dinner, and the dose which 
comes after it, even if he does not take a 
mid-day pipe, as many do. This tax upon 
time and strength is felt ns a heavy bondage 
by the man dependent upon his own exer¬ 
tions for daily bread. The victim above 
alluded to has escaped from this bondage, 
and I have heard him rejoicing in his freedom. 

In what I have said, I have simply related 
my own experience. J have not drawn upon 
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my imagination; nor do I wish to call that of 
mv readers into exercise. I do not wish to 
prejudice any reader by what may appear 
exaggeration; nor, indeed, could I transfer 
to paper the burning indignation which often 
swells within, while I talk with some of the 
victims of opium. Accusations of overstate¬ 
ment have been made against those who 
plead against the opium trade, but only by 
those who have but a superficial or limited 
acquaintance with this people. When you 
are really among them, the evils turn up at 
every step; and if we have seen so much in 
so small a part of China, how great roust be 
the misery and suffering, how widespread 
the desolation and ruin, amongst the homes 
of the eighteen provinces! 

It may be said that foreign commerce is 
not responsible for ail these evils, since the 
natives cultivate the poppy so largely ; but 
the habit was engendered by the importation 
of opium, and the native cultivation has only 
arisen to supply the demand thus created. 
Moreover, the Chinese government professes 
a wish to put down the growth of the poppy, 
and it would be within its power to do so, 
but for the importation of the foreign drug. 
Native cultivation would have been nipped 
in the bud by Tau-kwung, bad he not been 
unable to resist the introduction of Indian 
opium. 

I have heard none palliate the use of 
opium, but those interested in its consump¬ 
tion. I quite believe that some of these may 
speak honestly, while thus providing a cloak 
for this sin; but could any such witness the 
amount of evil which has come before me 
unsought, I am sure that they roust either 
abandon the traffic, or acknowledge that in 
the gain resulting therefrom they are receiv¬ 
ing the wages of unrighteousness, and there¬ 
by “ treasuring up for themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, who will 
render to every man according to his deeds.” 

Peking, July 26th, 1869. 


CONCERNING PIGS. 


BY F. PORTER SMITH, M. D. 


The Chinese pig, a variety of the Sus indica , 
if not the progeniter of this miscalled species, 
is nearly identical with the Siamese and An- 
natnitic breeds, which have served to modify 
the E nrasiac stock, derived from the wild hog 
of the west, the Svs~scerfa of naturalists. It 
i» met with in considerable variety, but may 
be typically described as smaller than the 
European species, with a deep, by no means 


round body, hollow back, and round thin 
haunches. The reck is short and thick, th& 
front of the head convex in most instances, 
the snout short and blunt, and the ears large, 
flat and pendulous. Some of the white or pie¬ 
bald pigs have ears with a tendency to point. 
The limbs are short, but the proper metatarsal 
bones of the feet are long. The pigs of 
Hupeh and Honan are generally black, whilst 
the Hunan pigs are half black and half white. 
Red-bristled pigs are met with ou the Amor, 
and white fat pigs are met with in the south. 
The Corean pigs are black. There is an amus¬ 
ing story told of a white pig haring been 
formally sent as tribute to the Chinese suzer¬ 
ain. On their wmy the ambassadors saw so 
many white pigs, that they were led to hide 
away their fair friend. 

The face presents a wrinkled and wizened 
appearance in the degraded animal met with 
in the streets of Chinese towns, and the bristles 
are as black and wiry as Chinese taste in the 
matter of hair could desire. The length of 
the intestinal canal is much increased, from 
the bulky and miscellaneous character of their 
diet. Whilst the length of the whole gut of 
the wild boar is to that of the body as 9 to I, 
in the Chinese breed it is as 12 to i. 

The teeth are much less formidable, the 
chauge in food from the wild state, calling for 
• little use of the canine and incisive teeth. 
I The shortness of the limb9 is associated with 
the same difference in habits. 

The sow carries her young for four lunar 
months nearly; though from the facility and 
frequency with which five litters arc produced 
by Chinese sows in two years, it seems that 
the period of gestation is usually somewhat 
shorter than this. 


The Mammae are largely developed pigs, 
wholly white are uncommon—the wholly black 
variety being esteemed the best flavoured, al¬ 
though coarser and larger in the build. 

The wild species, called Ye-chii, 

is met with in the hilly portions of the coun¬ 
try. The folllowing measurements were ob¬ 
tained by H. G. Hollingworth, Esq., of Kiu- 
kiang, from a specimen brought from the Lcn, 
Shan. 


Length of head. 1 ft. 4 in. 

do. tail. I „ 1 „ 

Height of top of shoulder 

from the ground, . 2 „ 7 ,, 

Total length, ... .. ... 5 „ 8 „ 

Girth, . 3 „ 8 „ 

Length of ear, . 5 „ 

Weight before death, 169 lbs., and after re¬ 
moval of offal, 145 lbs. 


Larger animals than this have been brought 
down, and their flesh is eaten by the natives. 

In selecting the pig as their principal source 
of animal food, we see exercised that practical 
wisdom and economy, which are a fair charac¬ 
teristic of the Chinese mind. The sow is the 
exceptional iustance of a large animal produc- 
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in*; many yonng ones at a birth. Fdr some 
6,000yeais the Chinese have attended to the 
breeding of pigs. The number farrexned by 
the Chinese sow varies from eight to eighteen, 
and often more, though more than sixteen 
seldom live. 


The flesh of sows is forbidden to the sick, 
and seems to be positively unwholesome. 

Pork is said to produce phlegm; but every 
part of the pig is supposed to have some par¬ 
ticular effect npon the human system, and is 
prescribed accordingly. 


The flesh is by no means fine flavoured the 
skin being, usually, very thick. The amount 
of fat is considerable, when'the bad quality 
and insufficient quantity of their food is borne 
in mind. For this “proofy ” quality, the Chi¬ 
nese pig might be advantageously cropect with 
the European stock, so superior in most other 
qualities. 

The porcine disease called Mi Sin 

is identical with the “ measles ” (trichina) of 
foreign pigs. The Chinese name “ rice heart” 
is as sensible as our own term, and a little 
more, as there is some resemblance between 
the grain of the rice and the trichina. 


It exists in the proportion of abont one per 
cent., in the pigs brought to the Hankow pig 
market. There are nearly a hundred names 
for a pig in the Chinese language, showing 
their familiarity with the animal, and the de¬ 
gree of isolation of the many dialectic areas, 
The people of Honan have a different name 
for the pig from the folks of the sister-pro¬ 
vince, Hupeh. There is a name for each of 
the first three pigs of a litter, as well as for 
the “ nestle tripe,” and a distinct name for 
pigs born in different months of the year. The 


character Chu 
or some say 


should be 



i, <$z‘, is the name of a contracted hog 

T'ung, iB the name of a sort of wild hog> 
Or fabulous creature, which reversing the New 
Testament expression is said to have pearls 


about it. 

The book-character 5^ Ch'i is Baid to be 
compounded of the characters for bristles, foot 
and- tail, making up an ideographic hieroglyph. 

There is a great variety of superstitions 
about pigs. Chinese pigs are not said to be 
able "to see the wind,” but they are said to 
be fond of star-gazing, and that this habit 
Causes the'rice-grain disease, or “measles,” 
just allfided to. Pork is .said to cause boils, and 
to induce impotency, if consumed for a long 
time. Either on these grounds, or more likely 
from economy, that hourly study of every Chi¬ 
nese man, woman and child, pork is not so 
largely eaten as might be supposed. 

Hankow July, 1869. 


CORRESPONDS^^ 

SATISTICS OF PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of thk Chinese Recorder:— 

The collection of those tables of statistics, in 
your August number cannnot have been effect-: 
ed without much pains. The thanks of all the 
missionaries are due to yon, and to your un¬ 
known helpers, for the general view you have 
thus given of our present position, so far as it 
can be represented by numbers. There is a 
certain smartness and point in the saying that 
“nothing is so deceptive as figures, except 
facts.” Nevertheless, in sober truth, neither 
figures nor facts deceive us; but we deceive 
ourselves by misunderstanding and deducing 
wrong inferences from them. Your figures wilL 
be instructive to those who know how to in¬ 
terpret them. 

Meantime, may I ask a question, and make 
a suggestion or two? First; Wiiat is t he mean¬ 
ing of the column beaded “ benevolent con¬ 
tributions ” ? From whom ? To whom 1 For 
what? In the blank form sent to me, the 
beading, if I remember right, somewhat differ¬ 
ed from this; but at any rate I did not know 
what it meant, and therefore left it blank. 

Again, I am much struck with the great 
differences between the proportions cf the na- 
I tive assistants to the communicants. The 
j average is about l in 15. In Hongkong, how- 
I ever, we appear to have only 11 native assist¬ 
ants out of 400 communicants; or 1 in 36. 
The China Inland Mission has L8 to 119 mem¬ 
bers, or nearly one native assistant out of 
I every six members. At Foochow, there are 
; 107 assistants among 925 members; or more 
than 1 in 9. These differences arc remarkable. 

Could you not procure some farther in¬ 
formation about the Chinese Christians? It 
would be very interesting to know the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes among them; also their 
occupations in society, the number who can 
read and write, &©. Suppose you were lo set 
us the example at Foochow; and publish a 
tabular accotmt of the church members there, 
telling bow many are—I. Scholars (liter¬ 
ati); 2. Shopkeepers; 3. Hawkers; 4. Farm 
labourers; 6. Artizans; &c. 

Another piece of information would be va¬ 
luable, and could be supplied without much 
trouble viz., How many of the converts are in 
the paid employment of the missions as 
| preachers, colporteurs, schoolmasters, chapel- 
I keepers, &c. ? How many in the employ of 
i missionaries as teachers or domestic servants? 
J How many employed in the hospitals, and 
printing offices? From your tables it does not 
| appear whether schoolmasters are numbered 
among the native assistants or not. 

Thanking you once more for what you have 
given us—while, like Oliver, asking for more, 
I remain. 

Yours Sincerely, 

F. S. Turner. 

Hongkong, 16th August, 1869, 
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Samuel Dodd and wife are at Hanchow. Rev. i 
D. D. Green and lady being absent. Of the; 
Church Mission, only Rev. H. Gretton is in 
Hanchow. Messrs. Motile and Valentine have 
been home in England two or three years. 

Now, dear Sir, would it not be better to 
make a distinctidn ? Hanchow in one of the 
largest cities of the empire, and the capital of 
this province; and could he not more readily 
joined with Ningpo than Peking could be join¬ 
ed with Kalgau, Tungchau, Tientsin, Chefoo, 
or Tungcbow. 

Who gave you yonr information, I cannot 
divine; and what particular end they had to 
serve is a mystery. Iam acquainted with all 
the missionaries of both places, and give you 
this as an assistance. There are several wall¬ 
ed cities between Ningpo and Hanchow—one 
very large, called Ziao-hying, about midway, f 
in which are two missionaries ami their wives ! 
laboring—viz., Mr. Stevenson, of Mr. Taylor’s 
Mission, and lady, and Mr. Jenkins and lady,' 
American Baptists. This side of the foo city ; 
of Ziao-bying is a city called Siao-saeti, where 
Mr. Nicol and wife arc located—formerly of 
Mr. Taylor’s mission, but now independent. 

Very truly yours, 

Elias B. Lvslee, 

of the American Presbyterian Missionary So¬ 
ciety, (South). J 

Hanchow, August 20, 1869. 

[The reason why we put Ningpo and Hang- I 
chow together was this: those Missions which | 
have missionaries in both places did not'dis¬ 
tinguish between the two places in their re¬ 
ports. We were therefore obliged either to ' 
combine the two under one head, or to make i 
three headings—“Ningpo,” for those Missions 
and missionaries we knew to he located there; 

“ Hangchow,’’ for those we knew to be there; 
and “'Ningpo and Hangchow," for those we 
knew to be at one or the other of the places, 
but had no means of determining at which. 
We were aware of the geographical position j 
of Hangchow, and not unmindful of its high 
renown. Our good brother need not imairine 
any mysterious purpose on the part of any one 
in combining the reports of the two places. 
He has our thanks for the additional informa¬ 
tion conveyed in his letter.— [Ed. Recorder.] 


The September number was sent 

To all ports north of Foochow, per Strnr. 
Bertha, September 9th. 

To nil ports south of Foochow, per Stinr. 
Douglas , September 9th. 

To England, with the August number, per 
Mail of September 16th from Hongkong. 

To America, per P. M. Steamer of Sept 
18th from Shanghai. 


Qlht <£j)(nnse i&rarfcer 

AND 

MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 


Bov. 3. 3«. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, OCTOBER, 1869. 
BIRTHS. 

At Hongkong. September I7tli, I8GS, a son to Rev. 
J. Xacken, ot tho Rhenish Milton. 

At Foochow, September A’ud, 1809, r son to J. A. 
Stewart M- D. 

At Foochow, September Mntl.lSK). a daughter to Rev. 
J. E. Mahood, ot the Church Missionary Society. 

MARRIAGE. 

On Saturday, August 21st, at St. John's Cathedral, 
Hongkong, bv the Rev. Canon Bench, m. a., Colonial 
Chaplnln, assisted by the Her. J. Piper. Rev. Silvester. 
WHITEHEAD, ot llic English Wesleyan Mission, Canton, 
to Mias Isabella Foster ot Moorhome, Niddersdule, 
Yorkshire. 

DEATHS. 

Near Chfng-kn.ni-tnn, 35 miles from Tientsin, Ang. 
25th or 26th. lxoo, llcv. James Williamson, of the 
London Mission. 

At Amoy, September 5tli. 1SC;>. James Ernest, son 
of Rev. Hugh Chwie, of the English Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, aged two yenri*. two months and five dnys. 

EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


— An account of the murder of the Rev. 
James Williamson, of Tientsin, will be found 
under the head of “ Missionary Intelligence.” 
The sad news has occasioned great sorrow 
thronghout China; and much sympathy is ex¬ 
pressed for the bereaved widow, who left for 
borne only in May last, so soon to meet with 
such heavy and unexpected tidings. May the 
grace of God richly support her in this hour 
of need ! It is gratifying to believe that this 
sad event is not to be attributed to any ani¬ 
mus against Christianity among the Chinese 
—being evidently the work of banrlits. who 
would kill anybody from whom they might 
expect to obtain plunder. 

WANTED. —Six copies of the June number 
of the Chinese Recorder, 1969— for which 
fifty cents each will be paid. For Sale.— 
Five copies of the May number; 14 of July; 
13 of November; 14 of December, 1868; in 
of January, 9 of February, 4 of March, *» of 
April, 2 of July, 20 of September, 1969; at 
25 cents each. Also, 2 bound volumes of the 
Missionary Recorder , Vol. 1, at S3 each; aud 
one bound Volume of the Chinese Recorder, 
Vol. 1, at $6. Address, “ The Editor of the 
Chinese Recorder.” 

—We are glad to be able to announce that 
henceforth the Rkcoroeb will pass through 
the Hongkong Post-Offi e as a newspaper. 
The postage from any port in China to England 
is four cents on each number ; to any part of 
the United States, “ via San Francisco,” two 
cents ; to the Strairs, the Colonies, India, icc., 
four cents. This is in consequence of a de¬ 
cision in London “ that the CHINESE Re- 
COBDEB AND MISSIONARY JOURNAL ifi eligible 
to paas through the Post as a newspaper, pro¬ 
vided its title and date of - publication be 
printed at the t6p of each paper, and it is is¬ 
sued at intervals not exceeding thirty-one days.” 
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themselves into the four dreaded objects, 
and presented themselves under these appear¬ 
ances to the prince while taking his usual 
rides in bis carriage. After seeing these, 
and hearing the old coachman’s moral dis¬ 
courses about sickness, old age and death be¬ 
ing the common lot, Gotama resolved to 
leave his father’s house and become an as¬ 
cetic. The princess dreamt that the moon 
fell from the sky, that her teeth dropt out, 
and that she lost her right shoulder—intima¬ 
tions of the approaching departure of her hus¬ 
band. 6 It was at midnight on the 8th of the 
2nd moon that he made his hegira, attended 
only by the faithful coachman Channa f|f 


The gods and genii who escorted him 
opened the city gates for him miraculously, 
and gave his horse a marvellous speed. 
When Gotama was bidding farewell to his 
coachman, the latter pleaded to be allowed 
to follow his beloved master, but the master 
refused. He must go forth alone to work 
the redemption of man; and when that work 
was accomplished, he would return and live 
in society with all creation. Channa, waa ac¬ 
cordingly instructed to return to the palace 
and take with him the well-loved horse, 
named Kantaka, which, understanding the 
words of farewell that were being spoken, 
licked his master and wept like a human be¬ 


ing. 

One of the first acts of Gotama, on being 
left alone, was to draw his sword and cut off 
his purple lock. He flung it high into the 
air, and the attentive Shakra caught it, and 
erected over it an aerial pagoda, to which 
the devas ever offer homage. 7 Shortly after 
doing this, he met with a hunter who had as¬ 
sumed the dress of an ascetic, because the 
lion on seeing this dress will not hurt its 
wearer. 8 9 Gotama exchanged clothes with 
the hunter, and now considered himself as 
fully equipped for the Life of a religious 
hermit. He proceeded to a forest at the foot 
of the Himalayas, and became the pupil of 
several Brahman solitaries, or recluses, in 
order to learn the way to the attainment of 
freedom from misery. He became con¬ 
vinced, however, that these men had not 
themselves found out the way; and so he 
abandoned them, and went to reside alone 
on the banks of the Nairanjana river. *> Here 
he delivered himself up to the practice of 


6 Fa-yuan, &c., ch. 10. 

7 Ch‘£ng-tao-chi. 

8 According to bodqc, the hunter was no other than 
Shakra, the king of gods. See Csomn de Koros, 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX., p. 291. The account 
in the Ch‘6ng-tao-chi says the hunter was a devn. 

9 Iu Chinese ^ Ni-lien. For some tlmo 

he had the society of Kaundlnya and his four 
companions. 
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very severe austerities, and led the strict life 
of a religious ascetic, differing little in ap¬ 
pearance from the ordinary devotees, who led 
sometimes a restless, sometimes a motionless, 
existence. For six years he continued thus 
seeking to subdue his mind by long and pain¬ 
ful meditations, and his body by rigorous 
discipline. He had reduced his daily allow¬ 
ance of food down to a grain of wheat and a 
single hemp seed; and he had in consequence 
become utterly enfeebled. Coming to the 
conclusion that it is not by excessive sever¬ 
ities of any kind that the Buddhaship is to 
be obtained, he resolved to abandon this 
mode of life—to stretch his liarp-strings 
moderately, and. so produce sweet music. 

The time was now approaching for Gota¬ 
ma to attain the true and complete percep¬ 
tion—to become Buddha. Preparatory to 
this, certain events had to occur, such as bud 
occurred to all his predecessors in the Bud¬ 
dhaship. lie accordingly bathed in the 
Nairanjana river, while the devas were scat¬ 
tering sweet smelling flowers on the water. 1 
A tree on the bank voluntarily dipt down 
one of its branches into the water, that 
Gotama might be assisted in ascending from 
the river. After this, two maids named 
Nanda and Bala, 2 under the inspiration of 
the devas, presented him with an exquisitely 
wrought bowl containing some milk gruel. 
When Gotama bad partaken of the gruel, he 
flung the bowl in the direction of the Nairan¬ 
jana, knowing what would occur. Shakra, king 
of gods, caught, the precious bowl and car¬ 
ried it to heaven, where he erected a pagoda 
over it, that it might receive divine worship. 
The next thing Gotama had to do was to 
receive the sacred grass. This, soft, flexible, 
and of a bright green colour, a deva, having 
tranformed himself into an herb seller, pre¬ 
sented to the expectant Buddha. 3 He now 
proceeded to the sat red fig tree, where his 
three predecessors had in ages before attain¬ 
ed the Buddhaship, and crossing his legs, he 
sat down on his grass-made mat, under the 
shade of its dense foliage. Mara, the tempit- 
er, now came with a host of attendant de¬ 
mons, to try to prevent Gotama from attain¬ 
ing the consummation for which he so de¬ 
voutly wished. * His efforts of cajolery and 
violence, however, equally failed; and he 
and his army were muted by the incipient 


1 Ch'tng-tno-cbi. 

2 In Chinese Nan-t‘o and r'o-lo 


According to the ChTng-tao-chi, Shakra himself. 
Fa-hgten says a deva. 

M&ra is a heaven devil, and ib represented os the 
determined enemy of Gotama. The word means 
death,'but in Buddhist worfcB signifies the Temp¬ 
ter. Ic Chinese it becomes Mo. 
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Buddha with ignominious defeat. Not leas 
unsuccessful were the beautiful but wicked 
daughters of Mira, who came to tempt Go- 
tama by feminine arts, and whom he trans¬ 
formed into ugly old hags. s Left alone 
now, he became completely master of him¬ 
self, and attained the Buddhnship. The 
earth testified to the fact. The earth-spirits 
bore the joyful news to the air-spirits, these 
in turn told the devas, and the devas inform¬ 
ed the great gods. On the seventh day after 
this, the Buddha, having fasted, was hun¬ 
gry; and two merchants obtained undying 
merit by giving him honey to eat. The 
names of those who thus made him his first 

offering were T‘i-wei g|j and P‘o-Ij 


mm- 

"When Gotama began his ascetic life he 
enjoyed the society of five accomplished dis¬ 
ciples, who also had given themselves up to 
the practice of austerities. 7 These men, 
however, on seeing their master cease from 
fasting, withdrew from him in disgust, and 
returned to the neighbourhood of Benares. 
Gotama now resolved to convert them to his 
new religion, and proceeded to the Deer Park 

)$L [MI S out3 *de of Benares, a place as¬ 
sociated to him with memories of a previous 
state of existence. These men were at first 
reluctant to join again one whom they had 
abandoned on account of what they deemed 
his weakness, but they were all gradually 
induced to accept their former master again 
as their teacher, and they became very de¬ 
voted followers. Shortly after he converted 
two men, who became his most famous dis¬ 
ciples ; though both of them died before the 

master. Their names were Moginlin ^ 

^ and Shariputra ^ ^)J ^ ^. 9 

They had been intimate friends long before 
they knew Gotama; and when Shariputra 
first heard the good way from the lips of 
this latter, be could not rest until, like Philip 
with Nathaniel, he had told his frieud of the 
new teacher. 1 They became still more 
united in their love to him, and so strong 


s 

e 

7 


8 

9 

1 


See Ch‘tug-tno-ehi; Mcmoires do Hiouen-thsang, 

Vol. l.p. 473; Fo-kui'-M 

In Sauscrlc Ti'iipousitin aud lihAllIko. 

m ns or Kaundinya, 

or Bbndrika, % as 

or AavaJIt, and 


Their names were 

mvkm 

or Vachpa, 


or MnUatiauia. Ch'Sng-tao-cM. 

See also Memoires de Hioueu-thsong, Vol. 1, p. 
3118, &c. 

In Sanscrit Mrigftdavn, 

Also called Maitdgalynna and MoudTalnputra. 

See Memoires de Hioueu-thsang, Vol. II., p. 55, 
Ac. 


was the affection which one of them, Shari¬ 
putra, had for his master, that he begged he 
might be allowed to enter Nirvina before 
him, a request which was granted. His friend 
and inseparable companion was no less ar¬ 
dent in his affections; and, according to tra¬ 
dition, he died a martyr to the faith. The 
next disciples of Gotama were obtained in 
this manner. While he was residing in the 
Uruwela forest, there lived in it three broth¬ 
ers who were Fire-worshippers, and who had 
together about a thousand disciples. The 
eldest was named Uruwel Kasyapa ; 2 and it 
was of him that Gotama one evening re- 

S tested a night’s lodging. The Pire-wor- 
ipper said there was no spare place in the 
cavern. Gotama pointed to a chamber ; but 
Uruw el explained to him that it was occupied 
by a terrible reptile, and warned him against 
taking up his lodging there. 3 Gotama. how¬ 
ever, gathered up his clothes and entered the 
chamber. Shortly after the dreadful beast 
came in, and on seeing an intruder became 
enraged, and filled the chamber with fire in 
order to consume him ; but in vain. It was 
now Gotama's turn, and he emitted a flame 
which quite overpowered the beast and 
drove him into the alms’ bowl. On the mor¬ 
row, Uruwel thought that his ascetic friend 
had been extinguished ; but was convinced 
at once of his own error, and the greatness 
of his guest, by finding the dreaded reptile 
in Gotama’s bowl. His heart, however, still 
remained hard ; and it was only after wit¬ 
nessing several other miracles that he be¬ 
came a disciple of the new teacher. His 
younger brothers, Gaya and Nadbi, * soon 
followed his example ; and with them came 
most of their disciples. Gotama's son Rahu- 
la, his wife, his aunt, and his cousin Ananda, 
also became illustrious disciples; and the 
number of his followers seems to have in¬ 
creased very rapidly. Among these he could 
reckon kings and counsellors and rich mer¬ 
chants, no less than poor tradesmen and me¬ 
chanics. The chief places which have be¬ 
come famous in connection with Gotama’s 
preaching are Rajagriha, Benares, and Shra- 
vasti. c At the last place, he had a beautiful 
garden and a magnificent monastery presented 
to him by a rich man named Sudatta or 

Sudana (in Chinese ^ ^pO’ This 


2 

3 


4 


5 


In Chinese 

According to some, this reptile, called n ‘‘fire- 
dragon,*’ was the god which the Kaayapae wor¬ 
shipped. 


In Chinese # JBJ and M t£ . See 

Ch‘6ng-tao-chl; also Hardy, Manual, Sic., p. 188 ; 
and Memoires de Hlouen-tlrsaug, Vol. 1, p. 485. 


His native place, Kapllavastu, was al 60 revisited 
by him In the 12th year o( his Buddbaahlp, and 
many converts were gained there also. 
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man, while still a heretic, had earned for 
himself by his liberality to the poor the, 
honorable epithet— u he who gives to the 
orphans and lonely.”® On becoming a fol¬ 
lower of the Buddha, he wanted to purchase 
from Prince Geta 6 7 a certain desirable 
piece of ground, for the residence of Go- 
tama. The Prince said in jest that he would 
give him the ground if he would cover it 
with gold, a condition with which Sudana at 
once complied. After he had spent ah im¬ 
mense amount of money, the Prince became 
generous and gave up the land without re¬ 
quiring the carrying out of the bargain. It 
is in this garden, or on the Vulture’s Peak 8 9 
near Rajagriha, that many of the most im¬ 
portant of Buddha’a discourses are repre¬ 
sented as having been delivered, and many 
of his remarkable miracles as having been 
wrought. Very wonderful too were the as¬ 
semblies which heard those discourses and 
saw those miracles—composed not only of 
men and women, but also of aerial and heav¬ 
enly beings—men, devas, dragons, and spirits, 
According to the Chinese; and even the apes 
and monkeys and birds. » In number num¬ 
berless they came thronging from all parts 
of imaginary space, to hear the bliss-giving 
words of the “ world-honored " one, and see 
the wonderful manifestations of his match¬ 
less power. 

Many legends are related about these dis¬ 
courses and miracles, and their astonishing 
effects ; and thousands of places in Magadha 
and the neighbouring states were consecrated 
for ages by memories of the presence and 
actions of the Buddha. He is said to have 
visited the island of Ceylon or Lanka (in 

Chinese #), and to have delivered at 
least one discourse there. The pagodas, 
topes and other monumental structures erect¬ 
ed on these spots were visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan-chwang (Hiouen-tbsang), and 
round in ruins. These ruins have been dis¬ 
covered and studied by western scholars in 
our own days, and have taught us strange 
things about ancient Buddhism. They have 
shown us that it once flourished over a great 
portion of Central and Northern India—that 
it is to it India is in great measure indebted 
for her earliest written language and her 
earliest works of art. * 

6 In Chinese ) and In Sanscrit 

Anatha-plndada. 

7 In Chinese IK; PE- _ 

S In Sanscrit GridhrakoCta, transliterated in Chi- 

ne “ % HU lift traM,atod Us S 

Chin-ling. . 

9 Tuan-ohien. Sc., ch. 317. Pa-yuan, Sc., oh. 11. 

1 See M. Muller’s Sanscrit Grammar, p. 1. LUbb- 
ke’e History of Art, Vol. 1, p. 77 (English transla¬ 
tion). 


I cannot, however, linger any longer over 
the mythical stories of Gotama’s life, and 
must hasten on to the closing scene of the 
drama, in which we have the entire company 
on the stage. The Buddha had left Raja¬ 
griha for the last time, and visited Vaisali 
also for the last time. As he departed from 
this latter place, the inhabitants, knowing 
that they would see his face no more, la¬ 
mented with a loud voice—the great gods 
Brahma and Shakra mourned disconsolately, 
and the myriads of genii and spirits who Ail¬ 
ed the air wept until their tears fell on the 
earth like showers of rain. On the way Go- 
tama said to the disciples who followed him, 
** By the hardships and privations which I 
have undergone, I have obtained a body in¬ 
corruptible as the diamond. I have now 
finished my work of conversion, and must 
enter the Nirvana. Do ye all observe care¬ 
fully—to-day I am, to-morrow I am not.” ? 
As he journeyed, hunger and weariness came 
upon him; and Cbunda, 8 a village black¬ 
smith, brought him some nourishment, in 
which, however, was a piece of bad pork. 4 
The gods and genii all anew that Gotama’s 
partaking of this pork would result in his 
leaving this universe and entering into Nirvfl- 
na; and they hovered mournfully round the 
food, adding to it invisible condiments. 
Their loving toil, however, was all in vain. 
When Gotama had finished this hi3 last re¬ 
past, he went on his way again, telling his 
disciples that Chunda had acquired great 
merit by this act. The party arrived at a 
forest near Kusinara; and here under the 
shade of the beautiful Sal trees, surrounded 
by his sorrowful disciples, the great teacher 
breathed his last. In all the universe there 
was nothing that did not mourn. Men and 

f ods cried aloud in misery ; the birds and 
easts of the field raised their voices and 
wept; the earth was agitated by fierce winds, 
and darkened by horrid clouds; and the trees 
under which he had been sitting turned 
white as storks. 

Gotama had told Amanda that he would 
like to have his dead body treated as the bod¬ 
ies of the ancient sovereigns. It was ac¬ 
cordingly wrapt up in fine cotton and costly 
silks, and placed in a gilt coffin. The men 
of Kusinara, renownea for their physical 
strength, Were however unable to move the 
coffin, which remained as if fastened to the 

g round. But Mabamaya, Gotama's mother, 
escended from her heavenly home to see 
her vanishing son. Gotama rose up from 
his grave-clotbes; and, folding his hands 

2 Ch’Sng-taocti. 

8 In Chinese 
i See Cta'eng-tao-chi. 
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respectfully, begged her not to sorrow for' 
him—thus even m death remembering filial 
piety. His mother wept over the separation, 
and took with her the robe, alms-bowl and 
crosier of her departed son. The coffin now 
rose of its own accord, unaided, into the air; 
and passed before the wondering eyes of the 
beholders twice through the city of Kusina- 
ra, while all the time the devas and nag as 
made sweet music, and strewed fragrant 
flowers. The coffin now descended on the 
funeral pyre, to which fire was applied, but 
to no purpose. At this juncture Mahakas- 
yapa arrived, having hastened from his her¬ 
mit home in the bock’s-foot hill, * 6 in order 
to see Got&ma before bis final departure. 
The latter again rose in bis coffin, put out 
hia feet, and renewed to M&hakasyapa 6 the 
secret heart of bis doctrine, appointing him 
his successor, as chief of the new religion. 
No earthly flame was capable of igniting the 
yre, but from the mystic cross on Gotama'a 
eart there came forth a sacred fire which 
consumed the coffin and pyre, until Shakra, 
king of gods, extinguished it with water from 
his golden bowl. The same deity carried 
up to heaven a tooth of Got&ma, which the 
latter had promised him; and raised a pago¬ 
da over it, that it might obtain reverence. 
Several relics of the sacred body were ob¬ 
tained by mortals also; and these were dis¬ 
tributed among eager applicants from eight 
states, who carried them home to their 
countries, and each erected over his portion 
of relics a tope or monumental building. 
Similar structures were erected over a piece 
of charcoal from the funeral pile and the 
vessel in which the relics were measured. 

Besides Gotama, which I have generally 
used in this chapter, many other names and 
epithets were applied to the Buddha. He 
was called .Skidharta, as has been seen—or 
more properly Sarvftrthasiddha 7 —because 
he was to accomplish the wishes of the world. 
Shakyamuni, or the Shakya monk, became 
bis name when he entered on the life of an 
ascetic, and is perhaps his most famous title. 
In the sacred books, he is very frequently 

mentioned under the title Ju-lai in & 
or Tathagata, meaning “coming thus”—that 
is, coming as one who follows the true road. * 

0 In Chinese j | translated from 

tbe Sanscrit KukkuhapAda. 


This expression, however, is also interpreted 
as meaning, “ coming as all his predecessor 3 
have come.’ 1 Another epithet applied to 

Buddha in the books is Shi-tsun tttsr. 
or “honoured one of the age,” a translation 
of the Sanscrit ** Ldkadgyechtha,” according 
to Julien. • 

The legends which I have recounted above 
will give some idea of the reverence and af¬ 
fection with which Gotama was regarded by 
bis disciples during his lifetime, and whicn 
still cling to his memory among the adhe¬ 
rents of his system in other countries as well 
as in China, The Buddhists of this last 
country, indeed, can scarcely be said to give 
him the highest place in their worship—this 
they have transferred to another, of whom I 
shall speak presently. But it is impossible 
to read the words of Fa-bsien and Yuan- 
chwang (Hiouen-thsang) without feeling as¬ 
tonishment at the respect which the people 
of his native land paid to every spot which 
history or imagination represented Gotama 
to have visited. The faitn in his doctrines 
and miracles, and the veneration for his 
memory, which these pilgrims themselves 
exhibit, and which have been shared by many 
other Chinese, appear to us almost absurd. 

The central one of the three large images 
which are usually found in the great hall of 
a Buddhist monastery is generally supposed 
to represent Shakyamuni or Gotama—though 
it properly represents only the personifica¬ 
tion of Buddha, or true knowledge. Hia 
image, however, is often placed alone— 
sometimes in a conspicuous, sometimes in a 
retired, part of the temple or monastery. 
He is generally seated cross-legged on a 
lotus-flower, with his right shoulder bare, 
and bis right hand uplifted, as if to accom¬ 
pany his words with a gesture. Sometimes 
he appears seated in a pagoda, as he once 
appeared while on the earth. On either side 
of him, when seated on his lotus-throne, 
there usually stands a favourite disciple— 
Sbariputra on the one side, and Moginlin on 
the other. 7 The people in China, and in¬ 
deed many of the monks, are very ignorant 
about Shakyamuni; and do not pay great 
reverence to his image. Some, like certain 
western scholars, have come to doubt of his 
historical existence, and I have been asked 
once or twice by intelligent monks whether 


In Chinese 


7 In Chinese 




Jollen 


or translated 

translated "Celnl qul a accompli tout d easel n. 
Memoir eg de Hlonen-thsang, vol. 1, p. 331. See 
also the Ch‘tag-tao-chl. 

Ch'«ng-tao-cbl. Introduction. 


9 We must remember, however, that It U not thl* 
word, bat Bhapavat, which In tho Sutras and 
other works la rendered by SKi-tsun. Bh&gavat 
la translated “Tke Blenbeureux,” but tbe word 
means illustrious or magnificent. Eagata, or tbe 
well^oms, and Shakya-slnba, or tbe lion of the 
Shaky as, are epithets leas frequently used. 

1 His eon Babnla Is also frequently eald to be one 
of tbe two disciples. His cousin Attend* is some¬ 
times represented as kneeling or standing In 
a devotional attitude before him. 
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such a. being ever actually lived and died. 
Many temples and monasteries, however, 
preserve a knowledge of the chief incidents 
and legends of Gotama's existence, represent¬ 
ed in pictures, or images, or sculpture. Yet 
it is true that he is much less popular as a 
divinity in China than either Omito Fo or 
Kwanshiyin, the former of whom falls to be 
considered next. 

( To be continued.) 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BT REV. P. S. TURNER. 

Chaptbr VI. 

What is not the Gospel. 

In the last chapter I contended that 
if a missionary he an ambassador from 
God to the heathen, his first and most 
imperative duty must be the Btudy of 
the message committed to him; his first 
.and most anxious solicitude to deliver 
that message with fidelity. If his care¬ 
lessness, in competency, or cowardice, 
add to or take from the divine word, 
how shall he answer it in the great day 
of account ? It must suffice here, how¬ 
ever, to.have pointed out the prime im¬ 
portance of an accurate definition of 
the gospel, without positively laying 
down such definition. Nevertheless,! 
will venture to set forth some negative 
distinctions, which my observation of 
missionary work has suggested may be 
useful. 

I .—Theological systems are not the 
gospel .— It seems but reiterating the 
burden of the former chapter, to ad¬ 
vance this formal proposition here. I 
do so to encounter an obvious objec¬ 
tion, which should’ have been met in 
that place. It will be alleged that this 
carping dislike of formal creeds and 
systems of theology overlooks the nat¬ 
ural tendency of the human mind to 
systematize. If a man thinks at all, he 
should think in an orderly, logical 
method. When he thinks thus upon 
the gospel, a system of Christian theol¬ 
ogy grows up naturally; and once 
brought to maturity, it becomes the 


form which the gospel assumes to his 
mind. When we come to present the 
ospel to other minds, what can we do 
ut state it as it appears to our own? 
If my theological system be not the 
gospel, it seems that the gospel may be 
received into the mind, but cannot be 
communicated from it—a reductio ad 
absurdum which goes nigh to annihilate 
our distinction altogether. 

We escape from the dilemma by re¬ 
membering the general truth that finite 
beings at their best but approximate to 
perfection. No man can draw a per¬ 
fect circle; but we can produce a figure 
sufficiently resembling a circle to con¬ 
vey the true idea to another mind. No 
man can preach the gospel in perfect 
accordance with the heavenly ideal; 
and therefore it must be our constant 
solicitude to preach it as little as possi¬ 
ble tinged by the earthly colouring and 
refracted by the grosser atmosphere of 
the human mind. Hence the import¬ 
ance of keeping the above distinction 
constantly in view. The moment that 
it is lost sight of, and the theologian 
begins to identify his processes of reas¬ 
oning with tiie gospel itself, and to 
attach the same certainty and authority 
to his conclusions as to the scriptural 
data on which they are founded, an 
element of serious danger is introduced. 
I have known persons who habitually 
use the phrase “ a simple gospel ser¬ 
mon ” to indicate a train of theological 
thought, which, whether one agreed 
with it or not, certainly contained very 
large admixture of human reasoning 
and trespassed deeply into the realm 
of metaphysical speculation. 

It has seemed good to the wisdom of 
God to embody the gospel in a Person, 
to record it in the history of a Life. 
The gospel consists of facts rather than 
doctrines. It is a history of past facts, 
a declaration of present facts, a pToph- 
ecy of coming facts, a revelation of 
eternal facts. The statement of these 
facts, and not the explanation of them, 
is properly the gospel. The curious, 
busy intellect of man will ever search 
into the how and why of all things; 
and it is evidently meant to do so— 
sometimes to gain in knowledge there- 
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Christians believed in God and in Jesus ! 
Christ without having any Bible to read 
(the New Testament not yet written— 
the Old Testament to most inaccessi¬ 
ble) ; but the memory of that time is 
relegated to the province of history. 
Within the whole range of onr ex¬ 
perience, almost of our imagination, 
Christianity and the Bible are indis¬ 
solubly one. The conflict with popery 
has tended to deepen this feeling. It 
is not therefore surprising, if the dissemi¬ 
nation of the sacred writings of our 
religion should appear to be the highest 
form and truest conception of mis¬ 
sionary work. 

But in the mission work, it is indis¬ 
pensable that we should carefully con¬ 
sider the order and mutual dependence 
of the several objects of faith. In an 
earlier stage of this inquiry, I pointed 
out that theism is both in logic and in 
fact the antecedent of Christianity. 
God precedes the Revealer. Similarly, 
it-now behoves us to remember that 
revelation both in logical necessity is, 
and as matter of fact was, before the 
Bible. Or to confine our argument to 
the latest and perfect revelation, Christ 
comes before trie New Testament scrip¬ 
tures ; and we can only really arrive at 
faith in these scriptures through a 
preceding faith in Christ. In other 
words we believe in the New Testa¬ 
ment, because we first believe in Jesus 
Christ. We do not believe in Jesus, 
because we first believe in the New 
Testament- In saying this, I refer to 
the Christian’s faith in the New Testa¬ 
ment as the inspired word of God. A 
measure of credence may be granted to 
this collection of writings, viewed as 
ancient historical documents, on the 
ground of such arguments as are applied 
to other similar cases of ancient books. 
But faith in these writings as the word 
of God follows from, does not anticipate, 
faith in the Saviour who is their great 
theme. Therefore the attempt to con¬ 
vince those who do not believe the 
gospel that the Bible ib God’s word 
will surely prove futile; and still more j 
so the illogical reasoning which would 
strive to force them to accept the] 


gospel, on the authority of a book the 
claims of which they discredit. 

The soundness of the above proposi¬ 
tions will not be evident to all at first 
sight. It is so common and well-known 
a case that a man believes the Bible 
from his youth up, never once doubts 
that it is mdeed God’s word, believes 
so far that he often trembles at the 
sound of its warnings, and yet he has 
no faith in Christ. At some perhaps 
late period in life, the gospel comes 
home to his heart through the very in- 
strumentality of the book he has so long 
believed, though in disobedience; and 
now for the first time he rejoices in his 
living faith in a divine Saviour. In 
view of such cases, the commonest re¬ 
ligious experiences of Christian lands, 
how can it be said that faith in Christ 
must be a prior step to faith id the 
Scriptures? A little reflection, how¬ 
ever, will 6how that these phenomena 
by no means invalidate our rule. That 
faith which the unconverted man has 
in the Bible is not true faith; it is not 
properly his own faith. It is merely a 
traditional and customary belief, which 
occupies the vacaut ground in his mind, 
until the time arrives when his spirit 
shall be awakened to the great decis¬ 
ion of faith or disbelief. It is not his 
own personal faith, but a mere passive 
acquiescence in the faith of others—bis 
parents, his teachers, the society in 
which he moves, the nation to which 
he belongs. It is not real faith; for 
the man’s heart and conscience and 
reason have always been asleep or dead 
to the great truths involved. The day 
of awakening may come in different 
ways. PevhapB it iB some rude assault 
of scepticism which bears bard upon 
him, and toughly demands a reply to the 
question, Dost thou veritably and hon¬ 
estly believe that this book is indeed 
God’s word? How many, alas! sud¬ 
denly startled into mental activity in 
this way, have as suddenly discovered 
that they never did believe the book to 
which they had been rendering a form¬ 
al homage all their lives. The awaken¬ 
ing, through God’s mercy, may come 
in the reverse way. Some spiritual 
truth may be. borne in upon his miod 
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and heart. Now he thinks, he feelB, 
he prays. He searches for a Saviour, 
3 nd he finds him in the crucified Oue. 
He bhlieves now indeed, fie believes 
his Bible with a heart-felt, living, per ¬ 
sonal faith, as he never did before. 
But why ? Because he has found Christ. 
and believed in Sim. He may be una¬ 
ble himself to give a logical account of 
the whole change in his state of mind 
toward the Bible; but to those who 
can give such an account, it is evident 
he now believes his Bible, loves every 
chapter and verse of it, because of his 
faith in the blessed gospel it contains. 

A traditional belief is not in itself 
unreasonable, nor is it valueless. It is 
good as a stepping-stone to something 
better. To preacher^ in Christian 
lands, it is a welcome fulcrum on which 
to rest their arguments to the uncon¬ 
verted. But even in Christian lands, 
there are classes among whom this 
traditional belief does not exist. Let 
the Christian advocate try the experi¬ 
ment upon some of these. Let him 
marshal his reasonings to convince the 
sceptic of the inspiration and divine 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures, with¬ 
out presupposing the truth of the gos¬ 
pel, that Christ Jesus is the Son and 
Revealer of God. The attempt will 
soon show him that his own faith in 
the Bible rests upon his faith in Christ ; 
and that his only hope of convincing 
the unbeliever is by taking him along 
the same road- 

The traditional belief in the Bible 
which prevails in our native countries 
constitutes of itself a presumption in 
favour of the Bible. No one who 
knows somewhat of the esteem in which 
the holiest and best men of Christen¬ 
dom have held the sacred writings for 
so many centnries ought to begin the 
investigation into their divine authority 
without a bias in their favour. Let him 
pursue his study of the subject im-' 
partially, but at least nothing can justi¬ 
fy him in setting out with a prejudice 
against the book. But traditional 'be¬ 
liefs have geographical boundaries. We 
change our climate, and Io! we are in 
the midst of new and even opposing 
traditions. So we find it in China. 


The weight of tradition, the influence 
of custom, the opinions of the learned 
and the prejudices of the masses are all 
against the Bible. The very same law 
of human nature which leads an English¬ 
man to a traditional belief in the Bible 
operates, under the different circum¬ 
stances, to create in the Chinese mind a 
decided antagonism to the Bible, as the 
same wind will drive one ship toward 
the north, another toward the south, 
according to the position of the sails 
and rudder. He will begin with a nat¬ 
ural and not altogether inexcusable 
.antipathy to the Bible, which nothing 
else save a living faith in Christ will 
convert into reverent love for the word 
of God. It is therefore needful for the 
missionary to .apprehend clearly that to 
the heathen the argument, “the Bible 
says so,” is simply naught. 

HL— The law is not the gospel .—Of 
course not. No one ever in so many 
words asserted that it is. Yet I know 
more than one treatise on Christianity, 
written for the Chinese, which attempts 
to lead the heathen through the Mosaic 
law up to the gospel of Christ; and 
from its general tone, and its silence as 
to any other possible mode of introduc¬ 
ing the gospel, implies that suoh pre¬ 
vious submission to the law is even 
necessary. Thus the law is actually 
incorporated into, almost made the 
foundation of, the new dispensation. It 
is tacitly assumed, iu opposition to fact, 
that the law was given to the whole 
world; and on this ground the Chinese 
are charged with rebellion against 
Jehovah. Now it is true that, to those 
under the law, “ by the law was the 
knowledge of sin.” But to those “ with¬ 
out law,” as it is contrary to fact to 
assume that they ever were under that 
law; so I fear it will be but a wasted 
experiment, if we try to convict them 
of in by accusing them of violating a 
law which they knew not. Means are 
not wanting to bring home to their 
hearts a conviction of their lost estate. 
God has not left himself without wit¬ 
ness among them; and they are, as 
Paul recognized, “a law unto them¬ 
selves.” \Ye but encumber ourselves 
with dead weight in our already euf- 
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ficiently arduous labour, if we strive to 
bring the heathen within the scope of 
an institution never ordained for them, 
and now abolished for eighteen cen¬ 
turies. 

Far be it from me to derogate from 
the honour of the Older Covenant, 
though it has decayed and vanished 
away. Its records remain for all ages 
a grand monument of Jehovah’s dealings 
with the chosen people. It may be 
likened to some buried city of antiq¬ 
uity, no longer a habitation for the 
living, but a mine of richest treasures to 
all who search therein. So St. Paul 
speaks of the Jewish canon, “ .All scrip¬ 
ture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for re¬ 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” It would appear 
from this that the apostle considered 
the Old Testament as useful rather for 
the edification of the believer than the 
conversion of the unbeliever. But 
whatever use we make of the Hebrew 
scriptures for the instruction of our 
hearers, we must not attempt to bring 
them under the power of a law which 
has passed away. To the Christian 
there is no law save the perfect law of 
liberty, the royal law of love. 

IV.— The gospel does not permit us to 
impose a new low. —Total strangers to 
missionary work will be at a loss to 
conceive why such a doctrine as this 
should find any place here. They will 
regard a new law as of course impossi¬ 
ble in the Christian scheme. But an 
actual experience of our work, bringing 
ns into close contact with the low mo¬ 
rality of heathenism, soon suggests and 
appears to justify the enactment of ec¬ 
clesiastical regulations, in order to 
maintain the purity of the infant church. 
A little company of Chinese, separated 
but the other day by the faith of Jesus 
from the great mass of heathenism, and 
still living in its midst, bound to it by 
all the ties of social, commercial, and 
political life, cannot at one bound rise 
completely above every old association 
and long accustomed habit. Even for 
sincere disciples of Christ, time is re¬ 
quired to learn all his lessons. The 


early converts, if left to themselves, 
would surely introduce into the church 
some customs which our maturer and 
stronger Christianity seriotisly disap¬ 
proves of. It naturally occurs to us 
that oar wisest eourse will be to fight 
against the old leaven by the weapon 
of ecclesiastical authority. Hence, 
while no formal code of law is drawn 
up, we find some regulations already 
enforced, and others are recommended 
to us, which in effect amount to a new 
law for the Christian church. Several 
recent numbers of the Recorder have 
contained propositions of the kind I 
refer to. These ecclesiastical decrees, 
existing or proposed, relate to matters 
very various and of unequal import¬ 
ance. The sabbath, polygamy, domes¬ 
tic slavery, the consecration of a pro¬ 
portion oi one’s property to religious 
purposes, binding the feet of female 
children, the use of ardent spirits, 
opium and tobacco, have all been the 
subjects of actual or suggested legisla¬ 
tion. These are far from all the mat¬ 
ters to which such legislation might be 
applied; and if the principle be once 
admitted, new occasions for its applica¬ 
tion will continually arise. It would be 
transgressing my self-imposed limits, 
and be trespassing on the edge of con¬ 
troversies for which our missionary 
paper is hardly the fittest place, if I 
were to venture an opinion one way 
or the other upon the inherent merits of 
these different cases. Rather would I, 
for the sake of my present argument, 
assume that each and every of my read¬ 
ers is unquestionably right in liis view 
of these various matters considered in 
themselves; while I entreat him to 
weigh the more general' question, 
whether it is within the province of the 
preacher of the gospel to aim at the 
establishment of right by ecclesiastical 
law. Weighty arguments may be ad¬ 
vanced for the affirmative answer, to 
which I am not indifferent. The early 
converts, it is alleged, are like little 
children—not to be trusted to walk 
alone. They Deed a gentle but firm 
authority to constrain them to the bet¬ 
ter way, until they are fitted, by their 
intellectual and spiritual development, 
to approve it for themselves. Purity 
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within the church is of the utmost im¬ 
portance—first, to make at once a de¬ 
cided contrast to heathenism, and then 
to lay a good foundation for coming 
generations. The difficulty of securing 
an immediate conformity to our stand¬ 
ard in any other way will also be dwelt 
upon. So powerful will these argu¬ 
ments be with some, that I am not at 
all confident of dislodging them from 
their position. At least, I may entreat 
a candid hearing of the other side, 

I must first show the close connection of 
this matter with my present theme—the best 
way of presenting the gospel to the Chinese. 
Otherwise I shall very likely be told that 
“whatever regulations we make for our 
churches, we do not preach them as gospel 
to the heathen. They are only rules for in¬ 
ternal church discipline, with which the out- 
aide world has nothing to do.” But consid¬ 
er, my friend, a man preaches by more than 
his words. As a preacher of the gospel, your 
one business is to invite men into the church 
of Christ. Without denying the possibility 
of a man’s being finally saved, though shut 
out from every community of Christians, yet 
practically that possibility has nothing, to do 
with you and me. We are commissioned to 
preach the gospel—i. e., to invite men into 
the fellowship of Christ's redeemed body, 
the church. Preaching the gospel is identi¬ 
cal with inviting into the church. Conse¬ 
quently, whatever you lay down as a requi¬ 
site for entrance into the church, you do 
teach as an essential requirement of the gos¬ 
pel. There are no esoteric doctrines in 
Christianity. We have not one code of right 
for inside the church, and another for out¬ 
side. Nor dare we induce men to accept an 
easy gospel, by concealing demands on their 
obedience we mean afterwards to enforce. 
Whatsoever be the condition we attach to 
the participation of church privileges, we do, 
as far as lies in our power, attach to the re¬ 
ception of the gospel. It is no longer sim¬ 
ply, 14 Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved ; ” but, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and comply with this or¬ 
dinance of ours, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Judge ye what I say, my brethren. Is it a 
light thing to attach the smallest restriction 
to the glorious freeness of the gospel of 
Christ ? 

My arguments against the principle of en¬ 
acting a code of bye-laws to keep out of the 
church, customs we disapprove, and to en¬ 
force those we desire, are three. First, there 
is no countenance given to such a proceed¬ 
ing by the example of the New Testament; 
secondly, the principle is clearly opposed to 


the spirit of Christianity ; thirdly, its appli¬ 
cation will prove an obstacle to the progress 
of the gospel. 

(1.) The example of the New Testament 
is altogether opposed to the law-makers. 
Were there no objectionable customs, was 
there no low morality, in the old Roman 
Empire? Surely the practical difficulties iii 
the way of the first missionaries were.no* less 
than tnose which impede our course. Yet 
the record of their labours contnins no hint 
of the enactment of a code of laws for the 
primitive church. Slavery and polygamy * 
were evidently not made tue subject of any 
ecclesiastical edict. Paul’s method of deal¬ 
ing with such difficulties as pressed them¬ 
selves most vociferously upon him is dis¬ 
tinctly and with abundant emphasis laid 
down in Romans XIV. If any one fail to 
read there the entire condemnation of the 
law making spirit, I fear it is rather a hope¬ 
less matter to argue the point with him 
farther. 

(2.) Not only is Christianity in its out¬ 
ward form a doctrine, and not a law; but its 
spirit is distinct from and above law, bearing 
us out of the region of law by the higher 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. The 
inefficiency of the law, and its abolition on 
that account, is one of the prominent doc¬ 
trines of St. Paul. It surely displays either 
a want of understanding of the gospel, or a 
want of faith in it, if we seek to re-establish 
under a new form a principle and a method 
which the all-wise God has bimself set aside 
as ineffectual. 

(3.) These laws must be a hindrance to 
the progress of the gospel. Indeed they are 
intended so to be. There are Chinese, or it 
is supposed that there are Chinese, who 
would embrace Christianity and enter the 
church, if these conditions were not imposed; 
and the conditions are purposely imposed to 
keep such persons out of the church. “We 
are not so anxious,” say the legislators, “for 
the rapid growth of the church as for its 
purity. Therefore we intentionally exclude 
every one who does not assent to all our reg¬ 
ulations.” It is a serious thing to attempt 
to supply deficiencies in a divine work, and 

• Since the above was written, I hnve read Dr. 
Talmage’s argument that there was no polygnmy in 
the early church. It appears to mo to be this. The 
apostles must have thought and nctod as Dr. Toitnage 
would In like circumstances. If Dr. T. liail been one 
of the apostolic college, or a presbyter at Antioch, he 
would certainly have proposed to exclude every polyg¬ 
amist from Che communion. Therefore the npostlos 
must have done so, if polygamy existed tliCD. As no 
record remains of such action on their part, wc can 
only ooncludo that n case of a polygamist believing in 
Christ never occurred In their days. The reasoning Is 
absolutely without a flaw, If we can admit the premiss. 
But U we doubt that assumption, the known preva¬ 
lence of polygamy iu the first century, and the silence 
of Scripture ns to any ecclesiastical law against It, I 
think (airly justifies my argument above. 
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to devise safeguards for the Spirit of Cod. 
I will however not dwell upon that any 
farther; but merely ask the advocates of law 
to consider the nature of the purity they at¬ 
tain by thia method. There is an artificial, 
and there is a spiritual, purity. The latter 
is the work of God’s Holy Spirit, and will 
abide. Nothing better thou an artificial and 
unreliable purity can be the fruit of human 
ordinances. The real purity of the church 
i? imperilled by such ordinances; because, as 
they relate to external matters, the hypo¬ 
critical class will be foremost to comply with 
them for the salve of the credit they will 
thereby obtain. The experience of eighteen 
centuries ought at least to have taught us 
thia, that honest and sincere men are easily 
excluded from the church, by barriers which 
the dishonest man steps over without diffi¬ 
culty. 

But it will be asked, is there to be no 
church discipline whatever ? For discipline 
the highest measure of authority has been 
given to the church, if we believe in the con¬ 
tinued application of John XX. *23. Church 
discipline however consists not in the enact¬ 
ment of new laws, but in the right applica¬ 
tion of Christ’s law. For this right applica¬ 
tion we must rely upon no human ordinances, 
but upon the presence and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit himself. A dissertation upon 
church discipline would lead me far away 
from my present topic. I only mention it 
to forestall an objection from this quarter 
against my argument. 

Hongkong, September, 1869. 

f To be continued.) 


EARLY HISTORY OP HANG-CHOW 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


Read before the Ningpo Booh Club , 
April 1 4th, 1869. 

BT REV. D. D. GREEN. 


Hangchow, the capital of 

Cheb-kiang $Jf province, is situat¬ 
ed about two-thirds of a mile from the 


north bank of the Ts‘ien-t‘ang ££ 
river, at the head of Hang-chow bay ; 
and is about one hundred and fifty [ 
miles S. W. of Shanghai, and one hund- - 
red and thirty N. W. of Niugpo. Itsj 
longitude is about 120° E., latitude^ 
about 30° N. Formerly it was one of j 
tlie finest cities in the Chinese Empire ; I 


and it is held in very high repute by 
the people, being referred to in the 
common proverb, “ Above is heaven, 
below are Hang-chow and Su-chow.” 
That is, it is a terrestrial paradise. 

The Ts‘ien-t c ang river at Hang-chow 
is now about two miles in breadth, and 
and is gradually narrowing by the 
formation of sand banks on each side. 
The one on the southern shore almost 
entirely prevents the tidal wave from 
ascending above Hang-chow on the 
river. 

The Wu-lin ^ range of bills, 
which projects into the city about 
three-fourths of a mile, is a spur of the 

celebrated T‘ien-muh % ^ range, 
which extends across the N. W. corner 
of the Cheh-kiang province- The great¬ 
er part of the vYu-lin hills lies to the 
S. W. of the city, along the bank of 
the Ts‘ien-t‘ang river. 

To the west of the city, close to the 
wall, nearly encircled by hills, lie3 the 
beautiful Si-hu |J{j Western lake 
Its circumference is about twelve En¬ 
glish miles. At the foot of the hills, and 
up the valleys around this lake, was 
formerly located a great number of 
fine temples; and across the west side 
and the north end are artificial canse- 
ways, nicely paved, which were form¬ 
erly lined with shade trees. All around 
the lake, leading from temple to tem¬ 
ple, are finely paved roads, which have 
been built at great cost—the memorials 
of the liberality and enterprise of men 
of different former dynasties. 

It is said that foimerly one of the 
mouths of the Yang-tsz ^ -jr*, pass¬ 
ed near Hang-chow, crossing over into 
the Shau-hing -|tL plain, and open¬ 
ing into the sea a little to the north of 
Yu-yaon hsien mmm, near a large 

walled town called Hu-shan W Ui- 
The large water courses of the Shau- 
hing plain, to my mind, would seem to 
corroborate the intimation in Chinese 
books, that such was formerly the 
course of one of the estuaries of the 
Yang-tsz. If this supposition be cor¬ 
rect, the Ts‘ien-t £ ang and Ts‘au-ngo 
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next, to impossible, and renders all ef¬ 
forts at accuracy very impracticable. 

About the commencement of the 4th 
century* we find traces of the Budhist- 
ic religion in the vicinity of Hang¬ 
chow. The Ling-yin-sz 
a Budhistic monastery situated about 
four or five miles west of the city* in a 
picturesque spot* surrounded by wild 
mountain scenery, and beautiful even 
in its ruins, was •. founded in the year 
A. D. 320.* It seems to have met with 
nothing worthy of record for nearly 
four hundred years, until time, that 
ravager of all that man beautifies, did 
his work, and slow but sure decay left 
the place a ruin. About the year A. D. 
770, it was rebuilt, and flourished until 
in the T‘ang dynasty, when the Em¬ 
peror Wu-t6ung endeavored 

to drive the Buddhists from the empire. 
At that time, A- D. 845, the buildings 
were destroyed by fire, and the priests 
scattered. During the Sung dynasty, 
the Budhists were again in the ascend¬ 
ant; and the buildings were replaced, 
greatly enlarged, and in much finer 
style than ever before. During the 
Southern Sung dynasty, this temple 
was one of the favorite resorts of the 
Emperors for recreation and pleasure, 
and from whom it received great pat¬ 
ronage. The Emperor Kaug-he SB, 
of the present “Holy dynasty,” made 
four visits to the place, as recorded in 

the Si-hu-chi es ffl and it is 
carefully noted that on one occasion he 
left five hundred taels as an incense of¬ 
fering. The Emperor Kien-long 

also honored this monastery with 
a visit. The place is now in rains, ex¬ 
cept a part of the west wing, which 
contains images of the 500 Lo- han Jg 
and statues of the two Emperors 
Kang-lie and Kien-long, of the present 
dynasty, who visited the monastery. 
The entrance is guarded by two genii, 
guardians of the goddess of mercy. 


• Soe History of Ling-yin-SZ in the Si-liil-Chl 
fa Vol. 12, p. 30. 


The avenue up to the front entrance i s 
deeply shaded by immense forest tree 8 
on both sides. To the right, as you 
enter, is a beautiful mountain stream. 
To the'left, from three to five hundred 
yards up from the outer gate-way, are 
the entrances to the caves, in the Fi- 
lai-fung — the mountain 

peak that came by flying. The legend 
is, that the hill, as it now is, in some mys¬ 
terious way flew over from Ceylon. 
The caves are natural cavities in the 
limestone rock, comprising several halls 
or compartments, the walls of which 
have been ornamented by sculptors of 
different ages. The mountain to the 
left of the avenue is very abrupt, in 
many places almost perpendicular, and 
is ornamented with the images of Bud- 
ha* the Lo-han, or some of the genii. 
Just at the entrance to the caves, the 
stream is spanned by a covered bridge, 
and the avenue continues—to the left, 
the towering rocky peak, with a stream¬ 
let of pure water dancing at its feet— 
to the right, the wall of the monastery; 
while the great forest trees, with inter¬ 
locking branches, afford grateful shade 
alike to the weary devotee or the ram¬ 
bling pleasure seeker. 

The founding of Hang-chow city is 
the next thing to be noticed. Its first 
wall was built in the reign of Yang-ti 
the second Emperor of the 
Sui dynasty, about. A. D. 900.* The 
circumference of this wall was thirty- 
six li; but it is now, perhaps, impossi¬ 
ble to determine the exact site of the 
ancient city. The two notices of the 
founding of the city f which I have 
examined give no clue to its exact 
whereabouts. The form of the wall 
remained unchanged for two hundred 
and ninety-four years. In the reign of 
Ch‘au-tsung the hist Emperor 

but one of the Tang dynasty, the wall 
was thoroughly repaired and greatly 
enlarged. Two hundred thousand per¬ 
sons were employed at one time in its 
reconstruction, and the form and ex¬ 
tent. of the enclosure were truly won- 

* See cho Jic-ho-luieo-ohi 
Vol. 1, p. £». 

t Hang-fu-L'hi nnd Jin-ho-hMen chi. 
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derful. The Jin-ho-hsien-chi gives a clue 
to the form and dimensions of the city, 
as built by Ch‘au-tsung, of the Tang. 
The south-west comer of the city was a 


little beyond the Luh-ho t‘ah ^ 

(the tower seen to the left, or up the river, 
as you cross from Si-hing to Hang-chow). 
The wall then passed throu gh the hills to 
the south end of the Si-hu (Western lake). 
There was a gate near the present site of 

j§r- The 


the Lui-fung tower 
wall then passed along the lake on the south 
side, and around the hill on the inside of the 

city, to the present Kwu-leo 


where there was another gate. It passed 
thence down the central canal, and out at 


the present Wu-len gate, and so 

on north nearly to T4-kw4n ^ j||j j 
thence east and south, crossing the present 
city wall near the present Ken-shan & Ul 
gate. The wall then passed up on the west 
side of the great east canal for some dis¬ 
tance, thence east to the outside of the T‘ai- 


p'ing gate. Thence south and 

west, crossing the line of the present wall a 


little to the south of the Lo-sz 
crate. Thence down on the inside of the 

" ft -i 

city, past the Ts'au-kSau Jp. fftfj gate. 


crossing the line of the present city wall a 
little to the east of Fung-shan E ih gate, 
and so on the Ts4en-t‘ang river in the same 
general direction; thence up the bank of the 
river to the Luh-ho tower. The circumfer¬ 
ence of the wall was seventy li. TheD, as 
now, it had ten gates. 

The Budhistic religion does not seem to 
have made much progress in this part of 
China during the Tang dynasty. Of the one 
hundred temples and monasteries, the date 
of whose founding I have examined, only 
three were founded during this period. 
There are however other memorials of the 
architectural skill of the Tangs. 


The Peh-kao-fung-t‘ah ^ (Ij^. 

or the tower of the Northern High Peak, 
was built about A. D. 750.* It was situated 
on a high point of the hills, about west from 

the Tiing-kin gate, just over the 

Ling-yin monastery. The toweris not visi¬ 
ble. It crumbled to decay in the time of 
the Sung dynasty. Latterly there has been 
a temple to the god of riches near the former 
site of the tower. But that too was de- 


SJ-bu-ohi, Vol. 15, p. 3». 


atroyed by the Tai-ping .insurgents, so that 
now a few straw huts and a grove of trees 
mark the spot that was renowned as early 
as the eighth century. 

The great stone road, Peh-kung-ti [~J 

leading from the TsSen-t^ang gate 

to Yii-hang hsien, a distance of forty-five li, 
was built during this dynasty.* This road is 
still in a good state of preservation, though 
it has doubtless been repaired several times. 

The Peb-sha-ti or the cause¬ 

way leading from the Ts'ien-t'ang gate across 
the north end of the lake to the Ku 
island, and so on to the temple and graves 
of Yoh -Ifj* and son, is also a work of the 

Tangs.^ The construction of such a road 
would indicate that as early as the eighth 
century the Si-hu was not a little resorted 
to for purposes of recreation and pleasure. 

The sea wall between Hang¬ 

chow and Hai-ning-chow was also commenc¬ 
ed in the T‘ang dynasty.J The work, to 
its present state of completion, seems to have 
been a gradual one. At first the wall was 
single, and was constructed of mud. In the 
Sung dynasty, a second mud wall was con¬ 
structed, by way of protecting the first. Stone 
was first used in building this wall in the 
Yuen dynasty, which seems to have been the 
most important, if not the only important, 
improvement introduced by them in or about 
Hang-chow. 

The Wu-tai 3 l^ embraces a period 
of 53 years between the T^ng and the Sung 
dynasties, and really comprises five dynas¬ 
ties—viz., the after Leang the after Tang, 
the after Tain, the after Han, and die after 
Chau. Five or more of the temples and 
monasteries about Hang-chow were founded 
during this period. Among these is the cel¬ 
ebrated Tsin-sz J where, if I am 

not mistaken, the Dutch embassy spent some 
time when they passed through Hang-chow. 
This monastery was founded about A. D. 
936,§ and was situated on the southern shore 
of the Si-hu, a little to tbeS. W. of Lui-fung 
tower. It was one of the most heavily en¬ 
dowed monasteries in the country, and was 
the stopping plaqe of ah the mendicant 
priests that passed through the capital. It 
owned several hundred acres of land. Near 
it, and in connection with it, the priests kept 
up a celebrated benevolent institution. This 
was in part a kind of asylum for all the aged 

• 61-hu-chi, Vol. 7, p. 3. 
t Sl-ha-chl. Vol. 7, p. i. 

1 Hang-fa-cbi, Vol. 1, pp. 39—45, 

} Sl-bu-chl. 
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domestic animals of the country ; and in part 
an institution for the cultivation of the dis¬ 
position to do good works, meritorious deeds. 
Tliis latter war, perhaps the original inten¬ 
tion of those who founded the institution. 
Fur example; a man would buy a horse, a 
bird, or a cow, and place it in the asylum for 
the purpose of letting it die 11 natural death, 
that so its soul might transmigrate into a 
higher species in the next stage of existence 
—in time becoming man, and so on to 
BmlUa. This idea was sometimes abused, 
and old worn-out horses and cattle, or other 
domestic animals, were brought instead of 
the good ones; and this resulted in a general 
asylum for worn-out domestic animals. The 
luiiMings of the Tsing-sz, when destroyed 
by tire Tai-ping insurgents, were very exten¬ 
sive and costly; and, among other things 
considered sacred, contained the 500Lo-han. 
It. is now in ruins. Near the back wall of 
the ruins is a stone slab, on which is an en¬ 
graving of the goddess of mercy, with many 
hands, ever ready to alleviate the woes of 
man. Rubbings may be procured from this 
slab, which is nearly all that remains to mark 
the former grandeur of the place. 

The Lui-fung-t*ah, or the Tower-peak of 
Lui, was built about the same time ns the 
Tsing-sz, by the concubine of a man named 
Wiing-fi fulfilment °f vow * 

ami hence iL was at one time called Wnng-fi 
tower.* It is called Lui-fung tower from 
the fact that the hill on which the tower is 
built was formerly owned by a man named 
Lui. it was at one time culled Wsiiw-pi 
tower, or tlie tower of the Yellow 
Skins, from the fact that the hill was once 
covered with the bitter orange trees, the 
skin of the fruit of which is yellow. Some 
have asked why the bottom of the tower j 
should present such a scooped out appear¬ 
ance. It is accounted for by the fact that 
the place is annually visited by multitudes 
of country people, who break oil pieces of 
brick from the bottom of the tower, which 
they carry to their homes for the purpose of 
charming away injurious influences from 
their lands. The idea that this tower has 
p over to charm is perhaps connected with 
the legend of the White Snake. At least 
the legend of the White Snake, which is a 
witch story, is associated with the Lui-fung 
tower. The story is the subject of a Chinese 
novel which is retailed by the people in dif¬ 
ferent, forms. One version of it is briefly as 
fallows:—Ln -olden times there was a white 
snake in the vicinity of Hang-chow, which 

* Sl-wu-chi, Vol. 10, p, 


had a green snake that always followed it as 
an attendant. The white snake had magic 
ower, in virtue of which she could change 
er form. She did so, and became trans¬ 
formed into the semblance of a beautiful 
damsel; and her attendant she transformed 
into that of a waiting maid. On a fine day, 
as was common with her sex, she went in a 
boat, accompanied by her female attendant 
to visit the temples situated about the 
Western lake. While making the tour, she 
met a scholarly looking young gentleman, 
nnd became smitten with love at first sight. 
She was perplexed, however, as to how she 
should stir up a corresponding flame in the 
bosom of the object of her passion. Her 
ardent love soon led to the developement 
of love's opportunity. Exercising the power 
of enchantment, she caused it to rain in tor¬ 
rents. The young and interesting object of 
her admiration had no umbrella or shelter; 
and her true womanly heart taking compul¬ 
sion on him, she at once sent her waiting 
maid to offer him shelter from the pelting 
rain iff her comfortable boat, which kind of¬ 
fer gallantry forbade him to refuse. As some¬ 
times happens, even in our day, this first 
meeting led to a formal proposal of marriage, 
and a correspondingly gracious acceptance 
of the offer. The wedding day was fixed, 
when, the happy pair were to be joined in the 
holy bands of wedlock. In China, as you. 
may be aware, the marriage vow is usually 
plighted over a cup of wine; anti it is saitl 
that the influence of wiue is fatal 'to the 
fairy spoil. This latter circumstance, the 
lovely bride, in the violence of her flame, 
Imd overlooked until it was too late to re¬ 
tract. She knew her danger, but dare not 
refuse to taste the fatal cup. She drank, 
and retired ijuickly into her own room. 

The bridegroom entertained his guests, 
after the maimer of his country, as became 
a scholar and a gentleman, until a late hour 
of the night; and when all had left, sought 
the smiles of his lovely bride, lie approach¬ 
ed the bridal couch, but what was his horror 
to find it occupied by a white snake! The 
young inau reeled back, and sank to the 
ground—a corpse! 

The influence of the wine passed awav. 
The power of enchantment revived, nnd the 
snake again assumed the guise of a beautiful 
and accomplished woman—but now, of 
course, a drooping widow. The night wore 
away, the morning dawned ; and the bride¬ 
groom of yesterday was found a corpse 
by the side of the nuptial bed. The widow is 
charged with the sin of witchcraft, ami. in 
her grief and fright, confesses all, and suffers 
the extreme penalty of the law as a witch — 
being buried alive on a low hill to the south 
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and reverence for the theories of their ances¬ 
tors did not warp and bias their judgment. 
They are always more anxious to reconcile 
their practice to their hypothesis tlnm to 
their facta, and they bestow much more care 
anti labour on subtile and minute divisions 
and theories than on the investigation of 
morbid conditions, or the generalization of 
their observations. No Chinese systematic 
treatise on medicine would be perfect with¬ 
out a most elaborate and complete cosmogo¬ 
ny, with which it invariably begins. The 
action of the Yang (Hy aud the Yin 
the male and female principles of nature, 
light and darkness, must be clearly laid 
down. It lies at the foundation of a correct 
knowledge of that most elaborate, mysterious 
and absurd doctrine of the pulse. 

Similar methods in the cure and cause of 
disease were in vogue in Europe, as a refer¬ 
ence to our astrology aud alchemy wit! shew. 
Western Asiatics have been remarkable for 
their unshaken credulity in charms, framed 
under the influence of particular planets, and 
possessing and bestowing extraordinary med¬ 
ical virtue. 1 Not more thau 150 years ago, 
astrology and plivsic were practised together 
in England and France. Some of the popu¬ 
lar beliefs regarding healing are, in the pres¬ 
ent scientific age, almost incredible. By the 
largest majority they are reckoned “old 
wives' fables,” or ignorant superstitions no¬ 
lions; bv n few, as possessing healing power. 
But the Chinese seem to have preceded the 
Westerns in all tins, ns in most other things, 
and to have carried the healing art to a much 
greater extent, it has been bound up with 
their religions and ethical systems by their 
ancient writers, mid has come to be rever¬ 
enced for its very antiquity. And thus it is 
that the older their mctlieal books, ceteris 
paribus, the more they are venerated. In 
this they differ widely from us, where any 
but the last and newest edition is almost 
unsaleable, and where new editions appear 
yearly, to keep up with the march of dis¬ 
covery. 2 

The three modes of healing—by magic, 
charms and gymnastics—will include all that 


1 For proof of this, consult Lilly's Modest Treatise 
on Astrology, containing astrological aphorisms, l>cn- 
ollclal for physicians, published io 16-17 in England. 

2 At the snme time, when wc compare ourselves 

with the Chinese, It is well nor. to forget that it is net 
long since tlio “ Antidotiun Mltliradatinn " and other 
compounds were dismissed from our own pharmaco¬ 
peia. Chinese decoctions at the present day resemble 

very much the above celebrated comiwund. as regards 
the numlxir of the turn pi os employed and the variety 
of diseases which they are supposed to Cure. None, 
however, so far ns I am nware, profess to possess the 
power of this ancient prescription. A dose of it daily 
was supposed to be proof Against Lh« effects of poison 
during the whole of that dav. 


we.have to say in the present paper. The 
first and second will naturally run into each 
other, because of the supposed magical char¬ 
acter of amulets and charms. Under gym¬ 
nastics, we si]nl 1 speak of the Kung-fu 
T as practiced by the Tauists, and 

what is understood in Germany as Link’s 
system, called Heilgyimmstik, and practised 
in Swede u. 

Underlying the magical arts of all coun¬ 
tries 3 is the belief that internal diseases were 
regarded as the immediate strokes of divine 
vengeance, as caused by fate or some human 
agency—as, e. g., the evil eye—and for the 
cure of which recourse was bad, not to med¬ 
icine, but to sorcery. Disease is thus look¬ 
ed upon as the punishment for sin; and 
therefore the devil or evil spirits, who are 
supposed by heaven’s permission to inflict 
these punishments, must be appeased. Dow 
often do we hear the Chinese remark that 
they are expiating their sin and guilt in 
their disease, and that it is the just retribu¬ 
tion of Heaven for offences in this or n for¬ 
mer life. As these spirits or evil genii cause, 
so can they cure, disease; and the magicians, 
the so-called vos cstis DU, of some gods, 
ministers and vicars, who combined priest 
and physician in one person in ancient times, 
must be sought out to interfere, and exert 
their extraordinary powers over these spirits 
and demons, in subduing disease and reliev¬ 
ing maladies. 4 

In China magic has always held sway, and 
enters largely into each of the three great 
religious systems. It lm existed for nearly 
four thousand years, and is first mentioned 


3 The arts of divination always oocopy the chief 
p u t Of the religion ami philosophy of the lowest races 
of men. Among tlio African races we (bid amulets In 
great use ns objects of worship, on account of their 
Imaginary supernatural influences. Among the Tura¬ 
nian races, wcflnd incantations, witchcraft or shaman¬ 
ism occupying their place, The Egyptians nbounded 
In amulets; nnd treatises were compiled, giving direc¬ 
tions for making and using them. The HebrowB bad 
originally no mngic—their holy hooks warrant none. 
What they had was borrowed from the surrounding 
nations. In the Koran we read that Mobamcd be¬ 
lieved that the magical practices of certain persons 
had affected him with a kind of rheumatism. The 
Chaldean* were much given to divination. In the 
earliest times of the Roman Empire, the harnspiccs 
practised medicine in connexion with the augurs. To 
ward off epidemic diseases, and to appease the angor 
of the gods, it was usunl In ancient times to Inter¬ 
rogate the hooka liought by Tnrnuln ol the Sybil. We 
learn accidentally from Horner in what the ancient 
practices of the Orecks consisted. Their surgical prac¬ 
tice was confined to wounds ; and the internal affec¬ 
tions, being supposed the Immediate Infliction of tlio 
gods, were to be obviated ouly by charms and incanta¬ 
tions; aud even iu their surgical practice these were 
sometimes hud recourse to. 

4 The devil* have been called by some expert phy¬ 
sicians, and were supposed able to penetrate through 
nil parts of tho body and cure diseases bv means un¬ 
known. 
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in the Sbu-king; and with this people, high- 
jv educated, but of a low type, it will be 
trhxn up, if at all, slowly and reluctantly. 
They are ever anxious and ready to resort to 
the temples to burn incense, to discover the 
f ; i tes or appease the gods, and avert or re- 
ni'^ve their maladies; sometimes after the 
ordinary remedies have failed, and often be¬ 
fore they have lmd recourse to them, or dur¬ 
ing their administration. Their conduct 
sometimes strongly reminds one of the man 
in iEsop, who disjoined the means from pray¬ 
er, and lay flat on his back, when his cart 
stuck fast, and cried, “Help, Hercules!” 
without observing that all this, without the 
rotis tide ipse annitaris y was to little purpose. 
If the patient recovers, it is attributed to the 
mercy and favor of the god consulted; if he 
dies, it is traced to fate. A large number, 
who find no relief from their idols and gods, 
come at last—often, alas! too late—to the 
foreign hospital. 

11 Flicteresi nequeo Superos, Achcront-a movebo." 5 

But it is but justice to say that there 
have been those in all countries, of great 
mental superiority, who despised magic, like 
the Roman commander who threw the 
sacred chickens overboard, and the Greek 
who defied on adverse omen at the beginning 
of a great battle. It was condemned by the 
the Universities of Paris and Oxford in 1318, 
at the time it was publicly professed in the 
Universities of Salamanca and Cracow. The 
present dynasty banished the department of 
magic from the great Medical College. For¬ 
merly at the court of the “ Son of Heaven ” 
diviners were maintained, as in Babylon’s, at 
the public expense. Now, under the “Great 
Pure dynasty,” mandarins of the first and 
second rank are especially appointed to con¬ 
fer about the lucky days and the feng-shui 
of the imperial tombs, etc. 

When ridicule is thrown upon any of these 
ancient and superstitious healing practices, 
how frequently do we hear something like 
the sentiment expressed, “ Ans vera est, sed 
pauci artifices reperiimiur." The Chinese 
books relating to the subject are mystical, 
and are sealed to almost all but ihe profess¬ 
ors of the sects by whom the books are is¬ 
sued. The more erudite and charlatan 
priests can alone explain the true system of 
alchemy, magic, the elixir vitse, and the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone; the Buddhists theirs, and 
so on. Each sect possesses its own books, 
and its own key to the interpretation thereof. 
If the response is not fulfilled, the fault is 
not in the art, “ for that which is true gives 


f> virg., ^incia, VII, 312. 


indications of the future,” but itr the care 
lessness of the professor <n- interpreter, or in 
the insincerity of the seeker. The mngicians 
pretend to cure and to CHii^e omnia mundi 
mala by meaii9 of cabalistic words, spells 
characters, incantations, jugglery, philters, 
etc. They are prompted by the desire of 
gain, and divination is practiced with the 
view of ensnaring the people. They are of¬ 
ten in private collusion with the priests; and 
the gains are often mutually shared between 
them. They prey, harpy-like, upon the de¬ 
luded people. Their exactions are almost 
too heavy to be borne. To the rich, the 
meritorious deeds are increased; and the 
poor arc driven to the verge of despair, and 
pawn everything to appease the gods. A 
worse form of charlatanism exists between 
diviners and physicians. The quacks in¬ 
crease their practice by alliances with the 
sorcerers, to have the. patients of the latter 
sent to them, as if by the indications of the 
gods. These leagues are said to be the 
plague of every city. 

We have said that they have recourse to 
the temples for purposes of worship, in 
order to appease the gods. In China, n9 in 
almost all countries, they have their particu¬ 
lar deities for particular affections. B The 
principal divinities, who have often special 
temples dedicated, and incense burned to 
them, are those who preside over medicine, 
small-pox and children. The fictitious Em¬ 
press Tau-chtn supported by 

elder brother, and ijjg elder 

sister, is the goddess of the “Heavenly Flowers” 
(small-pox); Tsui-sb^ng presides 

over parturition, and Sung-shSng £ 
over male children. These two have the 


oversight of the conception, birth, and sex 
of infants; and it is remarkable to see the 
numerous male clay figures by which they 
are usually surrounded. Sii-tsu S Ik. 
a doctor vg| 0 £ the T‘ang dynasty, 

presides over nil diseases in general; and 
Yao-wang a person of the name of 


6 Pliny reckoned up end* for nil diseases. A flee - 
tioiLB of tin* mind, such as Virtue, Hnnotu*. Mercy, Sic., 
find temples erected to them us gods mid goddesses. 
Idleness, us u goddess, had lux temple; tied one writer 
even proposed to deify pixliigio (gout). In Italy we 
have had the troubled in mind resorting to St. Antho¬ 
ny's at radun, or to St. Hillnrle's at Poicticra In 
France, or to our "Lady of Loretta." The Roman 
Catholics have had their peculiar saints for almost: 
every infirmity, Petromlla for poison, gout, and ague; 
St. Romanus for the possessed ; Valentine for epilep¬ 
tics; St. Viuis for madmen, etc. 
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_ m rivers were formerly tribu¬ 
taries of the Yang-tsz. The nature of 
the soil in this whole district of country 
ie such that a rise in the river, or any 
other comparatively slight cause, would 
have been sufficient to change the 
main course of the Yang-tsz, and to 
have thrown the Ts‘ien-t‘aug and Ts‘au- 
ngo into independent channels. 

The principal products of the vicinity 
of Hang-chow are vegetables, rice, 
beans and peas, fruits, mulberry leaves 
for the manufacture of raw silk, and 
teas in small quantities. Very few teas 
are exported from the immediate vicini¬ 
ty of Hang-chow, but the Tsfien-tfang 
river is the natural outlet for many of 
those from Hwui-chow y'pj. 

The principal manufactures are silks, 
crapes, and imitation of sycee from tin 
foil, used in worship. Many of the 
silks are of a good quality, and are sent 
in large quantities to other parts of the 
empire. The paper foil imitation is 
mostly for the use of the temples in the 
vicinity of the city. It is said that 
three thousand families in the city get 
their living from the manufacture of 
this commodity alone. 

The country to the west of Hang¬ 
chow is mostly billy. The geological 
formation is largely limestone. There 
also a group of hills to the N. E., 
the direction of the city of Hai- 
The country to the east 


is 
in 

ning 

and north of Hang-chow is mostly low 
and fiat. On perhaps two-thirds of the 
land, rice is grown. The balance is 
largely cultivated in beans, peas, <fcc., 
amoug the orchards of mulberry and 
fruit trees. The soil of Hang-chow 
city is mostly sand, in places to the 
depth of ten feet. The place is, there¬ 
fore, comparatively free from miasmatic 
influences. 

Du Halde says that Hang-chow has 
been styled “ the terrestrial paradise.” 
He speaks of it as “ one of the largest 
and richest cities of the empire,” as 
important, “especially on account of 
itB most advantageous situation, the 
prodigiouB number of its inhabitants, 
the conveniency of its canals, and its 
trade for the best Bilk in the world.” 


The description was perhaps not 
overdrawn at the time, though to suit 
later years it would require to be mate¬ 
rially modified. In this age of foreign 
commerce, it is not perhaps in the most 
advantageous situation ; and since the 
devastations of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
it is not remarkable for the number of 
its inhabitants; much of the convenien¬ 
cy of its canals is more comparative 
than real; and Hu-chow is, 

at present, more than its rival in the 
silk trade. Hang-chow is perhaps more 
remarkable for what it has been than 
for what it is now; yet even in its pres¬ 
ent condition, we see monuments of its 
former beauty and grandeur. The re¬ 
cuperative energy of the people is fast 
repairing the injuries inflicted by the 
ravages of war, and is giving an earnest 
of the improvements which this energy, 
combined with the rich products of the 
country and with the former preBtige of 
our provincial capital, might lead us to 
expect. It may not attain its former 
greatness either politically, or commer¬ 
cially; but is it too much to hope that 
the former abode of princes, and more 
recently the place where princely pri¬ 
vate gentlemen and retired officials lived 
in palaces fit for kings, and reveled in 
wealth which seemed inexhaustible, 
shall once more take its place as one 
of the first cities of the empire; and 
with a more advanced civilization and 
a purer religion, may become more 
than ever to the “ Celestials ” one of 
the places on earth nearest to heaven ? 

In view, therefore, of the reputed 
greatness of this city, let us glance 
briefly at the early history of Hang¬ 
chow and its surroundings. 

Centuries before the birth 
ander the Great, and before 
vid ascended the Jewish throne, if we 
may credit the Chinese records, what 
is now the prefecture of Hang-chow 
was peopled, and went under the gen¬ 
eral name of Yang-chow ^ jJ||. The 
district of country to which this gener¬ 
al name was given probably extended 
beyond the Yang-tsz river and includ¬ 
ed Yang-chow foo. The prefecture 
of Hang-chow was not called by its 
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preseat name, however, until about 
A. D. 600. Previous to the 4th cen¬ 
tury it had been called Yang chow, 
the kingdom, of Wu 1^ j||], the king¬ 
dom of Yueh^^ jf|], the kingdom of 

Ts‘u g, % Wu, and % H 
Wu-hing foo.* 

It might perhaps be proper to give 
here a more: extended notice of the dif¬ 
ferent changes of names which this 
part of China has undergone. 

From the earliest notices of this dis¬ 
trict down to about* 500 years B. C., 
the district went under the general 
name of Yang-chow, and was evident¬ 
ly under the jurisdiction of the present 
city of Yang-chow foo. The country 
about Hang-chow and Shau-hing was 
called the kingdom of Yueh, that about 
Ka-hing iffi and Hn-chow was 
called the kingdom of Wu. In process 
of time, these two principalities became 
involved in wars with each other; and 
the kingdom of Yueh was gradually 
driven back, until the Ts‘ien-t‘ang liver 
became its northern boundary, with 
Shau-hing as the capital; and finally the 
kingdom of Yueh entirely succumbed, 
and this whole region was called the 
kingdom of Wu. But the kingdom of 
Wu, in turn, was gradually encroached 
upon by the more powerful kingdom of 
Ts‘u, which in the end took forcible 
possession of the whole; but only to he 
overcome in turn by the more power¬ 
ful kingdom of Ts‘in In the Ts‘in 

dynasty which lasted about fifty years, 
to B. C. 206, Hang chow was called 
Kwei-k‘i foo 11' and Chang foo 

j|}j) During the Western nan 

^ dynasty, down to A. D. 25, 

the country from beyond Y‘ang-chow 
foo on the north, to beyond Shau- 
hing on the south, was called Yang- 
chow province, and was divided into 
two prefectures, called respectively 
Kwei k‘i and Tan-yang J ^ The 

region about Shau-hing Jll was 
called Kwei-k‘i foo, still commemorated 

* ^ Jift dif> Haas-lu-cbi. Vol. t>. l. 


in the Kwei-k‘i hsieu of the Shau-hing 
foo. During the Tung-Han and San- 
koh dynasties, this part of the province 
was called Wu foo, and still later Wu- 
hiug foo. During the Ts‘in dynasty, 
we find that both Wu foo and Wu-hing 
foo existed at the same time in the 
province of Yang-chow. During the 
partial dynasties of the first Sung 
the Ts4, Leang and a part of 
the Ch‘in (^, the same region was 


called Wu foo and Ts‘ien-t‘ang foo. 
Near the close of the 6th century, on 
the accession of the Sui dynasty, 
the place was first called Hang-chow 
ni about the time that the city 
was founded. Still later in the Sui dy¬ 
nasty, Hang-chow was called Yii-hang 
^ ijfj l foo. During the first part of 


the T‘ang 



dynasty, it was called 


Hang-chow—later Yii-hang 


*/L, 


and still later Hang-chow, and was in 


the eastern circuit of the province of 
Kiang-rtan From about the 

commencement of the 10th century, 
(A. D. 907), for fifty years this part of 
China was in a very disturbed state. 
Tsfien-wu ^ established himself 

Kingofthe two principalities of Wu 
and Yueh, which corresponded in some 
measure, I think, to the prefectures of 
Hang chow and Shau-hing with bound¬ 
aries indefinitely increased. This state 
of things continued until the Northern 
Sungs established themselves, and be¬ 
came a universal dynasty by swallow¬ 
ing up all the little principalities. About 
A. D. 1130, Hang-chow became the im¬ 
perial residence of the emperor Kail- 

tsung ^ and w*as called Lin-ngan 
^ foo. During the Yuen 
dynasty, the name was again changed 
to Hang-chow foo, which name it has 
retained ever since, or for a period of 
590 years. 

The frequent change of names com¬ 
bined with the, to us, somewhat unin¬ 
telligible method of noting time, ren¬ 
ders all investigations with reference to 
the early history of particular places 
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of the Western lake ; and the Lui-fung tow- 
car was built over her grave to keep at rest 
the demon spirit. They feared the spirit of 
the power of evil, and determined to keep 
it down by an immense pile of bricks. 

If I might be allowed to write a moral for 
thcQegend of the White Snake, it would not 
be to caution young gentlemen against yield¬ 
ing to the more tender impulses of their na¬ 
ture, especially when enticed by the sweet 
amiles and bewitching enchantments of some 
fair one just blooming into womanhood. 
Nor yet would it be to caution those of the 
fairer sex, having hearts to be won and hands 
to be bestowed, against showing at times at 
least, “ little acts of kindness ” towards those 
of the sterner sex, lest in doing so their mo¬ 
tives should be misconceived by persons who 
are over jealous of their rights of single 
blessedness. A word, a look, a smile, may 
impress, and perhaps soften, when you least 
expect it. Caution ! No. But let the but¬ 
terfly flutter, let the wild bird warble her 
sweetest notes, and let the young folks be 
merry together; for they’ll soon grow old as 
we have, and would it not be better that 
they, while young, should be happily mated ., 
as we are? 

But our moral would be drawn from the 
conclusion of the tale. How many fair 
brides now-a-days lose their enchantment, 
and come to manifest anguineal qualities 
from the same causes as the heroine in the 
legend of the White Snake I The blushing 
bride, by yielding to a too common custom, 
may lend her influence in riveting a taste 
for the intoxicating bowl; and, it may be, 
accelerate her husband’s hopeless fall, by 
drinking for the first time at the wedding 
feast. 

Young men, beware of a dangerous en¬ 
chantment when near the intoxicating cup! 
for many while under the influence of strong 
drink have been greatly frightened at snakes 
—and died in the fright! Beware of the 
cup 1 for a taste for it once formed may 
prove a weight to you heavier than any tow¬ 
er in the universe, and may sink you lower 
than the gravel Beware of strong drink ! 
for the legend of the White Snake is uot 
alone in teaching us that “in the end it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.*’ 

(To be continued. J 


THE POLYGAMY QUESTION. 


BY REV. W. LOBSCHEJD. 


I am sorry to see, in the September num¬ 
ber of the Chinese Recorded, the subject 
of polygamy resumed by Dr. Talmage. Why 
he again refers to the question does not ap- 
ear to hare been very clear to himself, for 
e brings no Scripture authority to bear upon 
the subject, but such passages as contradict 
his own premises. He utterly fails to prove 
that God has ever approved of sin, and that 
he has given laws for its practice. He should 
have quoted passages from the New Testa¬ 
ment which strictly prohibit polygamy, and 
particularly a transition state from the old 
dispensation to the new. I have shown in 
the Chinese Recorder, Vol. I, No. 11, that 
the passage in the gospel, “God created 
man male and female,” or beings dependent 
on each other, is against divorce , and not 
against Jtolygamy; and that “ hardness of 
heart” is utterly misapplied when made to 
Berve ns a weapon against polygamy. God 
allowed divorce in the case of adultery, but 
not for every trifling cause, as wus the 
practice among the Jews at the time of our 
Lord. How this can apply to polygamy re¬ 
quires a logic different from that based on 
grammar or common sense. 

Lawful wedlock (monogamy and polyga¬ 
my) as practiced among the Jews, and such 
as is sanctioned by the law of China, is beau¬ 
tifully defined in the instructions given to 
the missionaries of the Basel Missionary So¬ 
ciety, and of which Mr. Lurcher gnvc an ex¬ 
tract in Vol. 1, No. 11, of the Chinese Re¬ 
corder. 

Dr. T. says, “ We should follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Savior in organising his church 
in China.” Where did Christ organize his 
church ? Nowhere. He never instituted a 
regular religious service. He does not say 
a word on monogamy, bigamy or polygamy. 
He purges the text of the Old Testament 
(compare Mntth. 5 —7 with the Old Testa¬ 
ment) -of fnlse additions ; he reproves the 
scribes for misinterpreting the word of God, 
and exhibits the true sense of the original 
text. Himself and bis disciples conformed 
to all the rites of the Jews; and in the case 
of divorce, he reproves them for the profana¬ 
tion of the sacred institution by the dismiss¬ 
al of a wife for any cause. Had he intend¬ 
ed to say a word against polygamy, he would 
certainly have used the numeral “ one,” aa 
Paul did to Timothy. 

And the same apostle who wrote, “ For I 
testify again to every man that is circumcised, 
that he is a debtor to do the whole law," 
demands Timothy to be circumcised, “be- 
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cause his father was a Greek.” Here we 
bare a glaring inconsistency of the chief of 
the apostles; and Dr. T. cannot possibly ex¬ 
plain this away without admitting a transi¬ 
tion state. 

Dr. T. says, “ When Moses found an evil 
existing among the people, which on account 
of the ‘hardness of their hearts’ it was im¬ 
practicable immediately to eradicate, and ( 
therefore by divine aanctiou made regulations 
to restrain as far as possible the evil, is this 
sanctioning the evil ?” Dr. T. here uncon¬ 
sciously advanced the doctrine of expediency, 
a doctrine so wicked in principle and so 
fraught with evil as to make men shudder 
at its consequences. And should this be 
divine law? (!) The God who shook Mount 
Sinai to its very foundation, and made every 
heart tremble—should this God be a God of 
expediencies, and compromise his holy law 
by consenting to the continuance of sin ab¬ 
solute, and by regulating its practice ?(!) 
This doctrine is the very essence of popery. 
Images were first introduced into the church, 
and when the evil had spread beyond con¬ 
trol, it was pronounced law by the Pope. It 
was the same with the mass, and with celiba¬ 
cy. The immaculate conception of Mary 
had to wait till 1854 before it was raised to 
a dogma. The infallibility of the Pope 
comes next, and we may yet live to see this 
added to the dogmas of the Romanist faith. 

Mahomed accommodated himself to the 
law of the state in which he lived, which 
limited the plurality of wives to twelve. 
Moses did not. He did not 14 restrain" polyg¬ 
amy. The only restraint be put on the 
husband was the law which forbade them to 
marry outlandish women.* The very exam¬ 
ple which Dr. T. advances shows how much 
the rights of the wives and concubines were 
guarded by the law of Moses. God has 
never made any concession to sin absolute. 
David could take any number of women 
without committing any sin whatever, pro¬ 
vided he did not touch a married woman. 
This law he violated in the case of Bathshe- 
bn. Having committed the sin of adultery, 
he exercised his royal prerogative, and or¬ 
dered Uriah to be placed where he was sure 
to be killed. This was deliberate murder. 
Por both these crimes God brought the evil 
upon his house; and not, as Dr. T. would 
make us believe, for living in polygamy. 
What David then did would at present be 
simply styled “Court scandal.” The whole 
passages on pp. 91 and 92, 2nd volume, are 
so utterly devoid of agreement with the Sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, and so illogical, that nobody 

• The history of Errn and Nehemlah ahowa distinct¬ 
ly how easy It would have been for the ten - 1bio law¬ 
giver to dismiss their wives and concubines, had he 
looked upon polygamy In the light of adultery. 


!63 


need be surprised at seeing the Chinese 
standing aloof from such a doctrine and 
from such an interpretation. A preacher of 
the gospel should put uo “ifs” when they 
reflect on the character of holy men or oil an 
institution sanctioned by God. By doing so, 
he draws upou himself the contempt of the 
heathen among whom he lives, and imputes 
( to God connivance at abominations; for such 
is adultery, and as such it is held by the 
Chinese. 

The sin of Jacob is nowhere justified in 
the Sacred Scriptures. He had a right to 
the birthright of the firstborn, not only by 
divine choree (see Rom. 9), but by purchase. 
That'Esau was a frivolous character is evi¬ 
dent from the fact of his selling his birth¬ 
right for the gratification of his palate. That 
he was looked upon in that light by the holy 
men of antiquity. Dr. T. may learn from 
Hebr., chupt. 11th. That Jacob deceived 
his father is a sin which neither Moses nor 
any prophet has ever justified; but that 
which he obtained was his by the right of 
purchase. God does not accomplish his pur¬ 
poses “through” sin, but in spite of the 
sinfulness of man. 

Victoria, Hongkong, Sept. 20th, 1869. 


CHINESE ARTS OP HEALING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. ». 


Chapter I. 


The practice of medicine in the earliest 
times in all countries, in heathen and to some 
extent still in Christian countries, has always 
been connected more or less, in the popular 
mind at least, with astrology, belief in spirits, 
the use of spells, charms, amulets or talis¬ 
mans; magic, witchcraft or sorcery, biology 
or mesmerism. In the cure as well as the 
cause of disease, the human mind seems in 
all ages and climes to have developed itself 
in similar channels. We find the Chines ; 
describing particular diseases according to 
particular planets, portioning out their rela¬ 
tions to these heavenly bodies, to the five 
elements, colours, tastes, points of the com¬ 
pass, &c., &c.; and gravely assigning every 
disease to the predominance of one or other, 
and treating them accordingly. In this re¬ 
spect their pathology even to this day resem¬ 
bles Galen’s, which depended on the four 
elements, the four humors, the four qualities, 
and these in combination. Like him the 
Chinese nre diligent observers of the phenom¬ 
ena of disease; and they might become 
first class physicians, if their predilections 
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medicine. 7 


Besides these special pods, there are ten 
celebrated physicians and surgeons that are 
usually worshipped at the temples, and these 

called the + A £ 



g—viz. 

a 

The first four were of the Chan dynasty 
( B. C. 1122—249), the next of the Han 
( B. C. 202—A. D. 25 ), the next two of the 
Sung (A. D. 960—1127), the next of the 
T‘ang, then the Ming, and lastly the pres* 
ent dynasty. 

It might naturally be expected that much 
quackery, charlatanism, etc., would be carried 
on in these temples, to which such multitudes 
resort in times of great national or bodily 
distress. And so we find that the healing 
art in the bands of such has been made sub¬ 
servient to other ends; and it is from the 
abuse of their power that they have so often 

7 The popular story regarding hU deification Is 
as follows, tie was called to attend one of the Em¬ 
presses of the 'Fang dynasty In a case of difficult la¬ 
bour, which bnd baffled the court physicians, and by 
means of a rope of considerable length (he was not 
permitted to see her), attached to tho Imperial wrist, 
he pronounced It (from the pulse Indication) a case of 
the foetus grasping the heart- of the mother, and re¬ 
commended acupuncture, which caused the child to 
loose Its hold, and so tho Empress was quickly delivered. 
One of the Mongolian veterinary surgeons has Just 
been successful in coring the prospective Empress of 

T'ung-che 


(hJ ft. 


and has been rewaixicd with 

a button of the 3rd rank, and numerous presents. Hap¬ 
py horse doctor 1 The yoimg lady has been long ill 
with a special affection, which gave her a bent gait 
and unsteadiness in the limbs, and for tbc cme of this 
affection she had consulted the regular faculty in 
vain. By mpnns of n relationship. It Is said, with the 
Empress dowager, she hns been selected for the future 
wife of the boy Emperor. It this be her condition, the 
cure is probably not radical. Fntc is made to pluy an 
important part In the selection of a wifo to tho “ Son 
of Heaven." In coming ages this surgeon may become 
famous by being made a spirit, nod having temples 
dedicated to him also. 

P. S .—Since the above was written, untoward (the 
time, minus tho padding?) symptoms linvc appeared, 
which fact has rendered it necessary to have another 
selection, nnd this time from nil Mnntchu families 
outside Peking. Court, intrigue has been at work. Wo 
have not heard that the surgeon has lost Ills button, 
and been degraded. 

fi Hwn-to, the celebrated surgeon in the Han dynas¬ 
ty, became so from hU successful treatment of the 
arrow-poisoned wound In tho arm of Kwan-lau-ye 

who in the Sung dynasty was dei- 


in China called down upon themselves the 
arm of the law. Both the practice and the 
practitioners are alike suspected by the gov¬ 
ernment; and indeed to such an extent, that 
it cannot now be done very openly, and any 
practitioner rising into position is at once 
seized and imprisoned. They wield a dan¬ 
gerous power in the state. The officials see 
that it is unwise and impolitic to allow these 
quacks and priests to gain the sympathy nnd 
and gratitude of the people by their promises 
of cures and happiness; and, once within 
their power, to draw them into secret socie¬ 
ties, and foster rebellious feelings. 9 People 
in the state of mind which leads them to the 
temples are easily acted upon, and frightened 
into obedience and courses of action by the 
supposed power which these “leeches” pos¬ 
sess in heaven, earth and hell, of calling 

Here is the prescription :— 

For internal administration. 

Rx. 


1 ? 




1 ? 


JINft 


l rad. curcuma. 
1 ? 


l aconite. 

««»% 2 hyoecyamus. 

Slg. Pulverise, mix, and take if candareena In tee or 
spirit. If patient becomes comatose—prescribe ad 
libitum Inf. of Liquorice. 

For external application. 

“■ jll Mh 

a a 6 mace aconite. 




£ M 
MM 

Some prescriptions add 


1 a a 


4 » * 

I oz. pepper. 

b mace f 


6 mace, and others 


l oz. ? 




fled into the ’'god of war,” because of bis virtues, etc. 
This surgeon’s untno is associated sometimes with an 
anodyne medicine, applied externally and taken Inter¬ 
nally, and whtch has tho reputatlou of deadening 
putii, and oven of rendering insensible. This Is tho 
recipe which is sometimes produced -uersua chloroform; 
and when sodqo of the ingredients are examined. It Is 
not remarkable that it should produce euah effects, 
and probably death also. 


m ¥ 

Slg. Mix with spirit, and apply to the part affected. 

Kwa-to wished to prescribe this medicine, butKwan- 
! fu-tal refused it, and held out lits arm heroically for 
j the surgeon, who scraped the poison quite free from 
! tho bones, and afterwards sewed It up, the patient all 
tho while with hi* head turned towards, and chatting 
and laughing with, his friends, none of whom dare 
look upon the ghostly operation. In one of our tablets, 
a Chinese patient has paid da a compliment by inscrib¬ 
ing “ equal to Hwa-to.” 

This preparation, it is said, is also used by thieves, 
who cn Uco travellers into inns, and after stupefying 
their victims, decamp with their booty. Another - prep¬ 
aration. similar to this, is used by persons who wish 
to seduce nnd entice children. A little of the powder, 
I it is said. Is thrown in the face, or Introduced into the 
i nostrils, and tho child ie irresistibly driven to follow 
tho leader, without causing any alarm among tho 
neighbours or bystanders 11 

9 The Jews felt similarly toward® Christ; and ac¬ 
cused him of drawing away the people by bis mirac¬ 
ulous cores. 
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spirits from the other world, of sending them 
to the invisible pit, or bringing upon thetn 
some calamity. 

The whole thing is ou this account de¬ 
nounced in imperial proclamations, as a sys¬ 
tem of jugglery and witchcraft, its professors 
dealing in the vague, the supernatural and 
the mysterious—in ghosts, hobgoblins and 
evil spirits. 

The proclamations against the rebuilding 
and repairing of temples—other than those 
of the tutelary deities for spring and autumn 
worship—arises from the same source. The 
people are drawn away by deceiving priests 
and arrant quacks. Almost all the rebellions 
and disturbances in China are supposed to 
originate very much from this cause. No 
direct argument favorable to Christianity, 
and against any native religious system, can 
be drawn from these proclamations. They 
shew no charity or enlightenment on the part 
of the authorities towards Christianity, as 
against idolatry. Their own way of putting 
it shews the object: “The root (the temples) 
being destroyed, further troubles will not 
follow." It is deemed an offence against the 
state to assemble, especially for women and 
girls, at these temples, for purposes of juggle¬ 
ry, burning incense, witchcraft and healing 
of disease. This subject is well stated in an 
official proclamation quoted in the Recorder, 
August, 1868, p. 113. Temples once famous 
in this way are now deserted and in ruins, 
and forbidden to be repaired or rebuilt. 
There was one in the Chinese city, very cele¬ 
brated in the reign of Tau-kwang, but its 
celebrity was its ruin. It was represented 
to the Emperor by one of the Censors ns 
drawing away the minds of the people; and 
fearing a disturbance, the Censor was sent to 
enquire into the matter, and see for himself. 
While he was burning incense, ft weasel 
(cat?) fled out of the temple, and since then 
its virtue has gone from it. The four ani¬ 
mals sacred to these temples are, besides the 
above, the fox, the serpent and the hedge¬ 
hog. 

Were the acts of these magicians confined 
simply to the healing art, tl»c government 
would tolerate thetn; but in too many cases, 
medicine is merely the pretext and starting 
point; and afterwards by means of their 
tricks, the people are deceived, and led easily 
to enter their sects, and embrace their tenets. 
Even io England, biology has been forbidden 
in certain places, for the sake of morality 
and order. 

Peking, September, 1869. 

(To be continued.) 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO POLYGAMY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL DODD. 


If I promise, as I do, not to touch the sub¬ 
ject of polygamy again in your columns, will 
you allow me space for a very brief notice of 
Dr. Talumge’s article which appeared in your 
number for this month? 

1st. We read in 1 Kings XV. 6, that " David 
did right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned 
not aside from anything that he commanded 
him all the days of his life, save only in the 
matter of Uriah the Hittite." Abraham is 
called the friend of God; and Jacob as a 
prince- had power with God and prevailed. 
Perhaps there are not three men more fre¬ 
quently mentioned with approval in the entire 
Bible than these three. It seems then that 
the cause that must be propped up by setting 
such men down as adulterers, not once or 
twice, but for the greater part of their married 
life, must either be very near to falling, or 
must look for other means of support. 

2nd. It is easy to understand why the Dr. 
demurs against being bound to the wordB of 
revelation for a settlement of the question. 
Had it been “justification by faith," predesti¬ 
nation, or the divinity of the second person oj 
the Trinity, that was under discussion, he 
would not have entered the slightest demur¬ 
rer to tne proposed mode of settlement. 

3rd. We would not quarrel for a word. If 
the Dr. objects to the word "sanction,” or 
“ approve," or “ regulate,” by all means let the 
objectionable term go. If he will agree to 
the word “tolerate," even with the word 
“ temporarily ” added to it, that is All that we 
ask; he and we admit that it was tolerated 
among God’s people from a very early period; 
we say that the legislation of the New Tesia- 
ment will prevent a man who has submitted 
to it from becoming a polygamist: the other 
side say it will prevent a man from continu¬ 
ing such. Surely the burden of proof lies 
with the Dr. and his compeers. It is totally 
irrelevant to say that there is no proof that 
polygamy was extensively practised in the 
time of our Lord and his apostles. It never 
can be very extensively practised in any ago 
or country; the great bulk of any even semi- 
civilized people must be monogamists. (Vide 
Alison’s Sketch of the Ottoman Empire.) 

4th. We decidedly demur to the Dr.’s 
treatment of the word “ give.” No one should 
tell us that God sanctioned and approved of 
Absalom's vile conduct because the word 
“ give ” is used; but that does not in the least 
invalidate the reasoning, when it is said, that 
because' God says, “I gave thee.... wives,'* - 
he thereby tolerates and sanctions polygamy.. 
I may give a man a dose of poison, with the. 
full knowledge that if used it will injure, if 
not kill him. I may also give g man an alms, 
or a dose of medicine, because j intelligently 
desire his benefit. If the firat mentioned man 
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should offend me some time after I sorely 
coiilfl’iiot.have the face lo reprove burn for bis 
ba£e ; ingratitude, notwithstanding the fact 
tlut I had set a. trap for him once- jn, the past 
that could not but have seriously injured him 
if he had fallen into it. Let us allow like 'fair' 
mindedness on the part of the prophet- or 
lather the prophet’s God, in his expostulation 
with David for bis sin, and the Dr.’s fortifica¬ 
tion behind the word “ give” will vanish into 
thin air. In one case the reasoning is. You 
David, have sinned greatly, even though I 
had cut off all excuse for your committing 
such a sin. In the other case, I can scarcely 
see why the prophet mentioned the “master’s 
wives'” at all;'his case surely did not gain 
by their introduction. 

6th. Neither does his treatment of Dent. 
21: 16 strike us as much more satisfactory. If 
it was impracticable for Moses to eradicate 
the evil of polygamy that he found existing, 
it surely was not impracticable for him ta for¬ 
bid it. I cannot see why he could hot quite ns 
easily have forbidden the sinful taking of the 
concubine in the first place, as the sinful man 
nei; of sending her away. Does it not seem 
strange that Moses, or rather his divine Mas¬ 
ter; cotild enact, and Cause to be carried out, 
laws for the punishment of the false Swearer,- 
idolater, sabbath breaker, See., fco., and yet talk 
of polygamy, as in the passages referred to by 
Dr. Talmage, as a matter of course, without 
even uttering either there or elsewhere in the 
Old Testament a word against it? I should 
hesitate before saying that that case of polyg¬ 
amy did not receive the divine sanction; if it 
did not. it seems to me that il; would have 
been far more consistent in the Lawgiver just 
to have said plainly that it was wrong, 
*• whether men would bear or whether they 
would forbear.” 

6th. The apjieal to the supposed “ Older 
in Council” making provision for the support 
of illegitimate children appears to ns to be 
equally helpless. The case given by Moses 
and the ease given by the Dr. are. itot par¬ 
allel. If either of the governments men¬ 
tioned should issue, a law declaring that if any 
subject or citizen should be the husband of 
both a China woman and a country woman of 
his own. then t.hc first born son, whether by 
the Cybina woman or by the white woman, 
should inherit all the rights and privileges of 
the first born, should succeed to the paternal 
property, titles and scut in parliament, then 
that government would in our opinion sanc¬ 
tion the connection; or if it is thought better 
to say tolerate without declaring disapproba¬ 
tion^ we would not object to the term. We 
deem it almost unnecessary to answer the 
question about allowing such things in our 
Chinese churches. If it is to allow chu; c 
members to become polygamists we say, Nu; 
but if a man comes to us for baptism, and if 
it be found that he is living with even more 
than one woman who by the laws of the land 
arc regarded as his lawful wedded wives; then 
whether he fought for them and was cheated 


like David, or wrought for them and got more 
than he bargainedfor like Jacob, or pnfrcbasL'd 
them with money*qvghich he borrowed’, tike 
some-of the Chinese; are questions that,in mu- 
opinion do not always need to be asked and 
answered before his baptism. We‘ would as 
is suggested make every becoming effort in 
regulate, and as far as practicable-i-t-vftw/.u the 
evil; so that it may in the wisest and best 
manner possible be effectually eradicated from 
the church; and yet we would not object to 
its temporary' toleration.. 

To the Dr.’s first question, I would answer, 
“ God’s revealed will; ’’ this will suffice for the 
second and third also; to the fourth I should 
answer, No. 

To the fifth question, I should answer that 
I know of no branch of the church in whose 
regulations there is not a pretty heavy sprink¬ 
ling of the laws of men. I think it was to be 
so, and that Conybcarc and Howson are Of 
the same opinion. We should not advocate 
modifying the law of God by the law of men. 
Give us the law, Dr., for putting away, but for 
takiiiu. a wife: let it be in express terms, and- 
wc will neither ask for, nor‘admit uf inodiJie.it 
tion. 

Hasgchow, Sept., 1869 


THE YANGTZE FLOOD. 

Rev. 31. -T. Knmvlton, writing from 
Nbigpo, September 20th, thus describes 
the floud in’ the Yangtze river, ax'lie 
observed it in a trip from which lie had 
just returned:— 

“Tfic desolation caused by the inun¬ 
dation of the Yangtze is quite appal¬ 
ling. From about if) iidles below Tai- 
bing-fu up nearly to Yoli-chmv-fu, at. 
the mouth of the Yuug-ting lake, a dis- 
' tauee of about 500 miles, I should es¬ 
timate that the plain covered with 
water would average about 20 miles in 
breadth, which would give* about 10,000 
square miles as the extent of plain in¬ 
undated by the Yangtze flood. The 
population of this rich plain would, at 
a moderate estimate, average about 
500 to the square mile; so that, accord-, 
ing to this estimate, about 5,000,000 of 
people have been deprived of their 
usual means of subsistence during the 
winter. Many no doubt have means 
sufficient io purchase food; others have 
not, and must beg. Many have already 
scattered abroad over the adjacent coun¬ 
try seeking employment, or begging. 
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Some were drowned; and others, just 
escaping with their lives, had all their 
personal property swept away. Many 
in consequence of want of food and ex¬ 
posure have sickened and died. At one 
time in Kinkiang there were more 
lit,an 20,000 refugees, of whom about 
100 were dying daily. At Hankow ihe 
mandarins are collecting money of the 
native merchants with which they pro¬ 
cure rice, and sell it to the sufferers for 
about one-third the cost. Most of the 
people are living in rude huts of reeds 
or matting ; and thus, not being protect¬ 
ed sufficiently from storms and sudden 
changes, and often not having sufficient 
food, much sickness prevails among 
them, and deaths are frequent. 

“The crops for this season, through¬ 
out the whole region flooded, are ut¬ 
terly destroyed : and it will be so late 
before the fields become dry, that 
no crops can be planted, except a few 
vegetables, and grain that will grow in 
winter, which will be an aid to them in 
the spring and summer, before the rice 
crop is gathered. But during the au¬ 
tumn and winter, the suffering that will 


waters with a vapid current up the 
Han channel. The same phenomenon I 
witnessed on the Grand Canal. Usual¬ 
ly the canal pours its waters from 
the north into the Yangtze; now the 
current runs from the river in the op¬ 
posite direction, towards the north, for 
many miles tip the Grand Canal. At 
Yang-chow, 15 miles from the river, 
the current of the canal, I noticed, was 
strong towards the north, and con¬ 
tinues on, I heard, to the Kuo-yang and 
Pao-ing lakes, whence the water finds 
its way through channels eastward to 
the sea. 

“ The appearance was more like sail¬ 
ing through an inland sea than on a 
river. Often where the plain was very 
broad, the water extended far beyond 
the boundary of vision from the deck 
of the steamer, on, no doubt, to tUu 
foot of the distant hills, 50 or 60. miles 
away. The roofs of the dismantled 
houses, and the foliage of the trees, 
alone indicated that rich fields lay bur* 
ied beneath those placid waters.” 


result from famine, destitution, and sick¬ 
ness. will be appalling; the number of 
deaths too, that must result from the 
same causes, will be enormous. 

“ The judgments of God are evidently 
resting upon Chinn. The country, from 
wars, pestilences, famines, floods, opium- 
smoking, Ac., is rapidly being depopu¬ 
lated. I believe that He “ who is gov¬ 
ernor among the nations,” having long 
borne with the idolatries and sins of 
this nation, will not suffer the old course 
of things to continue much longer. 

“ The present flood is supposed, or 
rather reported by the Chinese, to be 
caused by heavy rains in Hunan and 
Kiangse. Probably the water from 
heavy rains, in regions drained by other 
tributaries, has helped to swell the 
flood of that mighty river. As instan¬ 
ces of the might of the “Great Rivers” 
resistless current at the present time, 
I would mention the fact that the cur¬ 
rent. of the Hati river, near its mouth, 
is turned upward against itself—i- e., 
instead of the current flowing down 
into the Yangtze, the latter pours, its 


SMALL FEET. 


BY J. G. KERR, K. B. 


Two or three articles have appeared in the 
Recorder on the subject of compressing; 
women’s feet. In the October number, 

131, Dr. Dudgeon pronounces it “notmoral¬ 
ly wrong." If that is true, then it is right; 
and instead of condemning it, we should ap¬ 
prove and encourage it by all lawful mean. 

With such a view [ cannot agree. Moat 
emphatically do I say it is wrong, morally 
wrong; a sin against God, and a sin against 
man. 

Allow me to give some reasons. 

1st. It is crueL, causing long continued 
suffering and pain. Cruelty to animals is 
wrong, and would not be tolerated in the 
church. Shall this life-loner cruelty to hu¬ 
man beings be regarded with indifference’" 
i 2nd. It makes, cripples of its victims for 
life, and thus takes away much of the en¬ 
joyment of life, unfits them for work, on 
which their living may depend, weakens the 
constitution, generates debility, shortens life, 
and gives rise to enfeebled of$Hpriog 

3rd It places an obstacle tn the way of 
thsir atj^ndiug the means of grace divinely 
appointed ami necessary for advance in- 
Christian life. 
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4th. The, custom is established and fos¬ 
tered bv pride, and lust, both of -which are 
condemned by our holy religion. 

Pride induces mothers to sacrifice much 
in order to have their daughter* in the fash¬ 
ion, and in the present case the fashion re¬ 
quires the mutilation of the child for life. 

That lust originate* and perpetuates the 
custom, is stated by Dr. Dudgeon in the lin- 
cordbr for September, p. 93, as follows: 
“As it originated in a desire, and is probably 
maintained, or at least found, to create ami 
xcite lustful and licentious feelings * * ” 
ut-b being the case in the eyes of the 
heathen, how cap this practise be consistent 
with a religion which requires purity and 
chastity of heart, as well os of life? 

To say that such n thing is not morally 
wrong is to confound light with darkness, 
truth with falsehood. 

6th. The practice is in conformity with 
the world. No precept in God’s word is 
more clear or imperative thnn that which re¬ 
quires the -followers of Christ “ not to be 
Conformed to the world.” They are a pe¬ 
culiar people. Their light is to shine, and 
dissipate darkness and error. 

dth. The practice is unnatural. God has 
given to every one a desire to hnyc a Fxxly 
not deformed ; and this- desire is especially 
strong with reference to one’s children. A 
deformed body is universally considered a 
great calamity. Tliat parents should pro¬ 
duce deformity in their own children is ab¬ 
horrent to the belter feelings of our nature, 
and at varinuce with all the precepts of our 
religion. 

In conclusion, the compression of women's 
feet, as prac ticed in China, admits of nothing 
being'said m it* defence? and-any apology 
for it only shows how utterly inexcusable 
it is when examined frona a Christian point 
tf view. 

Canton, Oct. 2>st, 18G&. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

WHO ARE THE CARENES l 


To tixe Editor or tux Chlvrsb Rkcordxsj— 

Should 3 'ou.Snd space in the columns of the 
Recorder, then kindly give publicity to the. 
following lines:— 

The progress of the gospel among the Ca- 
renes in Fnrroah attaches considerable interest 
to that peculiar race. The works which have 
been published respecting them have thrown 
very little light? on their origin, whilst their 
legends have wrapped their history more ami 
more in'obscurity. The endeavors of the Eu¬ 
ropeans to penetrate into the W. and 8. W. 
regions of China make an acquaintance with 
the history of the races inhabiting Yunnan 


and Burmab more desirable, inasmuch ajrcveu 
Mr. Chalmers in his ‘'Origin of Ihe Chinese V 
is silent on that point. We learn from Mar¬ 
co Polo, that upon the accession of the Mon¬ 
gols to the throne of China, the present prov¬ 
ince of Ynnuauwas inhabited by a race dif¬ 
ferent from the bulk of the Chinese, that they 
called themselves Cnrenes. and their kingdom 
Karaian or Karayan. The language they 
spoke is said to bave been entirely different 
from that of the Chinese; and it is supposed 
that, they were of the same race with the 
aborigines who then inhabited and still inhab¬ 
it the & m Midu ling mountain range. 
Many of the (Jarenes bad embraced the Nes- 
torian faith, others- bad become Mahommed- 
nns, whilst the rest were pagans. The subju¬ 
gation of Yiinnan by the Mongols is said to 
have induced many natives to flee southward 
and south westward; and it is not unlikely that 
these refugees have, within the space of 600 
yeais, forgotten the place of their origin, and 
been living in Burmab as strangers, in a sim¬ 
ilar manner astbc Hakka in many places of 
the sooth of Chinn. 

If it be true, as Ritter, Nentnann and Mars- 
den assert, that the present province of Yun¬ 
nan is still called Karaian by the inhabitants 
of Central Asia, a history of Southern Yun¬ 
nan would likely throw considerable light on 
the migration of the Carenes;. and a com¬ 
parison of tbeir language with those of the 
Miau-tsz and SBan would likely point to the 
probable origin of the Carenes now scattered, 
throughout Burmab, and prove them to be a 
much older race than even the millions of 
Chinese. 

Vid. Marco Prdo, Chapter 89; and Ritter, 
Asia, P. IV., pp. 7b5— 778. 

W. Lobscheid. 

Victoria, July 16th, 1869, 


opium: and other narcotics- 

A CORRECTION. 


Editor Rbcohdf.b: — 

In yottr paper for October, the Rev. W. H. 
Collins, M, D., has so entirely misrepresent¬ 
ed my remarks on “Opium and other Nar¬ 
cotics " tliat I mush ask you to do me the 
justice to insert Ibis correction. 

Fig says, p. 137, “If we class opium, to¬ 
bacco and spirits together, as being equally 
injurious to the human constitution,” &e.; and 
in the preceding paragraph' lie says, “That 
letter (Dr. Kerr’s well-intended* paper) is 
calculated Uphill, rather than to amuse, the con¬ 
sciences of those implicated in this trade.” 

In the first place, allow me to say that my 
paper was not addressed to persons, impli¬ 
cated in the opiinn trade, but to missiona¬ 
ries, who are supposed to bp authorities on 
all questions of morals, and who not only 
teach others wliat is right and what- is 
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wrong, but are themselves careful to follow 
the one, and avoid tlicr other. 

The object of the paper was to f show a 
close similarity between the effects, moral ' 
and physical, of the hahitaiil use of the three 
articles. Not a word is said about these J 
things beinsr “equally injurious to the hu¬ 
man constitution,” and no such inference ■ 
can be drawn from any part of the paper, or 
from it ns a whole. Tlieie may be a difference 
in degree or amount <>f the effects resulting 
from the habitual use of these narcotic 
stimulants, but similarity in kind, is evident. 
There may be a difference in degree of mor¬ 
al act involved in their habitual use, but no 
difference in ibe quality of the act. Now if ■ 
there is moral wrong in the habitual use of 
these articles, and those who are sent to 
warn men to flee from s'n do not see the 
wrong and abandon it. be it great or small, 
what hope can we have that those who are 
implicated in the trade will abandon a lucra¬ 
tive husiness? 

The adnii sion of Dr. Collins that “if 
alcohol and tobacco were banished from the 
world, the men of the next generati in would 
bs morally and physically stronger than 
those of the present,” is u complete vindica¬ 
tion of my position. The tendency of these 
narcotic stimulants, in alt cases —the act¬ 
ual result in multitudes of cases—is to de¬ 
stroy health and life, to weaken the moml 
sense, and to bring poverty and suffering on 
the victims-and their innocent families. It 
is therefore the clear duty of all Christians, 
nnd the bounden duty of religious teachers, 
to oppose by precept and example.the rav¬ 
ages of these enemies of mankind. Until 
they do so, it will be utterly useless to appeal 
to the consciences of men who rind the most 
lucrative business to be in those articles 
which minister to the depraved appetites of 
their fellow-mem 

Yours, 

J. G. Kesiu 

Canton, October 22nd. 


He cites the example of St.. Paid appeal¬ 
ing to the temporal authorities as being often 
brought forward in defence of.the. practice, 
but rejects the precedent-altogether, point* 
ing ont that the apostle appealed. £not to but) 
agaifisl the Philippian magistrates, to hia 
rights as a Roman citizen. Most certainly he' 
did so, nhd there we are both 'agreed. But 
I think the mistake your contributor makes 
is to draw an analogy between the hostile 
magistrates nnd British Consuls. The for* 
mer answer to the Chinese mandarins in the 
case of missionaries, and just its St. Paul ap- 

r sealed from the Philippian magistrates to 
lis rights as a Roman citizen, so do mission¬ 
aries appeal from the Chinese authorities to 
their rights as British subjects j that is, by 
applying to tlicir own Consuls for protection. 
To my own mind the case is os clear as day¬ 


light. 


Yours faithfully, 


Shanghai, Oct., 1869. 


Qti)e ©Ijiitrjae i£tcurfcei* 

AXD 

M;iS3IO>TA.T£Y SOTJTtTXAJU. 

Bev. S. It. Baldwin, tlditor. 


FOOCHOW, N0VEJI3ER, 1869. 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Sbnnglial. Octolwr -Ith, n daughter to Rev. J, 
Tiioaias, of the London Mission, pastor of Union 
Chn|*‘l. 

At Canton. Sept. ISth. n son to • Rev. G. Pikrcy, of 
the English. Wesleyan Mission. 

At Hongkong, I5tlr October, n son to Rev. H. BEN¬ 
DER, of the Basel Mission, Cbong-lok. 

MARRIAGE. 

On the Dili October, nt the Church of St. John tho 
Evangelist, Hniikow, hy Uic Rev. Canon JleCtatehle, 
M. A., Coi s itnr Clmplnhi, tho ltev, Fred P. Napier. 
B. A., of Hankow, younger son or John Kapler, of 
Manchester, to Annie Maria, second tinueliter of tho 
late William AI. Chet tie, of Trowbridge, Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

At Shanghai, September 19th, of congestion of tho 
brain, CHARt-ES AiirmiR', son of Rev. Young J. Au¬ 
den, of the American Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, sgctl C years and 9 months. 

At Irvynti, South Africa, April litli, Benjamin Ste 1 
puen, eldest son of Dr. Horson, formerly of China. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder 

Glancing at the June number of your 
periodical the other day, T came across an 
article on the non-advisabilitv of missionaries 
appealing to their Consuls for protection; 
and although rather late in the day, I must 
request permission to draw attention to what 
seems to me a most glaring instance of: false 
reasoning, upon which the writer bases the 
opinions he puts forth. 


The Recorder for October was sent 
To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr; 
Fan-li-yueu, October 8th. 

To all ports south of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Kwangtiuigy October 8th. 

To America pec P. M. Steamer of October 
19th from Hongkong. 

To England per Mail of Oct 19th from 
Hongkong- 
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“ VERITAS ” WITHOUT VERITY. 


The London Times of August 17th 
contaius a remarkable letter, professing 
to have been written by a resident of 
Shanghai, who (probably to compen¬ 
sate for the entire want of veracity in 
his letter) signs himself “ Veritas.” In 
regard to China missions, lie declares 
himself “ utterly indifferent to both 
sides of the question.” This is proba¬ 
bly the nearest approach to verity in 
the whole communication, and vet can- 
not be strictly, veracious, as he Bhows a 
very decided leaning to the anti-mis¬ 
sionary side of the question. He sets 
out with the statement that he “ will 
merely record the few things that have 
fallen Under my [bis] notice during a 
three years’ residence in China, For¬ 
mosa and Japan.” The first, thing he 
seems to have noticed during his very 
lengthy residence in these regions is, 
that the Roman Catholic missionaries 
“ lead a wandering, precarious life in 
the remote regions of Tibet, in the 
■wilds of Lower China, far inland.” 
Now, as our veracious friend tells ns 
only what lias fallen under his notice, 
it. becomes an interesting question, 
what kind of a telescope he used to 
bring these wandering missionaries tin¬ 
der his notice. Protestant missionaries 
are said to be “ the sleek, typical, un¬ 
der-educated class, who arc represent¬ 
ed in England by the Bible readers and 
lecturers in the small Sunday-school 
rooms of provincial towns,” who “find 
themselves, to their utter astonishment, 
almost political agents,” and who come 
“ with narrow-minded, bigoted prej¬ 
udices against the people they come to 
convert^ This veracious witness has 
been at least in Formosa, Japan and 
Shanghai during the last three-years. 
The only Protestant missionaries who 
could have come under his notice, in 
Formosa were Dr. "Maxwell and Mr. 
Ritchie. Had they come under his no¬ 
tice, and had he possessed any judg¬ 
ment, with the least particle of “ Verit¬ 
as ” in his composition, he never would 
have written such an account of thenv 
In Japan, such-men as Dr. Brown, Dr. 
Hepburn, Messrs. Batlagh, Verbeek, 
Thompson and Goble may hare come 


under his notice; but they certainty 
cannot answer to bis-descriplion, unless 
it may be that they are “ typical.” We 
don’t know just what “ Veritas " means 
by that; but if lie. means that they are 
good types of missionary edtication, 
zeal and ability, we agree with him that 
they are “typical.” At Shanghai, there 
may have come under his notice one 
Mr. Muirhead, who for a score of years 
has labored with zeal and efficiency, 
and who is not put down as under¬ 
educated by those who know him ; and 
Dr. Yates, whose knowledge either of 
foreign languages or Chinese “Veritas” 
would he glad to possess; and Mr. 
Lambuth, abundant in itinerant laborB ; 
and Messrs. Nelson. Fnrnham, Allen, 
Wherry, and others. Where among 
them all does he find his under-educat¬ 
ed, narrow minded, bigoted men ? We 
suspect that “ Veritas,” like many other 
revilers of Protestant missions, has 
1 never taken any pains to bring either 
I the missionaries or their work under 
his notice, and consequently knows 
nothing about them. 

j Our veracious correspondent next 
i objects to missionary residences. The 
i points are—1st, They are “ on a hill.” 
A great crime, truly ! 2nd. They are 
there “ to catch the least air from the 
south-west monsoon.” What base mis¬ 
conduct to choose such a situation! 
3rd. They have “ mosquito curtains.” 
Missionaries of course ought to go with¬ 
out mosquito curtains, and let the mos¬ 
quitoes have full course, as a sort of 
self-denial. 4th. They have “ China 
logs.” We give this up—don’t under¬ 
stand it at all, being “ under-educated ” 
on this point. 5th. They have “ a well 
stocked table, and a full cellar.” We 
are glad to hear it, though the testi¬ 
mony appears in such suspicions con¬ 
nexion. as to lead to the fear that it 
may not be true. 6th. A “conventi¬ 
cle not a stone’s throw from the house.” 
We suppose the inveracious “ Veritas 
refers to churches—places of worship. 
Sortie such are near missionary resi¬ 
dences; but his remark shows how little 
he knows of rtiissionary work. 7th. 
“ Wife and children (the last certainly 
above the proportion usually allotted 
to men).” This shows the elegant taste 
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of “ Veritas, n and well manifests the 
style of his education. The example of 
a ’Christian household —wife and chil¬ 
dren—-is not. auiisS in any eastern port. 
6th. “ Perfect immunity from all per¬ 
sonal danger,”—as witness Lowrie, 
Holmes, Parker, Williamson; and many 
who still live, but who have been “ in 
perils oft.” 9th. “The inevitable gun¬ 
boat under the window.” Of course, the 
picture would not be complete with¬ 
out this. The readers of the Times will 
of course understand that gunboats in 
China always anchor directly under 
missionary windows, and are kept here 
exclusively for the protection of mis¬ 
sionaries, who, having a “ perfect im¬ 
munity from all personal danger,” must 
always bo in great need of them. 

Veritas “ refrains from saying how 
they teach, or what they teach.” The 
reason probably is that he never heard 
them teach; but he might as well have 
drawn on his imagination for this as for 
all the rest of his letter. In regard to 
Christian converts, he “fearlessly calls 
3ll China to witness that of all the ras¬ 
cals that, infest Shanghai, Hongkong or 
Canton, few exceed in villany these pre¬ 
cious lambs.” Now, “all China” will, 
probably not take the trouble to notice 
this silly letter at all; but “all China” 
that knows anything about the matter 
knows that there are many good and 
true men among Chinese converts, 
whose patience, humility and veracity, 
would be a great acquisition to “ Veri¬ 
tas.” 

He proceeds to make some remarks 
as to the manner of improving Prot est¬ 
ant missions, which we shall not notice, 
having very grave doubts as to the 
competency of the writer to advise in 
the matter. The paper which refused 
to print Mr. Douglas’ -calm and reasona¬ 
ble defence of Protestant missionaries 
hag abundant room for the silly effusion 
of “Veritas.” Rev. George E Moule 
wrote an answer to it, which, for its 
noble testimony to the scholarship and 
worth of the missionaries of the London; 
Missionary Society, dees him great, 
credit. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—At the commencement of the present 
volume of the Recorokr. we sent die paper 
to several periodicals in China, and in Great 
Britain and America, as an exchange. Most, 
of them have done us the favor to send their, 
issues in return ,- but some have failed to do. 
so. With this number, we shall cease send¬ 
ing to those who do not return the compli¬ 
ment: 

—A valued correspondent suggests that 
we should receive advertisements of mis¬ 
sionary publications, books on China, their 
prices, and where to be had. Sic., &c., to be 
printed on the blank pages of the cover. We 
shall bo glad to receive such advertisements, 
and will insert them at the rate of 10 cents 
per line for each insertion. 

—We understand that the Rev, W. Lob- 
seheid has made an arrangement with Mr. 
Bell, of the Daily Press Office, Hongkong, 
by which ih future missionaries and their 
assistant's. Sind Chinese, are to have his Anglo- 
Cbinese Dictionary for Slo, provided the 
amount, or an order for the same on u Hong¬ 
kong house or bank, is sent with the applica¬ 
tion. 

—We have received the First Annual Report 
of the Hongkong Auxiliary Association of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Very 
encouraging reports are given from the col¬ 
porteurs employed by missionaries in Foo¬ 
chow Amoy, and in Kwangtung province, at 
the expense of the Association. His Excel¬ 
lency, the Governor of llongkoug, is Presi¬ 
dent and the Bishop of Victoria Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Association. 

—Wc are glad to see that tbe Boston 
Theological Seminary (Methodist Episcopal 
Church) has instituted a Mi-sionary Depart¬ 
ment, in which studeiics are to be especially 
trained for the missionary work. Rev. J. 
P. Durbin, D. D., is to leeturc on Missionary 
Work and Missionary Workers; Rev. W. 
Butler, D. D., bn the History, Literature 
and Religions of India; and Rev. E. Went¬ 
worth, D. D., on the Language, Literature 
and Religions of China. 

—Eeh vta. —Several errors crept into the 
article of Dr. Smith “Concerning Pigs” in 
our last number : — 

Pa«e 139,-jjnd column, 11th tide from the. 
top, tor “Amor” read ''Amur;" 26th and 
25th lines from the bottom, for “'The Mnm- 
mce are largely developed pigs, wholly white 
are uncommon,” See., read “The mamma- are 
largely developed in pigs. Wholly white are 
uncommon,"'&c. Page 140,1st column, drtHine 
from the top, -for ‘"-farremed 0 read “ fur¬ 
rowed;" IStb line frota the top, for “crop- 
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ed ” refid crossed20th line from the bot¬ 
tom, for “ contracted ’’ read “ castrated” 

-—The late college commencement season 
in America has been unusually piolific in 
Doctorates of Divinity for China. Thnt de¬ 
gree was imposed upon Rev. John L. Nevius, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission (lately 
of Tungchow. hereafter we understand to be 
of Shanghai), by Union College; upon Rev. 
Matthew T. Yates, of the American.Southern 
Baptist Mission at Shanghai, by Davhlson 
College, North Carolina; and upon Rev. E. C. 
Lord, of the Independent Uaptiat Mission at 
Ningpo, by Madisnn University. Our best 
bow, Drs. Nevius, Yates and Lord 1 

—We have received, too late for nolice in 
this number, the fifth Annual Report of the 
Hankow Medical Mission Hospital in connec¬ 
tion with the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 

—We have received a “ Memo:” by W. M. 
Deane, Captain uperintendent of Police at 
Hongkong, issued as an official document by 
tlie Government of Hongkong. It is in an¬ 
swer to certain statements of Mr. A. J. John¬ 
ston, Secretary of the Anglo-American Munic¬ 
ipal Council at Shanghai. The latter, in 
defending Shanghai from the Duke of Somer¬ 
set’s aspersions, endeavored to show that it 
was better in some respects than Hongkong. 
Our Hongkong friend makes out a pretty 
good case. Our own opinion is, that while 
neither Shanghai nor Hongkong are any more 
truly “sinks of iniquity” than many other 
places in the world, there is room for the 
faithful preaching of the gospel, and for the 
conversion of many sinners from the errors of 
their ways, in both places. 

—-We have been favored at Foochow with a 
visit from a party of Christian gentlemen and 
ladies, who are making the tour of the world, 
and who take especial pleasure in visiting the 
various mission stations along their route. 
The party consists of B. B. Attcrhury, Esq., 
aon and daughter, K. Van Kensselner, Esq., 
and Miss Mary Parsons. They left New York 
in August, and after spending some lime iu 
California, left there September 4tb for Japan, 
where-they made a brief visit, and then came 
to Shanghai and Foochow. They were pres¬ 
ent at Chinese services in one of the American 
Methodist Episcopal churches, on Sunday 
morning, October 81st. Brief addreeses made 
by Messrs, Atterbury and Van Rensselaer were 
cordially responded to by two of the native 
preachers. Rev. E. W. Syle, of Shanghai, was 
also present, and madeafeW remaiks. The 
occasion will long be remembered by the na¬ 
tive church. In the afternoon, the ghbtlemen 
of the party viaited one of the churches of the 
American Board; while the ladies visited the 
school of Mrs. Doolittle at Kwai seU. The 
party go on to Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong, 
Canton, the Straits, India, Egypt, Palestine, 
and through Europe- They expect to reach 
home in the fall of 1870. 


—We have received from the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, M. P., a copy of a letter addressed 
to him by Dr. Merle D Aubigne, in reference 
to the (Ecumenical Council at Rome, together 
with the resolution in response to said letter^ 
adopted by a number of friends in London. 
We presume the letter will be received by all 
missionaries in China; bnt we subjoin the res¬ 
olution, and cordially commend its sugges¬ 
tions to all Protestant Christians:— 

“A ntamber of friends having met at the 
house of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird to consid¬ 
er the above letter addressed to him by Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigne, it was unanimously felt 
that, considering the startling additions to 
previous assumptions of the Papacy which 
may probably be made at the approaching 
General Council, contrary to the sole headship 
and prerogatives of the Lord Jesus Christ, it 
is desirable that the month of December 
should be specially set apart by Prorestant 
and Evangelical Christians throughout the 
world to pray in private, in families, and in 
social circles, for the Priesthood and members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that they may 
be blessed with true saving grace, delivered 
from all human error, and endowed with full 
knowledge of Scriptural truth. 

“P'urther, it was deemed desirable that, 
wherever practicable, throughout the week, 
beginning on Sunday, December 5, United 
Prayer Meetings of Christians of all denomi¬ 
nations should be held, and prayer made with¬ 
out ceasing for the progress of the work of 
Reformation now proceeding iit Spain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, and other traditional 
centres of Romish influence; and for the de¬ 
liverance of all Protestant countries from its 
prevalence or extension, by the-abundant out¬ 
pouring of the pint, and the conversion of 
souls to the true knowledge of a pardoning 
Saviour. 

“ It was also felt that among special sub* 
jects of prayer a prominent place should be 
given to the following for ourselves as sup¬ 
pliants:—The removal of all sins tending to 
hinder ulir testimony to the Gospel; the in¬ 
crease of meekness, self-sacrifice, union, faith, 
and active labours of charity and Evangeliza¬ 
tion; the attainment of deeper knowledge of 
the Word of God; and the supply to us in 
more abundant measure than heretofore of 
that grace of the Spirit which combines zeal 
for the salvation of souls with gentleness to 
all who err.” 

—Tu, the new Taotai of Shanghai, has is- 
•sued a proclamation against gambling, and 
| calls upon the foreign Consuls to give the aid 
t of their police in shutting up gambling shops 
■ in the foreign settlement. Would it not be 

( well to send Tu Taotai as a missionary to the 
Hongkong Government 2 
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Peking.—R ev. W. A. P. Martin, 
D. D., returned on the 20th September, 
after an absence of 14 months. Mrs. 
Martin and family remain in the United 
States He continues his connexion 
with the Imperial College, which, it is 
now said, will be carried on, as origin¬ 
ally intended.—The printing establish¬ 
ment of the American Board, under 
the well-tried Mr. Hunt is at last com¬ 
plete.—Mr, ■'Wellman has gone into 
Southern Slvansi on a Bible tour, and 
expects to be absent eight months. He 
has two natives with him.—The Rev. 
W. H. Collins and family left for En¬ 
gland on the 22nd September. Mrs. 
Collins’ health is the chief reason for 
this step at present. Mr. C. has been 
12 years out, and this is his first visit 
home.—Dr. Williams, Mrs. Williams 
and family left this last Tuesday (5th 
October) for Shanghai. Mrs. Williams 
and family return via Europe to Amer¬ 
ica. Dr. Williams returns to Peking, 
to take charge of the U. S. Legation in 
the absence of the Minister. Dr. W. 
will thus be prevented from carrying 
through the press this winter bis long 
promised Dictionary.—The translators 
of the New Testament into Mandarin 
have finished their task lately. They 
have been employed upon it. for the last 
six years. It is in contemplation to be¬ 
gin anew translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment into Mandarin. This work has 
already been in part commented by Mr. 
Schereschewskv, who-from his familiar 
knowledge of Hebrew seems well-fitted 
to head tins movement. The lute Mr. 
llnnis translated the Psalms into this 
tlialect, but the parallelism of* the He¬ 
brew which lie adopted in the Chinese, 
and which is so well adapted for this 
style, will most probably be discarded, 
and a freer rendering be given by the 
new translators, who are among the 
oldest and best of our sinologues.— 
During a tour in Mongolia by some 
F rench gentlemen, a Mongolian Bible, 
the translation of Stallybrass and Swan, 
the old Mongolian missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society, was found 
in one the tents, and was_$tndied reg¬ 
ularly by those nomadic people. They 


are a simple people, and missions would 
be sure to succeed among them. They 
are fearfully duped and squeezed by 
the wily, worldly Chinese. 

Tientsin. —Further news from Tien¬ 
tsin confirm the view that the attack on 
Messrs. Williamson and Hodge was 
the work of'simple robbers One of the 
men, who confesses to having received 
their watches as his share of the plun¬ 
der, has betui caught, and gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the circumstances. 
He saw them go on board, when a wo¬ 
man standing near pointed out some 
money which it seems they were car¬ 
rying in a handkerchief, and remarked 
that they were going up country. The 
prisoner at once collected a party of 
five Shantung men, and they decided 
on following up and robbing the boat. 
They followed it with this design, 
keeping it constantly in sight; and on 
their way picked up eight'other men, 
raising their total number to thirteen. 
The prisoner says he is a disbanded 
“ brave,” and has been out of employ¬ 
ment. for some time.— [JVorlh China 
Herald, October oth. 

Shanghai.— -In our notes of this 
month, we regret to chronicle the de¬ 
parture of William Gamble, Esq., so 
toilg the able and efficient superintend¬ 
ent of.the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion Press at this place. 

His resignation took place on the 1st 
instant, and as a7i expression of their 
esteem, the numerous employees, about 
sixty or seventy, in the establishment 
generously contributed to set before 
him, and a few invited guests, a most 
elaborate entertainment, a Farewell 
Dinner, a fa Chinoi*. 

It.is a tribute due to Mr. Gamble to* 
state that the establishment which he 
has so successfully managed for the 
last twelve years has grown in his 
hands to be perhaps the largest in the 
east, mid the most complete in all its 
appointments; everything necessary to* 
book manufact ure, excepting paper and 
presses, being made on the premises. 
In its foundry he has successfully pro¬ 
duced the various fonts of Chinese, 
Japanese and English types, and in the 
electrotyping and printing department 
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demonstrated to the Chinese and others 
the advantages of metallic type and 
copper plates. Moreover to hia uniform 
courtesy, and ability to furnish both 
the materials and men instructed in the 
different branches of the establishment, 
Ls due no doubt the wonderful impetus 
and encouragement- among the natives 
to adopt the foreign methods of print¬ 
ing. Several amateur printing estab¬ 
lishments, and a. foundry, with which 
is connected electrotyping, are now in 
successful operation, the materials of 
which and the men to manage them, be¬ 
ing found at hand, and ready instruct¬ 
ed by him. 

We hear that he recently filled quite 
Sk large order from Japan, for English, 
Japanese and Chinese type, and that 
he contemplates, before returning to 
America, spending three or four months 
in that country, by invitation of a 
Daimio, for the purpose of instructing 
the Japanese in the art of printing, 
•fee., <&c. 

All honor and success to a man who 
has so patiently, faithfully and unosten¬ 
tatiously labored to make the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press what it is: 
a source of light to millions, and a rev- 
oluticmizet of their modes of preserv¬ 
ing thought and perpetuating Wun-li! 
— Avivs-Letter, October 2i. 

We are pleased to learn that the 
honorary title of I). D. has been con¬ 
ferred on our gifted townsman. Rev. 
Matthew T. Yates, by his Alma Ataier, 
Davidson <Jollege, North Carolina- Dr. 
Yates is connected with the Southern 
Baptist Missionary Convention, and ar¬ 
rived in China twenty-two j'ears ago. 
As a sinologue he has bnt. few if any 
superiors, while as to his proficiency in 
the Shanghai colloquial and the man¬ 
darin dialect none excel him. His 
speech is that of a highly educated 
Chinese, and his understanding is fully 
conversant with the Chinese mind, its 
modes of thought and general idiosyn- 
eracies. Their manners and customs 
also have received no insignificant part 
of his attention, and his familiarity with 
them has contributed no little to his 
success as a Missionary. 

Ae Interpreter to the Anglo-Ameri¬ 


can Municipal Council, during the war 
in America, and subsequently during 
his connection with the French ana 
Anglo-American Councils respectively, 
ae a public servant, he has rendered 
eminent and valuable service, which we 
are glad to note was handsomely ac¬ 
knowledged by resolution on the occa¬ 
sion of his resignation, which took 
place a few days since, in consequence 
of an almost total loss of voice, occa¬ 
sioned by much and constant speaking 
in this damp climate. We understand 
that he purposes spending the winter 
in the high and dry latitude of Man¬ 
churia, in the hope of recovering his 
voice. That such may be the case, and 
his years of valuable service be yet pro¬ 
longed to both the native and foreign 
communities, no doubt all join us in 
devoutly wishing.—[/6?d. 

Foochow.— Rev. X. Sites recently 
baptized 40 adults at. several places in 
the Hing-hwa prefecture. Rev. S. L. 
Baldwin baptized 27 at several places 
in the Hok-chiang district. Mr. Sites 
j is now absent on a visit, to the Yen-ping 
prefecture.—The Lo-ngwong case is 
still the subject of correspondence be¬ 
tween the British Consul and the na- 
jtive officials, no definite conclusion hav¬ 
ing vet been reached. 

Swatow. —Rev. William DufFus ar- 
rived to join the English Presbyterian 
Mission, October 29th. Dr. Gauld’s hos¬ 
pital has been better filled than in any 
former year, and a great part of the 
time crowded with between 80 and 70 
patients. Last year, he had between 
600 and 700 inqmtients. 

Canto>\ —Rev. A. P. I-Tapper, D. D„, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
expects to return in the December 
steamer from San Francisco. His eld¬ 
est daughter will return with him, 
under appointment, as a missionary 
teacher. Four other children return 
with him. His eldest son is studying 
at Princeton College. 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
is to have in December a four days’ 
course of lectures on scientific and re¬ 
ligious subjects, for the benefit of na¬ 
tive assistants and advanced scholars. 

Vnnwd-bj. ROiABlO,.Jf A3ijAJ. 4: Co. Foochow. 
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HISTORY OF HANG-CHOW AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


BY REV. D. D. GREEX. 


C Continued.) 

The Pau-shuh-t*ah 

the Tower of Pau, was built about A. 
D. 930.* It is generally called the 
Needle Tower, and is perhaps the most 
finished tower in appearance of any 
about Hang-chow. It is situated on 
the low range of hills-skirting.the north 
end of the Si-hu; and in approaching 
Hang-chow, either from Shanghai or 
Ningpo, may be seen from some dis¬ 
tance. Some thirty or forty years after 
it was first built, it was repaired by a 
priest named Yung-paii =f|f, and 
it is said that the present name of the 
tower is called after him. This is given 
in the Si-hu-cbi (or Topographical 
Sketches of the Western Lake) as the 
robable origin of the name. Others, 
owever, say that Pau-shuh was the 
original name. The legend is to the 
effect that a tributary monarch by the 
name of Ts‘ien-k‘iu who re¬ 

sided in Hang-chow just before the 
commencement of the Sung dynasty, 
was requested by the reiguing emperor 
to pay him a visit of ceremony, and 
fearing lest he might be detained a 
prisoner by the emperor, vowed to the 
gods that in case they would protect 
him he would build a tower to their 
honor. Hence the name Pau-shuh 
^ (protection). The date of its found¬ 
ing renders this legend not wholly im¬ 
probable. Still another legend tells us 
that an elder brother’s wife made a 
vow to the gods, that if they would 
protect from impending danger the 


younger brother of her husband, she 
would erect a tower as a memorial of 
his deliverance. The Pau-shuh-t‘ah was 
was built in fulfilment of her vow. 
Hence the name—Tower of Protection. 
The superstitions of the age, and the 
troublous times in which the tower 
was founded, lend an air of probability 
to this legend. 

The Nan-kau-fung-t'ah 

the Tower of the Southern High 
Peak, was built in A. D. 934. It was 
situated on one of the high peaks be¬ 
tween the Si-hu and the Ts‘ien-t‘ang 
river, and formerly had a temple near 
its base. The whole is now in ruins. 

A little further up the main valley, to 
the south of the Lin-ying-sz, is the 
celebrated T 4 ien-chuh-sz AA 
the Ceylon Monastery.* It was found¬ 
ed A. D. 940. It is now in a good 
state of repair, fifty thousand taels 
from the imperial exchequer having 
been expended on it since the Tai-ping 
rebellion. The great pillars are of 
Oregon pine. 

The goddess of mercy is the presid¬ 
ing deity of the place. The legend 
goes to show that the image of the 
goddess is of miraculous origin. It is 
said that a certain priest, living among 
the hills, saw a peculiar light in one of 
the valleys, and ou going to the place, 
found that it emanated from an open¬ 
ing in the ground. On digging down, 
he fouud a wonderful piece of wood, 
out of which was eavvea the image of 
the goddess that is worshiped in the 
monastery. In A. D. 1195, the name 
of the monastery was changed to T*ien- 
t‘ni-kiu-sz ^ ^ ^—the Mon¬ 

astery of the Sect from T 4 ien-t‘ai—prob¬ 
ably owing to the fact that many of 
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the priests were from the T‘ien-t‘ai 
hills- In A. D. 1282, it was destroyed 
by five; but two years later it was re¬ 
built, and again named by the old name 
T'ien-cbuh-sz-. 

About fifty years later the buildings 
were again burned, and not replaced 
for a period of oue hundred and thirty 
seven years. The Ts4en-t‘aug-ksien-chi 
says that from the Sung dynasty to the 
present time, whenever either a drought 
or an excess of rain occurs, some of the 
under officers, by order of their su¬ 
periors, proceed to the T‘ien chuh-sz, 
and bring the image of the goddess of 
mercy to the city in state, and place it 
in the monastery Hai-hwui 
(which is on the hill in the city), when 
all—officers and people—repair thith¬ 
er for the purpose of common supplica¬ 
tion. And it is added that these sup¬ 
plications have never heed made in 
vain; so that she (the goddess of mercy) 
has been appropriately styled the giver 
of rain and fail 1 weather to the prefect¬ 
ure- 

The vase in which the incense is of¬ 
fered is said to be nothing inferior to 
those in the monasteries on the sacred 

island of P‘o-t‘o ; and the peo¬ 

ple from all parts of the country, at 
each of the four appropriate seasons, 
come in crowds to present their offer¬ 
ings to the goddess of mercy. This is 
especially true of the season of spring. 

We now come to perhaps the most 
interesting poVtion of the history of 
Ilang-chow—viz., that part of its his¬ 
tory embraced in the Sung dynasties, 
or from A. I). 960 to 1279, a period of 
three hundred and nineteen years-* 
During the reign of the Northern 
Sungs, the form and dimensions of the 
city wall were the same as duringthe 
latter part of the T‘ang dynasty. Bud¬ 
dhism seems to have been somewhat 
in the ascendant during this period, 
but did not make rapid advancement. 
A few of the temples in and about the 
city were founded in this dynasty; but 
want of space precludes even an enumer¬ 
ation of them. In the 3rd year ofHai- 


pao of this dynasty (i. e., A. D. 991), 
the Luh-ho tower was founded.* It is 
situated on the bank of the Ts‘ien-t‘ang 
river, about fifteen li outside of the 
south gate, and at the time of its found¬ 
ing was within the city wall, near the 
S. W. corner. 

It was rebuilt in the reign of the em- 
peroh Kau-tsung, the first elnperor of 
the southern Sungs. The first tower 
was nine stories high; but when re¬ 
built, it was completed at Beven. The 
first tower is said to have been about 
500 feet high ; and the boatmen on the 
river used to say that there was a con¬ 
stant light emanating from it at all times 
of the night. The Jin-shau-kung ^ 

or the Temple of Peaceful Old 
Age, was situated near the foot of the 
tower; and both tower and temple are 
on a low hill, just at a bend in the 
river, and both from above and below 
may be seen for a considerable distance. 
In A. D. 1127 f the Sungs were driven 
from their northern capital; and two 
emperors successively, father and son, 
were taken prisoners by the Mongols. 
A part of the royal family escaped to 
Nankin, where the seventh son of the 


emperor Hwui-tsung assumed 

the reins of government, and ruled 
under the title of Kau-tsung. Three 
years later (A. D. 1180), Hang-chow 
became the imperial capital, and con¬ 
tinued so until the overthrow of the 
southern Sungs, A. D. 1279. 

Kau-tsung died in the 81st year of 
his age, having reigned 63 years. He 
was a man of only moderate abilities, 
and did not have capacity to grapple 
with the difficulties of a foreign inva¬ 
sion. He was, to a great extent, led 
by the advice of that shrewd but 
treacherous prime minister, Ts'in-kwei 

Hlf 80 that although such able 
men as Li-kaug ^ and Chang-suin 

were beads of departments in 
bis ministry, and such as Han-sui-chung 

and Yoh-fi 
in his ar- 


tffc Jffi*’ Liu-khi 

were commanders 


n 


■mj ns * 


“ SI hti-chi, Vol. 11. p. W. 
t History ol tbe Songs. 
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mies, he was unable to drive the Mon¬ 
gols from his empire. He rendered liis 
name opprobrious to his countrymen in 
every succeeding age, by allowing his 
royal father and elder brother to die 
in captivity ; and even formed a treaty 
of peace with those who on account of 
the injuries they had done him should 
have been regarded his enemies to the 
very death. With brave armies and 
competent generals, who would gladly 
have led them on to victory in the very 
heart of the Mongol country, and who 
entreated bis majesty to be permitted 
thus to avenge the death of his ill fated 
father and brother, his efforts were 
utterly futile in everything that tend¬ 
ed to promote the best interests of 
his empire; for the councils of a trait¬ 
or prevailed, and the best men of the 
empire were deposed from office, and 
some of them beheaded. From the 
want of capacity, or it may be from a 
want of loyalty to his father and broth¬ 
er, Kan-tsung had the ignominy of leav¬ 
ing his empire a mere appendage to the 
Mongol states. 

Kau-tsung may perhaps be taken as 
a fair sample of the Southern Sung em¬ 
perors. As compared among them¬ 
selves, there were better and worse; 
but none of them possessed that which 
is indispensable to the truly great 
prince—none of them so far excelled as 
to be pointed to by succeeding ages as 
models of virtue, wisdom, and adminis¬ 
trative ability. Each of them had glar¬ 
ing blemishes of character, and incon¬ 
sistencies of conduct. The improve¬ 
ments about Hang-chow made during 
the Southern Sung rule (and they were 
very marked) are attributable rather, 
as it seems to me, to the force of cir¬ 
cumstances than to any preeminent 
virtues of the ruling monarch. Fine 
roads were laid, and spleudid bridges 
were built; but it was owing rather to 
the influx of wealth into the place than 
to good management on the part of the 
rulers. More than half the temples and 
monasteries about Hang-chow were 
founded during this dynasty; but it 
was doubtless owing rather to the in¬ 
flux of Buddhism to this part of China, 
consequent, in part, on the transfer of 


the capital, than to any marked capaci¬ 
ty or love of architectural skill ou the 
part of those in power. 

Six of the nine monarchs of the 
Southern Sung dynasty are said to have 
been buried in the Shau-hing plain; 
and graves are still shown in a wild 
tract of country, about 50 li south-east 
of the city of Sham-Mug, said to com¬ 
memorate deceased royalty. The place 
of the real graves is not known; for the 
Mongols, when coming into power, 
bore such hatred to the fallen dynasty 
that they were eager to desecrate the 
graves of all the deceased monarchs. 
The people however were many of 
them loyal to the Sungs, and secretly 
hid away the exhumed bodies. The 
two scholars who performed this act 
of loyalty are held in the highest estima¬ 
tion, and receive divine honors to this 
day. Their tablets stand in a little 
temple at the entrance to the grounds; 
and all officers who go to worship at 
these graves are required first to wor¬ 
ship at the shrines of these two men. 
The following lines were suggested by 
a visit to the place:— 

Low lie the heads that once were crowned, 
A waste now marks their burying groundj 
Five hundred years or more have past, 

Since Shau-bing’s plain received her last 
Sung monarch dead. 

Five cypress groups wave, where, they say. 
Six monarchs of the Sungs once lay; 

Though now their dust, one common heap. 
Some lonelier tomb doth secret keep 
From friend and foe. 

For Tang and Lin were loyal men, 

And when the Yuens with rage and spleen 
"Would desecrate their royal dead. 

In secret bore their bones, and aped 
To spot unknown. 

Nor was this deed without reward, 

For ages, since, have them adored: 

Two tablets hoar forever stand, 

In temple shrined by king’s command. 
Worth to record. 

And year by year, whoe’er they be, 

Who worship there by high decree, 

First bow before this tablet shrine. 

Then offerings make of meat and wine 
To spirit kings. 

And age to age these worthies two, 

Though dead, still live, nor cease to do 
Their loyal work; while virtue's fame. 

The growing years more wide proclaim— 
Worth never dies 
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With reference to the unmerons tem¬ 
ples built during this period, we have 
time io refer to only two or three. 

The Shiug-hwan g-miau 
or tbe Temple ot the City Gods, was 
founded in A. D. 1133. The divinities 
worshiped here are supposed to, look 
after the city, and protect it. The ex¬ 
tent of the jurisdiction of the gods de¬ 
pends on tile rank of the city—e. g., in 
the capital of the empire, the city gods 
would take cognizance of the affairs of 
the whole empire. The city gods of 
the capital of the province would he ex¬ 
pected to take cognizance of the affairs 
of the province, and so on. This order, 
prescribing the authority and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the city gods, was not promulg- 
ed, however, until in the Yuen dynas¬ 
ty, A. D. 13Y0. 

The Wan-ch l ang-mian ^ ^ 

or the Temple to the God of Letters, 
stands near the Shing-h wan g-miau. I 
have not noted the date of its founding. 
It is considered one of the less import¬ 
ant temples. It contains the god that 

S resides over literary honors; and can- 
idates for literary distinction often, 
though not very generally, bow at his 
shrine. Near the same place stands a 
temple to the god of old bachelors. At 
the shrine of this deity, elderly single 
gentlemen wishing wives are often seen 
bowing, and lamenting their lonely con¬ 
dition, and praying for the blessing of 
home and family. The authorities which 
I have examined, however, have not ac¬ 
corded the same degree of success to 
the prayers of bachelors at the shrine 
of their god as is recorded always to 
follow the prayers of the officers and 
people when they bow at the shrine of 
the goddess of mercy, and pray for 
favorable weather. But still the felt 
need of an indescribable something 
leads them year by year to continue their 
offerings, much as many a single gentle¬ 
man in the west, old enough to bear 
a moustache, having laid his heart on 
beauty’s altar, perhaps more than once, 
with no appreciable reception of his 
tender yearning on the part of the god¬ 
dess to whom he has consecrated him¬ 


self, is as ready on the next fitting oc¬ 
casion to breathe his tender longing in 
the ear of the same goddess, personifi¬ 
ed by another, as though .he had never 
been rejected. 

Near the N. W. comer of the Si-hu 
stands the Yoh-miau, a temple in honor 
of Yoh, a Sung general who bore a 
conspicuous part in the early wars of 
the Southern Sungs with the Mongols* 

On the inside of the first tier of build¬ 
ings, to the left as you enter, a well 
beaten path takes off to the west. Fol¬ 
lowing this path you presently come to 
the gateway, which for a consideration 
you are permitted to enter. Within, 
immediately in front, are two rotundas 
built of brick and plaster. They are of 
different sizes. The larger one is the 
honorary grave of Yoh-n. The smaller 
one, placed a little to the right and 
partly in front of the larger, is the hon¬ 
orary grave of Yoh-yiin,the oldest son 
of Yoh-fi. They are both within a sec¬ 
ond enclosure. Just inside the gate 
of the outer enclosure are four cast iron 
images, two on either side, in a kneel¬ 
ing posture, and loaded with chains. 
At the two graves, all—officers and 
people—delight to do homage. Upon 
the four images all pour contempt even 
to filthiness. Who are those whom all 
delight to honor? Who those whom 
none may not dare to insult? 

The iron images to the right com¬ 
memorate Tsiu-kwei, the prime minis¬ 
ter, and his wife. As to those on the 
left—one commemorates Mak-ki-see 

a criminal judge under Tsin- 
kwei, and the other a high officer of the 
imperial army, who brought false ac¬ 
cusations against Yoh and son. Tein- 
kwei, the traitor minister, having be¬ 
trayed his country, and fearing lest 
the vivtue of a brave general might 
give him trouble, caused him to be put 
to death and ruined his family. His 
wife is the partner of his shame, be¬ 
cause she shared his guilt. Yoh and 
son fell through the false accusations 
which Tsin-kwei instigated, which he 
suborned false witnesses to prove, and 
pei-verted the courts of justice to sus- 


Jtng-ho-hsien-chi. 


• Si-hu-clil. 
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tain- Yoh and son were guilty of no 
crimes known to the laws of their 
country. Yoh-fi was loyal; and this 
and. hia other virtues cost him, his son 
and son-in-law their heads, because a 
traitor was in power. But posterity 
does them the honor, denied them by 
many of their coadjutors. 

As to Yob-fi’s history, he was born 
of poor parents in the province of Ho¬ 
nan, in the prefecture of Nan-yang 
) and in the district of T‘ang-yin 
When quite young, his 
mother was left a widow, his father hav¬ 
ing been lost in one of the inundations 
of the Yellow river. His mother is rep¬ 
resented as being a superior woman; 
while the son, even in early life, gave 
promise of greatness. In fact, it was 
his own ability that first brought him 
to the notice of a distinguished teacher, 
who afterwards took great interest in 
him, and became a kind of god-father 
to him. Yoh-fi never took a literary 
degree, though in everything apper¬ 
taining to his profession he was well 
read. When still young, he enlisted as 
a common soldier, and brought himself 
into notice by being always foremost 
in the fight, and by usually securing a 
commendable number of prisoners. 

He was a man of great physical 
power, and early in his military career 
was promoted to a small command ; but 
soon after committed some blunder 
which had nearly cost him his head. 
Having been pardoned on the recom. 
mendation of the celebrated Tsung. 
tseh he was sent away to 

atODe for his fault by fighting the Mon¬ 
gols, who at that time were making an 
inroad into China. He acquitted him¬ 
self honorably, and not ODly obtained 
his full pardon, but received a promo¬ 
tion as a reward of merit. On this first 
expedition he commanded five hundred 
soldiers. Tsung-tseb, his former patron, 
was anxious lest the impetuosity and 
independence of his nature might lead 
him to excesses, and advised him that 
in his arrangements for his order of 
battle he should follow some of the 
prescribed standard authors. Yoh-fi 
replied, that while every general ought 


to be well acquainted with the princi¬ 
ples of his profession, and be guided by 
those principles, still, if he would excel, 
he must at times adapt himself to cir¬ 
cumstances. The historians inform us 
that from that time he took his place 
among the great generals of his day. 

Yoh-fi was a man of great personal 
bravery and prowess; and withal noted 
for his kindness, both to his own sol¬ 
diers, and also to the prisoners who fell 
into bis hands. His motto for the 
regulation and control of an army was 
admirable, and well suited for the man¬ 
agement of any large body of men. It 


was embraced in the formula—* 




^—Love, fidelity, knowledge, 
bravery, strictness. “Let love be your 
characteristic treatment of all under 
you; let your intercourse with others 
be such that they will believe yon ; be 
careful to make yourself acquainted 
with the principles of your calling or 
profession; have yourself the courage 
in battle with which you would inspire 
others; let your discipline, while tem¬ 
pered with love, be unrelentiug in strict¬ 
ness.” Such was the advice that Yoh- 
fi was accustomed to give his son- in¬ 
law Chang-hien gj Jg, as indispens¬ 
able to success in the regulation and 
management of an army. 

As an able and upright officer Yoh-fi 
had but few, if any, superiors in his 
day. He had tact, energy and devo¬ 
tion to his sovereign. His son Yoh- 
yiin was his companion in many of his 
later expeditions, and distinguished 
himself as a brave and daring young 
officer. He met his unhappy end at 
the age of 23. 

But as Yoh-fi by his own merits 
forced himself into the notice of the 
government, and as he grew in favor 
at court, his very popularity caused 
him many bitter enemies. His virtue 
was a terror to some; his growing 
popularity the envy of others; and 
others stall were jealous, lest he should 
Successfully aspire to the first places in 
the government. Conspicuous among 
these was Te‘in-kwei, the prime min¬ 
ister. He was envious of Yoh-fi’s pop¬ 
ularity; he was jealous, lest his ac- 
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knowledged ability should induce the 
Emperor to place him at the head of 
the government, in his own stead. But 
perhaps his greatest source of unpleasant 
apprehension was lest Yoh-fi’s honesty 
of purpose should be a hindrance to him 
in his schemes of personal emolument 
and power; or should endanger his 
head in the enjoyment of them. Tsin- 
kwei resolved therefore on Yoh-fi’s 
ruin. He listened to the complaints 
of persons whose only real grievance 
was that Yoh-fi had dealt with them 
according to their real merits. The 
prime minister encouraged complaints 
and invited accusations against Yoh-fi. 
He had him tried for conspiracy—first 
before a competent court; but failing 
his purpose here, he appointed Yoh’s 
acknowledge enemy as a special court 
to try him, and thus effected his con¬ 
demnation. Thus Yoh-fi, one of the 
greatest of the Sung generals, died a 
malefactor, a victim to the envy, jeal¬ 
ousy and hate of his enemies, and es¬ 
pecially of Tsin-kwei, the prime min¬ 
ister. The rapacity of the latter threw 
biiu, however, under the suspicion of 
the succeeding emperor. The matter 
was ferreted out; and Yoh-fi received 
a posthumous promotion, and was de¬ 
clared innocent of the crimes with which 
lie had been charged, and for which he 
had been condemned aud executed; 
and succeeding ages are meeting out 
to Tsin-kwei the ignominy which his 
base crimes have deserved- In view 
of his meanness and wickedness, his 
memory is fitly perpetuated in the rep¬ 
resentations before the tombs of Yoh 
and son. The memory of his name is 
a stench in the nostrils of the people. 

A touching legend is related of the 
loyalty of Yoh-fi even to the death. 
When it was annouuced to him that it 
was the will of the emperor that he, 
and of course his oldest sou, should 
suffer death for their alleged crimes, he 
told the officer that he had but a single 
request, to prefer, and that was, that 
bis sou Yoh-yiin should be excuted 
first, lest he by some means escaping, 
should bear to the army the tidings of 
the fate of their loved leader, which he 
foresaw would lead to revolt, in which 


his name and family would be implicat¬ 
ed. This request was granted him, 
and Yoh-fi was thus permitted to give 
a melancholy pledge of his loyalty to 
his emperor even in death. 

I have, in the foregoing, noticed Hang¬ 
chow and the district of country about 
it, previous to the time when any dis¬ 
tinct marks of civilization are traceable. 
There is at this day nothing to show 
that any good degree of civilization 
existed in this whole region previous to 
the Christian era. 

As to the Buddhistic religion, the 
first trace we have of it in this part of 
the province, so far as I am aware, is in 
the founding of the Ling-yin monastery 
in A. D. 330; and if the founding of 
temples and monasteries be any correct 
indication of the progress of this sect, 
it made very little advancement until 
about the commencement of the South¬ 
ern Sung dynasty, A. D. 1127. 

Some indications of the defensive 
warfare of the country are seen in the 
construction of the city walls, one of 
the first of which in this part of China 
is that of Hang-chow, first built in the 
year A. I). 600. In the year A. D. 
894, the city wall of Hang-chow was 
rebuilt aud greatly enlarged, and again 
further enlarged in 1130. 

The T*ang dynasty, from A. D. 
618 to 905, embracing a period of 287 
years, is noted for general progress 
about Hang-chow, as indicated in the 
construction of roads and bridges for 
purposes of pleasure and convenience; 
and for the construction of the first sea 
wall for the protection of the low coun¬ 
try to the N. E. of Hang-chow against 
flooding by the sea. There are less 
traces of the superstitions, and more 
monuments of the intelligence and en¬ 
terprise, of the rulers and people dur¬ 
ing this dynasty than before or imme¬ 
diately afterwards. 

The Wu-tai—the Five Dynasties— 
have left monuments of the troubles of 
the age. Vows were made to the gods 
to avert, if possible, the threatened 
calamities of the times. The towers 
about Hang-chow seem to be mostly 
the memorials of vows paid to avert 
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calamities threatened to households and 
individuals. 

*£he history of* the Southern Sungs is 
the period of Hang chow’s greatest 
prosperity. Wealth and luxury abound¬ 
ed—corruption was rife. The great im¬ 
provements about Hang-chow consisted 
in the building of fine roads and bridg¬ 
es, the adding a second wall to the 
Hai-taug, the building of numerous tem¬ 
ples, and the enlargement of the city 
Avail. 

In the T'ang dynasty, a few tens of 
years before the Sung rule commenced, 
the city wall was 70 li in circumfer¬ 
ence.* Marco Polo says that when he 
visited the city (Kin-tsai), which was 
during the Yiien dynasty, not long 
after the overthrow of the Sungs, the 
Avail was 100 miles in circumference. 
If he meant Chinese miles, his figures 
are perhaps correct, as the Jing-bo- 
hsieu-chi, referred to above, informs us 
that additions were made to the wall 
on the outside, on the south-east corner, 
in A. D. 1130. If any considerable ad¬ 
ditions were made to the former 70 li, 
one hundred Ji in round numbers would 
not be an extravagant statement. 

Much remains unsaid that ought to 
be said with reference to the early 
history of this “Paradise of the Celes¬ 
tials; ” and its later history is replete 
with interest. But I have already ex¬ 
ceeded the maximum time of a lecture, 
and forbear to make a further tax on 
your patience. 


CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 

BY J. DUDGEON, W. D. 

Chapter EC. 

Magic . Continued. 


The whole of the art of healing by sorcery, 
charms, and spirits, is included in the term 

M depraved—something reflected from 
the proper and perfect line of rectitude. 
The various false doctrines and demoniacal 
arts which have sprung up in every success¬ 
ive dynasty, and threatened the peace of the 
empire, commenced generally from the exer- 

• Jiug-ho beiec-cbi, Vol. 1, p. 9. 


cise of these arts, applied to healing. In the 
time of the kingdom of >^|j, which existed 
before the Han dynasty, about 500 B. C., 
we find these practices in vogue and exer¬ 
cised by women especially, who were able to 
cure disease, and to see and recall spirits. 
Whatever spirit may have produced the 
malady, these enchantresses had the power 

of driving them out. The practice 35 W 

was chiefly exercised, as we have said, in the 
ijg* • They were termed m 3®, or 
witches; and by this name they were always 
called in ancient times. The first great ex¬ 
ponent of the system of curing those de¬ 
moniacally possessed was a follower of the 
“Old Philosopher,” about 50 or 60 years 
after the time of Confucius, named Chang- 

ling It may be said he was the 

inventor of the or charm, and the 
or prayer, in the cure of disease. 

At the time of the Han 1ft iff 1 (about 200 
A. D.), these magical arts prospered. There 
were three brothers Chang 
:|^r—who were at that time adepts in their 

profession of these mysteries, and who made 
upwards of 400,000 disciples, and much 
wealth. The. result was a rebellion, which 
led to the dis mem berment of the then dynas¬ 
ty into the and kingdoms. 

They encircled their heads with yellow cloth, 
and were on this account called if mat, 
or yellow cap robbers. In later reigns, the 
cruft prospered also; and the believers iu 
and practitioners of these false doctrines, 
and corrupt and vicious arts, increased great¬ 
ly. In the T^ng dynasty (A. D, 207), they 
were very numerous, und were forbidden to 
follow their arts; but no national disturbance 
was brought about by them. Towards the 
end of the Ming dynasty (1368—-1644), they 
raged fiercely New systems and societies 
sprang up, some of which still exist, though 
secretly. These too had their origin in, and 
owed their increase greatly to, the healing 
art. Among other doctrines and societies, 

we find the following—the [rjj 
which rose in this way, in the Ming dynasty. 
A fox, from his love of ardent spirits, had 
one day got intoxicated, and was about to be 
killed for his skin, when some country people 
interfered and saved reynard’s life. For this 
benevolent action, the fox bit off two inches 
of bis tail, and presented it to his deliverers, 
who, every time they smelled his fragrant 
tail, were irresistibly driven to enter this 
(Society, and give large sums of money for 
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its support. A disturbance -was the result, 
which was put down by the death of the in¬ 
dividuals, and peace was restored. After¬ 
wards there rose up successively the 
Jpl: which rose in the Ming dynasty, 

and still exists, the a M it.**» A 

i|> *(%> *• -j;E a ” d Vie — 

—all belonging to the same false doc¬ 
trines. The leaders of most of these sects 


used their charms in washing the eyes of 
their would be followers, and at night trans¬ 
porting them to heaven, where they were 
permitted to jjaze on glorious prospects, 
streets paved with gold and all maimer of 
precious stones. After feasting their eyes 
ou the glories of the unseen world, they were 
brought back in the morning to earth and 
their families. Their votaries were thus 
held entranced by this species of biology. 
In the time of Kang-hi, there was a disbe¬ 
liever in these arts; and with the view of 
discovering the real facts of the case, he pre¬ 
tended to wish to enter “ the religion." He 
took care to have one eye only washed, and 
with this he was carried on high, and saw 
lienven and its excellencies, but with the un¬ 
washed eye, he found himself at home, ram¬ 
bling in “ the upper story ” rand over the 

f rateway. Afraid of forgetting on the fol- 
owing morning where he had been, he left 
one of his shoes at heaven’s gate, and the 
other at his own door, and both were found 
next day. On its being discovered, he was 
dismissed as unworthy of becoming a disci¬ 
ple of the faith. 

There are endless varieties of modes adopt¬ 
ed to avert disease and calamity, and foretell 
future events. A few of those bearing more 
especially upon magic will now be noticed. 
In the “ Social Life of the Chinese,” some of 
the appliances for the cure of disease are 
minutely described. The author refers to 
the practice at Foochow of beating the bed¬ 
stead with peach and willow branches. This 
form is quite unknown in this neighbour¬ 
hood. But how like to the practice in the 
church of St Hillarie, where there is (or was) 
the saint’s bed, to which madmen were 
brought, and after prayers and other cer¬ 
emonies, were laid upon it to sleep, and so 
they recovered. 

The Tauist priests are often invited to the 
sick room, and by the use of charms and in¬ 
cantations seek to expel the deadly influences 
of evil spirits. Mirrors are placed in certain 
positions to frighten them. Food and fruit 
are placed on tables to appease those who are 
active in creating disease m order to obtain 


food. 1 The priests chant their formularies, 
ring bells, beat gongs, and sprinkle water on 
the affected part, or on the sick man gen¬ 
erally. I suspect the water used in the cure 
of disease is more connected with the su¬ 
perstitious notion of purifying the patient, 
either preparatory to the spint’s entering 
to cure, or to cause its exit, than from any 
idea of its therapeutic use as an as tringent. 3 
The Chinese in the daily use of cold water 
may be said to be hydrophobists—they use it 
so sparingly—nay, are afraid by its use of 
producing disease. The soul after death re¬ 
quires even more care from these priests, if 
we may judge from the noise they create, and 
the time they usually take to perform their 
ceremonies. Nothing is more disagreeable 
to residents in a Chinese city than their in¬ 
cessant jinglinga, lamentations and gongs; 
and nothing I am persuaded is so deadly and 
dangerous in epidemics of cholera, typhus, 
small-pox and diphtheria. If seven, fifteen 
or more days be devoted in a rich family to 
these incantations and jugglery of the 
priests, before the interment of each in¬ 
dividual can be respectable, or the soul made 
hnppy, and if out of 27 of a family, 26 die 
within a month, the merest tyro can under¬ 
stand the enormous evils of the system to 
the family and neighbourhood. 

A very practical and tangible method of 
consulting the gods, is to touch or rub the 
part of the image which corresponds to the 
affected part, in order that the god may 
know where his services are specially needed. 

Outside the FI , there is a brass 

mule, 3 and also a wooden one, which are 
quite burnished by the frequent rubbings of 
the people in search of health. 4 Its primary 
U9e was to receive the homage and worship of 
scholars, whose patron it is. It is called 

Wen-chang ^ ? which is either deriv¬ 
ed from the star of that name, or from one 
of that name in the T‘aug dynasty. It is 
the “god of literature." 

Another mode used is termed ft Al or 

'jllj, or healing by means of a medium, 

akin to spirit rapping, practised so extensive¬ 
ly in the west a few years ago. Women 
often act as mediums. They sometimes get 


1 Tho ancient Assyrians had a similar superstitious 
notion. The ArabB have a similar practice. Food 
and water are thought to give the spirit strength 
on its long journey. 

3 Sco Medical Query, by F.P. Smith, M. B., CHEfBSS 
RECOIU1JJR, Aug, 18CS. 

3 The brazen serpent was the means of healing, 
and was worshipped lOolatrously. In Hczckjab's 
reign, it is supposed to have acquired those hon¬ 
ours under its .Eaculapinn aspect. 

4 In our own country, the scrofulous were brought 
to be touched by the king, for the.cure of the 
disease, and so known as “ King’s Evil.” 
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possessed of tbe spirit of some divinity, who 
through them prescribes the medicines for 
the cure of the disease for which they have 
been consulted. The common mode of elic¬ 
iting information from the spirits is to Bit 
around a table, and two persons take hold of 
a round board, to which a pen is attached at 
right angles. The table is covered with fine 
sand, roBed even and smooth, so that charac¬ 
ters may be easily traced upon it Some charm 
written on yellow or gilt paper is either 
burnt over the table, at the door of the bouse, 
or at the temple of the divinity whose pres¬ 
ence is desired. The spirit appears, and 
delivers responses to the subjects submitted 
to his consideration, by tracings more or less 
legible in tbe sand. The motions of the 
magic pen are not produced by the holders 
of the board or pen, but by the spirit noting 

through them as mediums! resem¬ 

bles this, but the charm is different. In the 
former, the spirit comes at the mention of 
liis name ,- in this, the worshippers or seekers 
must walk n hundred steps; and tbe spirit 
first met is invited—e. g., if thunder were 
heard in first going out, the spirit presiding 
over thunder would be invited. The remain¬ 
ing processes are alike. Under the term 

.twan-kioa are included innumera¬ 
ble methods of divination more or less resort¬ 
ed to, to decide whether a disease be incura¬ 
ble or not; whether or not the person may 
be wealthy, &c., &c. Chief among these are 

ll '“ dt t£, M ^ M “" a 

PI . The last two belong to astrology 
arid divination of the stars, and are believed 
to be etiieacious and trustworthy even by 
those who are sceptical regarding the other 
forms. Tbe Chow-i may be taken as an ex¬ 
ample of their mode of procedure. Three 
cash are put into a dice-box and thrown 
upon-a table, and from these conclusions are 
derived thus. If all the cash turn up with the 

reverse upward, that is called ^ } if three 
observe that is called These two in¬ 


dicate, if they occur once in six throws, a 
degree of uncertainty—may or may not be— 

iudefiniteness—and therefore called 
Two obverse and one reverse is called ^ J 
one obverse and two reverse is called 
and if these occur three times in six throws, 
t is considered fixed and certain. I have an 
^ut-patient at present, a practiser of this 
orm. I know not whether lie consulted Ins 
cash, but the sulphur ointment with which 
he is liberally served promises to have the 
efieet of the most certain kind upon him. 


He has his stand usually at the great fairs. 
Another man has stood near the hospital 

f ate for years, with the slips of bamboo and 
amboo box, and also the three cash, and 
generally has a fair crowd round him. With¬ 
in a gunshot of the hospital, nearly a dozen 
such may be seen any day on the great street. 
Another fortune-teller and dispenser of pre¬ 
scriptions gave up his belief in tbe system, 
and joined the Christian reb’gion a few years 
ago. He gave up his stock in trade to the 
missionary, which consisted of round pieces 
of wood with characters inscribed upon them, 
which from their positions in relation to 
theories of cosmogony, or the yang and yin, 
or the eight diagrams of that fountain of 
divination, the Yih-ching, delineated in paper 
before him, were made to shadow forth tbe 
intentions of providence in the future, in the 
curability nr incurability of the seeker or 
patient. The tools of his craft are now de¬ 
posited in the Mission Museum, London. 

Healing by casting lots in a bamboo tube 
with 100 sticks is very common in tbe tem¬ 
ples m.d on the streets, Jiach s’lip has a 
number corresponding to a stanza which is 
consulted to discover the mind of tbe presid¬ 
ing spirit; or it may refer to some medical 
work, which when consulted, the sentiment 
or decision of the god is discovered, and the 
balm applied. The object sought is found 
out in a variety of ways through means of this 
tube and slips. The suppliant sometimes 
shakes the tube until a slip jumps out. This 
is sometimes repeated until what is consider¬ 
ed a favorable answer is obtained. How 
like this shuftiing of rods to some of the 

S ’act-ices resorted to by tbe Chaldeans. 

ebuehadnezzar consulted the gods by the 
drawing of arrows out of a quiver. 

Another illustration of the practice of div¬ 
ination must suffice. Nis very poor, and 
took to divining on the street under a mat- 
shed, or by an open table. In his bouse, 
above tbe cupboard, there was the usual idol 

S ik: and one night he dreamt, and this 
god advised him to take to healing by charms, 
and promised to instruct him. Next morn¬ 
ing, much to his surprise, he found a volume 
on the subject, full of drawings of charms, 
beside the idol. Treatises on these arc found 
in tbe religious systems of the Tuuists, or are 
published under their superintendence. 
These books give tbe diseuses, and the par¬ 
ticular charm to be written, and the manner 
in which it is to be taken or used, with the 
I appropriate language to be employed by the 
l priest, or doctor, aud patient. More popu¬ 
lar books on domestic medicine in some purls 
. of the country contain a list of days, with 
’ directions how to treat children, who have 
, taken ill with certain symptoms on these days. 
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My friend, with the idol's assent and assist¬ 
ance (of which they never cease to inform 
the public), commenced practicing the writing 
of charms; and when the necessary proficiency 
■was attained, began bis craft, adding it to his 
divination and geomancy, which hia father 
had taught him. He was called to one of the 
hereditary princes, find cured him by means 
of his charms; the prince’s followers became 
his disciples, and on his birthday and that of 
his wife, his patients and friends present 
him with some tokens of their regard and 
gratitude. He uses his divination to dis¬ 
cover the disease, and the charms to cure 
it. He is well known in the west of this city. 

Some of tiie other methods of healing, &c^ 

by magic are termed "P ia which two 

characters for year, month, day and hour— 
making eight in all—are used; 

and m f m , in which eight ebarac- 

and 


ters are also employed; and the 

The ^ atter k a Mantchu custom, 

and common to Shamanism, in which a tam¬ 
bourine is used to invite the spirits. It is 
called tiau, because it is done while jumping 
on one foot. 

The number of tolerably well-dressed 
blind individuals with official hats, carrying 
gongs, cymbals or three-stringed guitars, has 
often struck the foreign resident in Peking. 
Those with musical instruments are employ¬ 
ed generally at the theatres and places of 
umusement; the others are fortune-tellers 
who are supported in this superstitious man¬ 
ner. They receive about a penny for their 
services, which are usually solicited by wo¬ 
men. 

Peking, September, 1869. 

(To be continued.J 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OP COM¬ 
MISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS ON POLYGAMY. 


BY REV, C. HARTWELL. 


As, in the discussion on “ The Relation of 
Christianity to Polygamy’’ carried on in the 
Recorder, the position of the American 
Board on the subject has been cited, correctly 
or incorrectly, on both sides of the question, 
no apology is needed from me, for asking 
space in your columns to set before your read¬ 
ers, so far as I am able, the true position of 
the Board in regard to the questions in dis¬ 
pute. 

In 1867, the small pamphlet on polygamy, 
referred to by the Rev. Mr. Nelson in Iris arti¬ 


cle in the January number, was published. 
The circumstances which called for its publi¬ 
cation are explained in a brief introductory let¬ 
ter to the missionaries of the Board, by Dr. 
Anderson, at that time the Foreign Secretary. 
Etc says:— 

“ In the year 1849, I drew up a report, un¬ 
der advice of the Prudential Committee, on 
the ‘control to be exercised over missionaries 
and mission churches,’ which, after the nec¬ 
essary emendations, was adopted by the com¬ 
mittee as expressive of their opinions. In the 
performance of this duty, personal conference 
wae had with eminent men in different parts 
of the country on most of the subjects. With 
respect to polygamy, I received three letters; 
which, as 1 am now inquired of occasionally 
by missionary brethren in relation to that 
subject, I have been authorized to print for 
special use. ***** Tbe opinion of the Pru¬ 
dential Committee, as found in the report 
above named, is appended to tbe letters— 
given, of course, merely as an opinion.” 

The three letters, thus published, were writ¬ 
ten by tbe Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and the late Rev. Chauu- 
cey A. Goodrich, D. D., at that time Professor 
in Yale College. The opinion of the Pruden¬ 
tial committee of the Board is as follows:— 

“ Polygamy stands on a somewhat different 
footing from that of slavery. Little difficulty 
is apprehended from it in gathering native 
churches. The evidence that polygamists were 
admitted into the church by the apostles is ex¬ 
tensively and increasingly regarded as incon¬ 
clusive, by the patrons of the Board. We no¬ 
where find instructions given, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, to persons holding this relation. Nor is 
there evidence of the practice having existed 
in any of the churches subsequent to the apos¬ 
tolical age. The Committee believe that no 
positive action by the Board, ia relation to 
this subject, is needed or expedient. Unsus¬ 
tained as the practice is by any certain prec¬ 
edents in the apostolical churches, and un¬ 
authorized by a single inspired injunction, the 
native convert will rarely be able to prove the 
reality of his piety, should he persist in clinging 
to it, or refuBC to provide for the education of 
his children, or for the support of their moth¬ 
ers (when they need such provision), if he may 
not be permitted to regard the mothers as his 
wives.” 

As the letters contain statements worthy of 
consideration, bearing on several of the points 
already brought forward in the discussion, I 
also make extracts from them, to show the 
opinions upon these points held by the writers. 
Dr. Hodge, after treating of monogamy as the 
universal and permanent law of marriage, 
says: “Marriage, however (as property), be¬ 
ing founded on the relations of men to each 
other, and not on the immutable nature of 
God, the laws relating to it are dispensable. 
If God gives permission to anyone man, or to 
any set. of men, to have more wives than one 
at the same time, he has a right to have them. 
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Just as if he should give one man authority to 
take the property of another, as he formerly 
authorised the Hebrews to dispossess the 
Canaanites, such a man would be justified in 
what, without such special permission, would 
be theft. The fact that God, on account of the 
hardness of their hearts, did permit the He¬ 
brews to practice polygamy and divorce, is no 
proof, therefore that monogamy is not the 
universal and permanent law of marriage. 
The permission to practice polygamy cannot 
extend beyond the time and persons to whom 
that permission, was given.” 

From this extract we can bcc what are Dr. 
Hodge’s views on the question, whether God 
has a right to sanction polygamy if He sees 
reasons for doing so; and also, as to whether 
the polygamy of David and others should be 
regarded as adulterous in its nature, or as law¬ 
ful marriage. 

The question whether polygamy was allow¬ 
ed in the apostolical churches, is treated of 
more or less by all the writers of the letters. 
Mr. Barnes says: “The doctrine laid down by 
the Savior was absolute and unqualified, that 
marriage was to be between one man and one 
woman; that God made man and woman with 
reference to such an arrangement:'—in one 
word, he went, in his teachings, wholly and 
decidedly against polygamy, and meant to 
abolish it. It seems to me in the highest de¬ 
gree imjrrobable that the apostles, knowing his 
views, would go so directly against them by 
admitting it into the church, and countenanc¬ 
ing it or tolerating it there.” Again he says: 
“ There is not the slightest evidence, that I 
know of, that the apostles ever did admit po¬ 
lygamists to the church, as such, or that they 
countenanced it at all. There is no record of 
this kind with which I am acquainted in the 
Acts of the Apostles, or the Epistles, and no 
institutions that look as if they did admit it.” 
And still again he says: “ There are no in¬ 
structions given in the New Testament to per¬ 
sons holding this relation—to a roan with 
many wives, or to the many wives with one 
husband. All the instructions suppose there 
is one wife. See I Cor. VII. It seems incred¬ 
ible, if the relation existed, that there should 
have been no reference to it, as to the duty 
to different wives, their duty to him, &c. This 
remark, you will sec, is based on the belief, 
that instructions are actually given to persons 
in all the relations they sustain.” 

Dr. Hodge says: “That polygamy was not 
allowed in the apostolic church, is shown from 
the fact that it has never been tolerated in 
any subsequent age. All Christians (individu¬ 
als ox cep ted) have regarded polygamy as con¬ 
trary to the will of Christ, and therefore it has 
never been tolerated in any Christian church. 
This fact alone has with me great weight.. It 
would be deplorable if now, in the nineteenth 
century, evangelical churches should be estab¬ 
lished among the heathen, teaching that a man 
may be a Christian—i. e., obedient to the law 
of Christ, and yet be a polygamist, contrary 


to the teaching of the ‘saints ’ in all ages since 
the advent of Christ.” 

Dr. Goodrich nlso says: "I would take the 
ground that polygamy is hostile to the best 
interests of man, to the spirit of Christianity, 
and to the clearest intimations of the will of 
God as to the perfection of our race; that al¬ 
though it was tolerated for a time among the 
Jews on account of the hardness of their 
hearts, there is no decisive evidence that it 
was ever tolerated in the apostolic churches; 
that at an early period certainly—how early 
cannot be exactly known—it was regarded by 
Christians with abhorrence, and made a ground 
of exclusion from baptism. Justin Martyr, 
near the end of the second century, speaks of 
it as a reproach to the Jews, in a way which 
indicates that it must at that time have been 
wholly shut ont from the Christian church. 
The Apostolic Constitutions, which began to be 
compiled somewhat after his day, treat it As a 
crime: allowing only this indulgence (which 
seems reasonable), that a woman, who is one 
of the wives of a heathen polygamist, if she 
become a convert and remains faithful to his 
bed, may be received to baptism. A man, 
however, was to come into the church with 
only one wife.” 

These opinions differ from what seems to 
have been the opinion of Dr. Macknight on 
this point, if by his statement—quoted by Mr. 
Dodd on p. 33 of the July number—“that 
polygamy had become effectually rooted out 
of the church in the fourth century,” it is im¬ 
plied that he believed it to have existed in the 
church until that time. 

In rcgaid to the main question at issue, 
whether a person who continues to practice 
polygamy should be admitted, at this day, to 
the Christian church, Dr. Hodge says: “ The 
way, therefore, in which this subject lies in 
ray mind is:—Monogamy was the original law 
of marriage. For special reasons the Hebrews 
were permitted to have more than one wife. 
That permission has been withdrawn, and 
polygamy in the New Testament is pronounced 
adultery. No exception is made in behalf of 
heathens who were polygamists before con¬ 
version. Therefore the church is not author¬ 
ized to make any such exception.” 

Dr. Goodrich also says: V Polygamy has 
sloughed off from the church. Throughout, all 
Christendom it has been utterly abolished, 
and under all Christian government it is made 
a civil offence. I think, therefore, that in 
carrying out the principles of Christianity 
among heathen nations, we ought to be in¬ 
fluenced, in an important degree, by the ad¬ 
vance wc have made on this subject at home. 
We ought to hold the standard higher; and as 
it is a distinctive characteristic of Christian 
nations, that polygamy is forbidden among 
them, I would have our missionaries take el¬ 
evated ground on this subject when they go 
among the heathen. I would not have Chris¬ 
tianity one thing in America and Europe, on 
this point, and another thing in Asia and Af¬ 
rica. I would lay it down to them, as a rule, 
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to allow nothing on this subject which they 
believe will be understood by natural infer¬ 
ence among the heathen to sanction the prac¬ 
tice? but to do everything consistent with the 
dictates of humanity toward the weaker party 
to abolish it utterly. If the practical result 
should be, that some for whom they hoped as 
Christians were excluded from baptism, this 
would not exalude them from heaven; and I 
should prefer, on such a subject, to carry out 
my principles with firmness. Some exempt 
cases, however, might possibly occur, in which 
exclusion from the church would not seem 
requisite; but I would throw cm the mission¬ 
ary the responsibility of applying the rule 
given above to such cases. • If he is perfectly 
satisfied that he can admit to baptism, with¬ 
out allowing native Christians or surrounding 
heathen to doubt at all as to Christianity be¬ 
ing at war with polygamy in its very nature 
and essence, then he may judge whether, in 
such exempt cases, he shall give the desired 
indulgence." 

I will also, in this place, quote from an¬ 
other pamphlet published -by the American 
Board, giving the opinions of other persons 
upon this same subject. In 1854, a deputa¬ 
tion was sent by the Prudential Committee of 
the Board to India, to visit the four missions 
established in that country. Various subjects 
were discussed by the missionaries there and 
Dm. Anderson and Thompson, who were the 
persons sent ont. One of these subjects was 
polygamy. In the 11 Report of the Deputa¬ 
tion,” made to the Board after their return, 
arc found the following statements under this 
heading:— 

“The.action of the missions with regard to 
to polygamy was explicit and satisfactory. 
The Mahratca mission came to the following 
result:— 4 When a legal divorce can be effect¬ 
ed, it should always he required before an in¬ 
dividual be admitted to the church. The only 
cases of real difficulty which present, them¬ 
selves to our minds arc when legal divorce 
cannot ho effected. Wc believe, however, that 
it is not expedient to admit any one to‘the 
church, even in such cases, without his giving 
a written pledge to the church that he will no 
longer cohabit with more than one wife; and 
that he will also, if necessary, support the 
wife thus put away so long ns she shall lead a 
virtuous life. Such a man, tnough unable to 
free himself from the legal relation of husband 
to the person thus put away, we believe to be 
free from the guilt of polygamy, and hence a 
proper candidate for admission to the church,’ 
The Madura mission laid down this princi¬ 
ple:—‘That as polygamy is contrary to the 
original design of the Deity iu the institution 
of the marriage relation, aud opposed to all 
the teachings of Christ, and as there is no 
positive evidence that the apostles ever ad¬ 
mitted polygamists into the chmcbcs estab¬ 
lished by them, no polygamist, however well 
fitted he may be in other respects, should be 
admitted to any of onr churches, until he has 
entered into covenant with the church that he 


will henceforth be the husband of only one 
wife.’ No polygamist$ have ever been receiv¬ 
ed into the church in the Ceylon mission, nor, 
indeed, into those of any of our India mis¬ 
sions; and it was the expectation of the mis¬ 
sions that none ever would be received. The 
brethren at Arcot say, 4 Polygamy has not ex¬ 
isted, and will not be allowed to exist, in any 
of onr churches.’ ” 

A 3 to the severity and hardship involved in 
the views now given, with which we, in com¬ 
mon with others who hold to the same princi¬ 
ples, are charged by those who advocate a 
course different from the one indicated above, 
a few words need to be said. Dr. Hodge, in 
his letter, says: 44 The objection that a man, 
after having contracted the obligations of 
marriage with more than one woman, is not 
at liberty to cast them and their children 
away to provide for themselves, is answered 
by saying, because he ceases to regard them 
as wives, it does not follow that he is at liber¬ 
ty to refuse to provide for tbeir comfort, or 
for the education of their children.” 

And with respect to those patrons, officers 
and missionaries of the American Board who 
hold to the above views, it is proper to say, 
that no unchristian severity is contemplated 
by them, nor do they advocate a course involv¬ 
ing unnecessary hardship. The ways in which 
the unfortunate ones can best be provided for 
will vary in different cases. Sometimes, as 
has already occurred in China, a husband can 
be found for a second wife, and sbe be lawful¬ 
ly married. In other cases, such wife or wives 
can live separately under the same roof with 
the converted polygamist, br under roofs ad¬ 
joining bis. Of course, in all cases, the chil¬ 
dren are to be treated as children, and not 
reproached for any fault of their parents. 
Were a polygamist and his wives all truly con¬ 
verted, it is hardly stipposable but, with prop¬ 
er instruction, they would themselves choose 
to have some one of the above arrangements 
made. 

But if these rules are regarded ns too severe 
to follow in treating the Chinese polygamist, 
how shall we do when we come to deal with 
the polyandrista of Thibet? Will it be un¬ 
christian severity towards the brothers of the 
husband in that country, to require the wife, 
when she becomes a Christian, to discontinue 
her adulterous connection with them, and live 
with her lawful husband alone 1 Can there be 
any just complaint of hardship in such a case? 
And why should there not be one law of mo¬ 
rality for Chinese and Thibetan Christians? 

The Rev. Mr. Dodd, near the close of his 
article in the July number, says: 44 We under¬ 
stand that the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions allows a man to 
keep any one of. his wives whom he may pre¬ 
fer.” I am in doubt as to how much Mr. D. 
intended by this statement. If he understood 
that the Board has such a rule as he gave for 
the guidance of its missionaries in receiving 
members to native churches, I can say that, 
after seventeen years’ connection with the 
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Board, I have never heard of such a rnlc;_ 
neither do I believe that the Board has such" 
o rale; nor that the opinion of the officers of 
the Board would accord with the principle in¬ 
volved in such a general rule. If he simply 
meant that some missionary of the Board, 
after giving due instruction, has allowed the 
polygamist and his wives to decide for them¬ 
selves which of them was the proper one to 
unite with him in Christian marriage, perhaps 
he may correct. I thought, when I read his 
statement, that I remembered such a case as 
published in the Missionary Herald; but af¬ 
ter an unsuccessful search through fifteen 
volumes of it, I am doubtful as to the exist¬ 
ence of such a record. 

I have not the space left to discuss this 
point raised by Mr. Dodd. Nor would I af¬ 
firm positively what the opinion of the Board 
is upon it, although it seems evident to me 
what the opinion must be. It is proper for 
me to state, however, that I am confident that 
the officers of the Board do not think it a mat¬ 
ter of indifference which one of his wive? the 
polygamist retains when he enters the church; 
nor do I belief that they, or the majority of 
the missionaries of the Board, would approve 
of allowing a Chinese to put away his legal 
wife, and retain a second or third one, should 
she be more pleasing to him. 

Foochow, November. 1869. 


TRAVELING IN NORTH CHINA. 


BY MRS. ISABELLA. B. WILLIAMS. 


Let me tell you something of the journey 
from Tientsin to Peking. At midnight the 
baggage carts came and were loaded, and 
started off by one o’clock. They probably 
traveled the rest of the night, and till ten or 
eleven the next morning. This J3 the Chinese 
style of doing the tiling. A carter don't care 
how early he is up, if he can stop at four or 
five in the afternoon, feed his mules and him¬ 
self, and be asleep by dark. One reason is, 
that robbers are bolder in the early part of 
the night. 

In the morning my cart was at the gate, the 
horses and Mrs. Guhek's donkey saddled, the 
last odds and ends of work finished, the good 
byes and parting injunction to be careful of 
ourselves given, and I crept into the cart, 
quite wondering what my new method of lo¬ 
comotion would be like. “Yih!” said the 
driver, and wc were off on a trot, jolting over 
the rough, stone pavement. The Chinese 
carts are very heavily and clumsily made. 
The wheel tires are put on in pieces about half 
a foot in length, nailed with large spikes, with 
which also the wood of the wheel is filled, to 
keep it from splitting. The covered part of 
the cart is about four feet long, two wide and 
three high. At the back of mine a trunk was 


strapped, on the front board was the driver’s 
bedding. Inside there was but a tiny den left 
for me, as valise, provision box, bandbox, 
baskets, a feather bed, some blankets, com¬ 
forts, shawls and a goatskin rug were arranged 
to make my ride easy, if that were possible. 
One gets terrible jolts when riding in an 
empty cart, but mine was rather too well filled. 
The driver was a fat, good-natured fellow, 
with n back so broad, that, except when he 
walked, I bad only an occasional glimpse of 
anything beside big dirty, grey gown. 

The driver’s whip -was quite a curiosity. A 
slender enne handle, 9ix or seven feet long, 
spliced loosely in the middle, and a small cord 
for a lash; it seemed more for ornament than 
use. The drivers of our baggage carts bad 
still more surprising ones; they looked like 
fishing rods and lines. 

The mule in the shafts did all the work, 
while the other, harnessed by long ropes to 
the right side of the cart, was merely orna¬ 
mental. It was quite enrof ul to keep the ropes 
slack, and if the driver touched it with the 
whip, by mistake, it pranced about and broke 
the ropea. The driver then said “Yih! yih!” 
in a shooting way, sprang from his seat, pat¬ 
ted the forward mule, twisted the ropes to¬ 
gether so that they lasted for a few minutes, 
said “Yih!” with a lively tone, and pres¬ 
ently went through the same programme 
again. We made no very great progress, but 
I rather liked occasionally to have a look at 
the travelers we met. There were all sorts of 
odd-looking people and things. Now there 
came along a half dozen fat, self-satisfied men 
on tiny donkeys, and a queer sort of pack- 
saddle, which looked like a saw horse. Then 
some military Chinese, jolting uncomfortably 
on horses, and numbers of carts, from each of 
which peeped four or five faces, eager for the 
sight of foreigners. 

We stopped for lunch at an inn, ordering 
mutton, and hot water for our tea. A low- 
table was set on the kang or Chinese couch, 
our rugs laid at its sides, and we sat down to 
try the flavor of mutton hashed up with a 
kind of garlic, which has so strong a smell 
that, comparatively speaking, onions have 
none. That night we had further experience 
of life at a Chinese inn. Driving into a large 
courtyard, we were shown rooms, into which 
our bedding and other things were carried. 
Then Mr. Gulick shouted: 

“ Innkeeper!” 

“ Ayel ” 

“ Bring washing face water." 

“Aye!" 

“Prepare fire—heat the kangs!” 

“Aye!” 

“ Bring boiljng water!” 

“Aye.” 
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Presently a servant came in with two small 
tubs of warm water, and setting them on the 
brick floor, returned to bring a tea-kettle of 
hot water for tea, and an armful of dry weeds 
and sorghum stalks, with which he made fires 
in the smnll fire-places under the kangs. Air 
passages arc built through these, which con¬ 
nect with the chimneys. In Peking, however, 
none of the houses have chimneys. 

We made a long journey the next day— 
forty miles—and were rather late in the even- 
iug. Just before reaching the village where 
we were to stop, the driver fell asleep, and the 
mules took an old road which had been worn 
away by the river. Over went the cart and 
mules on the ice. The driver had time to 
spring off) and I to change my position, so 
that the fall did not hurt me. The cart turned 
almost bottom upwards. The ice did not 
break as I feared it would, but there were 
some inches of water on it. I braced myself 
so that my hands only were in the water. Mr. 
Williams rode up hurriedly, calling out, “Are 
you hurt? ” and was much relieved to hear a 
faint “All right!” come from under the beds 
and pillows. The driver loosed the mules, and 
Mr. Williams came to my assistance. Finding 
a. foot and a corner of my dress, he essayed to 
pull me out, but I could notstir. Then he got 
out the feather bed, and finally me, safe and 
sound. Had the ice broken, the affair might 
have been serious. Meanwhile the driver had 
gone to the village for help. We waited there, 
knowing it was not safe to leave our baggage, 
and walked to and fro to avoid taking cold. 
After awhile we saw lanterns, and heard voices 
talking all at once, and the men come up* 
They got the cart up, after much tugging and 
scolding, and then the driver 1 made a long 
search for a missing string of “cash,” bewail¬ 
ing his loss loudly. 

Next morning found us none the worse for 
our night’s adventure. I was lonely in mv 
cage behind the driver, and Mrs. OJitlick 
wanted me to have a fair look nt Peking, so 
she gave me the donkey, and I enjoyed my 
ride very much. There was a great deal to 
see,—pretty villages and temples, fine ceme¬ 
teries, with marble and granite pillars, stand¬ 
ing on immense tortoises, which were very 
ugly, and looked quite forlorn. Then there 
were lions with goggle eyes, which were in¬ 
tended to look very fierce, but made a ludi¬ 
crous failure. 

I had fun with the donkey. She found 
out that I was not her mistress, and her asi¬ 
nine nature asserted itself. As soon as we 
were inside the city gates, she determined to 
take the sidewalk, instead of the raised cart 
road in the middle of the street, so that she 
cmikl start down the side street whenever 
she pleased. We contended the matter for 


three miles, being alternately successful. Her 
plans for having her way were most ingen¬ 
ious. The donkey is belied by being made 
the emblem of stupidity. 

As soon as we could obtain a good Chinese 
teacher, we left Peking for Kalgan. Mr. 
Williams and I now had a litter instead of a 
cart, and found it very comfortable. A litter 
is something like a sedan chair, but is borne 
by mules instead of coolies. 

During the whole of our journey wC were 
in sight of the beautiful blue hills, and al¬ 
most always were surrounded by them. The 
contrast between them and the monot¬ 
onous plains about Tientsin was delightful. 

The second day we spent going through 
the Nankho Pass, which is about thirteen 
miles in length. Most of the way was very 
rough, but we enjoyed our ride in the litter 
as much as when on level ground. It rocked 
constantly, but the motion was pleasant, and 
we were not afraid, knowing how sure-foot¬ 
ed mules are. 

Friends had promised us a great deal of 
pleasure in the scenery of the pass, and it 
far exceeded our expectations. There was 
a constant feast for the eye. Here there 
were immense boulders, and there, huge 
fragments of rock. Bright little brooks were 
merrily winding their way between. 

New England is outdone in the way of 
stones. Both the walls and houses of the 
villages, outside and inside the pass, are built 
of them, and still their number seems un¬ 
diminished. Deep gorges are full of them ; 
the hills seem to be solid rock from peak to 
base, and the road for miles is over boulders 
wedged tightly together. There is so much 
travel through the pass that these are worn 
smooth. 

The inner line of the great wall is at the 
entrance to the Nankho, and three or four 
branches cross it. We passed through ten 
gateways. These are double, as is cus¬ 
tomary with cities. The wall is dilapidated 
in some places, but the gateways arc solidly 
built, and in good repair. One was very 
fine. Laving much carved work, and inscrip¬ 
tions in six different languages. One of 
these European scholars cannot read. Some¬ 
times the road is very narrow, and as we 
met many trains of camels, mules, and don¬ 
keys, our litter received some hard knocks. 
Beggars stand in the narrowest passes, hold¬ 
ing little baskets. When they see any one 
coming, they pick up a stone or two, throw 
them from the path, and hold outtheir bask¬ 
ets for cash. This is better than the Pekin" 
style, which is to excite pity by looking and 
being as dirty and miserable as possible. 

Cottages are perched by the side of the 
road, or above it. Some arc picturesque and 
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pretty, others have not even the merit of 
picturesque ugliness. 

Our day in the heart of the bills was all 
too short. I felt an impulse to go back, and 
find a cottage among the rocks, where we 
might tarty for a whfle, taking the grandeur 
into our very souls. I cannot give you an 
idea of the glory of these mountains. The 
masses of rock lie at all angles to the horizon, 
and often are perpendicular to it. Nature 
has been both architect and sculptor among 
the rocks. There were frowning castles, and 
gigantic statues. Grander than these were 
iier cathedrals, more solemn than any handi¬ 
work of man. One felt overshadowed by 
silence. “ The Lord is in His holy temple," 
came from the heart to the lips. Truly the 
place was His temple, and He was present 
there. “ The strength of the hills is Ilis" 
seemed written on every rock. And the key 
note of the whole happy day, and unalloyed 
song of praise, was As the mountains are 
rouud about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth even for¬ 
ever.” 

Among those everlasting hills, where God 
is so near, men had dared to build shrines 
and temples to gods made by their own hands, 
One was in ruins. The immense idol sits 
there still, in grinning mockery of Him who 
is a spirit, ami must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. To us who knew of the one 
true God, everything spoke of him. Some 
of the rocks, black and scarred, as if by great 
convulsions of nature, ages ago, spoke of 
His power aud wrath. Others, mossy and 
beautiful, or brightly variegated with yellow 
and grey lichens, had a more cheerful voice. 
The trees on the mountain side, climbing 
towards heaven, seemed to speak words of 
trust. Their roots were clasped firmly about 
the rocks, and the trunks had clung so close¬ 
ly to them as to hide them in their henrts. 
liy the brooks the early budding trees were 
merry with birds, whose songs completed the 
voice of praise ceaselessly going up to the 
Throne. 

Here and there are brick watch towers. 
These are not in the pass alone, but at in¬ 
tervals along the road. Near these there are 
invariably live cones, apparently of clay, 
whitewashed and tipped with red. Figures 
are painted on them m red, yellow, or both; 
dragons perhaps, but they look like cats with 
wings. Once we saw cones painted with two 
cocks, as many tigers, and a demon instead 
of the ordinary winged cats. These cones 
were quite a mystery to us. Mr. Gulick has 
seen but one man who professed to know 
what they were for. He said they were fill¬ 
ed with combustible articles, so that in time 
of invasion there should be means for giving 


signals. On the wall and scattered through 
the pass a number of small cannon are lying, 
but these preparations for defence are use¬ 
less now—the wall, broken in numberless 
places, cannon thrown away, and watch tow¬ 
ers crumbling back to dust. 

The mules had hard tugging when going 
over the steepest places in the road, ana 
some of our baggage not being put up prop¬ 
erly was injured, A few boxes and trunks 
were stove in. The bureau lost a leg, and 
came through the fight with a number of 
honorable scars in front, as well as a large 
wound in the back. 

After two nights at the inns I became 
quite deaf in one ear. The Chinese say that 
if any one sleeps with face towards the wall 
when angry, he will be blind in the morning, 
but I have not heard how they account for 
deafness. Thick night-caps would have been 
a preventive, but, like Gail Hamilton, my 
ideal of such articles of apparel had never 
been realized. A handkerchief would have 
answered the purpose, but my using it after 
that was like fastening the barn when the 
horse is stolen, for I was, and continue to be 
—half “ as deaf as a post.” 

When leaving Naukho, we supposed the 
poetry of the way was ended, and were pre¬ 
pared for the prose of flat plains, but were 
delighted to find the scenery through which 
we passed during the next two days often 
equal to any we had seen before. 

One morning there was a grand sunrise. 
The purple hills were touched with sudden¬ 
ly dawning day, and their sombre hue chang¬ 
ed to rosy*and golden lights, all the brighter 
for dark shadows between. 

Parts of the country arc sandy. There 
were large beds which hacl been left by the 
wind wrinkled and waving, like crepe and 
watered silk. 

The people in some places were very desir¬ 
ous to see us. They ran after our litter, aud 
stooped to peep under the curtains, and af¬ 
ter having a long look, would say “ Why, it 
is a woman!” 

One night there was a large crowd of peo¬ 
ple at our room-door, eager for a peep, 
whenever it opened. There was a bit of ohiss 
window, two niches square, at which sonic 
one kept an eye, till I covered it up. Then 
they thrust holes in the paper windows, and 
the inn-keeper rushed out, very angry,— 
“ These children! What things! ” 

Afterwards two Mongols came in, saying 
“ Murnlu, Mundu.” A lot of Chinese men 
and boys followed them, and wc had the 
room full of open mouthed starers. 

Thursday, we reached the Sandy River, 
and near it saw a number of inscriptions cut 
in the rock. As the river was full of ice, wc 
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did not cross, but took a road among the 
mountains, not ordinarily traveled. The 
scenery was very grand; equal to any port 
of Nankho. The road was steep, and at 
first, one could but look down, and think of 
the result of a single misstep. After ascend¬ 
ing as abruptly as we bud descended, a won¬ 
derful landscape opened before us. The ho¬ 
rizon was a wide one; and, fir as the eye 
could reach, there were the beautiful blue 
hills. To the left was a sea of sand, whose 
waves seemed to have been petrified os they 
wore ready to break over the hills in the dis¬ 
tance. The nearer shore was bordered by a 
line of silver, a little river shining in the sun. 
All around for miles were low hills, whose 
every available foot was evidently under cul¬ 
tivation in summer. A few farmers were 
already beginning work. 

That night wc spent at Heuen-hwa fu, a 
fine city, with wide streets, and tile-roofed 
houses. IVe saw many memorial arches in a 
burying ground adjoining the city. The 
Roman Catholics have a large number of 
priests and converts here. 

The next day we reached Kalgan, making 
the journey, as is usual, in five days. 


THE INDIA MISSION OF THE M. E. 
CHURCH ON POLYGAMY. 

The subject of polygamy was brought be¬ 
fore the India Mission "Conference, connected 
with the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at its session in Jiijnour, .January, 
1868, by a memorial from the Moradabad 
District Conference. It was referred to a 
Committee, consisting of Rev. Messi's. ,T. W. 
Waugh, C. W. Judd, and J. M. Thoburn; 
who made the following report, which was 
adopted by the Conference:— 

When our Saviour began bis ministry, he 
at once set up a move perfect standard of 
morality than that which had existed among 
the Jews, not only denouncing many popular 
traditions, but even going so far as to change 
both the letter and spirit of some of the laws 
of Moses. Among the most important of the 
reforms which he instituted, was a ve-state- 
ment of the law of marriage, in which he re¬ 
minded the Jews of the sacred character of 
the institution as first appointed in Eden, ad¬ 
mitted the temporary suspension of some of 
its obligations on account of the “hardness 
of heart” of the people, and clearly and em¬ 
phatically recalled them to the observance of 
its duties as laid down in the days of man’s 
purity. As God had Created “a male” aud 
“ a female,” so the Savior taught that “they 
twain” should be “one flesh.” This is clearly 
the definition of Christian marriage. Polyg¬ 


amy is wholly inconsistent with such an insti¬ 
tution. Mohammedan marriage may admit 
of it, as may that of Hindoos and Jews, but 
to speak of a Christian polygamist, is to use 
contradictory terms. 

It cannot be denied that plausible reasons 
have been adduced to show, that while polyg¬ 
amy should not permanently be retained in 
the Church, yet in cases where converts have 
been entangled in this way before conversion, 
no interference should be made with their 
social relations. Among the most prominent 
arguments advanced in defence of this posi¬ 
tion arc the following:— 

1. It is alleged that we have the sanction 
of the Apostles for this course, they having 
merely limited the privileges of the polyg¬ 
amist by excluding him from certain official 
positions. But it is by no means clear that 
the apostles ever followed such a policy. It 
is true that Paul instructed botn Timothy 
and Titus to appoint ns deacons and elders 
only tbose who were “the husband of one 
wife ; ” but we may well question whether 
the reference here is to polygamy at all. It 
is well known that divorces for frivolous 
causes had become very frequent in all parts 
of the Roman empire, at the beginning of 
our ern, that polygamy had ceased to exist 
among the Jews, that it bad not become at 
all common among any class of the Romans, 
and that it was comparatively limited among 
the Greeks. Is it not reasonable, then, to 
suppose that the apostle cautions his breth¬ 
ren against appointing men who had uccess- 
ivcly married and divorced a number of 
wives, thus making themselves obnoxious to 
the numerous friends of the divorced parties ? 
This supposition becomes almost a certainty, 
wlieu we notice thnt a like caution is given 
in the case of women, that they should be 
“ the wife of one husband,” for surely no one 
will for a moment claim that polynndey ex¬ 
isted in the early Church. It is well known 
that this was the universal interpretation of 
of the primitive Church, and that the Greek 
Church adheres to it in a most literal sense 
to the present day. 

2. It is constantly urged that many holy 
men mentioned in the Old Testament had a 
plurality of wives, and yet God approved of 
their lives in a special manner. The same 
argument is still used by the Mormons in 
Utah. Its fallacy is so transparent, that a 
child need not be deceived by it. The ques¬ 
tion is simply this: Were the holy men re¬ 
ferred to Ckristians, or were they not? That 
they were good men, according to the light 
they had, no one can doubt; but if the best 
of them were living among us now, we would 
simply call them Jews, and refuse them the 
privileges of the Church. 
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3. But it is claimed that the heathen are 
as ignorant and hard hearted as the Jews 
and patriarchs, and a like allowance should 
be made for them. This is very true, so far 
as their condition is concerned; and if we 
have no better light to offer them, and if 
there is no fuller measure of the Spirit to 
soften their hearts, than was enjoyed before 
the day of Pentecost, then the conclusion is 
valid. But it must be remembered that the 
question deals, not with the depraved heath¬ 
en, but with Christian Converts , the least of 
whom enjoys privileges which for transcend 
those of the highly favored John the Baptist. 

4. It is often urged that a separation in¬ 
flicts great injustice on the wives who are 
put away. Financially there can be none, as 
the convert is required to support them com¬ 
fortably. As to marital rights, it is hogging 
the whole question to raise-such an objection. 
Better far, that she be allowed to contract an 
honorable Christian marriage, and escape 
from a life in which she can never know 
what domestic happiness is. 

5. It is further urged, that ninny painful 
separations must occur, and that to avoid 
this, temporary polygamy should he tolerated. 

If all claimed here were admitted, it is 
only what might be urged in multitudes of 
cases to justify men in delaying their con¬ 
version. How many happy families are for¬ 
ever broken up by simply preaching the 
truth? All this hus been foretold by our 
Saviour, nud is inseparable from the faithful 
preaching of truths which admit of no com¬ 
promise. 

But it will be found that these separations 
are usually less painful than is commonly 
supposed. Nothing con be more absurd than 
to suppose that an affection can exist in a 
polygamist’s family, similar to that which we 
see in Christian households. The husband 
nearly always has one favorite only, while to 
the vast majority of the women, separation 
will he hailed as freedom from slavery. 
Among the lower classes this is especially 
true. "Nine-tenths of them would rejoice to 
be freed from their masters, if a chance of 
honorable wedlock were offered them. 

Having noticed these objections, it remains 
to show a few weighty reasons for adhering 
to the practice which has generally prevailed 
in the most successful Protestant Missions. 

1. If polygamy is tolerated to any extent 
in the church, it will gain a foothold among 
us which will not be easily relinquished, and 
there is reason to fear that it will long re¬ 
main a source of trouble and weakness to an 
infant Church which can ill afford to contend 
with such an dement. 

2. A compromise of principle invariably 
paralyzes the church, and uniils her for the 


earnest struggle in which she is engaged. 
To confess for a moment that we quail be¬ 
fore the consequences of our own preaching, 
is to deny our confidence in it. The moment 
we lower the high standard left in our hands, 
we lose that moral power which ever marks 
the vigorous advance of Christianity. 

3. More especially do we need to insist 
on the Christian rule of monogamy, because 
it is important at the outset to give our peo¬ 
ple a correct idea of the sanctity of the mar¬ 
riage relation. To allow the slightest devia¬ 
tion from, the strict law of Christian mar¬ 
riage, will lead them to confound principle 
ancl policy, to look on an institution as old 
and as hallowed as the bowers of Eden, as 
simply a conventional arrangement to be 
modified at pleasure. The grand centre 
around which all the social excellencies of a 
Christian community crystallize, is the family; 
and if we would organize a community in 
India worthy of the name of Christian, we 
must guard against the slightest infringement 
of its rights and privileges. 

The re-adjustment of the relations of a 
polygamist’s family must necessarily involve 
many very perplexing .questions vvhich can¬ 
not be readied by any definite rules. Yet a 
general policy should be laid down, and such 
regulations adopted as may meet the difficul¬ 
ty as far 2 s possible. The general object 
being to substitute Christian for heathen 
marriage, the arrangement which most satis¬ 
factorily' effects this* should be adopted. In 
deciding such cases we recommend that the 
following rules be observed: 

RULES. 

1. Where a convert is to select his wife 
from among two or more of his previous 
partners, au other claims being equal, the 
first wife shall be allowed the preference. 

2. In cases where the marriage in child¬ 
hood has been practically involuntary on the 
part of both parties, resulting in unhappi¬ 
ness, and leading to other alliances, the pref¬ 
erence allowed to the first marriage may be 
materially modified. 

3. In all cases where all the parties in¬ 
volved amicably consent to any definite ar¬ 
rangement for separation, their wishes shall 
be allowed. 

4. The question shall always be consider^ 
cd in its relation to the interests, wishes, and 
feelings of all the par lies^ the man in every 
case being put on a par with the woman. 

5. The convert in every case shall be re¬ 
quired to contribute for the support of his 
former wives, in such amount as the com¬ 
mittee called in his case may decide, so long 
as they may remain unmarried. 
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6- To avoid abuses, no such convert shall 
be admitted to baptism, until his choice of a 
wife has been ratiGed by a committee of five 
members of the church, appointed by the 
preacher in' charge, and confirmed by a 
quarterly conference, subject to the veto of 
the President of the quarterly conference. 

7. The same committee shall sanction all 
arrangements made for the disposition of the 
children of the parties involved. 


THE POLYGAMY QUESTION. 


BY REV. J. V. N. TADMAGE, D. D. 

Your last number contains some 
three pieces, more or less severe on the 
paper prepared by me on the subject of 
polygamy, and published in your num¬ 
ber for September. The first of these is 
a foot-note by Rev. F. S. Turner. The 
second is a paper by Rev. W. Lob- 
scheid, and the third a paper by Rev. 
Samuel Dodd. 

In reference to the first, I will mere¬ 
ly express the hope that when our good 
brother’s system of faith, especially as 
to “what the gospel is,” becomes a 
little better developed, we shall see 
some improvement in his style of con¬ 
troversy ; and when he gets more scrip¬ 
tural views of the relation of God’s 
people to God’s law, he will exhibit less 
laxity on the subject of the purity of 
the church. 

The doctrine advocated in the second 
is simply Mormonism. Mohammed and 
Moses are compared. Mr. L. says, “ Ma¬ 
homed accommodated himself to the 
law of the state in which he lived, which 
limited the plurality of wives to twelve. 
[ I suppose this fact, if it be a fact, is 
mentioned as the fault of Mohammed, 
wherein he yielded to the wicked doctrine 
of expediency.] Moses did not. He did 
no* restraiu polygamy. The only re¬ 
straint he put on the husband was the 
law which forbade them (him ?) to 
marry outlandish women.” Oui-Iandish 
means foreign , and of course this pro¬ 
hibition can only apply to the Jew. 
Brigham Young, it seems to me, must 
be the beau-ideal of Mr. L. on this sub¬ 
ject. Nothing more need be said in 
reference to his paper. 


The third paper is a rejoinder to my 
arguments. The same gentlemanly and 
Christian spirit is manifested in it that 
was manifested in Bro. D.’s previous 
paper on this subject. Discussion con¬ 
ducted in such a spirit can do no harm. 

It is not, however, worth while to 
occupy the space that would be neces¬ 
sary to examine the various points made 
by Bro. D. It is not the object of 
either one of us to triumph in controver¬ 
sy ; and those who read the Recorder, 
if they take sufficient interest in this 
subject to compare the various argu¬ 
ments of my previous paper with this 
answer of Bro. D., will readily see 
whether those arguments are satisfac¬ 
torily answered or not. Besides this, 
the greater part of this last paper of 
Bro. D. is only in answer to secondary 
arguments, all of which might be over¬ 
thrown (if they can be) without affect¬ 
ing the main arguments of myself and 
those of Mr. Nelson in the Recorder 
for January. I will merely remark 
that the 2nd point of Bro. D. manifests 
some strange misconception. He rep¬ 
resents me as demurring “against be¬ 
ing hound to the words of revelation,” 
«fcc. If he will again look at my paper, 
he will find that I only “ demurred ” to 
his “statement of the way of settling 
the controversy.” My doctrine on this 
and all other subjects of faith and prac¬ 
tice in the Christian church is, “ To 
the law and to the testimony.” Bro. 
D. and I will not differ in reference to 
this principle. 

Bro. D. closes his paper by reiterat¬ 
ing the sentiment of his previous paper- 
He calls on me, as he did on Bro. Nel¬ 
son, to give ike law for putting away. 
He wishes it in express terms . His view 
is that there clearly was polygamy in 
the Old Testament church, anti that at 
the beginning of the N ew Testament dis¬ 
pensation it was still practised in some 
measure among the Jews, and among 
some other races (though he admits 
that it “can never*be very extensively 
practised ” among “ even semi-civilized 
people”) ; and therefore he thinks that 
we need some distinct statement in the 
New Testament Scriptures, before we 
have the right to decide that the apos- 
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ties did temporarily admit it into the 
Christian church. In other Avoids, he 
wishes, as he expresses himself iu an¬ 
other place, to throw on us the “ burden 
of proof” on this point. I do not think 
that he will charge me with any mis¬ 
representation of his views in this state¬ 
ment of them; and it is because of 
their plausibility and importance that 
I have again taken up this subject. 

I will state the case in as few words 
as possible with clearness. The original 
law of marriage, as stated in the begin¬ 
ning of the Old Testament, forbids 
polygamy. Bro. D. fully agrees with 
ns in thus. He speaks of this in his 
previous paper as “ the original, but long 
a bused, law of marriage,” and of polyg¬ 
amy as belonging to “the poison of the 
old serpent, the devil ” He quotes ap¬ 
provingly the remark of Dr. Macknight, 
that “ Polygamy had been permitted to 
the Jews by Moses on account of the 
hardness of their hearts. Thus far we 
fully agree. Polygamy under the Old 
Testament, though tolerated, was a vi¬ 
olation. of the original law of marriage. 
This original law of marriage was again 
stated in its fullness by the Saviour at 
the commencement of the New Testa¬ 
ment dispensation (I cannot believe 
that Bro. D. will dispute this); and to 
say the least, most surely there is no 
passage in the teachings of the apostles 
contrary to this plain teaching of the 
Saviour. From all this we have a right 
to infer that polygamy was not allowed 
in the Christian church as organized 
by our Lord and his apostles. We do 
most earnestly contend that the doc¬ 
trine of the Saviour is the law of bis 
church. If any one contends that in 
this single case, or in any other case, 
the doctrine of the Saviour was depart¬ 
ed from, even temporarily, most cer¬ 
tainly the burden of proof lies with 
him. We are not called on to prove a 
negative, especially such a negative as 
this. Yet it is proved, as far as nega¬ 
tives can usually be proved, in the fact 
that the history of the church does not 
furnish us with a single instance of a 
polygamist being admitted. 

Bro. D. admits that polygamy enter¬ 
ed into by a Chr istian is sinful. Of 


course, therefore, he would have no 
hesitaucy in requiring such a man to 
put away any. additional wife he may 
have thus taken. For this he would 
find sufficient authority in every pass¬ 
age of Scripture which requires the put¬ 
ting away of sin. I suppose that he, 
and every Protestant missionary in Chi¬ 
na (Mr. Lobscheid is not a missionary), 
would exercise church discipline on such 
a member, and if he persisted in refus¬ 
ing to put away the overplus of wives 
thns taken after his conversion, would 
cut him off from the church. The dif> 
ficulty then is not with putting away', 
but with putting away under certain 
circumstances. Bro. D. wishes authority 
for requiring (and I suppose, in order 
to be consistent, even for allowing) a 
man, who entered into polygamy while 
in heathenism , to put away his overplus 
of wives. In order to make this dis¬ 
tinction, he is compelled to regard polyg¬ 
amy in the one case as sinful, because 
it is a violation of God’s command 
knowingly; and in the other case as not 
sinful, because, though an equal viola¬ 
tion of God’s command, the violation is 
committed unknowingly. Now, while I 
can understand how knowledge may 
add to the heinousness of the sin of 
violating God’s command, and there¬ 
fore may render the guilt of a Christian 
polygamist far greater than that of a 
heathen polygamist, I cannot under¬ 
stand how that knowledge can be the 
sin itself. I think Bro. D.’s catechism 
is much better thau his argument, “ Sin 
is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God.” 

My inability fully to make the dis¬ 
crimination Bro. D. makes, may be 
owin» to my obtuseness. But suppose 
Bro. D. should happen to have among 
his,church members some one equally 
obtuse with myself, but who unfor¬ 
tunately should take the one part of 
Bro. D.’s views as correct—viz., that 
polygamy was not a sin in itself, and 
therefore should take to himself a 
plurality of wives; and, in answer to 
Bro. D.’s exhortation to put away the 
overplus, should say, “ My dear pastor, 
‘ please give me the law for putting 
away , not for taking a wife.’ I know 
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that you say that it is sinful for a 
Christian to enter into polygamy, but 
I cannot understand this, if polygamy 
itself be not sinful. At any rate, the 
deed is now done, and this poor wo¬ 
man, when I married her, knew noth¬ 
ing but the heathen law on the subject; 
therefore she, at least, is innocent, and 
if I should pnt her away, I shall be 
guilty of that 1 injustice ’ to the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ against which you so earnestly 
warned us in your July paper.” In 
this supposed case, if the wife after 
marriage become a Christian convert, 
I suppose Bro. D., to be consistent, 
would admit her iuto the church; and 
while he exhorted the husband to put 
away this wife, because he married her 
after his conversion, and would cut 
him off from the church if he refused 
to put her away; he would exhort the 
wife not to leave her husband, because 
she entered into this relation after her 
conversion, and would cut her off from 
the church for voluntary violation of 
her marriage vows. 

To illustrate still further, that after 
all it is not the putting away, but the 
putting away under certain circumstances , 
that troubles our opponents in this 
controversy, I will refer the reader to 
the rules of the “ Basel Mission ” on 
this subject, as communicated by Rev. 
Jacob Loerchev, and published in your 
March number. This Mission orders 
the putting away in many cases, and 
allow* it in every case where the par¬ 
ties shall become convinced that the 
state of polygamy is wrong. 

These rules have been composed 
with great care, and evidently by men 
who desired the purity of the church 
and the glory of God- For such men 
we feel the greatest respect. But un¬ 
fortunately they seem to have been 
afraid to insist on the doctrine of Christ 
in all particulars. The result proves 
that wheu we attempt to make com¬ 
promises between the pare law of 
Christ and the practices of heathenism 
(or, if you please, Judaism), we invaria¬ 
bly pluage ourselves into endless in¬ 
consistencies. 

Amoy, November 18th, 1869. 


From the Christian Observer. 

THE YOUNG- JAPANESE CONVERT. 


MISSION OF A STRAY GEOGRAPHY AND 
STRAY BIBLE. 


Messrs. Editors :—Haring given yourread- 
ers a sketch of the life and conversion of the 
Japanese youth now pursuing his studies 
with the highest success in one of our North¬ 
ern colleges, I wish to call attention to several 
facte and incidents which cannot fail to awak¬ 
en admiration, as hardly less than mirac¬ 
ulous. Most undeniably they indicate the 
special purpose and providence of G-od in re¬ 
gard to this heathen youth. 

One day, when he was attending school in 
Ycddo, and was hardly more than a boy in 
age, being about 15 years old, he went into 
the streets, and happened to see “a Geogra¬ 
phy of the United States'' printed in the 
Chinese language. He took it up, and read 
it, and then for the first time understood the 
form of the earth, what nations inhabit it, 
and the difference between their government 
and institutions and those of the Japanese. 
A sudden flood of light fell upon his mind, 
and fairly overpowered him. Instantly all 
his purposes were changed, and his future 
career decided. The Geography did not 
teach religion: it said nothing ox Christ and 
Christianity: if was purely scientific and 
secular, but from the moment it was opened 
and read, the youth resolved he must and 
would 3ee such a wonderful country as the 
United States; nor did he rest till his purpose 
was accomplished. “ God was not in all his 
thoughts;” still less Christ and the way of 
salvation. His impulses were all intellectual; 
his aims all secular; but overruled by God, 
they resulted in his conversion. A Geogra¬ 
phy, through divine providence and grace, 
made the first Japanese convert! 

This Geography was the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Bridgman, au American missionary, 
who had resided above 30 years in China, and 
wrote the Geography in the Chinese language, 
for Chinese readers, to enlighten them in re¬ 
gard to our country and its institutions, and 
thereby secure their respect and good will, as 
he once stated to the writer at his own house 
in Shanghai. But the better educated classes 
in Japan read and write the Chinese lan- 

S uage, besides their own. Little did Dr. 

ridgraan dream that a copy would stray 
away to Japan, and falling into the hands of 
the youth, would impel him on to his own 
country, and his own native State, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and the college in a town nearly 
adjoining the one in which he was born ; and 
here, on another continent, make the first 
Japanese convert! Grand mission of a 9tray 
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Geography! But the Japanese youth never 
knew the narne of the author of the Genera¬ 
lly till the writer informed him, though he 
new he was an American. 

If the hand of G-od is aeert in the stray 
Geography , which by some unknown means 
made its way from Shanghai, in China, to 
Ycddo, the capital of Japan, much more 
conspicuous is it in the copy of’the Bible , 
which travelled the same distance of above 
1,000 miles, and reached the same destina¬ 
tion. The geography met the eye of the 
youth in the streets of the city; the Bible he 
chanced to see in the library of a companion, 
on whom one day he mode a call. lie was 
not in search of it; he knew not of its exist¬ 
ence ; he had never seen one; yet it came 
into his hands. Yeddo contained at that 
time a population of three millions. Some 
of the streets are ten or twelve miles long, 
nnd crowded with stores and houses on each 
side. Perhaps there was not another copy 
of the Bible in Yeddo; certainly the writer 
of this communication could not bear of one 
in all Japan during the three years he wa? 
there, immediately upon the opening of the 
country to foreign intercourse, yet this copy, 

t ierhaps a solitary copy, which could hardly 
inve been hunted up by a band of detectives, 
fell mysteriously into the hands of this youth! 
He had been enlightened as to this world by 
the Geography; he was now enlightened, as 
by the lightning's flash, as to another .— 
What a testimony to the divinity and power 
of the Bible were Lis first impressions upon 
reading it! He borrowed the book: he car¬ 
ried it to hi9 room: he read it by night and 
concealed it by day, lest, being detected in 
owning and reading it, he and nil his family 
should be crucified, according to an old edict 
against the Jesuits. The same individual 
who wrote the Geography, translated the Bi¬ 
ble into the Chinese; and both volumes found 
their way into another country, and reached 
the same individual, who was prepared to 
to appreciate and use them. Instantly the 
Bible was “ the power of God,” scattering 
the gross darkness brooding over a heathen 
mind, touching the moral sensibilities of the 
heart, and calling forth prayer to the Chris¬ 
tian's God in terms almost provoking a smile, 
and yet evidently fervent and sincere. Glo¬ 
rious mission of a stray Geography and a stray 
Bible in a heathen laud! 

Nor can we fail to admire the courage, the 
large grasp of mind, the self-denial, the in¬ 
domitable will, and calm trust in providence, 
the youth displayed at this period. He was 
forbidden both by his parents and his prince 
to entertain the thought of leaving his coun¬ 
try, and by both was severely and repeatedly 
beaten as well as ridiculed. He had no 
friends to advise or aid him; he had no 


means to meetliis expenses, and hardly clothes 
sufficient to cover his body. He knew no 
masters of foreign vessels, nor the services 
required on board, or even the language 
Americans speak. More tliau all, he had 

J iarents, and brothers, and sisters, whom he 
oved, while his prince promised him office 
and ample compensation. But the Bible had 
told him that God was greater than his pa¬ 
rents, and must first be obeyed. Therefore, 
perilling everything, he rose in the dark hour 
of midnight. He collected his few articles 
of elothing and his few shillings of money, 
an 1, walking the long distance of tnore than 
a dozen miles to the port, found an American 
vessel bound to Shanghai, in China, the cap¬ 
tain of which kindly gave him a passage for 
liis services on board. There he met with 
another American vessel bound to Boston, 
on board of which he served eight months 
in the Chinese seas before the vessel left for 
home. But his purpose was unalterable; 
and, praying that 11 God would please let him 
reach his aim.” be sailed over the Sea of 
China, the Indian Ocean, and the great At¬ 
lantic, simply “ to be educated by the Bible,” 
os he explained Ins motive. Who ever trav¬ 
elled so far for such an object, or made such 
sacrifices, or met such perils, simply to be 
able to read and understand the Bible? 

Other circumstances are remarkable. He 
bad never seen a missionary; he had never 
beard a sermon ; he had never read a Christian 
book or even tract; he had never conversed 
with a Christian ; he had never seen one ; and 
yet some influence reached his mind and 
touched his heart, the moment he read the 
Geography, and impelled him to strive to 
reach this wondeful land; and when he met 
with the copy of the Bible in China, and rend 
it by the aid of his candle in his chamber, 
the determination became unconouerable. 
God helped him to attain his aim ; be stood 
upon our shores, a youth, a mezx* stripling. 
Unknown friends stood there also ready to 
recieve and aid him. At once he was clothed 
and sent to school, and soon showed that he 
had been led all the long way by the Spirit 
©f 'God. 

But where is he who, in the hand of God, 
was the instrument of all this? Upon the 
arrival of the first missionaries to Japan at 
Shanghai, in China, your correspondent hap- 

S ened to be there on a visit from Japan. 

>r. Bridgman invited all to tea one evening, 
and after tea to unite in prayer for the mis¬ 
sion to Japan. He first read an appropriate 
portion oi one of the gospels, containing the 
command of Christ to carry it to the heathen, 
and than the promises of aid and success, in¬ 
termingling brief and touching remarks. He 
then called upon Rev. Mr. Brown, one of 
the missionaries, to offer prayer, which he 
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followed with one of his own, whose simplic¬ 
ity, humility and fervency, touched the 
writer’s heart, aud to whom it has often 
seemed probable, that that prayer must have 
had an influence in the ease of the Japanese 
youth,* and led to his conversion. But he 
“ had finished his course ” when this youth 
reached our country; and lie knew nothing 
of the wanderings of the copy of bis Geogra¬ 
phy and his translation of the Bible, though 
lie once told the writer that he was surprised 
to learn that his Geography was in greater 
demand in Japan than in China. Nor did 
he know the power and fruits of those two 
stray copies in another continent, and on the 
other side of the globe ! So little do good 
men know the good they accomplish! But 
the news has reached this humble Christian 
and eminent scholar long before this. Let 
every Christian, desponding over apparently 
fruitless labors, be assured he may yet see 
the largest results, or if he does not see 
them, yet hear of them ia the light of 
heaven. 

H. W. 


THE GOVERNORS GENERAL AND 
GOVERNORS OP THE EIGHTEEN 
PROVINCES. 


BY W. T. BAY. 


Various changes have taken place in 
the official arena during the two years 
which have elapsed since a list, under 
the above heading, was printed in the 
Missionary Recorder. Some individuals 
have been promoted, others have been 
transferred from one province to an¬ 
other, whilst others again have been 
eliminated altogether. It seems to me, 
under those circumstances, that a revised 
return would not be wholly out of 
place at the present moment, and 
would not be without its interest to 
readers of this Journal I have ac¬ 
cordingly attempted to draw up an ac¬ 
curate list of the present rulers of the 
different provinces of this empire, and 
below I give the result of my attempt. 
The two Directors General are also in¬ 
cluded in the list. The names of these 
two officials ought, by right, to be ex¬ 
cluded, if a strict adherence to the title 
of this note be maintained; but one 
may hope that there will be none cyn¬ 
ical enough to take exception to their 
presence. There are some readers who 


may like to know what individual con¬ 
trols the works on the Yellow River, 
and what individual controls the sup- 
ply of grain for the North, and it is to 
gratify such that the additional inform¬ 
ation is supplied. 

GOVERNORS GENERAL. 

Chihli.[H TsSng Kno-faiu 

Two Iviang.. Ma Hsru-yi. 

TuoKna4.Jl_Jui-.io. 

Two IIu.Li Hung-chang. 

Shensi and 

Kansuh ... Tso Tsung- 

t'ang. 

Szuchnen ... Wu T‘ang. 

Fookien and 

Chekiang... mi Ying-kuei. 
Yunnan and 

Kueichow . mam Liu Yii-chao-. 

DIRECTORS GENERAL. 

Yellow RiverSu Thug-Wei. 
Grain Trans¬ 
port .. ...Chang Chili- 

wan. 

GOVERNORS. 

Shantung_ ~J~ Ting Pao-clierr. 

Shanei. Li Tsnag-bsi * 

Kiaugeu .... T0B Ting Jih-ch‘ang- 

Hupeh.Kuo F a i-yin- 

Hunan.Liu K l un. 

Shensi.Liu Tien. 

Honan.Li Ho-nien. 

Nganhui ... Ying-ban. 

Kiangsi . • • • Liu Khm-yi. 

Foolden.Pien Pao-ti, 

Chekiang.... Li Han-chang. 

Kuangtung. • Pi P u ‘f ‘ai. 

Kuangsi-Su FSng-wen. 

Yunnan .. • • -^S^j^ChdeuYu-ying. 
Kueichow .. • "tf"TsengPi-kuang. 

• Cheng Tun-chin ^ ); a Hu¬ 

nan man, is acting at the present moment. 
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1 native 


ji 


The above return comprises 3 Man- 
choos— Ying-knei, Jtii-lin, Ying-han. 

5 natives of Hunan—Tseng Kuo-fan, 

Tso Tsung-t‘ang, 
Liu Yli-chao, Lm 
Tier), Lin Knn-yi. 
Shantung—Mu Hsin-yi and 
Li Fn-t‘ai. 

Nganhui—Li Hung-chang, 
Wu 'Hang, Li 
Han-chang. 

Szuehuen—Li Tsung-UsLand 
Tseng Pi-kuang. 
Kueicliow—Ting Pao-chen, 
and Su Feng-wen. 
of Kuangtung— Ting Jih- 
di‘ang. 

„ Kuangsi—Ch‘ien Yu-ying. 
„ Iviangsu—Pien Pao-ti. 

„ Yunnan—Liu K‘nn. 

„ Fookien—Kuo Pai-yiu. 

„ Fengtien (Mougden ) Li 
Ho-nien. 

Of the Directors General, one is a 
native of Chihli (Chang Cbih-wan), and 
one a native of Canton (Su Tfing-khiei). 

We miss from the new roll the fol¬ 
lowing names, which were on our 1867 
list. 

Liu Ch‘ang-yu 

Ping-chang ^ j§£], Chang K‘ai- 
sung Chao Ch‘ang-ling 

IJS JR ®S» L Tseng Kno-ch'lian 
[ ^ Ch‘iao Sung-nien [jfjf 

Pi if], Chians Yi-li ^ g »], 
and Chang Liang-chi Pfc Jfj]* 

Chiang Yi-li, a native of Hunan, was 
for a short time Governor of Canton, 
and perhaps the best Governor that 
Canton has had for a number of years 
past. Unfortunately however his im¬ 
pulsive nature led him into all sorts of 
difficulties, and finally he received pro¬ 
motion of a retrograde kind. From a 
Governor, he was made Criminal Com¬ 
missioner in Shansi, where he now is. 

Lo Ping-chang, the able Governor 
General of Szuehuen, died some time 
back. Tseng Kuo-ch‘uan, who was 
made Governor of Hupeh after his gal¬ 
lant behaviour at Nanking, returned to | 
his native place (Iluuan), where I be¬ 


lieve he now is. One account says that 
lie is in one of the Boards at Peking, 
but I should think this extremely un¬ 
likely, as his taleuts nrc considerably 
below mediocrity. He won his laurels 
at Nanking, and it is highly probable 
that he is enjoying them in retirement. 

I am unable to say what lias become 
of the rest. 

Several changes have occurred 
amongst those whose names were be¬ 
fore us two years ago, and who also 
figure on the present list- A brief no¬ 
tice, in conclusion, may be given of these 
changes. Tseng Kuo-fan has been 
transferred from the Two Kiang to 
the government of Chihli, vice Liu 
Ch‘aog-yu, who has disappeared alto¬ 
gether, whether in disgrace or not I am 
unable to say. 

Ma Hsin-yi, at one time Governor of 
Chekiang, and afterwards appointed to 
succeed Wu T‘ang in the Governor 
General-ship of Fookien and Chekiang 
(bgk who never took up this post), has 
become Governor General of the Two 
Kiang. Wu Dang, who has been term¬ 
ed by the Chinese a useless man, was 
promoted some time back to thegovern- 
ment of Szuehuen, but has, according 
to some accounts, been dismissed from 
that post. One cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of this news, though it may be 
true. Szuehuen requires a man of no 
small energy and tact to keep it in or¬ 
der, and certainly Wu Dang is not the 
man who is equal to governing such a 
province. 

Amongst the Governors, the follow¬ 
ing changes have taken place. Liu Yii- 
chao has been promoted from Governor 
of Ynnnan to the Governor General¬ 
ship of Yunnan and Kueicliow, vice 
Chang K'ai-sung. 

Liu Tien has succeeded Ch‘iao Sung- 
nien in the government of Shensi. Li 
Fii-t‘ai has been transferred to Canton, 
vice Chiaug Yi-li, and Pien Pao-ti has 
taken his place. 

Kuo Pai-yin has been transferred 
(on promotion) from Kuangsi to Hu¬ 
peh, and Su FSng-wen has taken his 
place. Li Han-chang lias been moved 
from Iviangsu to Chekiang. 
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TsSng Pi-kuang has been promoted 
to the government of Kneichow, vice 
Chang Liang-chi; and, lastly, Ch‘ien 
Yu-ying has succeeded Liu Yii-chao as 
Governor of Y unnau. 

Foochow, Nov. 25, I860. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE LATE REV. J. WILLIAMSON. 

We have been requested to publish tlie fol¬ 
lowing communication, recently addressed to 
the editor of the North China Daily News:— 

Sift:— 

In a recent communication referring to the 
attack on Messrs. Williamson and Ilodge, 
near Tientsin, your correspondent says that 
“further news confirms the view that it was 
the work of simple robbers;” and I see that 
a persistent effort has been made to represent 
the foul deed as devoid of all political sig¬ 
nificance. I know not from what quarter 
your correspondent draws his information, 
but in my opinion—and I have made very 
careful inquiries into the whole affair—the 
evideuce points in a very different direction. 
There was no inducement for twenty-five 
robbers to follow the boat. It is said that 
one of the missionaries was seen going on 
board with a shoe of silver in his band. But 
what is a shoe of silver (Tls. 50) to twenty 
or twenty-five men ? Hardly a week passes 
but foreigners leave Tientsin with a hundred 
times that amount, and not a day but Dative 
merchants journey down that very canal, 
quite unprotected, with large sums both iu 
sycee and iu goods. Besides every native who 
saw the boat start knew as well that the for¬ 
eigners were on a missionary excursion as 
that there was a boat at all; for both gen tie- 
men were well known in the city. And they 
also knew that missionaries never carry large 
sums of money. To say nothing further 
about the greater risk in attacking a boat in 
the possession of two able bodied foreigners, 
the idea of such a number of Chinese fol¬ 
lowing such a boat for two days appears 
preposterous. But again, Mr. Hodge says 
that when he jumped on shore he found the 
band armed with swords, and some with 
guns, and that after arousing a farm labour¬ 
er, who undertook to lead him to the ya- 
mun, he met the mandarin coming to the 
spot with a company of soldiers, and after 
examining the boat, this mandarin and his men 
set off in pursuit of the robbers! Now who 
ever heard of a mandarin and bis followers 
being up and on the watch between 12 and 
1 o'clock in the morning ? Moreover, who | 


ever heard of a mandarin volunteering to 

[ mreue a band of robbers ? The whole thing 
ook suspicious—the more so, that nothing 
has b£en done on the part of the Chinese 
officials to discover the perpretators of the 
terrible deed. There was a show of activity 
at first. Horsemen were sent out, and a 
dust was raised, but nothing was done to any 
purpose. A man was placed in prison, who 
it is said has confessed that he was one of 
the gang, and that his share of the spoil was 
the two silver watches. But the watches 
have never been produced, nor the slightest 
positive indication given that he had any¬ 
thing whatever to do with the matter. As 
far as yet appears, the probability is that he 
is an innocent man, made to represent one 
of the guilty—a trick, alas! too common in 
China. Mr. Mongan, the Consul, has evinc¬ 
ed deep concern, and made most laudable 
efforts to discover the murderers; but with¬ 
out effect. He confesses bis powerlessness. 
The hien magistrate of the district in which 
the deed occurred has been down at Tientsin, 
on a visit to his superiors there, for the pur- 

I iose—according to the testimony of intel- 
igent natives—of bribing them to stave off 
all further enquiry. The native Christians 
are most indignant, and say that had it been 
an affair among natives, it would have been 
cleared up long ago; and those who have 
lived long in China know how unlikely, if not 
impossible, it is for a band of robbers to 
commit such a deed, and remain undetected, 
if the authorities had the will to do it. 

I am therefore afraid that the mandarins 
are at the bottom of the evil deed. Some 
time ago, the magistrate of Laou-ling hien 
within whose jurisdiction the mission stations 
lie, was degraded by Chung How, for most 
unwarrantable oppression of the native 
Christians there. It may have been an act 
of revenge on bis part, or an effort on the 
part of his coordinates or subordinates in 
office, to terrify the missionaries from pro¬ 
ceeding to their stations, that they may the 
more easily carry out their cruel, illegal ex¬ 
actions. The late action of our government, 
and that most humiliating despatch on the 
part or our representative at Pekin (quoted 
by Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, 
April 5th), in which he indirectly charges 
missionaries with shielding the converts from 
their proper authorities, and most short-sight¬ 
edly declares that “it was absolutely necessary 
tbat missionaries should not establish them¬ 
selves in the interior; ” and not only so, but 
had the bad taste to say that “ even at the 
Ports, they should exercise great judgment”— 
no doubt these facts emboldened the ruf¬ 
fians to proceed as they did. This affair has 
a very serious aspect, especially taken iu 
j connection with the late action of the man- 
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daring in Shantung. The two missionaries 
were travelling peaceably; they were only 
a short distance from the treaty port; they 
were attacked by armed men ; one was mur¬ 
dered ; the other barely escaped. The blow 
was aimed at foreigners, and money could 
hardly have been the object. Two months 
have elapsed since the outrage was perpe¬ 
trated. The Consul has been applied to re- 

f reatedly. He has done bis best; and as a 
asf resource promised—some six weeks ago— 
to write to Tsun Kwo-fan, and lay the mat¬ 
ter before H. M-’s Minister and the Tsung- 
li Yamun ; but up to this date, nothing lias 
transpired. The Chinese will undoubtedly 
presume on it, and we may expect to bear 
of further acts of violence. It strikes me the 
treaty should either be adhered to, or torn up 
as waste paper; for there is no use in persons 
presuming on the validity of the clauses, and 
being robbed or murdered in the act, with¬ 
out the least thing being done or said to any 
purpose about it—just as if the matter had 
been a pure accident. 

Yours, &c., 

A COBRESPONP-Enr. 


CHINESE PROPER NAMES-A NEW 
WORK. 


To Ttm Editor of the Chinese Recorder:— 

I have a small work in the press, which 
will be shortly published at a low price, find 
I am anxions to inform my brethren, through 
your journal, of its intended issue, and shall 
be glad to receive the names of subscribers. 

I cannot do better than ask you to repro¬ 
duce the preface, which I accordingly en¬ 
close, as a means of informing your readers 
of the character of the work. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Porter Smith. 

Wesletan Mission Hospital, ) 

Hankow, Nov. 16th, 1S69. j 

P. S. A work on Chinese Materia Medi¬ 
co, mentioned in a previous note to you, will 
be shortly published under the patronage of 
Robert Hart, Esq., Inspector General of 
Customs, Peking. 

This Chinese and English list of proper 
names of places, persons, dynasties, tribes 
and sects, having interest or relation to both 
Chinese and foreigners, was begun to be 
compiled in ignorance of the existence of a 
somewhat similar appendix to a small work 
on Chinese topography by the learned and 
indefatigable author of the “Middle King¬ 
dom." It professes to treat briefly of those 

unusual designations, called pieh 


min, of places in China proper, which often 
puzzle the student and translator, and of the 
names of those colonial or semi-dependent 
states which now, or formerly did, range 
themselves around the “ favoured nation ” 
more directly ruled by the Emperor of Chi¬ 
na. Names of places, &C-, in Corea, Hannah, 
Siam, Malaysia, India, and Asia in general, 
have been added, together with stray names 
of western countries and peoples who have, 
or had, relations with China. In this way it 
is hoped that the list may be advantageously 
consulted as a kind of supplement to the 
dictionaries of the Chinese language, not 
hitherto supplied with this convenient ar¬ 
rangement. Matters of historical, classical, 
geographical and commercial interest, and 
some of the more important changes wrought 
in Turkestan aud Central Asia by the joint 
action of Mahommedan disaffection and 
Russian enterprise, have been occasionally 
introduced, so as to bring the information up 
to the most recent dates. Japanese names, 
as written in Chinese, have been convenient¬ 
ly incorporated, and the most important 
places in China, mentioned in Marco Polo’s 
writings, have been emphasised. Traces of 
the profession of the compiler will be oc¬ 
casionally met with in the shape of short ref¬ 
erences to drugs. To the labours of Du- 
halde, Morrison, Davis, Williams, Legge, 
Jullen, Pauthier, Wylie, Edkins, Mayers, 
Williamson, and a score of contributors to 
the literature of the subjects involved, the 
compiler is almost entirely indebted for what 
is valuable in the brief summary. At the 
same time it is but fair to state that, as often 
as practicable, tbe original Chinese and other 
works treating upon the matters in hand 
have been carefully examined. To the con¬ 
tributors to the Chinese Repository , Denny's 
“Treaty Ports of China and Japan,” the 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan, and 
the “ Transactions of the N. C. Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” as well as to the 
exhaustive works of Max Muller, much ob¬ 
ligation is freely confessed. An index has 
been provided, as a means of ready reference 
for those who are more familiar with the 
names of places used in foreign works, than 
with the ordinary phonetic equivalent of the 
Chinese character. Some Chinese names in¬ 
cluded in the text will also be found in the 
index, which should be consulted in cases 
where tbe alphabetical series has failed to 
afford the clue. For almost all other occa¬ 
sions it is hoped that the list, arranged al¬ 
phabetically according to the received man¬ 
darin pronunciation, may be found con¬ 
venient and instructive to those, like the 
compiler, engaged in their earlier studies of 
a Ba bel tongue. 


F. P.S. 
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THE DELEGATES’ VERSION. 


To The Editor op the Recorder:— 

In a recent number of the Recorder, there 
is a notice of a Reference Testament, prepared 
by the Rev. A. W. Cribb, in which he is said 
to have used the version “ known as the Med- 
hnrst version.” I am not aware by whom it 
ia so “ known; ” but whoever so names the 
version in question must be unaware of the 
real history of the version, and makes a grave 
and injurious mistake, for its proper title is 
“ TIlc Delegates' Version." The proof is be¬ 
yond dispute; for I have before me a copy of 
the edition of 1862, called, on the English title 
page “ The New Testament in Chinese, trans¬ 
lated by the Committee of Delegates,” &c.; 
and immediately after the title page is an 
English preface, headed “ Delegates' Version 
of the New Testament,” giving a brief history 
of the formation of the Committee, and con¬ 
cluding with the minute of their meeting at 
Shanghae on Aog. 1st, 1850, from which I 
made the following extracts:—“Present; Drs. 
Medhurst, Boone and Bridgman, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Stiouach and Milne. It mas proposed 
by the Pt. Rev. Dr. Boone, seconded by the 
Rev. John Stronach, and passed unanimously, 
—The Committee of Delegates, engaged on 
the revision of the translations of the New 
Testament in Chinese, having now completed 
their work, the words Thoos and Pnemna being 

left untranslated.do hereby resolve, That 

the version, as it now stands be offered to the 
Bible Societies of Europe and America," icc. 
The Committee then proceed to state that they 
“ reserve to a majority of their own body the 
right to make any alterations therein;” only 
they permit the several societies to insert in 
their version different words for Theoa, Pncu- 
ma and Baptizo for the express purpose that, 
with the exception of those words, 11 allparties 
[may] use the same version-." 

The edition of the New Testament now is¬ 
sued by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(used also by all the German Missionaries, and 
by a large and increasing number of American 
Missionaries) is identical with the indisputa¬ 
ble “ Delegates' Version" of 1852, with the ex¬ 
ception of a very small number of correctioi 3, 
made (in terniB of the clause quoted above) 
by a majority of the members (or surviving 
members) of the Committee by whom that res¬ 
olution was passed. 

I remain, 

Yours most truly, 
CAR3TAIRS DOUGLAS, 

Amoy, November, I8G9. 

[As far as the version of the New Testament 
is concerned, we arc inclined to tbiuk that our 
correspondent is right. The version in ques¬ 
tion, however, is generally bound up with the 
version of tlie Old Testament prepared by 
the missionaries of the London Missionaiy 
Society, after they had withdrawn from the 
Committee of Delegates for the translation of 
the Old Testament. We frequently hear the 


whole book—Old and New Testaments—spoken 
of as the M Delegates’ Version,” which we re¬ 
gard as a misnomer. So we generally speak of 
that version, as a whole, as the “ Medhurst 
Version,” or the “London Mission Version;” 
and of the other version as the “ Bridgman 
Version,” or the “Bridgman-Culbertson Ver¬ 
sion.” This practice suits us, and we arc en¬ 
tirely willing that all others shall suit them¬ 
selves as to the titles they apply to the re¬ 
spective versions.— Ed. Recorder.] 


A PROTEST AGAINST POLEMICS. 


To Tim Editor op tub Cjtinesh Recorder:— 

A few months ago, in the course of discus¬ 
sions in the Recorder on the peculiar forms 
of Chinese slavery, a correspondent wished 
to open up the entire question of slavery in 
general; but in the wise exercise of your 
editorial discretion you refused admission to 
to the communication, on the principle that 
the discussion in the Recorder should have 
reference only to the peculiar circumstances 
of missionary work, aud especially of Chinese 
missions; while those questions which have 
equal reference to the churches at home and 
abroad, and which are fully treated in the 
Christian literature of Europe and America, 
hnuld not find a place in these pages. 

Now in the later parts of Mr. Turner’s 
oft continued disquisition, it seems to me, 
and I should hope to you, and even ( on full 
consideration ) to himself, that he has trans¬ 
gressed these limits. In the earlier part 
there were indeed some suggestive hints on 
the mode of presenting the gospel to the 
Chinese; but latterly he has gradually 
branched off into a very great variety of 
subjects which have no more connexion with 
China than with London or New York. On 
reading some of these papers, my first im¬ 
pulse was to discuss (in your pages ) some 
of the points on which my opinion differs 
most from bis; but I shall not provoke dis¬ 
cussion even by stating how far I agree with 
or differ from him. In present circumstances 
I have only to 9ay that even though I should 
entirely coincide with his views, I would 
not consider the Recorder to be the proper 
place for advancing them, attacking as they 
do so very decidedly some of the principles 
counted fundamental by churches which sup¬ 
ply a large proportion of the missionaries 
now in Chino. For (not to speak of the 
danger of breaking up the cooperation by 
which alone such a journal can succeed) if 
such attacks be admitted, so must the de¬ 
fences j and the Recorder, instead of being 
a valuable means of communication among 
missionaries aud their friends on those mat¬ 
ters relating to their work which cannot be 
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found elsewhere, will degenerate into a ohan- 
nel for discussions of polemical theology, 
■which can be studied ten times better in the 
books and pamphlets and periodicals of the 
Western world. 

Carstatrs Douglas. 

Amoy, November 16th, 1869. 


ENGLISH TITLES ON CHINESE 
BOOKS. 


Mr. Editor:— 

Will you not suggest to the brethren in 
China, especially those in charge of publish¬ 
ing interests, the propriety of placiug ou the 
title page of each book and tract its desig¬ 
nation in English, as well as in Chinese? 
In no ease could such a practice do any 
harm. It would often be a convenience, 
even in your work in China; and for our 
work in this country, it is quite necessary. 
For instance, a package of Chinese books 
and tracts is sent to the Chinese Sunday 
School at Santa Clara or Stockton. The 
friends who are to distribute those boobs 
cannot read a character of Chinese, and have 
not the least idea as to the title of the book 
or. tract they give away. Besides, they are 
liable to offer the same tract to the same 
scholar every time. The title in English on 
the title page would cost so little and would 
he of such value to us ill our work here, that 
I trust the suggestion will meet with favor. 

Yours truly, 

O. Gibson. 

San Francisco, Sept. 25, 1869. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF NINGPO, 


the annual contributions of some of our home 
societies, they seem very small, and show 
that the riches of China are not yet convert¬ 
ed to God; yet, to those who are acquainted 
with the deep poverty of the donors, they af¬ 
ford no small reason to hope that the day is 
approaching when the Chinese will support 
their own Christian institutions, without help 
from abroad. The great bulk of the church 
members are farmers, and have no moneyed 
connection whatever with foreigners, whether 
in or out of the mission. We have about 
fifty boys and girls in boarding schools; per¬ 
haps about half that number in day schools; 
and eight persons, most of whom are gradu¬ 
ates from the boys’ school, and have been 
employed as assistants in various departments 
of mission work, were recently received 
under the care of our Presbytery, as students 
for the ministry. 

S. D. 

Hangchow, November 1st, 1869. 


Iftecortrer 

AND 

IVirS3ION A.T?; V JOTJKlSrA.Xj. 


Rev. S. Xr. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, DECEMBER, 1809. 


BIRTHS. 

At Shanghai, on tho 9th November, a son to Revd. 
Young J. At,lbs, of tUo American Soutttem Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 

At Tnkno, November 10th, a son to Rev. Hugh 
Ritchie, of the English Presbyter!au Mission. 

BAPTISM, 

At Foochow, November ICtli. by the Rev. Bishop C. 
Kingsley, D. D., Ruthib May, Infant daughter of Ucv. 
N. aud Mrs. S. M. Sites, of tho .American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, 

MARRIAGE. 


To the Editor op the Chinese Recorder:— 

The American Presbyterian Mission of 
Ningpo recently held its Annual Meeting at 
Hangchow, as the field of its operations ex¬ 
tends at present considerably beyond the last 
named city. During the last year, thirty-six 

E ersons have been baptized from among the 
eathen, making a native membership of a 
little over four hundred connected with us at 
present. The members are divided into seven 
churches, of which four have regularly or¬ 
dained and installed native pastors. None 
of the churches are yet self-support'mg; but 
one of them has collected funds duriug the 
year sufficient to pay their pastor’s salary for 
about eight months; another about five 
months; another four, another two. These 
sums are collected exclusively by and from 
the native members, and do not include 
donations by foreigners. Compared with 


On the IStli of November, nt ti c Netherlands Vico 
Consulate, Shanghai, before T. Krocs, Esq., Nctlicr- 
lnmls Vico Consul, nnd’subicqucntly at St. SAvkuir’a 
Church, Hongquc, by the Kevrt. U. Nelson, Willem 
Coxa a i) KOutji als, of the Netherlands Trailing Socie¬ 
ty. Iliogo. to Emily R. Adams, ihmghterof Isaac F.mto 
Adams, Esq., of Auburn, Cayuga Co., State of Now 
York, U. S. A., mid Into of Urn American Woman’s 
Union Mission, Peking, 

DEATH. 


At Hongkong, on the 2ist of Octolicr, 1S«), Arthur 
Nacken, son of Ucv. Johannes Nnckcn, of the lUicnisli 
Missionary Society, aged 1 month and 5 days. 


The Recorder for November was sent 
To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Bertha, November 5th. 

To all ports south of Foochow, per Stmr. 
Dougfos/November 10 th. 

To England, per Mail of Nov. 16th from 
Hongkong. 

To America, per P. M. Steamer of Nov. 
19th from Hongkong. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE FOO¬ 
CHOW M. E. MISSION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Foochow Mission 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held November lfith to 22nd. The pres¬ 
ence of Bishop Kingsley made the occasion 
one of unusual interest; especially in connec¬ 
tion with the ordination of native preachers 
to the office and work of the Christian min¬ 
istry, Tuesday, the 16th, Wednesday, the 
17th, and Thursday, the 18th, were occupied 
in the examination of the Helpers and Student 
Helpers in the studies assigned to them for the 
past year. The examinations were in general 
very creditably sustained. 

The business sessions of the Annual Meeting 
commenced on Friday, the 19th, when 11 
Helpers and 19 Student Helpers answered to 
their names at the calling of the roll. Afte* 
devotional services, Bishop Kingsley was formr 
ally introduced, the members rising to their 
feet, in token of respectful welcome. The 
characters of eleven Helpers were passed. One 
was reported as having been expelled for mis - 
conduct during the year. Bishop Kingsley 
stated that, the California Conference having 
elected seven of the native preachers of this 
Mission—viz., Hu P6 Mi, Hii Yong Mi, Li Yu 
Mi, Yek Ing Kwang, Ling Ching Ting, Sia 
Sek Ong and Hii Sing Mi—to deacon’s orders* 
and they having been recommended for ordi¬ 
nation by the Foochow Mission, he proposed 
to ordain them on the following Sabbath. The 
seven candidates were then called forward, 
and addressed by the Bishop, in very earnest 
and impressive language, in regard to their 
duties and responsibilities—his remarks being 
translated by Dr. Maclay. 

It was further announced that four of the 
seven candidates—viz., Hii P6 Mi, Ling Ching 
Tung, Sia Sek Ong and Hii Yong Mi—having 
been elected by the California Confe rence, and 
recommended by the Foochow Mission—would 
be ordained to the order of Elders, 

One Student Helper was admitted to the 
class of Helpers. Twenty-three Student Help¬ 
ers were continued in that relation. 

On Saturday, the 20th, thirteen new candi¬ 
dates were admitted as Student Helpers. 

On Sunday, the 21st, the exercises com¬ 
menced with a Love Feast at 9 A, M., at which 
the candidates for ordination related their 


experiences; and Bishop Kingsley added a few 
feeling remarks, in which he referred to a 
hymn that had been sung—a translation of 
“ Oh, how happy are they, Who their Savior 
obey,” &c.—which he knew, as soon as they 
commenced singing it, from the tune, which 
for many years had been married to the hymn. 
It was the first hymn he learned in childhood, 
and the tune was indissolubly associated with 
it. So, while they sang it in Chinese, he bad 
sung it in English, with a heart thankful to 
God that he was permitted to join in singing 
His praises with the Savior’s disciples in China. 
At 11 A. M,, the Rev. R. S. Maclay, D. D., 
preached the ordination sermon from 1 Tim. 8: 
8—13, at the close of which Bishop Kingsley 
solemnly ordained the seven candidates to the 
office of deacons. It was a season of deep and 
intense interest. At 7 P. M., Bishop Kingsley 
ordained the four candidates for the eldership, 
being assisted in the laying on of hands by the 
Rev. R. S. Maclay, D. D., the Rev. N. Sites 
and the Rev. S. L. Baldwin, of the Methodist 
Mission, the Rev. C. C. Baldwiu. of the Amer¬ 
ican Board Mission, and the Rev. J. Doolittle, 
late of the American Board Mission at Tientsin. 
This was followed by the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in which the seven candidates 
this day ordained assisted, and the commu¬ 
nion was received by eleven English and 
American Christians, and about 120 native 
Christians. The solemn scene will long en¬ 
dure in the memories of those who were per¬ 
mitted to participate in it. 

The closing session of the Annual Meeting 
was held on Monday morning, the 22nd. The 
statistics for the year closing October Slst 
were rendered. We summarize the chief items, 
as follows:— 
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This is an increase of 180 members, ill 
probationers, and CO baptized children, during 
the yea r; in view of which, encouraging fact 
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consisting principally of students then 
at Gan King for the Prefectuval Ex¬ 
aminations ; on the same night Mr. 
Meadows and his party got on board 
boats with the intention ot proceeding 
towards Chinkiang, but owing to a 
strong wind blowingup the river, they 
proceeded toward Kiukiang, and ar¬ 
rived there yesterday. 

On the 2nd instant, an offensive anon¬ 
ymous placard was posted on the Ex¬ 
amination Hall in the city of Gan King, 
calling upon the students to destroy 
the premises of the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion on the 5th inst. 

On the morning of the 3rd inst., 
Messrs. Meadows and Williamson went 
to the Taon Tae’s Yatnen, hoping to be 
able to induce the authorities to pre¬ 
vent a breach of the peace, which the 
placard would be likely to bring about. 
The Taou Tae however was out; and 
on his return, in about an hour, it was 
stated that he could not see the Mission¬ 
aries, It being suggested that applica¬ 
tion should be made to the Chefoo, 
Messrs. Meadows and Williamson en¬ 
tered their chairs with the intention of 
proceeding to see him, but directly they 
got into the outer court of the Taou 
Tae’s Yamen, they were attacked by a 
large mob of students, who cried out, 
“ Beat the Foreign Devils l ” “ Kill the 
Foreign Devils!” Messrs. Meadows 
and Williamson then 9ought refuge in 
the interior of the Taou Tae’s Yamen, 
where they remained dose prisoners 
for the rest of the day, it not being con¬ 
sidered safe for them to move out till 
dark. 

About noon, one of the natives at¬ 
tached to the Mission arrived at the 
Yamen, with Mr. Meadows’ little ba¬ 
by, and stated that the Mission House 
had been attacked, and that most of 
the property had been stolen or de¬ 
stroyed. 

In the afternoon, the same native 
brought Sirs. Meadows and her baby 
to the Yamen. When Mrs. Meadows 
loft, the Mission, the house itself was 
being pulled down by the mob. Mrs. 
Meadows was most grossly insulted by 
the mob before she left the house, her 


wedding ring was toru off, and nearly 
everything abont her person stolen. 
The little baby had its glass sucking 
ring taken away. At abont 10 o’clock 
at night, the party proceeded from the 
Taou Tae’s Yamen to boats which had 
been engaged by the Chinese authori¬ 
ties to take the Missionaries and their 
attendants away. 

The entire party left the city with 
only the clothes they happened to have 
on when the outrage occurred. Mrs. 
Meadows had no coveringfor her head, 
and no proper clothing for her young 
baby. In this plight the party made 
their journey to Kiukiang, occuping be¬ 
tween 5 and 6 days in native boats, 
the weather being exceedingly cold all 
the time. 

It was reported at Gan King that 
the Roman Catholic Mission had been 
pillaged and destroyed ; but as the two 
French Priests in charge of the Mission 
were reported to have left Gan King, 
for the district city of Ying-shan, on 
the morning of the 1st, the particulars 
of this outrage rest on native authority 
only. 

As collateral proof, however, of the 
correctness of the statement, it is known 
that the mob made two visits to the 
China Inland Mission, and were stated 
to have destroyed the Roman Catholic 
Mission in the interval. 

The above is but a brief narrative 
of this gross outrage. Either Mr. Mead¬ 
ows or Mr. Williamson will doubtless 
shortly give a more detailed account of 
this most disgraceful and abominable 
conduct of the students and authorities 
of Gan King.—[Sowing Aai Recorder , No¬ 
vember 13th- 

Ningpo. — Rev. M. J. Knowlton writes, 
November 13tli:—“ Everything is perfectly 
quiet at Ningpo, and the missionary work of 
the several missions is progressing favorably. 
At our communion season at Chusan, the 1st 
Sabbath in October, four converts were bap¬ 
tized ; and this month, at Ningpo, seven 
persona were baptized at the Baptist chapel. 
Several are requesting baptism at Jih-z- 
I kong, one of our out-stations. I hear of 
i baptisms in connection with other missions 
at Ningpo, but I have not the statistics.” 

Takao. — Rev. II. Ritchie writes, Nov. 
^ 13th:—“ The Consul, Mr. Cooper, Dr. Max- 
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well, and Mr. Cowie, have been inland among 
the hill* for the past ten days; and it is to 
be hoped such friendly visits will prepare 
the way of the Lord, and make bis paths 
straight for his gospel to run and have free 
course and be glorified among these savage 
tribes. 

“ A-li-kang promises ere long to become 
an important and permanent outpost on the 
border territory; of the many enquirers 
there, nine were received a few weeks ago, 
at our usual season for the dispensation of 
both word and sacraments 

“ Last Sabbath (7th Nov.), in Fe-taou, six 
men professed faith publicly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus; and it is now to us a matter 
of great thankfulness to God that, at this 
detached corner of the empire, * the truth as 
it is in Jesus ’ will hereafter find an abiding 
home and dwelling place." 

Basel Mission.—In the list of mission¬ 
aries in our August number, those connected 
with this Society were all placed under the 
beading of “ Hongkong." It is proper to 
state that the Rev. W. Bellon is stationed at 
Li-long, the Rev. H. Bender at Chong-tshun, 
and the Rev. Ch. Piton at Nyen-hang-li. Li- 
long is in the district of Si-non, prefecture 
of Kwang-clm; Chong-tshun and Nyen- 
hang-li are in the district of Chang-lok, pre¬ 
fecture of Ka-yin-ehu.—By the French Mail 
of Nov. 14th, the Rev. Gustaf Adolph Guss- 
mann arrived from Germany, to join Mr. 
Bellon in Li-long. 

Caxifornta. —When Rev. Dr, Hea- 
coek, of Buffalo, in the late N- S. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, spoke with becoming 
indignation of the outrages practiced 
upon the Chinese in California, the del¬ 
egates from that state put on an air of 
injured innocence, and affected to make 
light of the charges. A very significant 
comment on this matter may he found 
in the speech of Rev. Otis Gibson, at 
the Second Annual California State 
Sunday School Convention, the proceed¬ 
ings of which have just come to hand. 
Stoning Chinese Sunday school schol¬ 
ars, and burning churches in which 
these schools are held, are among the 
outrages incidentally brought to light. 
Mr. Gibson’s address is Christian and 
sensible. 1. It distinctly recognizes the 
hand of God in this Chinese emigration. 
They come, he says, in crowds, in 
spite of the opposition of the home 
government and national prejudices, 
and maltreatment and persecutions 


when they reach our shores. Sixty 
thousand had already reached the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, and shiploads were arriving 
every day. No human power can pre¬ 
vent the rapid influx of these people. 
2. They are docile and teachable. 
Their ancient superstition and idolatry 
sits lightly on them when they reach 
our shores. God is bringing them 
away from their “altars and their 
idols,” and planting them in the shadow 
of Christian churches. 3. The Sunday 
school seems to be “ the grand provi¬ 
dential agency in the hands ot the 
church” for evangelizing this people. 
They are nation of idolaters, represent¬ 
ing one-third of the human race, sitting 
at the door of the Sunday school and 
plaintively asking of us: “Teach us 
your language, your civilization, and 
religion.” A few ladies of the Sixth- 
street Methodist church, San Francisco, 
started in July, 1866, the first Chinese 
Sunday school, in face of the cold in¬ 
difference of their fellow Christians. 
They were followed by Dr. Scudder’s 
people, of the Ho ward-street Presby¬ 
terian church, in a school which has now 
become the largest in San Francisco. 
These were the only schools up to 
August, 1868. There are now 16 Chi¬ 
nese Sunday schools in the state, 6 of 
which are iu San Francisco. Some 600 
pupils arc being successfully taught by 
200 teachers, often in face of opposition 
even by professing Christians. At San 
Jose the church was burned down on ac¬ 
count of its Chinese Sunday school. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to burn 
the Presbyterian church at Sacramento 
for the same reason. But the work 
goes on with clear indications of the 
Divine approval. The convention was 
of unusual intere st. We uotice charac¬ 
teristic addresses by Rev. Dr. Todd, of 
Massachusetts; Dr. Eells and other re¬ 
sident pastors; and by W. F. Peters, 
a very successful missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union.— [Neu> 
York Independent , August 26. 


Printed by Roza mo, Mabcax & Co. 
Foochow. 
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Lili* c tsz’ (ldi’= in sound to ) 
for “ son.” 

f Lda (=in sound to ) for “ and ” 

If the Hia-k‘ah dialect had the same 
peculiarities, their origin would be 
beyond all doubt. 

Finally, an observation on the period 
of the immigration of th.e Hia-k L ah to 
Chekiang. It cannot be very far re¬ 
mote, because the 7^ district; from 
Tt'liich they themselves say they came 
has been cut off fron the M M dis¬ 
trict, and called $f withir * a 
comparatively recent period—probably 
under the present dynasty, 

M M jfi 1369 - 


A PLEA TOR CHRISTIAN 
POLYANDRY. 


BT AN INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


It has fallen to my lot to labor among the 
natives on the south side of the Himalayas, 
most of whom are Hindoos of the orthodox 
kind. A few, however, who live close to the 
great “snow-line,” seem to be of mixed Tar¬ 
tar and Hindoo descent, while their religion 
is a compound of Hindooism and Buddhism. 
Among them exist a few peculiar customs, 
the most noted of which is polyandry, or a 
plurality of husbands. Farther to the west 
this custom is much more prevalent, and re¬ 
cent reports lead us to suppose that it must 
be very common throughout many parts of 
Central Asia. 

Now as I reach these people in the char¬ 
acter of a missionary, I am met by a prac¬ 
tical difficulty very much like a similar one 
which seems to be exciting so much discus¬ 
sion in China. What am I to do if a poly - 
andrist embraces Christianity? Am I to re¬ 
quire her to put away all her husbands ex¬ 
cept one, and to marry him as a Christian 
wife, or shall I permit her to keep all her 
husbands, merely insisting that she must not 
add to the number? Much may be said on 
both sides of this Question ; but, for my own 
part, I prefer to adopt the latter policy, per¬ 
mitting the poor woman to keep all her 
beloved partners. Of course, I may be wrong 
in this decision, but let tbe reader carefully 
examine my arguments in favor of this posi¬ 
tion, before condemning me. 

First, it is injustice to the hnsband who is 
put away. The poor man has married her 
in the days of his ignorance, but he has done 


so in good faith, “ for better and for worser." 
He feels a somewhat dubious, perhaps, but 
still very decided, interest in her children, 
and it really seems un just to drive the poor 
man from the wife and children be loves so 
well, and compel him to throw himself all 
alone-and forlorn upon the cold charity of 
our cold world. Let those who talk so light¬ 
ly of such separations place themselvei in his 
position for but a moment, and they will 
begin to realize that such a separation is 
more than a mere speculation. 

Not only is the separation unjust to the 
husband who is put away, but it is cruel to 
the household. In all our weeping world 
there is no distress more harrowing to one’s 
very soul, than that of a happy family sud¬ 
denly tom ftsundec, and scattered far and 
wide. And yet this is the very distress which 
mnnv missionaries seem so anxious to bring 
upon families whose crime is simply that 
of becoming Christians. Of course tbe wo¬ 
man loves each and all of her husbands with 
all her heart, for they are her husbands, and 
wives love their husbands. In the same way 
it may he proved that the husbands love 
their wife, and, of course, they will love their 
children. We can easily picture to ourselves 
the happy little group—one wife, five bus- 
bands, and seven children. Peace and con¬ 
cord reign in their abode. Domestic affec¬ 
tion buda and blossoms there. The husbands 
are strangers to jealousy, and live like so 
many brothers. All is peaceful aod happy 
within and around their abode, when lo! a 
stranger appears upon the scene. He calls 
himself a messenger of peace, but it soon be¬ 
comes evident that his mission is to scatter 
seeds of discord. He cares nothing for fam¬ 
ily ties. He ruthlessly invades the happy 
home of this polyandrist, and sends four of 
tbe weeping husbands out into the cold, un- 
pitving world. Can anything justify such 
Cruelty as this? 

Next, it may easily be shown that mission¬ 
aries who advocate tbe divorcing policy 
Utterly ignore the eternal sanctity of the 
marriage tie. It is no light thing to separate 
husband and wife; and in this case all parties 
admit that the parties are husband and wife. 
The woman is uniformly spoken of as the 
wife, and the men are always called her 
husbands. In this case the name proves 
everything. It is precisely the same argu¬ 
ment which has been so long, «nd so success¬ 
fully used to prove that the women living 
with & polygamist are all his bona fide wives, 
and as it has settled the validity of their 
marriage, it may well be used for the same 
purpose in the present instance. It follows 
then, by this simple process, of reasoning, 
that those who would compel a woman to 
put aw$y. her husbands, would do so iiv bold 
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defiance of tbe command which forbids them 
to put asunder what God has joined together. 
It is to be hoped that they will think of this. 

Let us next look at the scriptural teach¬ 
ing on the subject. A glance at the Bible 
will convince any one that tbe woman should 
be allowed to keep her husbands. In the 
whole book, from Genesis to Revelation, 
there is not a single express command for- 
biding her to do so ! This certaiuly is con¬ 
clusive. Our opponents will probably say 
that the prohibition is included in general 
precepts, although not stated in so many 
words ; but we may well reply that an ex¬ 
press prohibition would have been inserted 
somewhere, if the crime had been so very 
serious as some try to prove it We are not 
left, however, without something more tan¬ 
gible than mere supposition. From refer¬ 
ences in Paul's epistles it is transparently 
evident that polyandry was tolerated in the 
primitive church. In the fifth chapter of 
the first epistle to Timothy, we find Paul 
drawing a clear distinction between those 
widows who had been wives of “ one hus¬ 
band,” and another class who evidently bad 
married a plurality of husbands. If any one 
tries to explain away this clinching proof, 
by flaying that Paul referred to successive. 
marriages, then I reply that this would im? 
ply that “ second marriages ” are wrong, a 
thing no one is prepared to assert. More¬ 
over, in the very same epistle Paul refers 
to the existence of polygamy in the church; 
by saying that a bishop must be “the hus¬ 
band of one wife,” and the disqualifications 
in the two cases are so evidently referable 
to tbe same cause, that what proves the one 
must prove the other also. Polygamy and 
polyandry in the primitive church must 
stand or fell together ; and as polygamy has 
often been proved to have had a place there, 
it follows that polyandry enjoyed the same 
toleration. 

I am perfectly well aware that the Old 
Testament docs not give any very clear 
proof that polyandry was tolerated among 
God’s people before our era ; but this diffi¬ 
culty admits of a very natural explanation 
and indeed, so far from being a real difficul¬ 
ty, we may find in it one of our very strong¬ 
est arguments in favor of tolerating the in¬ 
stitution. The Old Testament history deals 
almost exclusively with people of the Semit¬ 
ic race; and it is will known that all Semitic 
nations have always practised polygamy, but 
have avoided polyandry, white not a few of 
the Aryan and T(Iranian races adopted the lat¬ 
ter institution at an early day, some of whom 
still retain it among them. The ancestors 
of the Hindoos practiced it—the most famous 
queen of their day having no less than five 
most devoted husbands. Now we may read¬ 


ily suppose, that if Abraham’s steps had 
been directed towards India instead of .to¬ 
wards Palestine and Egypt, polyandry would 
have appeared in the Ola Testament quite as 
prominently as polygamy has done. And 
every candid man wdl admit that it would 
have been tolerated for precisely the same 
reasons which secured toleration for its twin 
“institution.” We thus see that the Old 
Testament, so far from discountenancing pol¬ 
yandry, really sanctions it. If David and 
Soiomsn are to be allowed their hundreds of 
wives, then certainly poor Queen Dnmpadi 
of the Hindoos may set up a just claim to her 
five husbands. 

I must here enter my most vigorous pro¬ 
test ag8inst a most pernicious theory of in¬ 
terpretation, which vast numbers of otherwise 
good men apply to the Old Testament. 
They assume tnat the Old Testament is to 
be rend and interpreted wholly in the light 
of the New. They read the Psalms of David 
from a spiritual stand-point; and they fancy 
they see lessons for themselves, in prosecuting 
spiritual conquests, in the great ware of 
Joshua. They claim that the New Testa¬ 
ment does not supersede the Old—and here I 
must say they are right—but that it illumines 
it, throws its spirit into it, and makes tbe 
Bible one book. Now the candid reader can 
easily see to what extremities such teaching 
must lead. If this wild kind of interpretation 
ia persisted in, there is great reason to fear 
that not only polyandry, but polygamy also, 
will be utterly uprooted from the church of 
Christ- The tears, and woes, and sacrifices, 
which this will entail on thousands of happy 
households, may be imagined, but will never 
be adequately described by pen or pencil. Let 
these extremists pause before they let loose a 
deluge of woe on the chnrch. 

I write from India, but my brethren in 
China have a common interest in this ques¬ 
tion. We of India and you of China will 
soon meet on common ground. Already we 
haye. climbed the great Himalayas, ana are 
knocking at the gates of snow which shut 
us out from your western borders. Soon we 
will push through, and meet you on your 
westward march. You will then have to 
face the sad trouble which now meet? us. 
You will have to apply the policy which you 
adopt in dealing with polygamy to this pre¬ 
cisely similar institution of polyandry. Per¬ 
mit me, though a stranger, to urge you to 
adopt a policy which you can retain through 
all your great career. Be consistent; show 
the same consideration to the devoted hus¬ 
bands which you grant to the-loving wives; 
and you will earn the reputation of being 
consistent, far-seeing men. 

Oudh, September,. 1869. 
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wife came from below, and understood 
the Foochow dialect somewhat. He 
said he would be happy to have us 
ohowcbow with them, and stay all 
night, but. had no.doubt it would be 
more pleasent. for ns-on the. boat, with 
which we agreed perfectly. He pre¬ 
sented us with samples of his tea and 
tobacco, which looked as though they 
came from the same bag, but were 
both very finally flavoured. The chil¬ 
dren came up one after another; but 
as soon as they caught sight of us, 
dropped what they had, and cut a- 
round the house. We stayed so long 
that half the boat’s crew came out to 
find us. We got on board again, and 
had a pleasant time telling our ad¬ 
venture to the passengers. As we 
had to lie here all night, it may be 
well to make some remarks. The 
river all the way from Kien-ning to 
Yen-piug is tortuous and hemmed in 
by mountains, with here and there 
a foothold for villages. These moun¬ 
tains are from 500 to 2500 feet high, 
generally covered with woods, with 
sometimes a patch of tea; but tea is 
oftener found back from the river, 
Tea-oil bushes and other oil trees are 
very common. Tallow tree 6 also a- 
boncd. One beautiful hill about 1800 
feet high was covered with the dark 
green of the tea-oil, and the flat top 
of two or three acres crowned with 
the lively green of the tallow tree. 
The tallow is a very valuable tree, 
as most of the candles in the country 
are made from it. The tallow is apt 
to soften in very warm weather; but 
nature, as in every thing, seems to 
have found a remedy. In the north-, 
western part of the empire are found 
gV$at quantities of a species of beetle, 
frpm which a substance very much re¬ 
sembling sparmaceti is obtained. By 
mixing a small proportion of this in 
the last dip of the caudles they are 
prevented from running. The trees 
seem to be self sown all over the coun¬ 
try, as they spring up in all waste 
places, and when given anything of 
a chance flourish. They often reach 
40 feet in hight. The leaf is heart 
shape, of a light green, and resembles 


our poplar at home. In the fall and 
winter, they change from light brown 
through all shades to blood red, giving 
a fine contrast with the surrounding 
foliage. The blossoms appear at the 
end of each twig in small bunches, in 
early summer; and the fruit follows. 
It is three lobed similar to the eastur- 
tion, but covered with a thin shuck, 
which opens when ripe, disclosing three 
white berries, which drop soon after. 
The berries are gathered, and thrown 
into a caldron partly filled with boiling 
water; and this white coat is melted 
off. It is then dipped out into pails, 
and while hot a bit of cord, is put in. 
When cold it is drawn out by the cord, 
and carried to market. 

Well, we were up in the morning; 
and as we were fairly in for the voyage, 
and could have more real quiet on the 
boat then ashore, where there was no 
decent place to stop, there was no use 
in grumbling, if it was Sunday. So on 
we went very slowly, except when in a 
rapid. As we were approaching one, 
says the pilot., “ Do you see that rock 
sticking up there?” “Yes.” “•Well, 
it is occupied by a very wicked devil, 
and any boat that comes near it, ho 
would dash in pieces! ” Well he might, 
if it got there without being broken, as 
it was some rods from any water. We 
directly came into the rush, and the 
pilot was so afraid of that devil that he 
ran against a rock on the other side, 
and stove a plank; but fortnnatefy it 
was a foot or more above water line. 
I concluded he had better keep an eye 
out for the devil alt round, especially 
in the opium pipe, as the wind got into 
the wrong quarter two or three times, 
so that they had to tie up, and take'a 
smoke to alter it. We got along very 
slowly; but in the middle of the after¬ 
noon we hove in sight of the wall of 
Yenping, and the temple of the God¬ 
dess of Mercy. The boat came to the 
shore at a little crowd, and a man 
jumped off, and commenced driving a 
stake. On enquiry, we found they 
were going to lay up for repairs, 
whereupon we and some others, con¬ 
cluded we would not, but packed up 
our traps, and started off to foot it 
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the doxology was sang, and Hii Yong Mi led 
in a prayer of thanksgiving to God. 

Bishop Kingsley then delivered a solemn 
and appropriate address to the Helpers and 
Student Helpers, which was translated by Dr. 
Maclay, who also read, at the Bishop’s request, 
the following appointments for the ensuing 
year:— 

FOOCHOW MISSION.— R. S. Maclay, 
Superintendent. Ching Sing Tong District, 
It. S. Maclay, Presiding Elder.—Ching Sing 
Tong Circuit, Li Yu Mi. Nga-k*aug Circuit, 
To be supplied.- Kan-chia Circuit, Ung Pck 
Sing. Min-chiang Circuit, Hii Yong Mi, Ting 
Neng Chiek. Ku-chcng Circuit, Hii Sing Mi- 
Yen-ping Circuit, To he supplied. Training 
School, It, S. Maclay. 

Tieng Ang Tong District, S. L. Baldwin, 
Presiding Elder.—Tieng Ang Tong Circuit, 
Hii P6 Mi. Hok-chiang Circuit, Sia Sek Ong. 
Ngu-cheng Circuit, Li Chd Mi. Kd-sang-ch'c 
Circuit, To be supplied. Ngii-k& Circuit, To 
be supplied. Kwang-wong Circuit, Ngu Siu 
Mi. Mission. Press, S. L. Baldwin. 

Hok iKG-ToNg Disteict, N. Sites, Presid¬ 
ing Elder.—Hok Ing Tong Circuit, Yek Ing 
Kwang. Hing-hwa Circuit, Ling Ching 
Ting, Ling Ching To. Sieng-iu Circuit, To 
he supplied. Hung-ting Circuit, Ling Ming 
Sang. Lam-yit Circuit, To be supplied. Bal¬ 
timore Female Seminary, N. Sites. 

KIUKIANG MISSION.— V. C. Hart, 
Superintendent. Kiukiang West, V. C- Hart, 
Tai Sew She. Kiukiang East, To be sup¬ 
plied. Woo-chuu and Row-chow, V. C. 
Hart, Foo Chun Tsui. 

PEKING MISSION.—L. N. Wheeler, 
Superintendent. Northern City, L. N ? 
"Wheeler. Southern City, H. H. Lowry. 
West Chihli, To be supplied. Hiini-lou, To 
he supplied. 

After singing, the closing prayers were of¬ 
fered by Rev. J. Macgownn, of Amoy, and 
Rev. Sia Sek Ong; and the benediction pro¬ 
nounced by Bishop Kingsley. 

The services during the evenings of the 
week were—a prayer meeting on Tuesday 
evening, the Annual Sermon by Rev. N. Sites 
on Wednesday evening, the missionary An¬ 
niversary on Thursday evening, the Bible 


Anniversary on Friday evening, and an Anti- 
Opium meeting on Saturday evening. Several 
very excellent speeches were made by the 
native brethren at these meetings. The 
speech of Rev. HU Sing Mi at the Anti- 
Opium meeting was pronounced by a visit¬ 
ing missionary the best he had heard on that 
subject during nineteen years’ experience 
in China. 

Bishop Kingsley’s two sermons in English 
on the two Sundays of his stay here were 
forcible and eloquent presentations of divine 
truth; and were greatly enjoyed by the au¬ 
diences which listened to them. lie loft 
Foochow on his way to India, on the 25th 
ultimo. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—In our January number, we notic¬ 
ed a Tunc Book iu Chinese Tonic Sol fa, 
compiled by Rev. C. Douglas, of Amoy. 
We have further received from him a 
small book which contains elementary 
lessons in the same system, and is in¬ 
tended to prepare the way in a gradu¬ 
al and easy manner for the deeper mys¬ 
teries that lie ahead. These lessons 
will he unvaluable to such of the Chi¬ 
nese as are desirous of learning the sys¬ 
tem. The transition from the scale to 
tunes is altogether too violent a one, 
especially for the Chinese, who have 
had no previous training in music. 
Such a book as the present was needed 
to familiarize the beginner, not only 
with the notes, hut also with the value 
of the various symbols employed to 
mark the time. Curwen’s system, winch 
Mr. D. has thus introduced, is admira¬ 
bly suited, by its very simplicity, for 
the Chinese. The difficulties are few, 
and that they can be mastered is prov- 
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ed by the fact that many of the natives 
have learned to sing by this method. 
The chief difficulty of course is the 
obtaining the true -pitch, in every case. 
This however may be modified some¬ 
what by the use of the tuning fork. 
We notice one incongruity in the ar¬ 
rangement. The preface is printed af¬ 
ter the Chinese style, but the lessonB 
according to the foreign method. Why 
should they be read from left to right, 
rather than from right to left ? 

By the adoption of the numerals Mr. 
D.’s books may be used in any part of 
China; and we heartily recommend 
them to such as are anxious to improve 
our church music. 

—Wanted, very seriously wanted, 
three copies of the July number of this 
paper for the current year. Any one 
who can supply us a copy will receive 
our thanks, and fifty cents besides. 

—We deeply regret that our valued 
contributor, T. Watters, Esq,, is oblig¬ 
ed to return to Great Britain very soon, 
on account of ill health; and that the 
continuation of his papers on Budhism 
must be postponed for the present. 

—Our notice of the last Report of 
the Hospital of the Wesleyan Mission at 
Hankow, and an article on the Hia-k‘ak 
aud Hakka tribes, by Rev. Charles Pit- 
on, are unavoidably deferred to our next 
number. 

—Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D. D., one 
of the editors of the New York Observer , 
spent the first week of November at 
Canton. He goes on to India, Europe, 
and then borne—being absent about a 
year. We regret that he did not take 
Foochow into his trip. 


[December, 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Peking. —Rev. L, N. Wheeler writes, Oct. 
2Gth:—“Bishop Kitigsley, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, recently spent 
a few days here. His brief association with 
the various missionaries was mutually pleas¬ 
ant and profitable. He left on the 21st inst. 
Rev. C. A. Stanley, of the A. B. C. F. M., 
has just passed through this city on bis way 
to Tientsin from Yi-cho, an interior town 
250 li to the west. He had been to the last 
mamed place with the intention of making 
it his place of residence, but the authorities 
had interfered, refusing to allow him pos¬ 
session of a house he had already rentedt 
The case will be referred to the governmen. 
through Dr. Williams. Mr. Gilbert Holcombe, 
of the A. B. C. F. M., left here to-day for 
America. Cause, ill health.” 

Chefoo. — Rev. H. Corbett writes, Oct. 
27th :—“ Rev. A. Williamson and fatuity 
expect to return to Scotland by the next 
French Mail. They hope to return within 
two years. A young man, Mr. Lilley, ar¬ 
rived here in July, to join Mr. Williamson in 
his work in connection with the National 
Bible Society of Scotland.—Rev. J. L. Nc- 
vius, D. D., has none to Hangchow, to take 
charge of a theological class for six mouths. 
His family remains at Tuugchow.” 

Mr. Corbett writes again, Nov. 15th:—- 
“ Rev. E. P. Capp, of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission, arrived here one week ago. 
His station is Tungchow. Rev. D. N. Eck- 
ard and wife, of the same Mission, arrived 
here yesterday. Their station is Chefoo.” 

Ngankxng. —On Sunday night news 
reached Kiukiang, from Chinkiang, per 
Glengyle , that the Protestant and Ro¬ 
man Catholic Missionaries at Gan King 
(capital of Gan Hwuy province) had 
had their premises and property totally 
destroyed, and that the Missionaries 
themselves had escaped only with their 
lives. 

Yesterday the Rev. Mr. Meadows 
and family, and the Rev. Mr. William¬ 
son, reached Kiukiang, and confirmed 
the news received on the 7th instant, 
so far as the Protestaut Missionaries 
are concerned. 

It appears that on the 3rd inst- the 
premises of the China Inland Mission, 
situated inside the city of Gan King, 
were pillaged aud destroyed by a mob, 
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BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN) CHINA, AS 
A MEANS OF EVANGELIZATION. 


BY REV. M. J. KNOWLTON. 


The question of Bible distribution as 
a means of evangelization appears to 
be nn open one. Its true place and 
limits need to be more clearly defined. 

The friends of missions at home 
have, it appears to me, overrated the 
mere circulation of Scriptures, without 
the living expositor, and without note 
or comment, as a means of evangeliza¬ 
tion. “ The giving of the work of God 
to heathen nations, printed in their own 
language,” is a glorious theme upon 
which anniversary speech-makers may 
display their eloquence, and they can¬ 
not fail to touch a tender chord in the 
breast of every lover of the Bible. 
Men will often empty tbeir pockets into 
the treasury of the Bible Society, when 
they will give little or nothing to aid 
other departments of missionary labor. 
They appear not unfrequently to enter¬ 
tain the idea that a heathen nation may 
be evangelized by freely scattering Bi¬ 
bles throughout its length and breadth, 
whether they are understood when 
read, or read at all or not j just as 
though there was a kind of converting 
and saving virtue spontaneously giveu 
off by the Bible, like the healing effica¬ 
cy from the hem of Jesus’ garment. 

The “ Word of God ” is a u sword,” 
but what execution will a sword do 
while it remains in the scabbard ? The 
sword must be drawn forth from its 
sheath, and be wielded by a powerful 
arm; theu its fearful power will be felt. 
So the Bible must be read, and studied, 
and unrlersiond ; it must be wielded by 
the Spirit, and be brought to bear 
upon the heart and conscience; then it 
is that the Word of God becomes “quick 


8 . 


and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” 

WKat then is the relation that Bible 
distribution has to the work of evangel¬ 
ization ; or in other words, what is 
the true place that Bible distribution 
holds in evangelizing the Chinese? 

i. Can the Chinese be evangelized 
by Bible distribution alone? 

Probably there are none who would 
answer this question in the affirmative. 
The fact that so few comparatively of 
the Chinese can read, and so few of 
those who can read are willing to 
read the Christian Scriptures; and the 
fact too, that so few of those who can 
and are willing to read, can understand 
the meaning of the sacred writers; 
these considerations, to say nothing of 
others, render it evident that the mere 
circulating of the printed Word is quite 
inadequate to convert this people. I 
know it is sometimes said that “the 
Chinese are a reading people.” But 
my observation convinces me that such 
an assertion is far from the truth. Not 
one in a hundred of the men, I believe, 
can read and understand a vimg-le or 
classic book, while as a rule the women 
are universally ignorant of letter's. None 
of the laboring classes, as a general 
rule, can read understandingly a book 
written in the classic style; and the in¬ 
stances are rare where merchants even 
can read such books. They may par¬ 
rot-like read the characters fluently, out 
the method of teaching in Chinese 
schools is so defective that they have 
never learned the meaning of the char¬ 
acters. Even many so called literary- 
men, who perhaps teach school, and at¬ 
tend examinations, can derive no more 
than a smattering idea of what is treat¬ 
ed in any xrimg-le book. Nor are those 
who can read fond of reading. Occa¬ 
sionally a tradesman may be seen with 
a novel or an almanac in his hand, but 
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usually he prefers to sit vacantly gazing 
at tbe passers by in the street. Even 
literary men, so far as nay observation 
goes, generally are not fond of reading. 
There is little inducement; no news¬ 
papers, very seldom a new book; and 
they are too indolent to read, preferring 
to while away their time in smoking 
and talking. Much less are they inclin¬ 
ed to read carefully the “ barbarian ” 
Christian books. Their views coincide 
with the words of some literary men in 
Shantung—“We have seen your books, 
and neither desire nor approve them. 
In the instructions of our sage we have 
sufficient, and they are far superior to 
any foreign doctrines you can bring.” 
No, China cannot be evangelized by 
Bible distribution alone. 

2. Nov can Bible distribution take 
the first place in evangelization* 

Christ has established the oral preach¬ 
ing of the gospel as the grand means 
for evangelizing the nations. God has 
determined 44 by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 
The great Head of the church knew 
that the great mass of mankind would 
not be able to read, and he adapted 
the mode by which the gospel is to be 
promoted, and the nations converted 
to God, to the condition of the world 
as it would be found. Hence the great 
commission was, “ Go, preach Ike gospel 
to every creature, teaching them,” cfcc. 
The gospel is made available to the 
ignorant. 44 The poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” It is not con¬ 
fined to the wise and learned ; it does 
not call 44 many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many no¬ 
ble.” According to the divine plan, 
the gospel is to be promoted by bring¬ 
ing human mind to bear on mind, heart 
upon heart, and by proclaiming it with 
the living voice “in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” and 
by enforcing it by a holy example and 
deeds of love. It is to be proclaimed 
in language more simple, more flexi¬ 
ble, more persuasive, than the language 
of books. It is to be proclaimed, as 
on the day of Pentecost, in the collo¬ 
quial tongue of every tribe and people ; 
and, as did our Saviour, in using local 
famxliai- illustrations to explain and en¬ 


force the great truths of revelation. 
Thus tbe divine plan has made the 
proclamation of the gospel by the liv¬ 
ing preacher, the first and grand means 
for evangelization. And how wisely 
is this plan adapted to the circum¬ 
stances ; especially is it adapted to the 
condition of the Chinese. 

3. What then is the true position 
that Bible distribution should have 
in the work of evangelization among 
the Chinese? The true answer to this 
question appears to be this, that it 
should be avxilictry to the work of 
preaching the gospel. 

But the inquiry arises, should the 
Bible precede the living preacher ? In 
my opinion, it cannot to any great 
advantage. There has been a vast 
amount of Bible distribution in China, 
but the results have been very meagre. 
For instance, on the island of Chusan, 
where we have a church of over 40 
members, books and Bibles were dis¬ 
tributed as early as 1835, and from 
time to time since there have been ex¬ 
tensive distributions of Scriptures 
throughout the island; but we have 
never received a convert there who 
traced his conversion either directly or 
indirectly to the reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures or tracts. The women used 
them extensively for keeping their 
silk-thread and scrap-work. At Shang¬ 
hai it has been ascertained that the 
Scriptures and tracts distributed are 
gathered up in great quantities and 
burned with other waste paper, by 
the benevolent society for preventing 
the desecration of lettered paper. 

A few conversions of Chinese from 
reading the Bible have been reported, 
but such cases are exceedingly rare, I 
believe. The argument that one case 
of real conversion from the reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures, amply repays for 
all the expense and labor of preparing 
and circulating them is fallacious. While 
it is true that one soul is worth more 
than all the world, yet if the same 
amount of labor and expense put forth 
in another direction will result in the 
conversion and salvation of ten or five, 
or even two souls instead of one, the 
argument falls to the ground. 
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Still I do not maintain that the Bible 
should in no case precede the living 
preacher. It may be introductory to 
the preacher. But the distribution of 
Bibles should evidently be done with 
cautious discrimination, to those who 
can read, and who will pay for them; 
and they should be followed as soon as 
possible by the living preacher, to ex¬ 
plain and enforce the truths they con¬ 
tain. But, as said before, the advantage 
of previous distribution will be small. 

The true place for Bible distribution, 

I believe, is in connection with the preach¬ 
er. The foreign missionary, or native 
preacher, or still better both together, 
should take the Sacred Scriptures with 
them, explain their origin, their divine 
authority, and unfold and make plain 
the great and glorious truths which 
they contain; then they should dispose 
of them to those who manifest a desire 
and ability to read, and are willing to 
pay for them. Every preacher should 
constantly refer to the Bible as the 
Word of God, and as his authority for 
all bis teachings. Preaching and Bi¬ 
ble distribution should go together. 
Wherever there is a mission station, 
the Scriptures should, of course, be dis¬ 
tributed to all who will read them. 
And wherever missionaries or native 
preachers make tours for preaching, the 
Sacred Scriptures should be an invariable 
accompaniment. 

4. Another question arises in con¬ 
nection with this subject—viz., what 
versions t whether classical or colloquial, 
should be circulated ? 

It is evident that the acquirements 
and tastes of the literary class demand 
the best classical versions that can be 
prepared for tbeir use. 

But the mass of readers cannot un¬ 
derstand the vung-le or classic style. 
For these, colloquial versions must be 
circulated—either versions of the col¬ 
loquial language of each prefecture, or 
a colloquial mandarin version, like that 
now being prepared at Peking. I pre¬ 
fer the colloquial maudarin, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons :—It is easily understood 
by all who have sufficient knowledge 
of the character to read any book; it ; 
may be circulated and read everywhere 


throughout the empire; thns nniformity 
would be secured, and an immense 
amount of labor and expense would be 
saved; for if colloquial versions are 
prepared for each fit, as many versions 
would be required as there are depart¬ 
ments in the empire, or about 380. 

The standard works for the use of 
the great mass of Roman Catholic con¬ 
verts in China arc in mandarin, the 
same versions being used throughout 
the empire. No doubt they have found 
it a feasible and advantageous plan. 

For females and those not acquainted 
with the character, colloquial versions 
may be prepared in Roman letters, or 
phonographic characters, which will be 
much easier to learn than the common 
Chinese written language. This has 
been accomplished with success at 
Ningpo and Shanghai, and perhaps at 
some other ports. 

5. There is also another question 
intimately connected with this subject, 
that demands a moment’s notice—viz., 
ought Bible colporteurs to be employed 
in China? No doubt they should be 
employed. Still, I would not employ 
them solely for the work of distribu¬ 
tion, but rather in the character of Bi- 
ble-readers, to accompany distribution 
with reading, explanation, and exhorta¬ 
tion. Such laborers, male and female, 
may do a great and glorious work in 
China, as they have done in Europe 
and America. Suitable laborers, in 
much greater numbers than hitherto 
have been employed, should be sought 
out among our native members, and 
should be instructed and trained for 
that employment. 

Ningpo, November, 1869. 


ON NATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The position that missionaries occupy in 
this empire is intended, in the very nature of 
things, to be only of a temporary character. 
They have come here to accomplish a work 
■which in the first instance must be performed 
by men who have been trained in Christian 
lands. Truths have to be proclaimed of 
which the Chinese people are naturally pro- 
] fouridly ignorant; and if ever the nation’s 
' heart is to be touched, it must be though the 
medium of the foreign teacher. In carrying 
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out tbis duty, the missionary becomes con¬ 
scious of the enormous difficulties with which 
he has to contend. Many of these ore owing 
to the simple fact that he is a foreigner. He 
finds himself in contact with a state of 
things totally the reverse of what he has been 
accustomed to. The modes of thought, the 
religious feelings and prejudices, which have 
been growing- up through long centuries, are 
so thoroughly different from anything that 
is experienced in the West, that but few in 
the snort years of missionary life have been 
able to grapple with them, or so to approx¬ 
imate to the Chinese stand-point, as to able 
to look at them from their point of view. 
The intricacies of the Chinese mind present 
difficulties, in the unravelling of which few 
can boast of many victories. Vice and wrong 
have had so long a time to mature in, that 
just like the roots of the banyan trees that 
we see curled up into a thousand fantastic 
forms, so these have wound themselves in 
and out of the Chinese nature, and assumed 
such strange unlooked for developments, that 
-we, who have been brought up amid a purer 
moral atmosphere, are astonished at the 
numberless twists in Chinese human nature. 
The missionaries as a body, in spite of all 
their knowledge and experience, have .not 
advanced as yet very far beyond the mere 
threshold of Chinese life—for it is a fact 
which even the oldest of them will confess, 
that with reference to many of the customs, 
and more especially the superstiturns and relig¬ 
ious ceremonies in which the beliefs of -the 
people are embodied, there is much that they 
have never yet explored, but which still re¬ 
mains a veritable terra incognita. This im¬ 
perfect state of tilings, which must ever be 
the experience of foreigners, shows the need 
there is that men taken from the people, 
who know the ins and outs of the Chinese 
mind, who stand upon the same level of ex¬ 
perience and knowledge as they, shall be 
entrusted with the work. The needs of this 
great empire—the necessarily imperfect 
character of a foreign agency— the impossibil¬ 
ity that the West can forever bear the bur¬ 
den which it must assume for the present— 
all point to the necessity that just as in other 
countries where Christianity was introduced 
from without, so here in China, the native 
element shall gradually supplant the foreign, 
and duties be undertaken by it which can 
never be so effectually performed by any 
other. Our great aim therefore ought to he 
to develop the life and the resources of our 
churches in such a way that the idea of self- 
support, and the duties connected with it, 
shall not be allowed to stand in the back¬ 
ground. Our members must be educated 
that these, just as much as any other Chris¬ 
tian duties, belong to the province of the 


church, and form a constituent part in any 
future progress it may make. Missionaries 
in early days, from the' very circumstances in 
which they were placed, did not press this 
subject very strongly on the first converts. 
The other day, at ti meeting called to discuss 
this question, I heard two missionaries who 
have been long in China confess that they had 
made a mistake in not bringing it prominent¬ 
ly before the native Christians. Absolute 
freedom from all responsibility in contribut¬ 
ing towards church expenses is attended, not 
simply with many negative, but also many 
positive, evils. To the Chinese mind there 
arc so many attractions connected with a 
liberal supply of money, that few can resist 
these temptations. Money is the source of 
power, influence, &c. Christianity thus be¬ 
comes the golden avenue by which much 
that would be hopelessly beyond their reach 
may be obtained. Now, a free use of money 
drawn from foreign sources nmy build up a 
church which to all appearance may have a 
flourishing aspect, and which may present 
every sign of stability and strength; but let 
the stream of money be stopped, and the 
zeal of many a one will begin to lag, and 
the foundations which seemed so strong will 
begin to totter. The graces which adorn the 
Christian character must he the result of a 
growth from within ; and just as a faith in 
Christ must be exercised by the individual 
himself, so the duty of benevolence cannot 
long be performed by proxy without injuring 
the spiritual life of the man. 

Now, whatever special difficulties may have 
existed in the first establishment of missions 
in Chino, these have to a certain extent dis¬ 
appeared. There is more security—there is 
less violent persecution, excepting in particu¬ 
lar localities—and the number of members is 
of course vastly increased. Many of the 
early difficulties attendant upon a belief in 
Christianity have been either entirely remov¬ 
ed, or so far modified that they have lost a 
great deal of their force. When in the present 
day the native Christians are excused from 
taking their share in the duty of contribution, 
it must be from ignorance of the Jorge ex¬ 
tent to which the Chinese have been ac¬ 
customed to contribute towards the ceremo¬ 
nies and superstitions in existence in tin's 
empire. Any one who has observed with any 
degree of care the great number of festivals 
—the endless ceremonies that abound for 
every phase of life, whether of. joy or sorrow 
—the great monastic establishments, and the 
numerous temples with tlioir priests, and at¬ 
tendants—must have felt that the expenses 
connected with all such must he enormous. 
It ooeured to me, in thinking on this sub¬ 
ject, that a thorough investigation of it 
would reveal many facts which would give 
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us not only a better idea of the hold 
that idolatry has grained upon this people, 
but would also enable us to take firmer 
ground in any appeals that we might have to 
niake to the native Christians on the duty of 
increased liberality. When I first began my 
enquiries, I found it impossible to get any 
definite information as to the average amount 
that any individual expended yearly for re¬ 
ligious purposes. The sums given are spread 
owr a large surface of time; and as no one 
keeps a regular account of them, few have 
any conception of how much they actually 
do give. I then determined upon the plan 
of drawing up a table of the various occa¬ 
sions in each month when offerings are made, 
and of obtaining from reliable persons the 
average sums expended on each. By this 
arrangement all ray difficulties spendily van¬ 
ished, 0 and I was at once introduced to a 
vast system of expenditure, which far ex¬ 
ceeded any conception that I had previously 
formed. The examples I have given in my 
tables are no exceptional ones, but may fair¬ 
ly be considered as bond Jide representatives 
of the class to which each belongs. I have 
had these tables by me for months, and have 
taken every opportunity of testing their ac¬ 
curacy. Every one whom I have questioned 
has agreed that the sums I have there put 
down are such as are being continually ex¬ 
pended by his countrymen. Nos. 1 and 2 
were obtained for me by a Chinese friend on 
■whosejudgment I could rely; the remaining 
eight I got by personal inquiry. In examin¬ 
ing the various sums that I have given under 
each head, one fact must be taken into con¬ 
sideration, which will somewhat reduce the 
amount actually expended on idolatry. The 
food which is brought as offerings to the 
idols or the spirits is afterwards taken home 
and eaten by the offerers, so that the ordina¬ 
ry household expenditure will of course be 
saved on this occasions. Each person can 
investigate for himself how much ought to 
be deducted on this account from the sum 
total. It must be remembered here that 
the list I have given by no means includes 
all the sums that are given on all occasions 
during the year. There are many incidental 
and extraordinary items which cannot be 
brought within any classification, because they 
depend entirely upon accidental circumstances 
for their existence. What I have given 
are the regular and almost necessary outlays 
which the system of idolatry demands from 
every one within its influence. No. 3 is a re¬ 
markable instance of the tremendous hold 
that custom and a desire to save one’s re¬ 
spectability have over these Chinese. Before 
the nuiu became a Christian, he was an idol 
carver, and used to earn the large sum of 
forty dollars a month, llis very trade had 


given him a contempt for idols ; and whilst 
he had not the remotest faith in their power 
to save, in order to be able to stand as well 
as his neighbours, he gave over twenty thou¬ 
sand cash p year to what he believed to be 
utterly false. If this be so in his case, what 
must be the amount given by men in his posi¬ 
tion, where belief and superstition are both 
active forces to draw out their resources ? 
Our enquirers should have the idea strong¬ 
ly impressed upon them that a change of 
faith by no means relieves them of the re¬ 
sponsibility of giving. They have been edu¬ 
cated all their life to give—the poorest, as 
well as the richest—so that there is no new 
lesson to be learned by them in this respect. 
What is needed is, that the stream of their 
benevolence should be diverted into other 
and purer channels, instead of being allowed 
to dry up and disappear the moment they 
enter the church. Many become Christians 
with radically wrong conceptions of their 
duty on this point. I have frequently heard 
native preachers, when addressing audiences, 
urge as an Inducement to believe in Christ, 
that it is cheaper to be a Christian than to be 
a heathen. Truly it is cheaper, if the liue 
that divides between idolatry and Christian¬ 
ity be the one which, when once passed over, 
marks the boundary between extensive giving 
and often absolute withholding. Let men be 
made to feel in coming into the church, 
that whilst superstition and a false faith are 
no longer to act as motives to draw out 
their contributions, a stronger power, even 
the love of Christ; comes into operation, 
which shall constrain that no less a sacrifice 
shall be made for the truth than was before 
made'for error. Until tills spirit has been 
imbibed by our members, the possibility of 
self-support will still be removed far ahead 
into the future, and all the evils necessarily 
connected, with a forced growth from with¬ 
out be perpetuated. 

It may be well to mention, that possibly 
some of the festivals mentioned in the list 
may not be observed in every locality. It 
will be found, however, that whilst some may 
have to be omitted on this account, their 
place will have to be filled by others peculiar 
to special districts, but which do not exist 
where these statistics were obtained. The 
numerals at the head of each column refer 
to the month and day of the month. 

A Missionary. 
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machinery for which lias arrived recently 
from Europe, and the remainder has been 
made at the Arsenal. 

There are four slips for shipbuilding, 
residences for the Director ana foreign 
teachers, go-downs, buildings for tie foreign 
and Chinese laborers, &c. 

When Mr. Giquel returned from Europe 
in Oct. 1867, he brought with him only a 
few carpenters and two blacksmiths. The 
remainder came in April, 1868. Provisional 
workshops were then commenced, and were 
in working order by the 1st of Sept. Since 
then they nave had to make all their tools— 
the forges making near all the carpenters’ 
tools, and the foundry the iron boxes for 
moulds, and much of the material for the 
other shops, besides an iron rolling machine, 
capable of rolling plates an inch thick. 

The first transport wa3 launched on the 
10th of June last. It is called the “Wan- 
nien-tsing.” Its length on the surface of 
the water is 228 feet, and on deck 284 feet 
— depth at the middle beam. 17? feet — 
average draught, 18 feet. Thi< is the vessel 
which'cnllcd m at your port on her way up 
to Tientsin, where she was inspected by 
Chung How, the Superintendent of Trade 
for the three northern ports. He was deput¬ 
ed by the Emperor to examine the vessel. 
Word has just reached here that Chung How 
has declared her entirely satisfactory, ami 
that the Emperor has approved thfe report, 
and given his sanction to the name she bears, 
which is that of the ruling dynasty. 

On Monday last, the 6th inst., a gunboat 
was launched from the Arsenal—the foreign 
residents of Pagoda Anchorage, and a large 
number of Chinese, being in attendance. The 
system adopted for the launch was the same 
as that used for the transport—two chocks 
supporting the ship’s sides, and sliding on 
longitudinal beams well greased, running 
from the blocks down to the launching pier. 
It answered very well. At half-past 12, the 
last posts having been removed from the 
ship's sides, and the key let off with a saw, 
she went away very smoothly, and took pos¬ 
session of her new field. It is needless to 
mention that crackers, guns and matchlocks 
were fired off in superabundance—these be¬ 
ing necessary to a proper observance of such 
an occasion, according to Chinese ideas. The 
dimensions of the vessel are as follows:— 
Length, 183 feet; breadth, 22 feet; draught 
of water aft, 9 feet; do. forward,- 6} feet. 
She will carry one 50 pounder rifled gun, 
and two smaller ones. Her engine is com¬ 
pletely set up, and is now being tried. Her 
masts aud boats are also ready, as are her 
fittings generally; and it is expected that her 
trial trip will be made a fortnight hence. 


Her construction has occupied eight months, 
working time. The name given to the new 

gunboat is Mei-yun. Mei-chow 

m w, a seaport of Fookien, is the birth¬ 
place of the Tien-how who is 

now supposed to reside in the clouds of Mci 
—hence the name of- “ Mei-yun.” 

At 8 A. M. of the same day, the keel of 
the third vessel, with bow and stern posts, 
was laid upon the blocks. She is to be pre¬ 
cisely similar to the gunboat just launched. 
Her frame is all ready, and has only to be 
mounted up. The Imperial Commissioner 
and his suite went through the usual adora¬ 
tions, addressed to the T'ien-how, the god¬ 
dess of Fookien. 

Further shipbuilding will now be suspend¬ 
ed until the permanent buildings are com¬ 
pleted. The new workshops, soon to be fin¬ 
ished are 262 feet long, by 66 feet wide, 
with small sections 83 feet wide at each ex¬ 
tremity. They are built of brick, partly 
brought from Amoy, and partly made here. 
The interior wood work is of hard wood 
brought from Singapore. The iron pillars 
supporting the room were cast at the found¬ 
ry here. 

There are employed in the Arsenal 500 
Chinese carpenters, 500 iron smiths, and 500 
coolies. When extra assistance is required 
about the works, 500 soldiers are detailed 
from the camp near by; and 120 Chinese 
sailors are also in service. The Chinese of¬ 
ficial staff is composed of one Imperial Com¬ 
missioner (Shen), a Committee of four man¬ 
darins of high rank, a number of Secretaries, 
&c. There is also a Supervisory Committee, 
consisting of the Viceroy, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Tartar General, the Ex-Vice¬ 
roy Tso, and the Imperial Commissioner, 
through whom all reports are sent to the 
Throne. The average expenditure of the 
Arsenal is 50,000 taels per month, which, to 
insure promptness of payment, is paid origin¬ 
ally from the customs revenue; but is re¬ 
aid by the provinces of Kwangtung, Cheh- 
iang and Fookien—10,000 taels from each, 
of the former, and 30,000 from the latter. 
When the permanent buildings are all com¬ 
pleted, next year, the Director expects to 
furnish three ships and three engines every 
year. A splendid slip, bought in France, is 
now being put together, on which ships are 
to be hauled broadside, and which will be 
able to take in ships of 3,000 tons. 

When I visited the English school a reci¬ 
tation in grammar was going on; which in¬ 
volved the nice distinctions of the personal 
pronoun in its different numbers and genders. 
Mr. Carroll’s method is well calculated to 
sharpen up the ideas of the Chinese lads. £ 
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looked over the writing books of the boys, 
and their examples in algebra and geometry; 
and was surprised at their rapid advancement. 
Mr. Chan Laisun, of Shanghai, did most ex¬ 
cellent service in the preliminary training of 
these boya. In this school, the boys are all 
from Foochow. The best scholar is a pro¬ 
fessing Christian, and a graduate of the M. 
E. Mission school. One of the monitors is 
also a Christian, and a graduate of the school 
of the American Board Mission. An inci¬ 
dent occurred in this school not long since 
which is worth mentioning. Mr. Carroll re¬ 
quested the boys each to write an English 
composition, selecting the theme themselves. 
One wrote about as follow : “ The foreign 

teachers have come here to instruct us in 
foreign languages. The object is to enable 
us to understand naval tactics, and become 
prepared to command the gunboats. When 
the gunboats are finished and equipped, and 
we are able to command them, — then we 
shall be able to dispense with the foreigners!" 

Tn the navigation school of Mr. Swainson 
I saw some pretty hard problems on the 
blackboard, which had been given to the 
pupils as their morning work. They were 
working away at them—some with counten¬ 
ances betokening success, others apparently 
quite in despair. Mr. Swainson drills all the 
pupils, both of this school and Mr. Carroll's, 
!n foreign tactics, at 6 A. M. every day. The 
pupils in this school are from Hongkong, 
Singapore and Penang. 

In the chronometer school, I saw a brass 
axiometer about to be silver-plated, and 
some delicately made watch hands just be¬ 
ing finished by some of the Chinese work¬ 
men. The blacksmith shop presented a 
scene of great activity, with its numerous 
forges in full blast, and its scores of work¬ 
men busily employed. 

One of the most pleasing things connected 
with my visit was a view of the night school 
in full session. Here were 104 Chinese ap¬ 
prentices, giving an hour and a half each 
evening to toe study of the French language. 
It sounded oddly enough to be addressed in 
French by young Chiuese. I took a few 
of the boys at random, and asked them the 
names of various objects. My questions were 
in the Foochow dialect, and their answers in 
French. They seemed to be doing well, and 
certainly manifested the greatest animation 
and zeal in their studies. The principal book 
used is a translation in French of the “Circle 
of Knowledge” published at the London 
Mission Press, Hongkong. I could not help 
thin king that for practical use in years to 
come these boys might far better be learning 
English; but while iu the Arsenal, under 
French instructors, of course the French 
language is what they most need. The school 


was presided over by the foreman of the 
blacksmith shop, as rosy, good-natured and 
genial a man as one would be likely to find 
anywhere. There are about 20 under teachers, 
workmen from various shops—all of whom 
seem to have had a good primary education 
in France. 

Mr. G-iquel gave me every facility for ex¬ 
amining the various departments of the Arse¬ 
nal, and kindly furnished information in re¬ 
gard to all points upon which I required it. 
I imagine that he frequently has bis hands 
full in managing the concern, especially 
when foreigners and Chinese disagree with 
each other. But from what I saw and heard, 
I conclude that his management is popular 
and successful. The Imperial Commissioner, 
Shea, is a native of this province, one of the 
most enlightened of the high mandarins, and 
most earnest in the prosecution of the Arse¬ 
nal work. He is invested with high 
powers, and not long ago tried, convicted and 
executed a cooly for stealing bras3—all with¬ 
in the space of half an hour. 

Foochow, Dec. 10th, 1869. 


THE HIA-K f AH IN THE CHEKIAN G 
PROVINCE, AND THE HAKKA IN 
THE CANTON PROVINCE. 


BY REV. CHARLES BITON. 


In the number for April last of this 
periodical, the Rev. Mr. Knowlton 
gives an account of a visit to a mount¬ 
ain tribe of the Chekiang province, in 
the coarse of which he says, that not¬ 
withstanding their coming from 
and the similarity of their name, Hia- 
with the name of “the Hongkong 
people called Hakka ' 1 “ it is probable 
the two tribes bear no relation to each 
other.” 

But after reading this account, I am 
much inclined to come to a contrary 
conclusion. 

The people say themselves that they 
came from in the Canton prov¬ 

ince. Now there are but Punti and 
Hakka living in this district; if the Hia- 
k'ah are not Hakka, they would neces¬ 
sarily be Punti; but the description 
which Mr. K. gives of the women of the 
tribe he has visited reminds only of a 
Hakka woman, and has no resemblance 
at all to a Punti female. 
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The Hia-k l ah women ia Chekiang, 
says Mr. K., have (l) large feet, (2) 
wear a sash of tape tied about the 
waist, (3) work in the field, and carry 
burdens. Now these peculiarities are, 
in all the districts where the Hakka 
and the Punti are living together, the 
distinctive characteristics of the Hakka 
female. The Punti women have small 
feet, cannot do any rough work, and 
laugh therefore at the Hakka women 
for their being compelled to do so. The 
Hakka women gird their waists with the 
long band of their fH # Wn as in 
St or with the £ ^ as in 

whilst the Punti women never 
wear a girdle. The description of the 
silver ornaments in their ears, having 
the shape of a trumpet, corresponds ex¬ 
actly with the earring as it is worn ex¬ 
clusively by the Hakka women of 

while the Punti women wear two 
rings interlaced; and the description of 
the agrees strictly with the J||. ^ 
worn by the Hakka girls on their mar¬ 
riage or other festive occasions. Had 
Mr. K. told us whether the band bound 
around the head of the Hia-k^ah wo¬ 
men was a long or a shorter one, it 
would have helped yet more toward 
their identification, as the Punti women 
wear a longer, and the Hakka women 
a shorter one. 

The object of worship of the Hia- 
k'-ah points equally to their identity with 
the Hakka. Everywhere where the 
Hakka are mixed up with the Punti, 
they are considered as intruders, and 
have very often no share in the local 
idol, and must therefore satisfy them¬ 
selves with worshipping their ancestors, 
which they do, in want of a proper au- 
cestral hall, in the following way: They 
write the name of their ancestor on a 
paper, burn it with some ceremonies, 
and put the ashes in a little bag, which 
they haug up iu the hall or some other 
part of the house, and there burn in¬ 
cense; and this they call There¬ 

fore I am sometimes asked by people 
whether the Christians have # j/c. 


or to prove their earnest desire to be¬ 
come Christians, they put away their 

$ 

The incident of the sweet potatoes 
reminds equally strikingly of the Hak¬ 
ka people. I am very often, in vis¬ 
iting the people in their homes, pre¬ 
sented by the mistress of the house 
with sweet potatoes, and I am in fact 
so much accustomed to it, that I don’t 
mind their “ not very clean and delicate 
fingers,” and can eat them with not 
only an “apparent” but areal gusto. 

But how will the term of Hia-k*ah, 
which is their local denomination, be 
accounted for? I think that the name 
arose just as the denomination of the 
Hoklo people among the Hakka. They 
calhtbe Hoklo whilst the Hok- 

lo call themselves jjj|| as being 
originally from jjj|| £j|| • but they pro¬ 
nounce (fig just as the Hakka pronounce 
and the latter write therefore this 
character instead. I think that some¬ 
body equally acquainted with the Hak¬ 
ka and the Ningpo dialects could trace 
a similar origin of the denomination 
“ Hid-ft-ah” 

But if this tribe are really Hakka, 
how did they get to Chekiang ? I ven¬ 
ture to say that they have been driven 
away by the Punti, just as some years 
ago thousands of this people went to 
Hongkong, having been driven by the 
Punti from j^£ , a district in the 
south-west of the Canton province. As 
these got a steamer to take them to 
Hongkong, so the Hia-k l ah may have 
got a junk which took them to Che¬ 
kiang. 

If, after all I have said, any doubt 
remains about the origin of this tribe, 
it would be very easy to settle the 
question by taking some specimens of 
their colloquial, which Mr. K. tells us 
is not understood by their neighbours, 
and comparing them with the Hakka 
dialect, as it has some very striking 
particularities. 

For instance they say sNgAi (=in 
sound to ) for u I.” 
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POSITIVISM. 


BY REV. M. J. KSOWLTON. 


Ar Positivists contemn all missionary 
operations as being “ wasted efforts to 
replace one superstition with another,” 
perhaps the accompanying article cut 
from the North China Daily News, if 
you have space for it in the Recorder, 
in ay be read with some interest by 
missionaries. 

The foot-note by the editor calls for 
some notice. He asserts that “ Comte 
went mad after his wife’s death, and 
stultified his original principles,” thus 
intimating that Comte’s “ Religion of 
Humanity” was the result of his in¬ 
sanity. kut what are the facts? In 
1824 and 1825 Comte first propounded 
some of the principles of his philosophy, 
in a senes of essays published in the 
Producteur. In 1825 ne was united to 
his first wife, though such was his in¬ 
tense hatred to Christianity that he 
would not have his marriage soleroniz-' 
ed with any religious ceremony. Ear¬ 
ly in 1826, Comte commenced a course j 
of “ seventy-two lectures,” (as he an¬ 
nounced it,) on his System of Philoso¬ 
phy, before a select audience. After 
the third lecture, in April, 1826, he was 
seized with an acute attack of insanity, 
which continued several months. As 
soon as his malady abated, and he felt 
himself able, he proceeded to the pros¬ 
ecution of his great task; and in 1830 
he published the first volume of the 
Course of Positive Philosophy. The 
sixth volume, completing the series, 
appeared in 1842. This year he sepa¬ 
rated from his first wife, with whom 
for years he had “ quarreled frequently 
and violently.” In 1844 he met with 
Madam Clotilde de Vaux, whose hus¬ 
band had been sentenced to the galleys 
for life- The effect was like that of a 
southern June breeze coming in con¬ 
tact with an iceberg. The frigid old 
philosopher began to melt. For twen¬ 
ty years he had confined his mind rigid¬ 
ly to mathematical formularies and 
strictly scientific deductions. Every 
thing in the universe that could not be 
put into the hopper of his mathematical 


and scientific tread-mill, and be ground 
out to his satisfaction, was dogmatical¬ 
ly ignored as unworthy of notice, or 
even as actually not having an exist¬ 
ence. Thus he discarded the existence 
of operating forces in the natural world, 
and active spirits in the moral. So far 
did he carry this hallucination—this 
great fallacy that physical science em¬ 
braces everything, which runs through 
his whole system—that he could look 
abroad upon the earth, and up to the 
heavens, and unblusbingly say with 
“ the fool,” “ No God.” Love, senti¬ 
ment, spirituality, devotion, religion, 
all not being subject to scientific and 
and mathematical laws, were discard¬ 
ed. But the lovely and “spirituel” 
Clotilde awakened feelings and senti¬ 
ments in his frosty and shriveled soul 
that he had not “dreamed of in his 
philosophy.” These were deepened 
and greatly intensified by the death of 
the object of his affection, after he had 
enjoyed her society but one brief year. 
“ It is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous,” The philosophic atheist 
is now a devoted idolater. The haugh¬ 
ty rejecter of all religions is now a 
religious devotee. This was very nat¬ 
ural ; the very nature of the soul de¬ 
mands an object of worship—a religion. 
M. Comte’s newdy awakened sentiment 
broke the bars of his narrow and de¬ 
fective philosophy. But there is no 
proof that he “ went mad after his 
wife’s death.” His madness, as we have 
seen, occurred 19 years before her 
death, and four years before the pub¬ 
lication of the 1st vol. of his Positive 
Philosophy, while in the very midst of 
the mental throes that originated, elab¬ 
orated, and gave form to his system. 
The only circumstance that seemed to 
give countenance to the charge of in¬ 
sanity after his wife’s death was the 
penning of certain angry expressions 
in a letter to Mr. J. S. Mill, because 
the pecuniary aid kindly secured by 
Mr. Mill for his support during one 
year was not continued to him. But 
this could not consistently be construed 
into a proof of any new attack of mad¬ 
ness; for it is notorious that from his 
youth he had violently quarrelled with 
every one with whom he came into in- 
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tiroate contact—with his parents* his 
wife, with Casiwir Perier when he had 
been his private secretary but three 
weeks, with Saint Simon to whom he 
was greatly indebted for the early 
moulding of his philosophic views, with 
his literary associates, and with the 
Ecole Polytechnique, from which he 
was finally dismissed, and thus lost his 
means of living. 

If any disadvantage arose from his. 
malady, the Course of Positive Philoso¬ 
phy, written immediately after bis at¬ 
tack, had the full effect of it; while 
his Religion of Humanity was written 
long after, and constituted the work of 
the mature powers of his mind, as well 
as the grand result of his whole scheme. 

Again, it is asserted that M Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity has no followers 
in England.” To refute this assertion,, 
it is sufficient to name Dr. Bridges and 
Mr. Richard Congreve, who adopt the 
whole system, including the Religion 
of Humanity; and even Mr. Geo. H, 
Lewes admits that the “ transition,” 
to religion, “ was inevitable,” and that 
the system “ was in all its chief func¬ 
tions identical with a religion.” 

Next, we are enlightened respecting 
the views of English Positivists. “ We 
do not necessarily disbelieve the super¬ 
natural, but circumstances compel us 
to ignore it.” Those must be very 
peculiar “ circumstances” that “ com¬ 
pel” them, in the midst of the multi¬ 
farious marks of wisdom and design in 
nature, to ignore the existence of a 
designer, and even to ignore the exist¬ 
ence of their own spirits, the seal of 
those mental powers upon which they 
so much pride themselves. 

But they say, “ The onus probatidi lies 
on those who assert the existence of 
the supernatural.” With as much pro¬ 
priety might they gaze upon a massive, 
complicated, and beautiful architect¬ 
ural structure, and demand proof that 
it had an architect; or examine a mas¬ 
ter-piece of art, and demand proof that 
it was the work of an avtist; or watch 
the movement of a magnificent steam¬ 
ship, and demand proof that her engine : 
is under the control of an engineer. ! 


Again say they, “We are content 
with what we positively know to be 
true.” Do Positivists “ positively know 
it to he true ” that the material uni¬ 
verse was pvoduced and is regulated 
and controlled by a'“great law of evo¬ 
lution,” that mathematical and scienti¬ 
fic principles or laws will account for 
the existence of all-things, and for all 
the phenomena observable in the uni¬ 
verse of matter and mind ? Do they 
“positively know it to be true” that 
what cannot be observed, classified, 
and generalized—iu a word reduced to 
a physical science by man’s limited 
powers—are not realities, have no real 
existence? Do they “positively know 
it to be true ” that human knowledge 
is necessarily confined to the narrow 
range of tangible objective facts and 
their order—to sensible phenomena and 
their laws—simply because physical 
science is thus confined? Are they 
“content to positively know” the 
order or law of certain external facts 
and phenomena, and yet to ignore 
their internal causes and forces, which 
are in the very nature of the case nec¬ 
essarily implied; and ignore even the 
powers of their own spirits or minds 
which alone can take cognizance of the 
facts and phenomena, and ascertain 
their laws, and which are able also to 
suspend or set aside at will a law or 
class of laws, by bringing another law 
or class of laws to bear upon them ? 
Or are they “ content ” to receive the 
teachings of the most reckless, arro¬ 
gant and dogmatic of teachers, and 
adopt Comte’s grand fallacy, that phys¬ 
ical science embraces everything iu 
the universe; and then believingly fol¬ 
low him in his mad attempt to bring 
the universe within the sphere of phys¬ 
ical science, and in order to appear to 
succeed in the absurd attempt, to con¬ 
veniently ignore or deny the existence 
of whatever cannot thus be brought in, 
or at least to assume that whatever is 
beyond the sphere of physical science 
is also beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge ? 

These notes are already more ex- 
: tended than I afrfirst intended, and I will 
J only add that in Comte’s “ Course of 
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Positive Philosophy ” we have an elab¬ 
orate exposition of the philosophy of 
atheism , and in his “ Religion of Human¬ 
ity ” we have the philosophy of idolatry. 
In both his system of philosophy and 
iu his life, we see the intimate relation 
between atheism and idolatry, and that 
the latter easily flows from the former. 
In China we have millions of exam¬ 
ples of a similar mingling of atheism 
with idolatry in the same individual. 
The mass of the more intelligent litera¬ 
ry men in China are Positivists, athe¬ 
ists, and idolaters, much after the 
Comtean school. They have a “law of 
evolution” which produced and con¬ 
tinually reproduces, and changes and 
regulates, all things iu heaven and in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether 
physical, spiritual, or moral; a “law” 
which discards an intelligent Cause, 
a mind-and-wiU power, from the uni¬ 
verse. They have also the worship 
of Cosmos, (“Heaven and Earth,”) 
of parents, wife, ancestors, and hero- 
gods. Comte and many with him, by 
discarding the idea of Deity (monothe¬ 
ism ) as a superstition, and confining 
themselves to phenomena and their 
laws, suppose they are making great 
progress, and are in advance of their 
age, while in fact, by comparing their 
boasted “progress” with the philoso¬ 
phy of the Chinese and of every idola- 
trous heathen nation, we find that 
they have been retrogressing into the 
atheism and idolatrous hero-worship 
of heathenism. Hence there is a sense 
in which the writings of Comte may 
be of much use to missionaries in heath¬ 
en lands. By studying his works they 
will be able to get a much deeper and 
clearer insight into the philosophy of 
atheism, idolatry, and heathenism, as 
they have prevailed in various countries 
and ages, than perhaps from any other 
writings. 

Nixgpo, Deo. 6th, 1869. 


To the Editor of the North-China Daily News:— 

Dkak Sir,—I notice in your iesue of March 
8th, in a letter signed “ Positivist,” the follow¬ 
ing sentence, “ Men of science not unfrequently 
display an intolerance of intolerance, similar 
in kind to the very bigotry they so loudly de^ 
spiae, aDd while we condemn the wasted efforts 
of missionaries and their supporters to replace 


bhfe superstition with another, it is onr duty 
quietly to leave to the spread of education the 
inevitable overthrow of superstition of every 
kind, without directly attacking the faiths to 
which so many good people of all races still 
cling.” 

My object in noticing this remarkable pas¬ 
sage is not to combat the intimation that 
Christianity is a “ superstition ” to pass away 
with other superstitions, nor the assertion that 
the efforts of missionaries and their supporters 
are “ wasted;” bqt simply to remind “Positiv¬ 
ist ” that “ those living in glass houses should 
be careful how they throw stones,” and refer 
to an illustration of the sort of religion afford¬ 
ed us by the deductions of science. 

In the domain of scientific deduction and 
generalisation, M. Auguste Comte Bits acknowl¬ 
edged (by many able thinkers of the present 
day) king. Yet facts show that the supreme 
lawgiver and sovereign pontiff of Positivism 
was one of the most superstitious of men. 
This, too, at the very time when he was bring¬ 
ing his Bystem of philosophy to the highest 
point of perfection of which he was capable. 
At this time, as his biographers inform us, he 
spent two hours daily in chanting prayers and 
praises to his deceased wife, or rather con¬ 
cubine, and paid his devotions every Wednes¬ 
day at her tomb. His invocations and enlogies 
to her, he even wrote down and published. 
“ E very day he prayed to her, and invoked her 
continual assistance.” (Lewes, p. 681.) She 
was, in his view, “ transformed ” at her death 
into a goddess—the Goddess of Humanity; 
and he worshipped her, and supplicated her 
aid, with all the superstitions devotion that a 
heathen ever paid to his idol. 

Nor was this a mere ebullition of passion 
for his wife, nor was it caused, as his disciple 
M. Littrd has intimated, by a recurrence of his 
old malady^-insanity. It was a part of his 
philosophy, and accorded perfectly with his 
principles. Discarding from the universe the 
existence of a creating and overruling deity, 
he deified humanity—man. Like the Chinese, 
he also deified cosmos, which he designated the 
“ Great Being,” and the race of man he desig¬ 
nated the “ Great Fetish.” “ Humanity ” was 
his great god—“The Supreme." Man is the 
“ apex of the animal series,” the whole having 
been envolved from nature—the highest of 
scientific processes. (What a help it would 
have been to Comte in developing his system, 
if he had only been acquainted with the an¬ 
cient and revered Chinese science of the Tiny 
and the Yang!) From these fundamental ideas, 
the great philoaopher elaborated his sjBtem of 
the “ Religion of Humanity.” Some of his 
admiring disciples have endeavoured to sever 
bis system of Religion from the mere philo¬ 
sophic portion of Positivism; hut this would 
evidently do violence to its founder’s most 
cherished views, and destroy the completeness 
and symmetry of bis grand aim and plan. “ This 
polity," says Mr. Lewes, “did not at first wear 
the aspect of religion, hut the transition waa 
inevitable. A doctrine which furnished an ex¬ 
planation of the world, of man, and of society; 
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which renovated education and organized so¬ 
cial relations, above all, which established a 
spiritual power, was in all its chief functions 
identical with a religion.” 

Tho superstition and glaring idolatry of the 
«Religion of Humanity,” as elaborated by 
Comte, are apparent upon its very face. 

Personal worship is to be paid three times a 
day to the “ Guardian Angels of the family,” 
■viz., the mother, the wife, and daughter, who 
represent “ the three natural modes of human 
continuity—the past, the present, and the 
future,” and constitute the “highest represent¬ 
atives of Humanity.” Each day in the year 
has also its special saint of Humanity for com¬ 
memoration and worship. The daily morning 
season of prayer should continue an hour, and 
the other two prayers should occupy about 
half an hour each. Had M. Comte visited 
China, he would have found his plan of wor¬ 
ship improved upon, by extending it to a long 
line of ancestors both male and female, with 
the important addition of burning tinsel or 
mock-money, paper clothes, paper sedans, 
horses and boats, for their special use, and 
feats spread for their special entertainment. 
He, no doubt, would have done what his dis¬ 
ciples have—blamed missionaries for preach¬ 
ing against Chinese ancestral worship, though 
it consists in a medley of superstition, idolatry, 
necromancy, and demonolatry. (See Rev. M. 
T. Yates’ Lecture on Ancestral Worship and 
Fung Stauy.) 

Next, we have in Comte’s system, domestic 
worship embodied in the “seven sacraments ” 
called Presentation at birth ; Initiation at the 
age of fourteen; Destination, or choice of a pro¬ 
fession, at twenty-eight; Marriage also at 
twenty-eight; Maturity at the age of forty-two; 
Retirement at sixty-three ; Transformation 
at death; and Incorporation, or rather deifica¬ 
tion, seven years after death, that is, if the 
Priesthood of Positivism pronounces for In¬ 
corporation, when “the sanctified remains are 
transferred, withe due pomp, from the common 
burial-place of the city to the permanent rest¬ 
ing-place in the sacred wood that surrounds 
the Temple of Humanity.” 

Tin; public worship is to bo performed at 
the Toni pic of Humanity, which in every part 
of the world is to face towards Paris ! The 
symbol of the Positivist Deity is there erect¬ 
ed, which consists of a statue of “a woman of 
the age of thirty with her son in her arms.” 
On either hand arc arranged, like the Lo¬ 
ll an in a Hudhist temple, the statues of 366, 
one for each day iu the year, of the world’s 
benefactors, representatives of Humanity, to 
whom also divine honors and worship arc to 
be paid. These answer to the ancient flii 
minarex or lesser gods. For the weeks and 
months, there arc the “most illustrious he¬ 
roes or Humanity,” tho fin majorat. “ Moses ” 
logins theyear, “ Bieh.it” ends it, and includ¬ 
ed among the number arc Confucius, Ma¬ 
homet, and V.oltaire, though Christ was too 
obscure and uniiillueniial a hero of Humanity 
lo he included ! To the Temple of Humanity 
the Positivist worshippers are to proceed in 


solemn procession, bcaiiug banners, on one 
side of which on a white back-ground is a 
painting of the Goddess of Humanity, and on 
the reverse side upon a green back-ground is 
written the “Sacred formula of Positivism— 
Love,.Order, and Progress.” As the worship¬ 
pers enter the presence of “ the holy image,” 
instead of making the cross, each is to touch 
the three chief cerebral organs, those of love, 
order, and progress; then, with bands ini sod 
and eyes shut, be will oifer before the idol 
the following ejaculatory prayer—“ Love us. 
our principle ; order as our basis ; progress 
as out end.” 

In addition to private, social, and public 
worship, are various “ festivals in honor of 
all the great epochs and characteristics of 
human life and history—marriage, paternity, 
the fifial relations, the fraternal relations, wo¬ 
men, the priesthood, the patriciate, the prole¬ 
tariat fetichisin, polytheism, monotheism, and 
festival of the dead.” 

Such is a brief outline of the Positivist’s 
Religion of Humanity, which has been not in¬ 
aptly defined as “ a combination of all the 
worst features of priesto-aft and of supersti¬ 
tion.”—(Ed. Review, p. 355, Apr. 1363.) 

If such is to be the nature of “ the inevita¬ 
ble overthrow of superstition,” which “ tho 
spread of education” and Positivism are to 
bring about, then may a kind Providence 
deliver ns ! 

If Positivism is less obnoxious to the charge 
of “superstition ” (I will not say than Chris¬ 
tianity) than the systems of religion existing 
in China, or even than the most superstitious 
religions of the most degraded heathen lands, 
it is not apparent to a 

Missionary. 

Ningpo, 18th March 1869. 

%* Our correspondent seeing raising up a 
giant for the purpose of destroying it. Every 
oue knows that Comte went mad after his 
wife's death, ancLstultiGed his original princi¬ 
ples ; and should know equally well that 
Comte’s “ Religion of Humanity ” has no fol¬ 
lowers in England. English Positivists sim¬ 
ply say, “ We do not necessarily disbelieve 
the supernatural, but circumstances compel ns 
to ignore it. The ‘onus probandi’ lies on 
those who assert its existence : we arc content 
with what wc positively know to be true."— 
[Foot-note by the editor of the N. C. Daily 
jYctrs. 


A TRIP TO KIEN-NLNG. 


[The following narrative may be rather 
out of the usual style of articles for this 
journal; but we think our readers will enjoy 
its perusal. Its author is one of the young¬ 
est old men with whom we are acquainted; 
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and knows bow to put up with the incon¬ 
veniences of travel in China, and to make the 
best pf all circumstances.—E d. Recorder.] 

My Dr,vb Editor: —As you seem to think 
that a little narrative of our trip to Ku-cheng 

£0 and beyond might be interesting 
to some of your readers, and as my time just 
now is worth about as much as an Indian’s, 
I have concluded to comply, though if the 
weather should come off warm, I fear my 
pen might be taken with its constitutional 
foolish diarrhea, and lengthen out the story 
too far ; but you know how to use scissors. 

The way of it was this. On the evening 
of the 11th February, I called at brother S. 
L. B.’s, which is a very good place to go to, 
when a person is in the state of nervous ex¬ 
citement and no-where-to-stay-ativeness I 
was in at the time. In the course of conversa¬ 
tion, he remarked, “ You had better go with 
me to Ku-cheng; it will do you good.” I 
thought it would take too much time. In 
the morning he spake again, and I told him 
I would see II. S. about it. I saw him ; he 
said it would do me good, and I would be 
better fitted for my arduous duties. I im¬ 
mediately called at the Treasury for funds, 
and set the Prof, of Cookery to get my pipes 
in order, and Prof. Ling to get my plunder 
and himself ready. 

At 1 o'clock we were on the bund, and 
the mission bout ready. Directly Mr. C. 
came in another boat, we concluded to put 
the boatman’s wife and children, with the 
baggage, on the other boat, as we could make 
noise enough for one. 

Then we launched forth on the placid 
Min. Arriving near the head of the island, 
we got ashore to walk, and passed one or 
two villages among the trees. As we passed 
along, one remarked to another, “ There 
goes an old foreign devil.” The wind spring¬ 
ing up, we got aboard, and turned with the 
river more northerly. In an hour or two, the 
wind falling, we went ashore, and walked a 
long distance through orchards of olive, 
orange and plum trees. Passed a gentleman's 
house, where Mr. W. and myself called four 
years before, and had quite a preach. We 
also came across an immense banyan, meas¬ 
uring about 45 feet in circumference, and 
•which was like half a dozen trees grown into 
one, and spreading out immensely. We 
soon after went on board, and it getting 
towards suudown, we concluded to look at 
the contents of the chow-chow baskets." Here 
Professor Ling made himself conspicuous in 
putting the table in order, ami setting on 
what he could find; and wc made a fine meal 
upon roast turkey—the first 1 had eaten of 


in the Flowery Kingdom. Friend C. mani¬ 
fested his dislike to the plum jam, by put¬ 
ting as much as he could under his jacket. 
After the table was cleared, we, as all who 
feel their dependence on Him who holds the 
winds in his fist and rules the waves, attend¬ 
ed evening prayers. The Professor then 
assisted in putting our bed in order. There 
was no danger of falling out, as it covered the 
length and Drendtb of tlie cabin floor. After 
we had talked all wc could, we doused the glim, 
and weut off into the land of Nod. 

Thursday, 13th.—We arose at light, found 
that the wind had been high, and the boat¬ 
men had let go their anchors, and lain by 
till towards morning. We dressed, and had 
prayers and breakfast, while under sail. Com¬ 
ing to a fine piece of level land, we weut on 
shore to walk, in a fine farming country. 
Passed a village, and brother B. distributed 
some tracts, which they seemed very glad to 
get. Coming to where the mountains came 
to the water, we went down to the shore to 
go on board. Here we found two freight- 
boats, one sunk, and the other tied up. 
They were owned by one family, and in com¬ 
pany, as is very common on the river, for 
mutual protection. In the high wind in the 
night they had run afoul. One was stove 
and sunk, the freight salt lost; and there lay 
six men drowned. We gave their friends some 
money to help get coffins, and with words of 
sympathy left them. This part of the river, 
as indeed the whole of it, is a feast to the 
eye. High mountains flank it on both sides, 
of all imaginable shapes ; often rocks rise al¬ 
most perpendicular to a great bight from the 
water; then a little interval, with a village 
embowered by fruit and other trees; the 
mountains covered with pines, here and there, 
patches of tallow trees, ravines terraced on 
each side, a little stream rushing down in 
waterfalls, occasionally a mill or an arched 
stone bridge, the stream so tortuous you can 
scarcely see a mile ahead, and in that dis¬ 
tance, you will often count 30 or 40 sail of boats, 
going in both directions, performing a very 
lively dance. The amount of business done 
by these boats is extraordinary. They are 
from 25 to 60 tons burthen, and bring down, 
besides teas, oils, paper, coaL, wood, and a 
hundred products unknown and unnamable 
to outside barbarians. We got along very 
finely, attended to the wants of the inner 
man, ns well as feastiug the eye with the 
constantly varying scenery, and could say 
with the sainted Heber, “ Every prospect 

[ flenses, and only man ia vile.” Passed many 
arge villages, and on a beautiful hill found 
a very fine pagoda. Back of the hill, and 
hidden by it, is a district city, Min-ch*inng 
^3 Ypf, where the mission has a station, 
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a«d Bro. B. sent in by a boat a Inrge bundle 
of books. Went on, and arrived atChwi-kau 
[3 about 8 o'clock. Bro. B. -went 
ashore to see about coolies and chairs for the 
morning, and found two that bad come down 
from Ku-cheng that day. They thought 
they had us in a tight place, and of course 
asked great prices, which we were unwilling 
to give. Had a fine night’s rest at anchor, 
up early, and attended to all tbe duties, and 
prepared for travel. This place is ft village 
of great business, built on the side of three 
or four hills, with deep ravines between them. 
All boats going up or down have to stop and 
nnd report to the rascally custom house; 
those bound up the rapids pack away their 
sails and masts in warehouses; those bound 
down take theirs on board; all have to leave 
some cash. The coolies got their loads of 
baggage made up, and started on their way 
wiuj Ling, with my private effects, to over¬ 
see them. We went up to the tavern to see 
about tbe chairs. They were crank in price. 
Bro. B. made them a fair offer, and then we 
started on the road, to foot it. After going 
about five li, we came to a rest-house at the 
top of a fine hill. Here were the coolies, 
smoking their pipes. Directly we spied tbe 
bearers, with their chairs on their backs, 
pulling after us. They canoe up, and were 
willing to accept the offer; but Bro. B. told 
them we had walked so far be should cut 
them 100 cash. So they fixed up their chairs, 
and I was to ride all the way if I liked, but 
walk down hill if I chose. B. and C. were 
to “ride and tie," as they say in our West- 
era States, when there is but oue horse be¬ 
tween two persons. We passed down into a 
fine cultivated valley, mostly in wheat, and 
over a fine rolling country, and finally came 
out on the bank of Ku-cheng river, a small 
but very rapid and angry torrent. Passed 
along the south bank, came to a covered 
bridge, of four spans, and about 800 feet 
long, looking very homelike. We entered at 
the side, the end being occupied by a row of 
senseless idols. We stopped here to rest the 
coolies, and while resting, a boy came and 
told us there were two gentlemen in a house 
on the other side. We followed, and found 
they were acquaintances from tbe city, who 
had walked up from the village. They ex¬ 
cused themselves from treating us, as they 
were nearly out, for which we were glad. 
After a little talk, we started on up the left 
hank. The hills came down to the road, 
sometimes covered with pines. In some 
places, camphor seemed to predominate. 
The scenery was very wild. On the other 
side the rocks were almost perpendicular, 
and very high, but almost covered with pines 


or bamboos, and occasionally a fine palm 
crowned with a tuft of palms, spread out to 
the heavens. We stopped at a little ravine, 
and lunched. Passed over a beautiful stone 
bridge, of three arches, and well covered. 
Came to a village, and the head cooly said it 
was the best place to stop. So we put up at 
the “Metropolitan.” Well, did you ever 
stop at a first rate hotel? Let me describe 
this. You enter the door, and tbe first im¬ 
pression is that you have made a mistake, 
and got into a blacksmith’s shop. The floor 
is solid ground. Before you is tbe table de 
hote, over head the rafters, at the right hand 
a large furnace or forge. The wood work is 
painted with smoke. A few feet back is a 
gallery, which is readied by mill stairs. We 
took the gallery as our private room, which 
had about a dozen beds. By tbe time we 
were ready, our dinner was ready, and on 
the bed, as we bad no table. We despatch¬ 
ed it with good appetites, and by the time 
we got through prayers, the table below was 
cleared, and Bro. B., as bis habit is, and a 
most excellent one, went down with a light, 
sat down at the table de bote, and opened 
his Testament, and began to preach Jesus 
and the resurrection. The table was crowd¬ 
ed two tiers, and all were very much inter¬ 
ested, and had a thousand questions to ask. 
After spending an hour or more very pleas¬ 
antly, we came up, and after a short con¬ 
versation, we went under, but could, not fill 
all the beds. 

Saturday, 15. Arose early, and after all 
the duties of the morning were done, started 
on our way. For the first stage the scenery 
was very wild. The mountains on both sides 
of the stream seemed to be covered with the 
primeval forest. Tbe trees were very large. 
Some of the camphors and pines were fr-oca 
five to seven feet in diameter. We stopped 
at a little village, called Dragon’s Breath. As 
there is a waterfall here which continually 
throws up its spray, tbe people say tbe 
dragon is in the water, and the spray is bis 
breath, and that he swallows everything that 
goes over the fall. There is a pavilion here 
dedicated to the dragon—“that old serpent, 
the devil,” who reigns in the hearts or the 
people, and blinds their eyes. Here also 
travellers may see, early in the morning, the 
relatives of the Darwius, iu all their primi¬ 
tive loveliness and innocence, frolicking on 
the rocks, and taking their morning bath. 
They seem to be less progressive than 
the Chinese who have intruded upon their 
domain. They even scout the use of 
clothes, as a modern invention of degraded 
men, who have fallen from their original 
purity, and have taken this mode of hiding 
their sliame. I verily believe that if the 
, Professor and his friends should call ou them 
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and claim relationship, they would sc-rnt them j 
as a set of the veriest humbugs, who had lost: 
the image of their Maker, and wanted to get; 
into decent company, by claiming relation¬ 
ship 5 and would turn their backs on them 
with contempt, and flee to their strong holds 
to protect themselves from the contamina¬ 
tion. Passing on, we came to a better 
region. There was more level country be¬ 
tween us and the water, and it was cultivated. 
Many of the hills were planted with the 
tea-oil plant, so called from its resemblance 
to the tea plant and the flower also. It is 
cultivated for the fruit, which it bears in 
great abundance. The nut is about the size 
of a filbert. They yield a fine oil, used by 
the people both in cooking and for light. 
The plant grows about 6 or 7 feet high, and 
is very bushy. At a distance, they appear 
like patches of our red currants. At the 
next place we stopped at, there was an oil 
mill, where they were pressing the oil from 
these nuts. As the method is very- simple 
and primitive, I will describe it. There is in 
the back part an oven, where the nuts arc 
spread to dry thoroughly. When dry they 
are taken to another room, where there is a 
row of large stone mortars set even with the 
floor. Over these are lurge stone hammers, 
attached to long levers, extending outside 
the building. These are worked by an over¬ 
shot water-wheel, supplied by a rivulet from 
the liilL, though a large bamboo. The shatfc 
of the wheel extends along the side of the 
house, and pins are morticed into it. As it 
turns, it lifts the hammers, and lets them fall 
into the mortars, and in time grinds the nuts 
to powder. The meal is taken to another 
place, put into bands made of straw, steamed 
in a kettle over a furnace of coals, put into the 
press, and by a band lever the oil pressed out. 
These mills are used to make all the differ¬ 
ent oils produced here. Passing along we 
found other oil trees, which I may mention 
hereafter. In some places on the other side, 
the rocks made perpendicular walLs to the 
river, with the tops covered with fine patches 
of pines and other trees, and giant bam¬ 
boos, with their feathery tops waving in the 
wind. Sometimes ft sprinkling of chestnuts 
or pal ms added to the beauty of the scene. 
The lowlands were covered with wheat or 
the vegetable oil plant—one green, the other 
bright yellow—giving a fine variety. Along 
towards noon, the river turned away from us 
with a square bend, and for a long distance 
it was very swift, with rapids as white us 
soap suds. Finally it passed out of view, 
aud we saw no more of it until we reached 
Ku-cheng, where it was as placid and quiet as 
a May morning. After passing over low 
grounds for a long distance, and through 
villages, we tugged up a long hill—at least 


[January. 

! xny bearers did. Arrived at a pavilion, and the 
: city of Ku-cheng burst on our view in the 
; distance, like a palace of ivory in a setting 
of emerald. Passing down the hill and over 
a mile or two of lowland, we entered the 
city gate, and reached the mission station 
about 2 o’clock, just in time to save a shower 
bath. The people seemed very glad to sec 
us—so glad that they would hardly let us 
get into the house, where wo were warmly 
received by the brethren, who shook their 
fists at us very kimllv. Well, as it is 
Saturday afternoon, I will sign myself 

Your most wordy friend, 

U. S. M. 

Foochow, Dec. 13th, 1869. 

( To bn co)tfinueil.) 


THE NEW TREATY BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 


PltOCL.OtATTOX. 

WTiereaSy certain Additional Articles 
to the Treaty now in force between the 
United States of America and the Ta 
Tsing Empire, signed at Tientsin, June 
18th, 1858, were negotiated and signed 
by the Plenipotentiaries of those na¬ 
tions at Washington on the 2Sth day of 
July, 18G8; and which additional arti¬ 
cles have been ratified by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by the Emperor of China; 
and the said Ratifications have this day 
been duly exchanged:— 

Therefore, be it known that these 
eight Additional Articles, being of the 
same force and effect as the original 
Treaty, are now published for the 
geaieral information and guidance of all 
whom it may concern; and I hereby 
call upon all citizens of the United 
States residing in or visiting this Em¬ 
pire, to regard them as equally valid, 
and thereby promote the amicable re¬ 
lations now existing between the two 
nations. 
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L. S. 


Given uinter my Hand 
ami Seal of Office at the 
Legation of the United 
States in Peking, this 
twenty-third day of No¬ 
vember, A. D. eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, 
and of the Independence 
of the United States, the 
ninety-fourth. 

S. WELLS WILLIAMS, 

Charge d'Affaires ad interim 
of the United States. 


ADDITIONAL AP.TICI.ES TO THE TREATY BE¬ 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OK AMERICA 
AND THE TA TSING EMPIRE, OP 
18tll OF JUNE, 1868, 


"WHEREAS, since the conclusion of the 
treaty between the United States of America 
and the Ta Tsing Empire (China) of the 18th 
of June, 1868, circumstances have arisen show¬ 
ing the necessity of additional articles thereto; 
the President of the United States and the 
August Sovereign of the Ta Tsing Empire 
have named for their Plenipotentiaries to wit 
the President of the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca, WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secretary of 
State ; and His Majesty'the Eruperor of China 
ANSON BURLINGAME, accredited as his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, and ClIIH-KANG, and SUN-CHIA- 
KU, of the second Chinese rank, associated 
high Envoys and Ministers of bis said Majes¬ 
ty ; and the said Plenipotentiaries, after hav¬ 
ing exchanged their full powers, found to be 
in due and proper form, have agreed upon the 
following articles:— 

ART. I. 

Iiis Majesty the Emperor of China, being of 
the opinion that in making concessions to the 
citizens or subjects of foreign powers, of the 
privilege of residing on certain tracts of land, 
or resorting to certain waters of that Empire, 
for purposes of trade, he has by no means 
relinquished bis right of eminent domain or 
dominion over the said lands and waters, here¬ 
by agrees that no such concession or grant 
shall be construed to give to any power or 
party, which may be at war with or hostile to 
the United States, the right to attack the 
citizens of tho United States, or their proper¬ 
ty, within the said lands or waters : And the 
United States, for themselves, hereby agree 
to abstain from offensively attacking tbe 
citizens or subjects of any power or party, or 
their property, with which they may at war, 
on any such tract of land- or waters of the 
said Empire. Bur. nothing in this article 
shall be construed to prevent the United 


states from resisting an attack by any hostile 
power or party upon their citizens or their 
property. 

It is further agreed that if any right or in¬ 
terest. in any tract of land in China has been, 

! or sbnll hereafter be granted by the Govcrn- 
| ment of Chirm to the United States or their 
l citizens for purposes of trade or commerce,— 

: that grant shall in no event be construed to 
1 divest the Chinese Authorities of their right 
of jurisdiction over persons and property 
within said tract of land except so far as the 
right may have been expressly relinquished 
by treaty. 

ART. II. 

The United States of America and His Maj¬ 
esty the Emperor of China, believing that 
the safety and prosperity of commerce will 
thereby best be promoted, agree that any priv¬ 
ilege or immunity in respect to trade or nav¬ 
igation within the Chinese Dominions which 
may not have been stipulated for by treaty, 
shall be subject to tbe discretion of the Chi¬ 
nese Government, and may be regulated by it 
accordingly, bat not in a manner or spirit in- 
* compatible with the Treaty Stipulations of 
' tbe parties. 

ART. IH. 

The Emperor of China shall have the right 
to appoint Consuls at ports of the United 
States, who shall enjoy the same privileges 
and immunities as those which are enjoyed 
by public law and treaty in tbe United States 
by:the Consuls of Great Britain and Russia or 
either of them. 

ART. IV. 

Tbe 29th article of the Treaty of tbe 18th 
of June, 1868 , haring stipulated for the ex¬ 
emption of Christian citizens of the United 
States and Chinese Converts from persecution 
in China on account of their faith; it is further 
agreed that citizens of the United States, in 
China of every religious persuasion, .and Chi¬ 
nese subjects in the United States, shall en¬ 
joy entire liberty of conscience, and shall be 
exempt from all disability or persecution on 
account of their religious faith or worship in 
either country. Cemeteries for sepulture of 
the dead, of whatever nativity or nationality, 
shall be held in respect and free from disturb¬ 
ance or profanation. 

ART. V. 

The United States of America and the Em¬ 
peror of China, cordially recognize the inhe¬ 
rent and inalienable right of man to change bis 
home and allegiance, and also the mutual ad¬ 
vantage" of the free migration of t-heir citizens 
and subjects respectively from the one country 
to the other for the purposes of curiosity, of 
, trade, or as permanent residents. The high 
! Contracting Parties therefore, join-in reprobat¬ 
ing any other than an entirely voluntary em- 
j igration for these purposes. They consequent¬ 
ly agree to pass laws, making it a penal of 
! feuse for a citizen of the United States, or a 
. Chinese subject, to take Chinese subjects either 
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to the United State? or to any other foreign 
country, without their free and voluntary con¬ 
sent respectively. 

ART. VI. 

Citizens of the United States visiting or 
residing in China, shall enjoy the same privil¬ 
eges. immunities, or exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by 
the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation. And, reciprocally, Chinese subjects 
visiting or residing in the United States, shall 
enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and 
exemptions in Tespect to travel or residence as 
may there be enjoyed by the citizens or sub¬ 
jects of the most favored nation. But nothing 
herein contained shall be held to confer nat¬ 
uralization upon citizens of the United States 
in China, nor upon the subjects of China in 
the United States. 

ART. vir. 

Citizens of the United States shall enjoy all 
the privileges of the public educational insti¬ 
tutions under the control of the Government 
of China; and reciprocatly Chinese subjects 
shall enjoy all the privileges of the public 
educational institutions under the control of 
the Government of the United States, which 
are enjoyed in the respective countries by 
the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation. The citizens of the United States 
may freely establish and maintain schools 
within the Empire of China at those places 
where foreigners are by treaty permitted to 
reside; and reciprocally, the Chinese subjects 
may enjoy the same privileges and immuni¬ 
ties in the United States. 

ART. VHL 

The United States, always disclaiming and 
discouraging all practices of unnecessary dic¬ 
tation and intervention by one nation in the 
affairs or domestic administration of another, 
do hereby freely disclaim and disavow any in¬ 
tention or right to intervene in the domestic 
administration of China in regard to the con¬ 
struction of railroads, telegraphs, or other 
material internal improvements. On the other 
hand Hia Majesty the Emperor of China, re¬ 
serves to himself the right to decide the time 
and manner and circumstances of introducing 
such improvements within bis dominions. 
With this mutual understanding it is agreed 
by the contracting parries that, if at any time 
hereafter, hie Imperial Majesty 3hall determine 
to construct, or cause to be constructed, works 
Of the character mentioned, within the Em¬ 
pire, and shall make application to the United 
States, or any other Western power for facili¬ 
ties to carry out that policy, the United States 
will in that case designate or authorize suit¬ 
able Engineers to be employed by the Chinese 
Government, aud will recommend to other 
nations an equal compliance with such ap¬ 
plications: the Chinese Government in that 
case protecting such Engineers in their per¬ 
sons and property, and paying them a reason¬ 
able compensation for their sex-vices. 


In faith whereof, the respective Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries have signed.this treaty and thereto af¬ 
fixed the seals of their arrus. 

Done at Washington, the 28th day of July, 
in the year of Onr Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight. 

.-Signed) WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
v - ANSON BURLINGAME, 

CHIH-K/1NG, 

SUN CHIA-KU. 


L. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SMALL FEET. 


To the Editor of the Chixese Recorder:— 

The subject of “Small Feet” has al¬ 
ready occupied a place in seveval num¬ 
ber of the Recorder ; but still, consid¬ 
ering the importance of the matter, 
further discussion may not be thought 
out of place- The paper by Dr. Dudgeon, 
which appeared in the September and 
October numbers, contained a lengthy 
and valuable history of the practice 
from the beginning; and of course, 
coming from the pen of a physician, 
discussed the subject chiefly from a 
medical standpoint. The Dr.’s conclu¬ 
sion, as given on p. 181, is to my own 
mind the most correct that can be ar¬ 
rived at; for, in the present state of the 
church in China, legislation cannot be 
brougbtby missionaries to bear upon the 
matter without detriment to the cause 
of missions. Dr. Kerr however does not 
agree with this view, and in his article 
which appeared in the November 
number of the Recorder condemns Dr. 
Dudgeon’s conclusion so strongly, and 
lays down his own views so dogmatical¬ 
ly, that we would imagine he mttst have 
truth ou his side. I think, however, 
that exception may be taken to most 
of the reasons which he brings forward 
to support his side of the question; and 
I will endeavour briefly to show where 
I think he errs. 

Reasons 1 aud 2 I will not touch 
upon, as I am not a medical man, fur¬ 
ther than to say that I think the charge 
of this custom taking away “much from 
the enjoyment of life” is somewhat 
overdrawn. Here in Hangchow the 
majority of women are sinall-footed. 
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and certainly do not appear to be so 
wretchedly situated as the Dr. makes 
them to be. One thing is very certain, 
the binding of the feet does not prevent 
them from indulging in that peculiarly 
feminine failing, “gadding about” to 
learn the latest gossip. 

Reason 3 I scarcely comprehend, un¬ 
less the obstacle mentioned be the ina¬ 
bility to walk to church or the place ot 
worship. If this be the case, I think it 
is sufficiently met by saying that while 
in a state of heathenism small-footed 
women constantly go 15 and 16 11, in 
order to pay their devotions at a favour¬ 
ite temple, and walk back again the 
same day. Surely, what was no ob¬ 
stacle in the way of •their attending to 
the worship of idols can scarcely be 
brought forward as a hindrance in the 
way of their attending to the worship 
of God. 

In Reason 4, the Dr. has thrown a 
shaft which is not unlikely to rebound, 
and strike somewhat near home. How 
many of our western fashions and cus¬ 
toms have been established and foster¬ 
ed by pride—yea, and lust too, in 
some instances! What originated and 
fostered the fashion of low-necked 
dresses for balls and parties ? What 
originated the crinoline, chignons, and 
many other things which Western 
nations receive aud hold ? It may he 
said, indeed has been said by “ F.” in 
one of your numbers, that Western cus¬ 
toms ought not to he brought forward iu 
such an argument. Granted ; but still 
I think they may be brought forward 
to shew the injustice of making a more 
stringent law for incipient Chinese 
Christians than is imposed upon the 
highly endowed and matured Chris¬ 
tians of the West. 

Reason 5 combats the custom on 
the ground of its conformity with the 
world, and is supported by the precept 
in Rom. 12: 2. This precept is doubt¬ 
less clear enough; but will Dr. Kerr 
undertake to show what the phrase 
“the world” means? Till he does 
this, his reason drawn from it does not 
carry much weight. Cowper’s humorous 
poem on the renouncing of the world 
clearly shows the iudefiuiteness of the 


phrase. In things essential to salva¬ 
tion, this indefiniteness in a measure 
vanishes, because we are careful to 
keep far on the right side of the line; 
but in non-essentials it still remains, and 
will always remain. But to show the 
real value of this argument drawn from 
Rom. 12: 2, I will adduce another 
passage, written by the same apostle, 
in equally clear terms with the one 
under consideration. In 1st Cor. 11:14, 
St. Paul says, “Doth not nature itself 
teach you that if a man have long hair, 
it is a shame unto him?” Here we have 
a passage of Scripture condemning the 
practice of men wearing long hair, but 
what missionary on the strength of 
this passage has ever thought of order¬ 
ing the Chinese male Christians to forego 
their long and beautifully plaited queue, 
reaching in many cases down to the 
heels? And yet an argument drawn 
from their words would be as strong 
against the queue of the men, as the 
argument drawn from Rom. 12: 2 is 
against the small feet of the women. 
So that the practice must be condemn¬ 
ed on other grounds than that of its con¬ 
formity to the world. At the close of 
this reason, the Dr. says that Christ’s fol¬ 
lowers are “a peculiar people.” Doubt¬ 
less; but let us not be ton peculiar. 

Reason 6 combats the practice on 
the ground of its being unnatural. This 
is doubtless the case in a measure, but 
the strong language used in working 
out the argument to my mind proves 
too much. The same reasoning, if carri¬ 
ed out, would prove God to be the au¬ 
thor of a custom which is essentially 
wrong; or to use the Dr.’s own words, 
which “ is abhorent to the better feel¬ 
ings of our nature, and at variance 
with all the precepts of our religion. 
The Dr. assumes, as the starting 
point, that God has implanted within 
us a kind of inherent principle prompt¬ 
ing ns to preserve our bodies entire, 
and that any deviation from that princi¬ 
ple in the shape of mutilation of the 
body is sinful. Now, it is undeniable that 
circumcision is a mutilation of the body; 
therefore circumcision is a sinful act; 
and the conclusion arrived at is that 
God commanded His ancient people to 
keep up au institution which involved 
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would have appeared to the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome the merest folly. No one 
with even a smattering of an acquaintance 
with the classics can fail to see that the 
“ Macte virtute esto ” utterance of the aus¬ 
tere Cato gave expression to the general 
feeling on this point. And what shall we 
say of the Second commandment, forbidding 
the use of images in the worship of Godr 
Is there nothing moral in it? It would ap¬ 
pear not, seeing that a large body of profess- 
mg Christians, instead of finding it support¬ 
ed by their moral sense, see it to be their 
duty systematically to break it. 

All will, I think agree that, a law based 
on the nature of man as he exists in the pres¬ 
ent world and on the various relations he 
sustains, is a moral low. Now that the Sab¬ 
bath law is based on the nature of man as 
man, and on his relation to God, is I think 
capable of proof. That the relation of uian 
to God is such as to render the devotion of 
some portion of his time specially to his ser¬ 
vice a moral duty, will not, I suppose, be 
questioned. But is there anything specially 
moral in the Sabbath rest being one day in 
seven, rather than one in six or ten? In 
spite of S. A.’s anticipatory charge of gross 
presumption, I must venture to maintain that 
there is; for in the first place, man was placed 
—as the representative of God, at the head 
of a world created on a seven days plan— 
11 a plan comprising six days of Divine crea¬ 
tive working nnd one day of Divine compla¬ 
cent resting, and in the second place, that 
be might properly occupy the position thus 
assigned him, he himself was created with 
a nature and constitution based on a seven 
day's plan. That the ordinance of the Sab¬ 
bath was based upon the plan of creation is 
testified both at its primeval institution, and 
in the words of the fourth commandment. 
That man is so constituted os to require 
hysically, mentally, and spiritually a day of 
oly rest in seven, has been so abundantly 
shewn by experience that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the evidence, and I would 
merely quote one extract from Proudhon’s 
work, “ La Cdl6bration du Diinnnche.” His 
standpoint may be understood from the fol¬ 
lowing passage:—“It is almost useless to 
say that I look at all the facts relative to the 
Jewish religion as well as to Christianity 
from a purely human point of view: one is 
no longer now-a-day suspected of religiosity 
because he discovers in religion things that 
are reasonable." Yet, farther on, he say: 
“ Diminish the week by only one day, the 
labour is insufficient as compared with the 
repose; increase it by the same quantity, the 
labour becomes excessive. Establish every 
three days a half day of rest, you multiply 
by division the loss of time, and in breaking 


up the natural unity of the day, you destroy 
the numerical equilibrium of things. Grant 
on the contrary forty-eight hours of repose 
after twelve consecutive dayB of toil, you 
kill the man by inactivity after having ex¬ 
hausted him by fatigue.” It is plainly man's 
duty to act in accordance with the nature 
God has given him; and the law of the Sab¬ 
bath being based upon the nature of the 
Divine procedure in creation, and on the 
constitution bestowed on man, a breach of it 
is an immorality of the same nature as in¬ 
temperance or unchastity. 

III. With regard to the question of the 
change of day, I would remark, in limine, 
that the Sabbath of the Decalogue and the 
Jewish Sabbath are not, as S. A. assumes, 
convertible terms. I have already shewn 
that the Jewish Sabbath was the Sabbath of 
the judicial law, with its specific enactments 
and penal sanctions. The Lord’s Day is as 
much the Sabbath of the Decalogue as the 
Jewish Sabbath whs. All that wa3 fixed in 
Eden, and all that was fixed by the Deca¬ 
logue was that one day in seven should be set 
apart for holy rest. 

Those who hold that the six days of crea¬ 
tion were literal days of twenty four hours 
have, it must be admitted, some ground for 
maintaining that the Sabbath rest was at¬ 
tached to a particular day of the week. But, 
seeing we are I suppose generally agreed 
that Sie six days of creation were not days 
of twenty-four hours, and seeing that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us that the 
Seventh day, on which God rested, is a 
period of time not yet ended, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to say why any one day of the seven 
should be preferable to another. The fourth 
commandment says nothing whatever of the 
Seventh day of the week, as such, but only 
of the seventh day, in relation to six other 
days that are to be spent in & different man¬ 
ner. We have a similar use of the term 
‘seventh day’ in the narrative of the institu¬ 
tion of the fenst of unleavened bread, and as 
that‘seventh day’ was always the twenty 
first of the month, it could not be & fixed 
day of the week. I must therefore, until 
some evidence to the contrary be produced, 
continue to hold that, instead of disappear¬ 
ing on the advent of Christianity, the Sab¬ 
bath “continued in force, perpetuating its 
claim on all men for ever." 

When the day was changed, a new name 
became necessary to prevent confusion, and 
the term “Lord’s day” seems to have been 
adopted with a reference to the words of the 
Saviour: “ The son of man is Lord also o f 
the Sabbath day.” At a later period, when 
the general prevalence of Christianity as 
compared with Judaism, removed the risk 
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of mistake as to what day was meant, the 
term “Sabbath,” came again into common 
use. 

S. A. asserts that, for a long time tie 
seventh day was observed by Christians to¬ 
gether with the first. If he had said it was 
not observed he would have been nearer the 
truth. The fact is that some Judaizing 
Christians wished to enforce the observance 
of the seventh day, along with circumcision, 
as essential to salvation, and it was in opposi¬ 
tion to these views that the apostle employed 
the language, with regard to the Jewisn Sab¬ 
bath, which S. A. seetm to suppose was 
meant to apply to the Sabbath institution 
generally. That the seventh day was not 
observed by the Christian church we met 
with an incidental proof in the narrative of 
Paul’s visit to Troas, (Acts XX.) There 
we find him waiting a whole week to meet 
the brethren when they assembled on the 
first day of the week; whereas had they ob¬ 
served the seventh day he would have had 
an opportunity of meeting them sooner. 

I meant to say something on the practical 
bearing of this question on our work in 
China, but fear I nave already occupied too 
much space. With regard however to S. A.'s 
concluding suggestions, I would venture to 
suggest that number three might have been 
omitted. I do not know who S. A. is, and 
therefore mean no disparagatnent when I say 
that missionaries, as sharp sighted as he, 
have grown gray, watching over churches in 
China, and requiring of their members strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Does he sup¬ 
pose they really stand in need of the sugges¬ 
tion he kindly offers them ? 

Amoy, 25th March, 1870. 


WILL MISSIONARIES BE PERMITTED 
TO BESIDE IN THE INTERIOR 
OP CHINA? 


BY REV. C. A. BTAmJEY. 


This question, which is of very great 
interest to all who are anxious for the 
speedy extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the East, cannot receive an 
unequivocal affirmative as yet. As a 
fact, many Catholic and a few Protest¬ 
ant missionaries are doing so. Others 
have failed in effecting an entrance, or 
have done so at great risk of life. 

The recent failure of the agents of 
the American Board to effect an en¬ 
trance at I-cho , a city situated about 
70 miles S. W. of Peking, is an eveut 


of some importance, as being the first 
of the kind in this province, and espe¬ 
cially as coming under the immediate 
cognizance of the central Government. 
Premises were rented there on the 10th 
of September last,and the money in full 
for one year paid. 

About a month after, one of the mis¬ 
sion went to take permanent possession 
and commence repairs, preparatory to a 
speedy removal of his family. To his 
astonishment, the doovs were barred 
and locked against him. The Land¬ 
lord could not be prevailed on to open 
them, nor coaid any satisfactory rea¬ 
son be obtained for not doing so. It 
finally became known that the Magis¬ 
trate of the place had privately forbid¬ 
den him to give possession. According¬ 
ly a visit was paid to his Honor, to as¬ 
certain his reasons for such inteider- 
ence. The principal reason he gave 
was proximity to the Imperial tombs-— 
the good influences of the place would 
be injured by the so near residence (7 
miles) of foreigners. 

He said that he had referred the final 
decision to the “Foreign Office,” in Pe¬ 
king, by whose advice he must he 
gnided. 

The missionary then returned to 
bring the case before the Minister in 
charge of the American Legation. 
Bnt as it had already been laid before 
the Foreign Office by the local magis¬ 
trate, he thought an interference on 
his part would only complicate matters. 

As soon as practicable after this, the 
lace was again visited at his advice, 
y two members of the mission, who 
waited on the magistrate to ascertain 
what answer, if any, had been received 
from the “Foreign Office.” The deci¬ 
sion was adverse to a residence there, 
based on the objection raised by the 
local officer. The validity of this ob¬ 
jection can be known, only by the ef¬ 
forts at securing residences at other 
points being crowned with success. 

The manner in which the parties con¬ 
nected with this transaction were treat¬ 
ed by the magistrate, is significant. 
Two of the men who were sureties for 
the good faith of the landlord were 
most inhumanly beaten—the other sure- 
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a sinful act, and which necessitated 
their constant violation of a principle 
implanted within them by God himself*. 
Such a conclusion is abhorrent to our 
notions of God, and His dealings with 
the children of men, and would doubt¬ 
less be repudiated by the Dr.; but, 
with his strong language, I do not see 
how he can escape it. 

• In t.he above remarks, I have taken 
neither the affirmative nor the negative 
side of the question ; but have simply 
tried to shew that the reasons given by 
Dr. Kerr in support of his view will 
not hold good; and therefore, if the 
practice is to be successfully opposed, 
it must be on other grounds than those 
advanced. My own view of the mat¬ 
ter is that it need neither be opposed 
nor defended, but. just left to the con¬ 
sciences of the Chinese Christians. If 
the gospel has any power over them, 
it will surely enable them to forego all 
practices which are “ abhorrent to the 
better feelings of our nature;” aud if it 
has no power, no influence over them, 
then making the unbinding of the feet a 
sine qua non to entering mission schools 
will in my opinion only defeat its own 
end, for it will elevate non-essentials 
to the detriment of true essentials. A 
Christian mother in this city has al¬ 
ready set a good example by her de¬ 
termination to allow the feet of her two 
givls to grow to their natural size. This 
is as it should be. Let the Chinese 
take the initiative, aud let not the for¬ 
eign missionary make any stringent 
rule on the subject; for I feel convinced 
that such a course would not promote 
our obiect at all. 

H. G. 

Hangchow, Nov., 1869. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE HANKOW 
HOSPITAL REPORT. 

To the Editor oi' toe Chinese Recorder:— 

The reviewer of the Fifth Hankow Hos¬ 
pital Report in the North China Herald, of 
the 5th October last, says, “The whole re¬ 
port is -pregnant with ideas which we almost 
regret are not more fully elaborated. We 
have really reason to thank the writer for 
much discursive thought and fact." All who 
have bad the pleasure of reading the Report 


must join in this regret. As the writer is a 
frequent and valuable contributor to your 
pages, I am sure you can have no objection 
to, and your numerous reaclei's will certainly 
peruse with pleasure, a more full elaboration 
and exhaustion, with the proofs and explana¬ 
tions, of some of the topics touched upon. 
The nature of the subjects and their general 
and interesting character warrant their intro¬ 
duction into the pages of vonr journal. It is 
sufficient, at present, to indicate the pa-sages 
in the Report upon which we seek more 
light. The italics, with two exceptions, are 
mine. 

The writer says, “The vegetable character 
of Chinese diet, made up of the cheapest and 
most universal of all kinds of food, rice, hag 
operated as a direct cause of (he fertility of 
Chinese women, t chose softer tissues are more 
easily nourished by such farinaceous diet 
Their numerous offspring are more rapidly 
thrust forward upon such fare, but the cruel 
exigencies of adult life in the male require 
something more forceful to enable it to bear 
exposure to the adverse influences which be¬ 
set it in the struggle for daily food, it may 
be worth while to observe that the amount 
of breast-milk which a suckling mother will 
produce, while consuming a regular quantity 
of well-made rice gruel, is surprising.” (This 
remark is certainly true of European ladies 
resident in China.) “ The potatoe , the Irish;- 
man’s fan, has done more for the fertility of 
the Irish people than rice, & c., accomplished 
for the Chinese. After specially inteirogat- 
ing some thirty thousand men and womch 
as to the number of their children, no other 
conclusion can be come to, than that much 
exageration has been practised in estimating 
the comparative fruitfulness of Chinese fami¬ 
lies.” This latter view is correct; but how 
about its relation to the rice-fertilizer and 
numerous offspring mentioned above ? Or 
docs it point to the following ? The cold¬ 
er temperature of China Proper (?) in com¬ 
mon with all eastern continents in the northern 
hemisphere, nnd the frequent inundations of 
those vast rivers, with ill-defined watersheds 
(?), which in China, as in all eastern coun¬ 
tries, affect that side of both the northern, aud 
southemi hemispheres , serve to give a charac¬ 
ter to the population of the 1 Eighteen Prov¬ 
inces’ and to their diseases. Were it not 
for these unfavorable influences (?) the pop¬ 
ulation of China would increase at a much 
more rapid rate, in spite oi : the correspond¬ 
ing debility on the part of their easily reared 
offspring, produced by the causes just allud¬ 
ed to." 

11 Out of the way of westward emigrations 
and eastward pilgrimages, and receiving oc¬ 
casions of tiew and invigorating blood from 
the sides of Ote cold north (f'), China has vs- 
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caped the plagues (?) of the East by her 
proud isolation, and has not suffered much 
from that degenerating tendency which close- 
'b re d races (?) generally manifest,*’ 

“ The debility (?) of the Chinese constitu¬ 
tion, in the case of those who lead an idle or 
sedentary life, is much increased by the in¬ 
cessant drinking of warm tea, especially upon 
an empty stomach. The use of opium sin¬ 
gularly relieves this feeling (?), at least for a 
time, for the primary effects of the imper¬ 
fectly burnt watery extract of opium are not 
sedative (?), but purely stimulant. (?) A 
statement has recently appeared in an English 
paper to the effect that tea is an aphrodisiac, 
and that its extensive use partly explains the 
fertility of the Chinese population. Setting 
aside tue non sequitvr of this illogical con¬ 
clusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
this assertion is contrary to fact.” We think 
so also. “ The use of tea, in considerable 
quantity, is unfavourable to bodily vigour, 
and the addition of milk and sugar by Euro¬ 
peans (?) is a fair tribute to the truth of this 
half-suspected influence (?).” 

In the Philosoph. Trans, for 1859, Dr* 
E. Smith writes that tea is suited to the 
following conditions—“in the later hours 
of the day, when the vital powers are lessen¬ 
ing ; jifter much food ; to the corpulent; to 
those whose skin is habitually dry ; to those 
exposed to a burning sun; in recovery from 
suspended animation ; and to those who take 
excess of food.” He shows that “ its action 
and application correspond with the instinct¬ 
ive habits of mankind; and when it is 
taken by the ill-fed, it acts beneficially by 
promoting the digestion of the starchy food, 
and by supplying warmth.” 

The Hospital Report continues, “The nar¬ 
cotic effect of new tea, asserted by Johnston 
in his ‘Chemistry of Common Things * is an¬ 
other fact which observation aud inquiry do 
not at all confirm.” 

Dr. E. Smith says that in large doses, 
nausea or narcotism sometimes occurs. The 
Chinese do not seem to know of any snob 
property in tea. Is it found only in the 
exported article ? All the exported tea, 
except Russian, seems to require sugar and 
milk to remove its bitter and harsh taste. 
This seems particularly true of Hankow 
tea. The native tea is most palatable with¬ 
out either. Whence comes this difference ? 

The report further states, “There is some re¬ 
semblance between the Irish and the Chinese, 
in their diseases, such as similar liability to 
diseases of the eye, and to maladies arising 
from dampness of climate. (?) Whilst discussing 
this subject, it may be worth while to observe 
that extensive inquiries have proved that the 
impotency, so constantly affirmed to be one of 
the consequences of opium smoking, has not 


been observed, except in the cases of very 
inveterate consumer's of the prepared drag (?).” 

The Chinese affirm and believe it. Let Dr. 
JP. Smith consult an article in the Boston Med. 
Journal, Vol. LXV., p. 168, “ On the action of 
opium on the genito-urinary organs,” by Dr. 
Woodward; and a long and able article in the 
“ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” by Dr. 
Little (Vol. II,, for 1848); and he will see 
some tables bearing on this subject, aud as 
we believe conclusively proving the fact in 
question. 

1 do not like the sentence, applied to opium, 
“ The fearful responsibility of those who were 
the first to stimulate the natural demand (?) 
of the Chinese mental and physical constitu¬ 
tion for something which is as food and com¬ 
fort to those who will not seek them in honest 
work and humble worship.” 

Our opium trade is surely not .very vile and 
devilish, if it is simply stimulating a natural 
demand. In order to wash ourselves quite 
free from the guilt of this abominable traffic 
we have only, besides the above, to qnote 
from Mr, Reed, in the Senate Documents of 
the United States, Vol. 10, for 1859-60, page 
496: “The resalt has been that, in the British 
tariff, the Chinese have, of their orvn accord , 
agreed to make opinm dutiable, or rather to 
transfer its duties from tbe local to the im¬ 
perial treasury.Such is the solution 

of this chronic difficulty which Lord Elgin has 
been able to effect. 1 have no reason to think 
that any compulsion rvas exercised or hinted. 
He has to me expressly disavowed it.” 

The smuggling system and the legalization, 
of tbe trade lie therefore at their own door 1 

The report is replete with medical informa¬ 
tion, and it is striking to observe the sameness 
in disease and customs as noted in the various 
Hospital Reports. We thank Dr. Porter Smith 
for his suggestive papers, and his labours in 
behalf of the Chinese and ourselves. We read 
with delight of the forthcoming work on Ma¬ 
teria Medica, and feel that such a work 
is much needed by ourselves and our native 
assistants. 

J. Dudgeon. 

Peking, Nov. 26th, 1869. 


e <ft \)tnm Hecartrer 

and 

MISSIONARY JOURNAT,. 


Rev. S. X>. Baldwin, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, JANUARY, 1870. 
BIRTH. 

At Peking, November 6th, 1869, a daughter to J. 
Dudgeon, M. D., of the London Mission. 

MARRIAGE. 

On the 6th of October, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., by the 
Rev. C. C. Beatty, D. D., assisted by the Rev. S. F. 
Scovol and the Rev. J. J. Beacom, the Rev. A. P. 
Mapper, D. D., of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Canton, to Mias A. L. Elliott, of Montours, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


In the order of Providence, the present 
editor of the Chinese Recorded is obliged 
fora time to leave his work in China; 
and to relinquish his editorial duties in 
connexion with this journal. A brief re¬ 
view of its history may not be out of 
place on this occasion. 

Tn July, 1866, the Rev.L. N. Wheeler, 
with the approval of the American Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Mission at Foochow, issued 
in the “ Missionary Directory ” a circular 
proposing the publication of a monthly 
paper, “ to contain a wide range of orig¬ 
inal miscellany, such as communications 
or the Archaeology, Ethnography, Geology 
and Natural History ” of Chinaand Japan; 
“ but especially embracing a record of in¬ 
cidents and events connected with the ap¬ 
propriate work of missionaries—collating 
of views on the etymology of the native 
languages, the moral and physical condi¬ 
tion of the people, and the various methods 
of propagating truth—as well as the ex¬ 
periences of missionaries and helpers, 
obituaries, &c.” The missionaries and 
friends of missions in China were request¬ 
ed to indicate by letter whether such a 
periodical was desirable, aud what support 
it might expect to receive. 

The responses received in answer to this 
circular were such as to encourage and 
justify the commencement of the public¬ 
ation ; and accordingly on the 1 st of Janu- 
ary, 1867, the first number of the Mis¬ 
sionary Recorder was issued, in the form 
of a quarto newspaper. The editor, Rev. 
L. N. Wheeler (whose modesty is only 
equalled by his sterling worth and ability), 
in a brief and appropriate “ Salutatory,” 
said : u We do not claim that the Record¬ 
er & worthy successor of the Chinese 
Repository , but we put it forth as initia¬ 
tory of what increased facilities or individ¬ 
ual enterprise may yet develop into a 
large newspaper or portly magazine.” In 
reference to the objects of the publication, 
he said : “ While we desire the Recorder 

to be recognized as a medium of commu¬ 
nication for thinkers and workers in all 
departments of science aud literature, who 
are engaged in the laudable effort to in¬ 
crease- the general knowledge of oriental 
lands and their inhabitants, our first ob-1 


ject shall be to make it an active agent, 
an aggressive appliance, iii the great work 
of evangelization.” 

Three numbers were issued in the 
newspaper form, when the general demand 
for a magazine form became so imperative 
that the April number was issued in the 
form of a magazine of 1 6 pages, as were 
all the succeeding numbers of the year. 
The important matter of the first three 
numbers was also reissued in the same 
form, for the convenience of subscribers 
in binding the volume. 

Circumstances, which it would be 
neither wise nor profitable to dwell upon 
here, led to the suspension of the publica¬ 
tion at the close of the volume—notwith¬ 
standing the almost unanimous expression 
of the missionaries in China, and the 
voices of many in official and mercantile 
positions, were in favor of its continuance. 
Having been intimately associated with 
Mr. Wheeler in his labors on the paper 
during the year, we can testify to the 
great reluctance with which he gave up 
a work which he was so well qualified to 
carry on to complete success. 

The suspension was follopved by such 
a storm of remonstrances and of entreaties 
to recommence, with promises of increas¬ 
ed support, both in literary contributions 
aud in subscriptions, that the present 
writer, not without a feeling of responsi¬ 
bility, but in the fear of God, and follow¬ 
ing his own convictions of duty, decided 
to recommence the publication. In so 
doing, we had the cordial support and ap¬ 
proval of the former editor. A change of 
name, in order to indicate more fully the 
character of the periodical, having been 
suggested by several friends, the first 
number of the new volume appeared as 
the Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Journal, in May, 1868. We commenced 
with 16 pages, and added more, as the 
increase of contributions required, until 
the monthly issue became 24 jmges ; and 
at the close of the year—April, 1869— 
we had a neat volume of 264 pages, re¬ 
plete with useful information, ready for 
the hands of the binder. 

In June last, the second volume com¬ 
menced, the first number having 28 pages. 
One of the subsequent numbers had 86, 
nnd two had 32 each—though our aim 
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has only been to fill 28 pages each month. 

In regard to the character of the arti¬ 
cles published, we prefer to leave them 
to speak for themselves. . Our contempo¬ 
raries of the China press have uniformly 
spoken of them in high terms, and have 
shown a generous appreciation of the 
]nlx>rs of our correspondents. The edit¬ 
or’s work has been very simple—consist¬ 
ing, mainly in receiving the articles sent 
to him, sending them in to the printer, 
and reading the proofs. We would have 
been glad to contribute more, could we 
have done so, in connexion with our other 
duties; but our correspondents have kept 
us so well supplied that there has been 
no necessity for our writing much. We 
rejoice that we have been able to put 
their valuable papers before the public; 
and we thank them heartily—one and 
all—for the noble manner in which they 
have sustained our undertaking. 

When it became evident that we should 
be obliged to return to the United States 
for a season, it naturally became a matter 
of some solicitude to us, to make proper 
arrangements for the carrying on of the 
publication in our absence; and it is with 
peculiar satisfaction that we have the 
pleasure of announcing to our readers that 
the Rev, Justus Doolittee, the -well- 
known author of “ Social Life of the Chi¬ 
nese,” has consented to undertake the 
editorial management of the Rkcokdkk. 
Any words of commendation on our part 
would be superfluous. We have only to 
congratulate our contributors and readers 
that Providence has smiled so kindly up¬ 
on the fortunes of the Recokukk ; and 
-with all confidence in the increJising use¬ 
fulness and success of the journal under 
its new management, we hereby resign the 
editorship into the hands of our successor. 

And now- that we are fairly out of the 
editorial chair, we feel free to utter a 
few words of exhortation—and 

First, Allow us to bespeak for our suc¬ 
cessor a hearty and general support in the 
way of contributions. We have some¬ 
times had it intimated to us that certain 
persons would contribute Articles, if spe¬ 
cially asked; but we have very seldom 
found it convenient to profit by the sug¬ 
gestion. It seemed to us rather unjust to 
those who voluntarily contributed articles, 


from a hearty interest in the paper, to 
write to others specially for articles, and 
publish them in preference to those sent 
without such special asking ; and thus far 
there has been such a steady contribution 
of voluntary articles that we have been 
under no necessity of specially soliciting 
such aid. Of all the articles that have 
appeared since the beginning of the paper, 
not more than three or four have been 
specially sought. This is as it should be; 
and we ask all who have valuable papers 
relating to any subjects within the scope 
of the Recohdek to send them in to the 
editor, without waiting to be personally 
solicited for them. 

Sr rand, Allow us to ask, on behalf of 
our successor, that when the subscriptions 
for the next volume begin, every friend of 
the paper take one copy more than this 
year, or get some one else to take it, who 
was not a subscriber last year. This may 
be of great assistance in enabling him to 
make improvements in the paper. And 
let us ;isk the gentlemen who kindly act 
as Agents at the various ports to secure 
subscribers for the new volume during the 
month of March, so that the report of the 
number subscribed for at each place may 
reach the editor by the 20th of April. The 
new volume will commence on the 1st of 
June, and the type-setting for it will be¬ 
gin about the 1st of May. It is very im¬ 
portant that he should know before that 
time how many copies will be required. 

Third , Let us ask a prompt payment of 
the subscriptions. The various agents at¬ 
tended to this matter with great prompt¬ 
ness hist year, with only one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, and in most cases the amounts 
were paid in within three months from the 
commencement of the volume. If possi¬ 
ble, let them all be paid for the next vol¬ 
ume before the second number appears. 
And we especially request that any bal¬ 
ances due on the current volume be sent 
in to him at once. 

Fourth , Let us ask a generous allow¬ 
ance of liberty for our successor in regard 
to the manner of conducting the paper. If 
he admits articles that some of you think 
he ought to have excluded, or excludes 
articles that some of you think he ought 
to have admitted; if your theological scent 
■ is keener than his, and you discover some 
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lurking heresy where he has not suspect¬ 
ed it; don’t allow yourselves to be over 
troubled about it, but always remember 
that the editor has far more difficulty 
about these matters than any one else, and 
give him your sympathy, your charitable 
judgment, and if need be your Christian 
forbearance. 

And now, for a time, farewell 1 "We 
have nothing but thanks for all with whom 
the editorship of the Recorder has brought 
ns into connexion. We have no fault to 
find with anybody—no reproaches for 
any one. Occasionally our contemporaries 
have spoken rather sharply of some of our 
articles; but we are so fond of having 
folks say just what they think, that we 
have read such criticisms, not only with 
perfect serenity of temper, but even jvith 
a sort of quiet enjoyment; and we send 
out this, our “ P. P. C.,” in perfect good 
humor with everybody. 

While editing the Recorder, we have 
been permitted to carry on without in- 
ruption our missionary work, and have 
had the privilege of baptizing and receiv¬ 
ing into the church of Christ about two 
hundred persons. Our heart is with the 
noble band of brethren with whom we 
have had the privilege of beiDg associated; 
and we trust that, with health fully re¬ 
stored to her whose waning streugth has 
for months been our greatest solicitude, 
we may be permitted, after two years 
spent in our native air, to take up again, 
with fresh streugth and vigor, the duties 
we now reluctantly resign to other bands. 


HANKOW MISSION HOSPITAL. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Hankow Med¬ 
ical Mission Hospital, in connection with 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, under 
the charge of F. Porter Smith, M. B. 
Lond., M. R. C. S., Associate of King’s 
College, London, from July 1st, 1868, to 
June 80th, I860. 

This Report is worthy of a much more ex¬ 
tended notice than we are able to give it at 
this time. The namber of patients of all class¬ 
es during the year wa3 6,935. The diseases 
which occupy the chief places, as to frequency 
of occurrence, are diseases of the eye and 
skiti, indigestion, bronchitis and chronic 
rheumatism. Many valuable observations are 
made upon the habits and the food of the 
Chinese, as affecting their health ; upon the 
manner of treating opium smokers, and upon 
alleged inaccuracies of statement in regard to 


the extent and effects of the habit of opinm- 
stnoking. Many useful and suggestive remarks 
are also made in connexion with a brief review 
of some of the surgical cases treated. A case 
of transmitted syphilis is mentioned, which 
seems to support the theory that evil taints 
may be comronnicated by vaccination. Thecase 
in question was one of inoculation for small 
pox ; but if diseases other than small po?c may 
be transmitted by inoculation for that disease, 
undoubtedly they may also be transmitted by 
vaccination. 

Reference is made to cautions necessary to 
be observed in administering chloroform ; to 
the use of native medicines ; to the ridicu¬ 
lous stories circulated among the Chinese 
about the hospital ; and to the religious char¬ 
acter of the institution. Gratification is ex¬ 
pressed at the arrival of Dr. Shearer, to take 
charge of the hospital in connexion with the 
London Mission at Hankow, which was estab¬ 
lished mainly by the exertions of Dr. A. G. Reid. 

Dr. Smith is always original, and not at all 
disposed to follow in beaten tracks. His theo¬ 
ries will not be suffered to pass without scruti¬ 
ny, as is indicated by a communication from 
Dr. Dudgeon in our present number. Let these 
matters be fully ventilated. 41 Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

The Report came to us accompanied by a 
neatly printed Chinese pamphlet, which we 
suppose to be the Annual Report in Chinese, 
but have not time to examine. 


ASTRONOMY IN CHINESE. 

V 

We were about to write a notice of a new 
work on this subject, when the following was 
received from a friend, which we cordially in¬ 
dorse, and adopt as our own :— 

44 The writer was presented recently with a 
book in Chinese on the Elementary Principles 

of Astronomy ( ^ 36 ife) , by the 

author. Rev. N. Sites, of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Mission of this place. It is profusely illus¬ 
trated, and contains one hundred leaves, or 
two hundred pages, neatly printed with large 
type, on white or brown paper. Ithaathirty- 
ODe short chapters. While I have not examin¬ 
ed it with any great amount of care, and can¬ 
not certify to the quality of its contents, which 
I take for granted are orthodox, I wish to an¬ 
nounce ita appearance, and to suggest its 
general use in the more advanced schools in 
China, under the supervision of foreigners. 
Books on this and other sciences are greatly 
needed ; and the more extensively they are 
used, the greater the encouragement of those 
who have the ability and taste to prepare 
them, to engage more and more in such labor. 
It is prepared in the classical, or general 
language, and therefore can be understood in 
all parts of the Empire, while the illustrations 
make it very acceptable to those who use it. 
It is offered for sale at 160 cash per copy, 
printed on white, and 100 cash per copy printed 
on brown paper.” 
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the great medical college 

AT PEKING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, it. D. 

This College dates from the Yuen 
yQ dynasty. The Imperial medical es¬ 
tablishments of former dynasties were 
called Tffj. 1° t ^ ie Yuen and 

"Ming dynasties, the college had thirteen 
departments or practices, the last two 
of which were discarded by the pre¬ 
sent dynasty. There w'ere (l) diseases 
of men or the doctrine of the pulse in 
relation to adult males or medicine prop¬ 
erly so called; (2) miscellaneous dis¬ 
eases; (3) diseases of children; (4) wind 
diseases; (5) female diseases; (6) eye 
diseases; (7) diseases of the mouth, 
teeth, throat; ( S) dislocations ; ( 9 ) 
wounds; (10) ulcers and swellings, (11) 
acupuncture; (12) charms or prayers 
equal to spiritual medicine; (13) pres¬ 
sure and friction- Although the last 
two have been banished ; the original 
number is still nominally adhered to. 
To make up the number for the sake 
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of uniformity and from a regard and 
reverence for antiquity, 7 and 10 are 
divided into two each. Their med¬ 
ical course however practically consists 
of the following five branches; the 
first, third, sixth and seventh of the 
above enumeration with the addition 
of the outside practice (surgery). 


In three medical works which I have 
consulted, I have found considerable 
variation in the list of practices. 

In one work, small-pox |^| ijjr|! 
ear and nose practice and 

the forbidden department 
are introduced among the thirteen, 
along with a branch of medicine most 
characteristic of the Chinese viz., An¬ 


cient true medical saying 

A chair on this subject would 
certainly be interesting, quaint and ri¬ 
diculous, even of European medicine and 
still more of Chinese. Sku-chin-k‘o is 
a practice upon which I have been 
quite unable to procure the slightest 
information, even from the college 
authorities. The other Board con¬ 
tiguous to the college and situated in 
the same street—the Whitehall of Pe¬ 
king—seem to have a similar depart¬ 
ment and agreeably to its derivation 
we may term it, the contra-indication, 
or ethical practice of the Medical Facul¬ 
ty. It may relate to books, doctrines 
or practices or all for aught I know. 
From what I saw of the officials I 
should say that opium w r as not includ¬ 
ed in this department. This faculty 
would answer to the Chinese Index 
Earpurgatorious. Holiivell street iu Pe¬ 
king must be sought elsewhere than in 
the street of the six boards. 


Another work proposes to give the 
correct and complete list of the 13 
branches and concludes by euumcrat- 
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ing 12 only. The “Heavenly Flower” 
and nasal departments are excluded 
and the forbidden branch is mentioned 
last. The most trustworthy list is that 
of the Ming dynasty already given. 
The last two do not now exist and are 
not known. They are practiced how¬ 
ever to some extent, still among the 
people. The barbers exercise the dig¬ 
ital pressure, thumping and rubbing 
practice at the present day, as all have 
doubtless, at one time or another, wit¬ 
nessed with much amusement. I have 
seen it applied for indigestion, sleep¬ 
lessness, neuralgia etc. Many go 
through this beating process regularly 
every night before retiring. These two 
branches were among the most notable 
in ancient medicine as we shall hereafter 
shew, when treating of charms. All 
the boards have been once large, mag¬ 
nificent square structures and are ar¬ 
ranged iu the usual style of Chinese 
yam6ns, although on a large scale. The 
entrance to all is through what was 
once, a handsome triple, portal gate, 
with a succession of courts and side 
apartments and verandahs with balls 
and chambers for the use of the officials 
and inferior officers. If it be true, as 
is said, that they were built according 
to their rank and importance, close to 
the Imperial palace on the East side, 
then miserable dicta et visa, the Medical 
Board is the farthest off and last. The 
buildings are in the worst repair—all 
is ruin and only a few rooms are at all 
habitable. The bricks of the floors, 
the window beams, rafters, doors, tiles, 
have all been torn away, Avhere accessi¬ 
ble, by the ruthless hand of poverty 
Pigs and squalid children now fre¬ 
quent the old halls, class rooms and 

S juadrangles. Behind about twenty 
amilies are housed in the old quarters 
of the students and under officials and 
in the centre of the yard a large mound 
twenty or thirty feet high has gradual¬ 
ly risen by the accumulated ashes 
thrown out. Dust, dirt and desolation 
reign supreme. Ickabod is everywhere 
inscribed. 

Immediately on entering you dis¬ 
cover a small temple on the right 
(South) to a Doctor of the 


Ming dynasty, who had it erected to 
him after his death, by the Emperor. 
It contains tablets commemorating his 
worth, an incense burner and a clay 
figure of the Doctor surmounted by 
the official cap of the Ming dynasty, 
with encircling brass dragons. The 
boys out of sport have taken them and 
placed one on the head of the Brass Man. 
Another version is that these bats are 
retained here and used by the officials 
in worshipping the image, or they 
have been designed for the image itself. 
They are curiously and finely wrought 
and are minus the two side wings or 
flaps which characterised the Ming 
hat. The hair of the image in bronze 
is twisted up into a knot on the crown 
of the bead after the manner of the 
Coreans and Tauists. In the second 
court on the North side is a small room 


with 


on a tablet above the 


door. On the window are official noti¬ 
fications of the subjects for Essays on 
the five departments specified. On the 
first and 15th of each month two of the 
officials, teachers (6th button) attend 
to give out the subjects and there are 
other two of the same rank (the high¬ 
est usnal rank in medicine is a 5tb 
button and for extraordinary services 
rendered or some wonderful cure, 
sometimes a 3rd is bestowed; China is 
not belliud the more civilized countries 
of Europe in shewiug disrespect to 
medicine and curtailing or niggardly 
grantiug state honours and pay. The 
Chinese have an expressive saying 

£fJ nfl respecting those who receive 


and decide upon the Essays. There are 
about 70 applicants, who wish their 
names placed on .the roll of 80 who re¬ 
ceive a small pittance on paper, two mace 
per diem, from the Imperial treasury. 
This is the nomiual sum, butl cannot 


learn how beautifully less 
it becomes before it reaches the stud¬ 
ents. This list of favoured ones is con¬ 
tinually changing according to the 
merit of the essay. In this course of 


instruction they forget one of them 
owu sayings SI ® 3E & Sfa ^ 

No oral instruction 
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is given—the college possesses one ro- 
lume , which they refused to exhibit. 
It is a volume of the Golden Mirror of 
Medicine ^ ^ ^ This med¬ 

ical learning or school was commenced 
in the reign of Taukwang in the year 
1839. It had existed in the Ming 
dynasty, but had long since fallen into 
disuse. A few years after its re-es¬ 
tablishment, an official—a relative of 
the Emperor, named ^ abolish¬ 
ed it to save expense. Thus it exist¬ 
ed up to the 5th year of T‘ung-chih 
(1866) when a censor Hu-ching-yuen 
Ilf meraoralised the Emperor; 

an edict was issued and instructions 
as above indicated was begun. This 
memorial appeared in the Peking Ga¬ 
zette 14th January 1866, and was trans¬ 
lated by M. C. Morrison, Esqr. late 
H. B. M.*a Consul, at Chefoo, and was 
published in the Report of the Peking 
Hospital for 1865. It recommended 
periodical examinations similar to those 
of the Imperial Academy. The class 
of .men iu the College is thus described 
by the censor “ Some there are who 
having never read the writings of the 
ancients and whose science consists in 
nothing more than an acquaintance 
with some stock prescriptions, in try¬ 
ing experiments with their medicines 
on sick people, and in attempting to 
cure mild diseases, superinduce on 
them malignant ones. They know 
not how to distinguish between ap¬ 
pearance and reality, nor between the 
effect of heat and those of cold. They 
act on no principle, and at random, 
and generally make bad worse. Should 
such men be called to do duty in the 
palace, very serious consequences [to 
the health of the imperial family] 
might ensue.” The Emperor taking 
a hint from this shrewd censor prob¬ 
ably, has prohibited acupuncture — 
their hitherto -panacea for all ills—upon 
Aw person. In the hands of such 
anatomically ignorant and reckless 
quacks, it is extremely dangerous and 
ought to be banished. Any one who 
chooses to present Iris name with the 
requisite offerings of gold, silver, silk 
or even fruit, is received as a member 


of this Imperial College of Physicians, 
and any one who has read a medical 
book or inherits or has bought a medic¬ 
al manuscript is sure of becoming a 
fellow of the said College, with a hand¬ 
some pay! These attending directly 
on the court receive as salary twenty 
six taels per annum and twelve hundred 
catties of rice. The subordinates, 
thirty in number, receive twelve taels 
and five hundred catties of rice. 

Passing though this court with its 
large hall and the tablets of Kanghi and 
Taukwang; we reach the back most 
court containing two temples. The 
one on the North is designated the 
7T7 J|| and contains the three 
emperors. The celestial one is in the 
centre, the terrestrial, on his left and 
both naked, and the human one, cloth¬ 
ed on the right. Above them is a 
handsome tablet by a Tsing Emperor 

with the inscription, ^ m IS 
on the ± ¥ 0 - (11th month 7th 
day is the autumn term of this year) 
the President of the Board of ceremo¬ 
nies proceeds to this temple to bum 
incense. He does so on the above 
day each year in spring and autumn. 
There was up to the time of the acces¬ 
sion of this dynasty a stone tablet in 
this temple which was brought from 

Pien liang (Kai fung fu) in 

the time of the Yuen dynasty. The 
Yuen Emperor caused the methods of 
acupuncture and the moxa to be cut 
upon it. The head of the tablet with its 
literary dedication was from the hand of 
the Sung Emperor Yen-tsung in 1023. 
On account of its indistinctness, the 
Ming emperor Ying-tsnng had it recut 
and restored. This tablet was remov¬ 
ed into the palace at the time they at¬ 
tempted to remove also the brass acn- 
puncture figure; which stands in the 
little temple immediately 
This temple is called ^ 
contains three images to 
J (Hwangti); Yao-Sheng 
(Shemmng)andYao-tsugl fljj[<Chipo) 
In the T‘ang dynasty Tsun ^ 
received the title of Yao vuang. 


opposite, 
and 


Yao-wang 
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This brass figure, life size, is indented 
over the course of blood vessels with 
numerous small non-perforating holes, 
the size of pin heads, and was ancient¬ 
ly used in teaching the art of acnpunc- 
ture. It is covered with a Ming or 
Buddhistic shaped outer long robe of 
yellow paper and stands over what is 
popularly termed a Hai-yen m- 
A pagoda inside the Western gate, the 
drum tower and the observatory are all 
popularly supposed to stand on similar 
“eyes of the sea,” The old figure 
was of a beautiful greenish blue colour 
and was said to have come out of the 
sea. But this does not appear credible 
as my guide informed me, for the 
figure bore marks of repairs in the 
Sung dynasty in 1023 and the Yueu 
dynasty in 1266, and in the Ming 
dynasty it was completely restored. 
The figure was formerly said to be 
empty aud to contain internal parts, 
so arranged that when filled with 
water, the natural flow of the blood 
in the living arteries and veins was 
imitated. This statement seems very 
doubtful in veiw of their misty and 
erroneous view of the causes of the 
circulation of the blood. They have 
never seen the internal parts and 
their relations, or at least have never 
noted them or improved by them. 

In 1260 there was a Nepaulese by 
name Arniko, who came to Peking in 
the train of an Imperial teacher who 
was returning to the Capital. He 
was asked by the Emperor what talents 
lie had and replied that he understood 
something of drawing engraving and 
casting metal. The brass figure which 
was out of repair was shewn him. 
There was no one at court who could 
renew it. When he was asked if he 
could undertake it, he modestly repli¬ 
ed that he would try, and he succeed¬ 
ed so admirably as to make it agree 
in every' particular with the human 
figure. The court was satisfied with 
the workmanship and no one was 
covetous of his success, of the honour 
awarded him or of the possession of 
such ability. This occurred in 1266. 

In former days, the students practis¬ 
ed acupuncture as we have said, on 


this figure. It was covered with paper 
pasted over it, and they were required 
to exercise their skill in hitting the 
holes exactly. This has long since 
fallen into disuse; it does not now 
exist in the College as one of the de¬ 
partments, is rarely had recourse to 
by the court physicians, aud never 
practised upon the Emperor. It is still 
frequently used outBide and you may 
sometimes see a quack at the fair or In 
the temples who does not hesitate to 
thrust from two to four or six inches 
of cold steel into the epigastrium for 
cure of dyspepsia, or puncture under 
the tongue or the nails for the cure 
of cholera. Diagrams from the brass 
figure, reduced in size, and four to the 
set, viz. the froDt, back and two side 
veins, aro sold for half a dollar, giving 
the places for the operation and illus¬ 
trating the subject as laid down in 
their books. 

Although not used for acupuncture, 
sick persons or their substitutes visit 
the figure to burn incense before it, 
and the under official provide the de¬ 
votees with a sort of yellow paper bib 
mm which is suspended from 
the neck of the figure, while they 
burn incense and prostrate themselves. 
Afterwards they carry this paper home, 
and the sick man wears it round his 
neck for several days and so recovers! 
At home the patient or friends make 
a fac-siraiJe of it on yellow cloth, and 
return to the College and again burn 
incense and suspend the bibs on the 
figure in order probably to withdraw 
more of the virtue of the figure onto 
the yellow cloth bib. Sometimes it is 
doubtless to burn incense and return 
thanks for the cure and in this sense 
we might quote from Horace the not 
very inapplicable couplet. 

“Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimentu Maris Deo,” 

lib I, act V. 

In these circumstances, the little 
temple of course is qnite famous and 
possesses a number of tablets aud in¬ 
scriptions. On the wooden table in 
front of the image, besides a bell and 
burner, there is a little stick with the 
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The three medical divinities before 
referred to in this temple have each 
little sticks also before them with suit¬ 
able inscriptions. 

While this outside Medical tribunal 


ON THE BEST METHOD OP PRE¬ 
SENTING THE GOSPEL TO 
THE CHINESE. 


BT BJEV. T . S. TOBHBR. 

CliAPTEB VII. 

The need of evidence. 


has been allowed by this dynasty to 
fall into such ruin, they have gradually 
withdrawn men, books aud drawings 
belonging to the College into the 
palace, to the Imperial drug establish¬ 
ment know now as ^j£|J ^ . This 

inner dispensary has always existed 
for the convenience of the physicians 
who wait upon the euuuchs and concu¬ 
bines and in the Ming dynasty was called 
$[) ||l§ [J^, but now it is the only estab¬ 
lishment. There are 45 medical officers 
in charge of it who are called jl? |E| 
Li mu. They carried away the Sung 
dynasty stone tablet, as already said, 
aud they tried also to remove the brass 
figure to the inner Yao-wcuig-miau , but 
failed. It proved too heavy for the 
ordinary means employed. Not to be 
baffled however they erected a Tien- 
cheng ^ and in the effort to raise 
it, the head fell off, which was after¬ 
wards soldered and on this account, 
we find on examination, a rough line 
round the neck of the figure which is 
otherwise quite smooth and finely ex¬ 
ecuted workmanship. The figure has 
the usual girdle or fig leaf round the 
loins. There is a popular story about 
the soldering worth mentioning. After 
several fruitless attempts to unite the 
head with the body, the workman 
employed upon it had a dream and a 
spirit informed him in these words 
W *6 gg. He suddenly thereafter 
awoke, and the spirit’s idea flashed 
upon his mind; he tried it, built up 
the figure in clay and earth as far as 
the neck, and thus succeeded iu solder¬ 
ing it, and so gave rise to the rim or 
border rouud the neck. 

Peking. Deo. 2nd 1869. 


The sludy of the Christian Evidences, im¬ 
portant to every minister, is peculiarly so to 
tlie missionary. The Apostle Peter, indeed, 
goes furtlieV and requires attention to it from 
every Christian. He would have even priv¬ 
ate Christians “read y always to give an an¬ 
swer to every man that askethyou a reason of 
the hope that is in you.” This passage is not 
seldom taken as referring to our personal 
hope that we have a share in the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption. Such a transference of 
the text is natural and it may be, justifiable, 
but it was evidently not its original intention. 
Irt Peter’s days the believers were liable at 
any moment to be examined judicially before 
kings and magistrates; or to be challenged 
in disputation by their heathen neighbours 
as to the grounds of their confidence in Christ 
Jesus. The demand would be for an account 
(logon) of the b;isis of their hope; and it 
would have to be met, not by a narration of 
inner experience, but by a defence (apologia) 
of the truth of Christianity. Such demand 
is rarely encountered in Christian lands, but 
where the gospel is carried on to new con¬ 
quests it will doubtless be met with frequent¬ 
ly. Whenever the heathen perceive unmis¬ 
takable evidence that the Chinese Christian 
has a hope unknown to them, which can arch 
over this vale of tears with celestial bows of 
promise, and cast a halo of glory round the 
cold head of death itself, they will assuredly 
begin to inquire; why do you believe this 
new doctrine? How do you /mow that it is 
true? The private Christian may wait until 
this demand comes to him, but the preacher 
goes forth to court it. lie challanges the 
world to investigate the claims of Christian¬ 
ity. The study of the evidence, becomes 
therefore of prime importance in the mis¬ 
sionary work. Without due preparation 
here, we are in danger one day of finding 
ourselves in the position of troops, who sucb 
denly in the heat of an engagement discover 
that their ammunition is exhausted. The 
gospel authoritatively demands the faith of 
every man, It must therefore be furnished 
witli irrefragable proofs of its truth. It is 
the business of the Christian teacher to set 
these proofs in a clear and strong light be¬ 
fore his hearers. If he cannot do this his 
position is, to say the least, an awkward one. 
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Yet, I con fess, I approach this important 
subject with a seuse of uncertainty and mis¬ 
giving: and I suspect many of my readers 
will comprehend and share the feeling. Log¬ 
ically imperative as it seems to be that we 
should prove the truth of Christianity before 
commanding assent to its doctrines; this 
proof is by uo means a simple process. , It is 
one thing to be convinced for oneself of the 
divine origin of Christianity, quite another 
to be able to give such' an account of the 
grounds of our faith as shall satisfactorily 
convince an unbeliever. Some readers of 
the Recorder may remember that at the 
outset of this series of articles I avowed my¬ 
self, not a teacher, but an enquirer. They 
may recall too that I started on this career 
of inquiry from a question of an anonymous 
writer upon this very subject of evidences. 
In the intermediate articles, while I felt the 
ground firm beneath me, and saw the course 
straight ahead, I have ventured to speak 
with a tone of assured confidence, after the 
manner of a guide rather than that of an ex¬ 
plorer; and perhaps my original profession 
of a desire to be helped and guided, has been 
forgotten. But if forgotten by others, not 
so by me. I have taken up this subject ful¬ 
ly conscious that I cannot carry it to the 
conclusion I desire. I cannot point out any 
royal road along which we may march tri¬ 
umphantly to the spiritual conquest of the 
Chinese. The utmost I can attempt is, to 
state the problem clearly. Having stated it, 
I hope wiser and more experienced men will 
bike the matter up and assist me, and others, 
towards a solution. 

That the problem is not an extremely sim¬ 
ple one is made evident by the fact that 
many good men quietly and yet persistently 
ignore its very existence. For rhetorical 
purposes there is no way of disposing of a 
difficulty so short, sharp and effectual as bold¬ 
ly scouting the bare idea of there being any 
difficulty at all about the matter. I have 
heard a preacher confidently assert that there 
are irresistible proofs which would compel 
belief only he has not time to state them just 
now. Unfortunately the convenient time 
never did come. It reminds me of a tale of 
the late war. The attacking army was held 
in check for some time before an apparently 
impregnable position, defended by a formid¬ 
able row of heavy guns. By and bye when 
the position was taken, the big guns proved 
to he only painted wood. Wooden guns may 
impose upon an enemy for defence, but they 
are useless for attack; and in our warfare we 
arc the assailants. There are however preach¬ 
ers of too noble a spirit to employ any spe¬ 
cies of rhetorical artifice, who yet practically 
ignore the need of proofs for the truth of 
Christianity. - They omploy themselves in a 


patient, faithful, loving reiteration of the gos¬ 
pel; hoping and believing that by the power 
of the divine spirit it will produce conviction 
of itself. Loosing at the matter in a cool, 
logical way, they admit the need of evid¬ 
ences ; but then, they say, religion addresses 
itself more to the heart than the head. In¬ 
tellectual belief is valueless, if the heart be 
not moved; while if only the heart is stirred 
some how or other intellectual difficulties 
seem to vanish, 

“ A. warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’« colder part, 

Arid, like a man In wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, * I have felt." 

True, Logic is not the only, not the 
mightiest force that moves humanity; and 
because it is not everything some good 
men appear well content to treat it as 
if it were nothing. This mode of dealing 
with the case is supported by the fact 
that many most sincere and excellent 
Christians, whose faith in Jesus Christ 
is the very life-blood of their being, yet are 
quite ignorant, and content in their ignor- 
encc, of logical proofs. And more, these 
simple earnest Christians arc not only raised 
far above the need of external evidences; 
but they must be so, or they could not be 
Christians at all. They have no mental cap¬ 
acity to weigh evidence, and consequently if 
such a process were absolutely indispensable 
to a reception of Christianity they could not 
be Christians at all. Cowper describes them 
well; 

“ The light they walk by, kindled from above. 
Shows them the shorted wAy to life and love: 

They, strangers m the controversial fluid. 

Where deists always foil’d get scorn to yield. 

And never checked by what impedes the wise, 

Bellevo,- ruch forward and possess the prize.'* 

An indisputable instance of faith growing 
up utterly independent of “ evidences,” may 
be watched by many a Christian parent in 
his own home. Wbat sight on earth more 
beautiful, more heavenly, than the young 
child in whose breast the powers of thought 
and feeling and spiritual life are just stirring 
in the bud; as he kneels by his mother’s knee 
and breathes out a simple prayer to the un¬ 
seen, loving Father above; oras he breathless¬ 
ly drinks in the “sweet story of old” while 
the tears gather in his eyes. It is impossible 
to doubt that that child’s faith is genuine and 
acceptable in the sight of God, even its that 
of the philosopher who has traversed the 
whole round of human thought and done 
battle with every infidel objection. Deny the 
validity of the child’s faith, and all Christian 
education is impossible. Admit it, and what 
becomes of the necessity of evidences ? But 
in this respect millions remain children all 
their lives. They test their faith by their 
experience. Its roots strike deep down into 
their hearts, and strengthen their hold day 
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bv day; but of any exterior demonstration 
of the truth of Christianity they remain in 
life long ignorance. 

It would seem then that we arc in danger 
of being thrust on to the horns of a dilemma. 
Either evidences of the truth of Christianity 
are necessary, or they are not. If they are 
then the faith of these simple-minded child 
like believers is wrong; or at least unsatis¬ 
factory, as being without the proper founda¬ 
tion. If they are not; then the labour of the 
long series of Christian apologists was wast¬ 
ed and the demand for evidences for the 
Chinese is a mistake. The dilemma however 
falls to the ground when we recognise the 
fact that there arc great differences between 
one mind and another. There are minds to 
which the whole field of Christian evidences 
is a terra incognita, and who are rather the 
better for their ignorance of it, because they 
are destitute of the faculty of finding their 
way over it. There are other minds which 
cannot believe, I thiuk we may say, ought 
not to believe without the perception of 
proofs and evidences which the former class 
do not require. Moveover the child and the 
peasant are naturally dependent on the par¬ 
ent and the philosopher. The child is ignor¬ 
ant of Paley and Butler, Grotius and Gard¬ 
ner ; but he believes in his father. The 
peasant knows little or nothing about the 
proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the sacred records, but he thinks his minister 
knows all about it. In all countries and in 
all times the few do the thinking for the 
many and the illogical are ruled unconscious¬ 
ly by the logical. 

We are hampered in our inquiry, as to the 
need of evidences, by the lack of a definition 
of what Christianity is. I have been res¬ 
trained partly by a sense of incompetcucy, 
partly by fear of stirring up controversy, 
from attempting a statement of the gospel. 
There is, I believe, a self evidencing power 
in Christianity; but not to all men, nor even 
to those who perceive it, equally at all times. 
But this self evidencing power does not abide 
in the same manner and degree in all parts 
of the Christian system. Take for an in¬ 
stance the grand central truth of the gospel, 
that God is our Father, that God is Love. 
The Christian may have first received this 
truth as the result of a chain of reasoning; 
but whether so received or not, I appeal to 
Cluistiau experience as testifying that this 
glorious truth shines like the sun by its own 
light. At times the fogs and clouds of our 
earthly natures hide it from our eyes ; but 
in our catuies (^purest, hcavenliest moods, 
when it seems as though scales had fallen oft 
from our eyes, do we not then see this ultim¬ 
ate certainty, independent of our feeble rea¬ 
sonings, lighting up the universe with its in¬ 


effable splendour, and so bathing our erst 
dark storm tost spirits in its blessed rays, 
that the last shadow of doubt is hunted but 
of the crookedeat corner of our poor warped 
intellects, and for the time we do not so 
much believe as see ? But this self-evidenc¬ 
ing power of troth does not equally inhere 
in all truth. I cannot perceive that a past 
historical fact, such as that Jesus of Nazareth 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate can possi¬ 
bly be self-evident. Here at least we all 
need proof. Now the Christian revelation 
certainly rests upon a historical basis. We 
may therefore, despite the omission of a 
definition of the gospel, safely assume, I 
think, that it does require evidences of its 
truth. Moreover, granting the self-evidenc¬ 
ing power of truth on its widest possible ex-' 
tent, it is certain that truth is not self-evi¬ 
dent to the unbeliever. Truth is self-evident 
to the Christian because his eyes are purged. 
It is not self-evident to the unbeliever be¬ 
cause his eyes are blinded. How is he to 
get his eyes opened but by going in faith to 
the great Physician ? It is our aim to lead 
him into the sacred Presence; and for this 
some demonstration that He is the great and 
only Healer of humanity would seem iudis- 
pensable. 

Quiet observation of missionary preaching 
and its effects upon the hearers will confirm 
this conclusion. Attacks upon idolatry and 
superstition, are often, perhaps most often, 
received with good humoured and careless 
assert. The hearer smiles and nods, quite 
enjoying the destruction of popular fallacies, 
in which he has never bad any hearty faith. 
What cares he if you smash the idols by your 
logic, and lay trains of reasoning to explode 
peomancy and divination and all his other 
inherited superstitions into fragments ? He 
does not mean to abandon them for all that. 
Custom is mightier with him than logic ; nor 
does be recognise the sinfulness, so much as 
the absurdity of the prevalent notions. 
Meantime, while he practises them witli his 
kindred, he is ready enough to luugh at them 
with you. But now the preacher assails 
him with moral appeals, speaks of duty and 
purity, and love. He may listen uneasily, 
but he listens without any inclination to dis¬ 
pute. When the missionary rises to higher 
ground, proclaims the Supreme Lord of the 
Universe, the true object of all worship, the 
Judge, the Benefactor, the Father of all, a 
solemn hush sometimes creeps over the as¬ 
sembly, and the great announcement is re¬ 
ceived with a half-believing half-incredulous 
awe. But when the preacher goes on to 
proclaim the more peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, it is perceptible that he no long¬ 
er carries his audience along with him as 
before. The Incarnation, the Sacrificial 
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death, the Resurrection and Ascension, do 
not command assent by the mere statement 
of them, as did the former class of truths. 

Some persons cut the Gordian knot by 
abruptly ascribing all unbelief immediately 
to the wickedness of the human heart. They 
tell us “ doubt is Devil born.” ‘ The -man- 
ought to believe, and if he does not it is 
just owing to the depravity of his heart, 
and so there is no more to be said.’ Is there 
not indeed ? Then have you nothing to say 
to the poor suppliant who agonising after 
faith, implores you to help him to solve his 
doubts ? Nay; doubt is not necessarily sin, 
though it be the result of sin. By vicious 
indulgence a man has brought on a disease 
which has deprived him of sight. His blind¬ 
ness is the result of sin; but it is not his 
resent fault that he cannot see. Past sin 
as brought him into a condition, from which 
no deep repentence, no earest desire to be 
pure can now avail to save him. So Faitli 
and Unbelief are not simply and purely 
voluntary. In its form of intellectual assent, 
the only voluntary element is the williugness 
to receive and weigh evidence. As the evi¬ 
dence, if sufficient, will when introduced into 
the mind, inevitably result in conviction ; so 
on the other hand, a man may be honestly 
desirous to believe, and from deficiency in 
the evidence, be positively, unable to do so. 
Not that I would overlook the interference 
of moral alienation from the truth in the 
judgment of evidence. Of some our Lord 
said “ How enn ye believe, which receive 
honour one from another, and seek not the 
honour which comes from God only ? ” He 
saw that their craving for the praise of men, 
so biased their minds that they could not be 
rightly affected by the clearest evidence. 
But He also said “If I had not done among 
them the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin.” He condemned them 
for unbelief because it was unbelief in the 
presence of full, clear and sufficient evidence. 
We however cannot judge the hearts, and 
may mistake as to the sufficiency of evidence, 
and should therefore be chary of putting 
down all infidelity to a perverse love of dark¬ 
ness rather than light. Let us be patient. 
The doubter of to-day may be the believer 
of to-morrow. Impatient censure of the 
pupil’s stupidty betrays incompetency in the 
teacher. SSo imputing of evil motives to the 
infidel may sometimes be traced to an unac¬ 
knowledged consciousness in the Christian 
advocate’s mind of the feebleness of his own 
arguments. 

I think we shall be agreed then that the 
study of evidences has a real and important 
place in missionary work. In my next article 
1 hope to consider the Christum evidences as 
they are available for our use in China. 


ON THE PURCHASING OF SLAVE 
GIRLS BY CHRISTIANS. 


Head before the Foochow Missionary 
Conference April, 1869. 


BT REV. 8. L. BALDWIN. 


The subject assigned for discussion at this 
meeting is embodied in the following ques¬ 
tion :— 

“ Should Chinese Christians be allowed to 
purchase girls for servants in the manner 
usually practised among the heathen at Poo- 
chow ? ” 

In order to a full understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, let us firat inquire into the sources and 
methods of the traffic in slave girls at Foo¬ 
chow. It is well known that several hundred 
girls, between the ages of four and twelve, arc 
annually sold in this city as slaves. Many of 
them are sold by their own parents, who gen¬ 
erally plead poverty as their excuse for thus 
parting with their daughters. A large propor¬ 
tion, however, are brought here for sale from 
the prefectures of Hing-hwaand Chiong-chiu. 
The regions of these prefectures bordering on 
the sea coast are in a chronic state of anarchy. 
Villages .are constantly at war with each other; 
and it frequently happens that the victorious 
party captures children belonging to the van¬ 
quished. These are held for ransom, at such 
prices as the victors choose to place upon 
them. If they are not ransomed, they are then 
brought to Foochow, to be sold as slaves. 
Another source of supply ia kidnapping. Or¬ 
ganized bands of kidnappers exist, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to steal children in the country dis¬ 
tricts of this prefecture, and in other pre¬ 
fectures of the province. It is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain to what extent this is car¬ 
ried on, or to estimate what proportion of the 
slave girls annually sold here is derived from 
this source. Kidnappers arc held in great det¬ 
estation both by the civil officers and the peo¬ 
ple. A few years ago. several men who were 
convicted of this crime were sentenced to 
death by starvation; and the senteuce was car¬ 
ried into effect by placing them in cages, in 
which they were compelled to stand upright, 
and in which they were so placed that only a 
part of the foot could rest uppn the floor. They 
were kept in this position, without food or 
water, until death came to their relief. While 
kidnapping is held in such abhorrence, there 
seems to be no general feeling of opposition to 
the sale of female children by their own pa¬ 
rents, or by those who have captured them in 
battle. 

When girls are brought to Foochow for sale, 
whether by their parents or others, they arc 
not usually sold by them in the Hist instance 
to persons who wish to use them as servants 
in their own families. They arc sold to cer¬ 
tain middle-men, or go-betweens, who arc 
well-known as being engaged in this business 
of buying and selling slave girls. The prices 
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paid for them vary from $30 to $100, accord¬ 
ing to the age and relative attractiveneaa of 
of the girl*- They are then sold for prices 
varying from 30 to 300 per cent, advance on 
the cost price. The best looking girls are very 
often Bold for infamous purposes, even when a 
promise has been made to the parents to sell 
them only as servant girls. When thus sold, 
from $200 to $800 are obtained for girlB who 
would bring only $70 or $80, if sold as ser¬ 
vants. The men who deal in slave girls at the 
city frequently go down themselves into the 
lower prefectures, and boy young girls of their 
poor parents for a few thousand cash. In Bcch 
cases, of course, their profit in selling them is 
relatively much larger. 

In regard to the number of female slaves, 
and the manner in which they are treated, I 
quote a paragraph from the Rev. J. Doolittle’s 
‘‘Social Life of the Chinese,” Vol. II, p. 212. 
“Female slaves are quite nuperous among 
rich families and the families of mandarins. 
It is said that occasionally very wealthy fami¬ 
lies have several tens, which are distributed 
around among the children as they are marri¬ 
ed off. This large number is not common; 
but many rich families are reported to have 
six, eight, or ten; while, generally speaking, 
all the families which can afford the expense, 
and require such help, procure one or more. 
It is regarded as less expensive to buy a female 
slave than to hire female help to aid in the 
care of children and in the management of the 
affairs of the household. Though bought with 
money, femate slaves are treated by their own¬ 
ers very much as women hired to work as ser¬ 
vants are treated in western lands, except that 
no wages are given them, and that they are at 
no expense for their food and clothing. They 
are regarded as a tolerably safe investment of 
money, for they are readily disposed of as 
wives or as slaves by their masters in case they' 
become poor.” 

I may add that, while in respectable families 
it is considered disgraceful to treat a slave 
girl cruelly, or to compel her to a vicious 
course of life, my inquiries lead me to believe 
that cases are by no means infrequent in which 
they are compelled by their masters to yield 
to illicit practices, or in case of their refusing 
to do so, are treated with great cruelty. My 
own teacher informs me that his elder brother 
had such a girl in bis family, who cheerfully 
waited upon him in the presence of his wife, 
bat who refused to be alone with him, when 
his wife was absent, and who—because c£ her 
unwillingness to comply with his unlawful 
desires—was punished by having her flesh 
burnt in several places with a red hot iron. 
Though we may hope that in a majority of 
cases the poor girls are not subjected to such 
trials in addition to their enforced life of drudg¬ 
ery, we have reason to believe that such in¬ 
stances are not very rare. 

I now proceed to state the objections to 
the purchase of such girls by native Christians. 

1.—Such purchasing is an indorsement and 
encouragement of the practice of selling slave 
girls. In talking with the Chinese on the 


opium question, when they aay, “ Foreigners 
bring the opium here.” we frequently reply, 
“ True; but you native people encourage them 
to do so, by buying it. If you would cease 
to buy, they would soon cease to sell.” The 
same argument may be applied to the practice 
in question.- Every man who purchases a slave 
girl gives the weight of his influence, and the 
encouragement of hia personal sanction, to the 
perpetuation of the system. It may be said 
that the few purchases which can possibly be 
made by native Christians will have no influ¬ 
ence on the general traffic. To which it is 
sufficient to reply that it is no less a Christian 
man’s duty to cost all his influence against 
wrong, when that influence is comparatively in¬ 
significant, than when it is all-powerful. Let 
it be settled from the outset that Christians 
•will have nothing to do with the purchase of 
slaves; and then as Christianity grows and be¬ 
comes a power in the land, it will have gTeat 
influence in eradicating the evil. A Christian 
man would not think of going to a store noto¬ 
rious for receiving stolen gooda, to make bis 
purchases. The principle that “ the partaker 
is as bad as the thief” finds a response in 
every man’s conscience. If, then, I believe it 
would be wrong for me to sell ray daughter, 
or the daughter of another man, I have no 
right to indorse the practice by buying of 
those who do so. 

I will not argue the general qnestion of the 
propriety of slavehohling, as there are still 
some who defend it among missionaries in 
China It is enough to say that the arguments 
urged in defence of slavery do not apply to 
the case in hand. Those arguments are based 
generally on the authority supposed to have 
been given by the Almighty for the enslave¬ 
ment of the descendants of Ham; and no one 
that I know of holds it to be right for Chinese 
parents to sell their children as slaves, or for 
any person to hold Chinese children as slaves, 
whether purchased from their parents or from 
other persons. Until some such man of straw 
seta himself up, we may as well save our am¬ 
munition ; and when he does, a single gleam 
from the Golden Rule will be sufficient for 
his utter discomfiture. 

It is farther to be objected to thiB practice, 
that those who engage in it desire profit from 
the purchase and sale of their fellow-beings. 
A Christian, of course, will not sell his slave 
girl to be the slave of another; but he will 
sell her to be the wife of another, and con¬ 
sider that he is performing a highly honorable 
act in so doing. He purchased her, perhaps, 
for $40. He has had hor service for several 
years, in return for the expense of her board 
and clothing. He betrothes her in marriage 
for $60, $70 or ft80, He finds it a profitable 
investement, ana is quite ready to try it again. 
Now, if this be encouraged among native 
Christians, it will eoon become the role that 
every family wealthy enough will have a slave 
girt ; and the Christian Churches of China 
will soon become slaveholding Churches, with¬ 
out even the poor apology of the “ curse of 
Cainan ” to justify them. 
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Let us turn now to inquire, What are the 
reasons usually urged in favor of the purchase 
of such girls ? I am only aware of two. The 
first is, that Chirstians by buying such girls 
may save them from a life of infamy. But 
this is very problematical. As I have before 
remarked, only the most attractive among the 
girls ate doomed to such a life. They com¬ 
mand a very high price, and are just the ones 
that native Christians would not buy. Those 
whom they would buy are not at all likely to 
be destined to anch a life. I am inclined to 
give exceedingly slight weight to this reason, 
when urged by a native Christian for the 
purchase of a slave girl. 

Tlic other reason I have beard mentioned is, 
that Christians by purchasing these girls bring 
them under Christian instruction, and insure 
their marriage to Christian men. These ob¬ 
jects are desirable enough in themselves, but 
have we any right to secure them, by first en¬ 
couraging the traffic in slave girls by our 
purchases, and then by ourselves holding them 
as slaves ? Is it right to “ do evil, that good 
may come?” It secmB to me that until we 
axe ready to adopt'this Jesuitical principle, 
we cannot justify the purchase and holding of 
Chinese slave girls by native Christians. Al¬ 
though these are the reasons given by those who 
wish to purchase girls for servants, I fear that 
the real reasons may be found in two of the 
sentences already quoted from Mr. Doolit¬ 
tle : “ It is regarded as less expensive to buy a 
female slave than to hire female help to aid in 
the case of children and in the management 
of the affairs of the household. * * * They are 
regarded as a tolerably safe investment, for 
they are readily disposed of as wives or as 
elaves by their masters in case they become 
poor;" and, I may add, in case they don't 
become poor, as well. 

Yet, I would not be understood as holding 
that it is absolutely wrong, under all circum¬ 
stances, for a Christian to purchase a slave 
girl. If the sole object be to save her from a 
life of slavery, it may be right to pay to those 
who hold her the price they demand ; on the 
same principle that we would purchase the 
freedom of a friend from a band of free-bootera 
who were holding him for Tansom. In neither 
case would we acknowledge the right of the 
parties to sell ; we simply recognize the 
stubborn fact that they have possession, and 
that it is impossible for us to carry our benev¬ 
olent design toward the injured party with¬ 
out paying the money demanded by the op¬ 
pressor. If a Chinese Christian really wishes 
to make Bnch a purchase, as an act of pure 
benevolence, he can adopt the child as his 
daughter. There is a regular form which he 
can use in such a case ; and he null then have 
no right to treat her as a slave. This will 
afford a good test of his sincerity. 

The conclusion, then, to which I arrive is 
this : That no native Christian should be al¬ 
lowed to purchase a girl as a slave, and to 
hold her as such ; and that, in order to pre¬ 
sent the practice, it should be held to be a 


disciplinary offence for a church member to 
purchase a slave girl, unless he immediately 
frees her by adopting her as his own daughter 
in regular form. 

I am bound to say, however, that I consider 
the theory of the adoption as daughters of slave 
girls by those who have bought them among 
us, without giving regular papers of adoption, 
to be “ a delusion and a snare." They are serv¬ 
ant girls, and nothing else; and I believe it 
to be onr duty to put a stop to the practice. I 
wish, at the same time, wc might put a stop 
to the utterly heathenish—not to say infernal 
—practice of telling daughters for wives and of 
buying wives like cows or bogs, for so many 
dollars a head. But if wc cannot at once do 
away with the latter evil, there is at least no 
apology for the continued existence of the 
former. There is no reason of necessity, grow¬ 
ing ont of the customs of the country, to be 
urged in its favor. It is entirely optional with 
each individual to buy or refrain from buying; 
and it seems clear to me that we should keep 
the church free from the evil. 


TRIP TO KIEN-NING. 


( Continued.J 

In my former article, we had just arrived 
at the city of Kucheng. This is a city of 
about 50,000 inhabitants, is the capital of 
Kucheng District, and is surrounded by a wall 
about 15 feet high and 10 feet thick. The 
river along which we traveled in getting here 
passes along a few rods from the wall; it 
has a fine bridge over it, about 300 feet long, 
which is very nigh. If the water ever rises so 
as to require so high a bridge, it must over¬ 
flow the entire city ; the stream is so quiet 
you would hardly recognize it as the mad 
stream you had seen below. The valley is 
about a mile wide here, and is finely cultivated. 
The hills around are devoted to fruit and 
oil trees of different kinds. But as we are 
gettin® near the Sabbath, we will speak of 
the religious advantages of the place- The 
English Episcopal Mission has a station here, 
but how many members in connection I am 
not able to say. The American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission station was the one we 
came to see, and to stir up the minds of the 
members of, and of course we put up there. 
They have a very convenient chapel, and 
rooms for the helper in charge and his fami¬ 
ly, and also a comfortable prophet’s chamber 
when he comes along. Bro. B. had a love 
feast in the morning of the next day, and in 
the afternoon a sermon and the communion 
service ; there are between 20 and 30 mem¬ 
bers, male and female, and it is quite a re* 
markable fact, that all the wives of all the 
married male members are also members; 
and it is seldom you will see a finer or more 
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intelligent looking company of ladies togeth¬ 
er. We had a very interesting day of it, 
notwithstanding tbe clouds wept more or 
less all day. 

Bro. B. had started with the intention of 
visiting this place, and from here to proceed 
to the station at Yen-ping. I had understood 
him Kien-ning-foo. When we arrived the ques¬ 
tion came up, where to go from here. As no 
missionary had been on the route, he decid¬ 
ed on the latter, as a tour of observation.' 
On inquiring about distances we found that 
it was much like the place the boy went to 
as a clerk. Writing to his mother, he said “it 
was a great business place and very central, 
as you could start from it to go to any part 
of the world;" so this was 240 u to Yen-ping, 
and the same to Kien-ning-foo and Foochow, 
and to another place up the river. We had 
made arrangements for coolies and chairs 
Saturday evening,to be ready early on Monday; 
but when it came, they could not go, as the 
owner of the chairs wanted more cash, and it 
rained a little. Bat we would not be squeezed, 
and some of the brethren started out and 
found one chair, and the head cooley said there 
was anotlieratthe end of the first stage; so they 
decided I must ride, as I wa3 young. Final¬ 
ly we got off about 12 miles into this terra 
incognita, where it was said that no white 
man had been before. We came out of 
the city on the north and took a course, I 
should say N. W., and kept near a nice little 
stream that wound its way through a fine 
valley from ^ to £ mile wide. We soon found 
we were in a new country, the roads general¬ 
ly a mere cowpatb, and seldom paved. 
Often the bridges were only 4 or 5 poles pin¬ 
ned together, but the land was well cultivat¬ 
ed at this season with a fine crop of wheat. 
Often there were patches of Oil plant, the 
only name I could ever get for it, till lately 
at the Custom house I heard the seed called 
“ Oil pea.” When I first came here, and 
saw it growing, I thought it was Mustard. 
The plant grows very rank and very branch¬ 
ing ; as the stems grow they put out yellow 
blossoms, which are followed by legumes about 
the size of a pipe stem, about 2^ inches long, 
full of peas tne size of largest shot (not 
cannon balls). This keeps on till the crop is 
harvested. When the od is pressed in the 
neighbourhood where grown, the whole 
plant is ground and pressed as described in 
the last paper, though probably with a loss 
of product. Well, we came to the end of the 
stage; it was the neatestand best built place 
I have seen in the country. The houses were 
mostly brick, and with ornamental comers 
and doors; and there was the coveted chair. 
My coolies somehow got the idea that my 
happiness was too great for them to carry, 
and proposed to Bro. B. that I had better; 


take the other chair. I was perfectly satisfied, 
as it was more comfortable, but was sorry 
for the boys who caried it While we were 
waiting for the chair, Bro. B. was distribut¬ 
ing tracts aud preaching to the crowd. Among 
them I noticed a slim man about my height, 
who manifested a great interest in the sub¬ 
ject ; and from the working of the mind, as 
manifest in the face, I set him down as prob¬ 
ably Bro. B.'s class leader of the future 
church here. As wc wore about to start, he dis¬ 
appeared. We went on about a li, and came 
to a very fine establishment; when who should 
be in the door but he ? We could hardly 
break away from his solicitations for us to 
stop, and stay all night. If I had been Bro. B. 
and alone, I should have st opp ed, as there 
seemed-to be a door open. We went on up 
the valley, passing in sight of many villages. 
On most of the farms, there were little joss- 
houses to appearance, but on coming near 
them, we found they were little kilns into which 
they collected the rice stubble and burnt it; 
and as I afterwards found, used it for mak¬ 
ing poudrette, which they use on the hills, 
while planting wheat thereon. We also saw 
on the hills large plantations of the t£ng 
oil tree ; they are very beautiful trees when 
in full blossom and leaf, which is in May. 
There are several varieties of them. They grow 
to about 15 feet, are spreading, and would 
make a fine shade tree about a house or 
street. The leaves are about the size of a 
dining plate, and heart shaped, and in some of 
the varieties three lobed, deep cut, and of a 
beautiful light green. The flowers put 
out at the end of each branch, in large 
open bunches, like the eatalpa or horse 
chestnut dowel's, white and large as wild 
roses ; the fruit is round or egg-shaped, ac¬ 
cording to the variety, and appears like hicko¬ 
ry nuts with the shuck on. Oge dear broth¬ 
er gave me his experience with them. When 
out on a trip, he opened the shuck and 
found a white substance under it. He put a 
little in his mouth, found it quite pleas¬ 
ant, and swallowed it. In a short time he 
was attacked with vomiting, and by the time 
that was over, was taken with looseness of 
the bowels, after recovering from which, 
the name was so impressed on the mind, 
that he remembers it still. Though near 
sighted, can see the trees two miles off. The 
off is made in the same way as from the others. 
It is very poisonous, and dealers often mix it 
with other kinds of oil to keep the rats from 
them. I have thought it might be used in medi¬ 
cine with benefit in many cases. We came 
to a large village, but it was so dirty, we con¬ 
cluded to go on to a mill, a short distance 
ahead. Bro. B. went into a back street to 
scatter his tracts. We waited sometime, but 
; he did not appear, and some one thought ha 
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had got ahead by another road. So vrc started' 
on, soon struck liis trail, and finally came 
up with him at a place where the bottom of 
the road had fallen out, the stream having 
undermined it We had to dismount, and try 
the experiment,of walking a crack bfetween 
two terraces, and run the chance of going down 
into the mud up to the knees, or steping 
off the other side. By using my cane to 
fend off, I got over safely. The older beads 
got along well enough ; so I took a smoke to 
celebrate the feat. We went on, and the 
■vallev becoming very, narrow, we skirted along 
the side of a hill sometime, and on turning .a 
point a very fine village appeared a little dis 
tance below us. The coolies whipped up on 
the descending grade, and soon drew up and 
droppedius at what they called a tavern, but 
which looked more like a bone boiling estab¬ 
lishment, and did not smell-well to our refined 
olfactories. By turning out a lot of opium 
smokers, they gave us a tolerable room: Af¬ 
ter supper Bro. B. took bis book and went 
below, and for an hoar taught the people: 
When he returned he reported this as a- place 
of over 1,000 people, and all of the some sur¬ 
name. I tried to counteract the opium - 
smoke by tobacco smoke, but had to give it - 
up and go to bed. In the morning after 
breakfast and other duties were over, we 
started on notwithstanding the clonds were 
inclined to weep. Shortly we crossed- the 
brook, and began to ascend the mountains. 
The road was so poor that even I was forced 
to walk. We came up into a very densely 
wooded mountain, ami apparently a part of 
the primeval forest passed at Dragon’s Breath. 
The trees were very, large, and of different 
kinds; one parculilarly attracted our notice, 
and on enquiring of ounhead eooley, who ap¬ 
pears to be quite a literary character, and is a 
big enough rascal to be such, said it was a 
tree that would not burn, (probably of theBnss, 
wood family.) Build a fire against it; and you 
could scorch the surface, but then it would go 
out Some of them were 3‘feetin diameter and 
50 or 60 fee t high, very ful I bffo liage, tlie leaves 
lance shape and thick and deep green, I0orl2 
inches long. We concluded it must be the Sal¬ 
amander-tree. We continued to ascend, and 
must have got between two andthree thousand 
feet, at any rate were among the clouds, when 
in the thickest of the forest we came suddenly 
upon an extensive Tauisttemplc, and from here 
on, all the temples we passed were of that order. 
They worship reason, but did not show it in 
putting theirtemple up here outof theworld; 
probably it was to get so far towards heaven, 
at any rate. It was - a- comfortable place to 
stop at in a shower. We passed on about 
on a level for a short-time, and coming out 
of the woods, the cloud bad lifted and was 
crowning a high peak in front of us, when 


sUat once we bail asidendcd view of a lake ex¬ 
tending for miles. Here and there rocky islets 
lifted themselves above the waters, covered 
with evergreens, and the surging waters were 
dashing themselves up the deep ravines among 
the mountains. It was a scene of wonderful, 
beauty, and we stopped to gaze and admire 
Bro. B. remarked he never bad seen such - a 
lake on the maps, Mr. C. said he had not ob¬ 
served it. I knew it as soon as I cast my eyes 
upon it. I had seen it at home 40 years ago ; 
and I finally remarked, that the fact was we 
were between two clouds, and in a few mo¬ 
ments we saw it creeping up the mountains. 
We descended - quite rapidly along the moun¬ 
tain aide, and observed numerous little ex¬ 
cavations in the bank, bricked up partly 
in front and containing 1 to 3 jars sealed 
up. The people burn the dead; and -1 put 
the ashesin these jars and deposit them in 
these places. Friend C. remarked these must 
be potted ancestors,” which we immediately 
voted as a smart remark, though be was so 
modest as not to claim it as original. Di¬ 
rectly we were passing along the bottom and 
passed through a large village, which from 
the character the coolies - gave it, should be 
at the bottom of a lake we read of. We as¬ 
cended another mountain, and came to a clear¬ 
ing where we had a fine view, of mountains 
covered with bamboo. We stopped, took 
lunch, passed down into a valley, and began 
to see patches of teaon the hill sides. Finally 
towards night we came to a large village, at the 
othersideof a roaring mountain stream, with a 
fine covered bridge. The coolies dropped ns as 
we entered the bridge, and said it was the place 
to stop; and verily it was: The landlord, when 
he found he was to have such distinguished 
guests, was up to the occasion, turned all 
creation out of doors, was here and there 
and everywhere in a moment, giving orders 
like the commander of a steam frigate 
clearing decks for action. Hfe gave us the 
befit room in the house, and as itwas new and 
not finished, and partly over the water; was 
all the more airy. He clearedout all the old 
bedding and left us only new mats, and 
gathering ithat white folks would want'from 
‘i to 3 beds apiece, left 10 for our 1 usei It 
was beautiful to - see him in the evening, af¬ 
ter asking liberty, with such tenderness and 
respect, help his mother of 80 or 90 years 
into the room, to gratify her curiosity to see 
some outside barbarians before she died. The 
fillial piety of this people is a shame to Chris¬ 
tian nations; and probably may be one.great 
reason for their preservation as a nation so 
long, notwithstanding their degradation and 
corruption otherwise. Well, we had a fine 
night’s rest, and a pleasant morning to start 
with. The landlord thanked us for conde¬ 
scending to honor his-house, and-put up with 
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the poor accommodations he bad to offer* 
and we from our full stomachs thanked him 
for h» kindness and hospitality. We passed 
along for 2 or 3 miles in a winding valley 
with here and there fine patches on the him 
on the one hand, and pine and bamboos with 
occasionally a fine palm lifting up its head 
among them on the other. We finally began 
the ascent of a long hill. On one side waa 
an isolated hill, round os a dome, and rising 
200 or 300feet, covered with tea. On the other 
side was a large grove of palms. We finally 
reached the top, and stopped at a rest house 
around which was a little village. Passing on 
we came on to a mountain terrace. On the left, 
the height was some 1,500 feet, on the right, 
about 2,000 feet below, was a most beautiful 
valley of two or three thousand acres, as even 
as a floor, and covered with the greenest car¬ 
pet of wheat. Two or three villages dotted the 
sides, and looked beautifully distance lending 
enchantment to the view. This valley 
apparently shut out from the world by pre- 
cipitons mountains, seemed the abode of peace 
and content. But those temples showed that 
the serpent had bia coils around their hearts, 
to mar the beauty that seemed to dwell 
there. We passed on, and had a constant 
change of mountain scenery but toward 
the end of the stage we had a long rise 
along the side of the mountain and finally 
came to a large gateway with a high barrier 
on each.side—to the mountain, on one hand, 
and to the edge of a gulf on the other, 100 or 
200 feet deep. This was the line between the 
prefectures of Foochow and Kien-ning. 
From this our way was, in the general, de¬ 
scending to the latter place. We now arriv¬ 
ed into the tea district, and on all sides 
could see large and apparently flourishing 
plantations, and in the course of the day, 
assed quite a stream, down which the tea 
ads its way to a market on the Min. After 
it gets out of the reach of this, it finds a more 
convenient market at Kien-ning-foo. The 
form of the country rapidly changes to hills 
of 200 or 300 feet high, the vales of course 
devoted to rice in summer, and wheat and 
garden vegetables in winter, and fruit also is 
cultivated, giving it the appearance of home 
fhrms. By night we came to a little huddle 
of houses on the rideof a beautiful valley, and 
just in front was a nice orchard of fruit trees 
in full blossom. We got a pretty airy room, 
with a pleasant view from our attic win¬ 
dow, into which the perfume of the blossoms 
came, tempering very much the smoke from 
below, ana. we passed a comfortable night. 
In the morning, one of my coolies, who bad 
declared he would go no farther, finding we 
were not at all alarmed, came along, as peace¬ 
ful as a lamb, with hia chair. We passed over 
a beautiful rolling country well cultivated, 


with many fine villages, and the general aspect 
of country add people was that of greater 
wealth and comfort, than of any part we had 
passed over. On getting at the top of a pretty 
high hill we caught a view of tue walls and 
towers of the city. The view seemed to 
invigorate my coolies, as they started almost 
on a : 'run, and left the rest far in the rear. 
Making good time we came out at the pavil¬ 
ion above the ferry, nearly an hour ahead. 
When the company came up, we concluded 
to lunch before crossing the ferry. We fi¬ 
nally got into the city about 2 o’clock. We 
sent out my man to find a boat, and in an hour 
he came in with a boy captain who would 
take us to Yeoping, certainly by Saturday 
rooming, at the price we agreed on. He 
persuaded as to go on board as he wanted to 
start very early m the morning. 

Yours truly, 

U. S- M. 

Foochow, Jan. 1870. 

C To be continued.} 


THE LITTLE' BLIND GIRL. 


[For the children of Miseonavies 
in China. A blind gir! was found near 
the Ponasang Station, of the American 
Board Mission, Foochow, China, No¬ 
vember 12th 1868. From a paper 
found about her it would seem her fath¬ 
er had either brought or sent her 
there. Her age was said to be five 
years, but she is not larger than a 
foreign child of two.] 

Twas a drear November morning, 

And the air was very chill, 

When we found a little blind girl 
Lying on the hill; 

Two garments-wrapped around her. 

Two garments worn and old, 

Were all that warmed the child 
Amid the cheerless cold. 

A paper told the story, 

The story all so sad. 

Why she waa blind, and starving. 

And nhy so thinly dad ; 

The hand of sickness touched her, 

Then she grew blind—it said, 

The father—very poor, 

The mother dear was dead. 

I know not how a father 

Could leave his blind child there ; 

Was it done in selfish gladness, 

Or done in wild despair ? 

May be hia heart was heavy, 

And he dashed away the tear, 

And murmured “ Precious darling!’’ 

And “Oh, this world bow drear?” 
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Perchance—Ah, shall we think it! 

( His was a heathen mind ) 

He thought 41 She’s but a burden,” 

“ A ffirl " — “ then too, all blind.” 
We know not how he felt, 

If his heart were sad or free, 

As he left that little child— 

A waif upon the sea. 

On that drear November morning 
When the air was very chill, 

And we found the little blind girl 
Lying on the hilL 
She was moaning all so sadly, 

With clothing far too thin, 

“ It rains—the wind is blowing, 

0 mother, take me in t ** 

Within, our home of plenty 

The board was spread with cheer, 
But we did not taste a morsel 

While that poor child was there ; 
Oh no, we brought her in. 

The starving, homeless girl, 

And the name by which we call her 
Is little 44 Gathered PearL” 

Kind friends have made their offerings 
To comfort, cheer, and bless 
This patient little traveler 

Through Life’s strange wilderness ; 
And day by day the children 
Pray God to let her see. 

To make her well, and happy. 

And that she good may be ; 

And on the blessed Sunday, 

In the crowded thoroughfare, 

Is seen our gentle blind girl 

Borne to the House of Prayer; 

In church, and school she hears 
Of Him who healed the blind, 

May He let the light of life 
Beam full upon her mind f 
And when this world is over, 

All passed her darksome night, 

May her eyes behold the beauty 
Of heaven’s eternal light 1 

Foochow, Jan. 1st, 1870. 

F. 


ADDRESS ON THE MISSIONARY 
WORK IN CHINA 


BY HBV. HENBY BLODGBT. 


The American Board o* Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, held its 80th anniver¬ 
sary. in the city of Pittsburgh Penn—con¬ 
vening on the oth of October 1869, and ad¬ 
journing on the 8fch. During the third day, 
the eon. John B. Page chairman of the Com¬ 
mitted on the China mission of the Am. Board 
submitted the following Report:— 

44 The missions in China have made encour¬ 
aging progress during the year. The number 
of laborers in the field has been increased by 
the addition of eleven, making in all that have 
been sent out under this Board, and now in 


the work, thirty-eight. To this we must add 
the native agency of preachers and teachers— 
thirty-three—and we have a total of seventy- 
one persons (under the auspicies of this Board) 
engaged in evangelising China. The work of 
preparation is well begun, and the fruits of 
toil are just beginning to be gathered. The 
Scriptures are translated, schools are estab¬ 
lished, the Gospel is preached, conversions are 
reported, churches are formed, but the great 
ingathering of souls is yet to come. Should 
not the great question be, can we hasten it 
one day?” 

Bev. Mr. Blodget of the North China Mis¬ 
sion made the following address:—which we 
take from the supplement of the Pittsburgh 
COMMRBCIL, Oct. 9th 1869. 

This is my first attendance at a meeting of 
the American Board. I appear among you 
after an absence of fifteen years from my na¬ 
tive land, six of which were spent in Shang¬ 
hai, three in Tientsin, and five in Peking. This 
day I gratefully acknowledge, in yonr pres¬ 
ence, the living kindness of God to me and to 
mine, His protecting care, providential guid¬ 
ance, His great long suffering, and His sus¬ 
taining grace. If any thing good and praise¬ 
worthy has been wrought, glory belongs whol¬ 
ly to Him. 

The Missionary Herald has laid before you 
the facts in the history of the North China 
Mission. In reading that journal you have 
noted the illness and death of three members 
of the Mission at Shanghai, the return to this 
country of all the remaining members save 
one, the removal of the Mission to North Chi¬ 
na, the increase of its members, and the es¬ 
tablishment within seven years of four differ¬ 
ent stations, along a line of two hundred and 
twenty miles, in four important cities, includ¬ 
ing Peking, the capital of the Empire. You 
have learned also of the formation of infant 
churches at each of these four stations, con¬ 
taining in all nearly fifty members, eight of 
which have been added during the past few 
months, and you are aware of the present 
flourishing condition of the Mission. 

For these things we are bound to thank God 
and take courage. During the few momenta 
in which I may now address you, I shall pre¬ 
sent several reasons for the vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the missionary work in China. 

And before all, I cite the Great Commission, 
44 Go ye into all Lhe world, and preach the gos¬ 
pel to every creature: ” the promise also, 44 Lo 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Be these our answer to all who look 
with indifference or incredulity upon this 
work, or who refuse to have any part in its per¬ 
formance. No ploughman in the field; no smith 
at his anvil, has so clear a warrant for the labor 
he performs, as he who crosses seas to remote 
lands to preach the gospel of Jesus. 

We may well leave the success of His work 
to Him, who, possessing all power in heaven 
and earth, has plainly commanded it; and en¬ 
courage ourselves meanwhile in the abundant 
and glorious promises of the word of God. If 
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it is reason for those who tunnel moun¬ 
tains and join oceans to perform in cheer¬ 
fulness and hope their daily toil, without con¬ 
cern as to the result, how much more reason¬ 
able for him who executes the plans of the 
Eternal God and is engaged in the work for 
which the woild still stands? 

An individual Christian proves thei reality 
of bis faith by the obedience to Christ’s com¬ 
mands. A church proves itself to be indeed a 
church in the same manner. Be it Ours by 
obedience to this plain command, which is 
acknowledged by the universal church, and by 
the faith, the self-denial,' the adandant contri¬ 
butions, the earnest prayers, the steadfast toil 
and patient waiting which it will cost ns in 
this, the most difficult of all fields, and by the 
rich harvest which, with God’s blessing, we 
shall reap, in Christian churches planted all 
over the land to prove that we do love the Lord, 
that we are truly his church. In the centuries 
to come what argument from the form of gov¬ 
ernment or order of worship of the churches 
which now support the American Board 
can be brought forward, so effectual to prove 
them to have been true churches of Jesus 
Christ, as that which will arise from their 
faithful, self-denying, successful prosecution 
of the work of foreign missions? 

Christianity and Christian missions stand or 
fall together. How can any body of men 
claim to he a true church and yet say this 
command and this promise are not for them ? 
Or, receiving these, how can they refuse to 
obey the one and claim the other? 

2. The very magnitude and difficulty of the 
work is a reason for its vigorous prosecution. 
When snch a work is before us we cannot af¬ 
ford to be idle, nor dare we be faint heart¬ 
ed. We need to form somo proper estimate 
of what is to be done, and engage at once 
with all our powers in its performance. 

And what work so great and so difficult as 
tha conversion of China to God ? I need not 
remind you of its immense domain, more than 
twice as large as that of the United States, 
being one-tenth of the whole habitable globe: 
nor of its great population, more than ten 
times as numerous as that of our own country, 
constituting one-third of the entire human 
race ; of its language, the most difficulty to be 
mastered of all foreign tongues ; of its manners, 
customs and institutions, the most diverse 
from our own, as it would seem, which are 
possible for a civilized nation to have ; for its 
three ancient systems of religious belief, one 
of which traces back its history to the earliest 
uninspired records of mankind, and all of 
which are deeply rooted in the minds of peo¬ 
ple, and interwoven in the fabric of thoir 
society, of the numerous minor cliques or 
religions fraternities which exist among the 
lower classes of the people; of the intense 
nationality of all, resulting from their having 
one origin, one language, a common religion, 
and from having been for so long a time uni- 
ted under one government. 


Suporadded to all these there is the intense 
Atheism of the Chinese mind, its indifference 
to all religion. It is difficult to conceive such 
utter unconcern about the future life, wheth¬ 
er of happiness or of misery, and such total 
engrossment in material interests. Their ho¬ 
rizon of religions thought is formed by heaven 
above and earth beneath ; the dual powers of 
nature which produce all things, and by “ fath¬ 
er and mother,’’ who in many things are en¬ 
throned in the place of God. To them death 
is annihilation, heaven a good heart, bell a bad 
heart, while tranquility of life, wealth, office, 
posterity, longevity are the five kinds of happi¬ 
ness which constitute the chief good. 

In so vast a natiou, so welded together, and 
bound about by custom, language, religion, 
government, and withal so atheistic, what can 
the teacher of the Christian faith do ? If bis 
task is difficult among the disintegrated tril>es 
of Africa, and in the islands of the sea, how 
much more bo in China, which, is, as it were, 
the very fortress and citadel of heathendom ? 

Yet the magnitude and difficulty of the 
work, so far from producing despondency and 
feebleness of endeavor, should incite to the 
most vigorous exertions of which the church 
is capable, Thus only can the result be ob¬ 
tained. Thus only can the duty of love and 
obedience to onr Divine Master be discharged. 

8. We mast prosecute this work because 
many branches of the Christian Church have 
engaged and are still engaged in it. We must 
perform our part. God will hve no idlers in 
His service. Each division of His militant 
host must engage in the conflict. 

In the sixth century missionaries of the 
Nestorian Church, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries missionaries of the Latin 
Church made their way by long journeys over 
high Asia, to spread the Gospel in China. In 
these latter centuries missionaris of the same 
church have been distinguished by their patient, 
long continued, and self-denying efforts in 
this field. The Greek Church also has had for 
many years her representatives in Peking. 

We do not pronounce judgment upon their 
efforts. So far as the true knowledge of God. 
the creator of heaven and earth, and of pardon 
in the blood of Jesus Christ, His son, has been 
taught, so far all these were builders in the 
temple of God, and their zeal, enterprise and 
self-denial should provoke us who strive to 
teach only the word of God without admix¬ 
ture of error. 

At the present time, also, many branches of 
the church, from different lands, have entered 
this field. The work, so vast and so difficult, 
is engrossing the attention of Christians as 
never before. • We are not alone in what we 
do. Let us be encouraged by their presence, 
and stimulated, by their co-operation, while 
we enter into all that is valuable in what has 
been wrought in times that are past. 

4. The providences of God call upon all 
Christians at the present time to use the moat 
vigorous exertions for the conversion of China 
to Him. 
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Before stating <wh&t those providences are to 
which I allude, permit me to refer to one or 
two facts and principles bearing upon this sub¬ 
ject. The command to preach in all the world 
and to every creature is, as we all know, an 
uncimditifrruU command. There is no clause al¬ 
lowing Christiana to wait until, by rapid¬ 
ity and ease of communication, China should 
be brought near and made an adjacent king¬ 
dom; or until, through internal weakness and 
the fear of foreign arms, its authorities should 
be compelled to concede to their subjects re¬ 
ligions liberty and to foreign missionaries 
liberty in their work; or until the existing 
systems of heathenism should be effete, and 
the people disgusted with idolatry, and sigh¬ 
ing for deliverance should humbly entreat the 
blessing of the gospel. Rather if we regard 
the words of the Savior and the example of 
the early Christians, they were to go alike to 
lands near, and to lands remote in the face of 
all opposition and all difficulties, and declare 
the gospel message. So far as the great com¬ 
mission of the Savior and the destitution of 
the people are concerned, China has been open 
to the gospel for 1800 years, and the duty of 
evangelizing the nation has always been an 
urgent one. 

Although the command and the duty have 
always been such, yet in these last days God 
has removed difficulties, and made the way 
more easy to his people, thu9 inciting and 
encouraging them to perform this duty. By 
the rapidity and regularity of steam and 
telegruphic communication, God has, as it 
were, removed China and brought her near 
to the Christian nations of the West. Her 
wants are spread out before them. She 
stands like a dumb beggar, pleading by her 
manifest necessities for tne help which 
Christians only cao give. China is now di¬ 
stant but about forty days travel from Chris¬ 
tian England, while twenty-four days travel 
separate the Churches in the Pacific States of 
America, and one month's travel the Churches 
in the Atlantic States from this heathen 
nation. In a few years telegraphic com¬ 
munication will be immediate. The journey 
will be really less—less in time, discomfort 
and danger, than those so often performed 
by Whitfield in his crossing the Atlantic to 
labor in our laud. 

Add to this the establishment of twenty- 
five colonies, composed of merchants, traders, 
artisans, seamen, editors, chaplains, from 
Christian lands, under Christian government 
and protection, located at various points on 
the seaboard of China, in the interior and in 
the islands of Formosa and JapaD, distant, 
as they are, hundreds or even in some cases 
nearly two thousand miles from each other, 
thereby serving each of them, as a key to 
remote regions, and affording easy access, as 
they do, to tho central portions of the coun¬ 
try, maintaining postal and commercial in¬ 


tercourse regularly with each other, and with 
the various nations of the West, standing 
like hulkwarka of Christian civilization and 
power amid the hostile forces of heathenism, 
and we see what God has wrought for the 
evangelization of nations of the East. He 
has not only brought China and Japan near 
to Christian nations, but has brought Chris¬ 
tian nations in their colonies, near to China 
and Japan, and planted them in their very 
midst. 

Here in these colonies chriatian missiona¬ 
ries may dwell securely and teach the heath¬ 
en. Liberty has also been granted to travel 
in China by passport, in all part3 of the land. 
Foreign missionaries are allowed by treaty to 
buy land in any province and to erect build¬ 
ings thereon at pleasure. Moreover, the 
Christian Religion has heen pronounced by 
the Emperor in his treaties with western 
nations, a good religion, teaching the law of 
love and the practice of virtue. He has pro¬ 
mised to protect all who embrace this reli¬ 
gion, or vtbo teach it to others. 

Something like our present position may 
be seen in another light, if we might sup- 

K ise a decree to have emanated from the 
oman Emperor Tiberius, and to have been 
ratified by his successors, commending the 
Christian religion, and allowing the Apostles 
and early Christians to proceed unmolested 
to Italy, to Rome, to Africa, to Spam, to 
Gaol, to Britain, to all parts of the Roman 
Empire and in every place to declare their 
new doctrines, to baptize converts, and to ob¬ 
serve all the customs of this religion in the 
most open manner, without public or private 
molestation, either to themselves or to their 
converts. I think the followers of Jesus 
under such circumstances would have judged 
that God had in very deed given the kingdom 
to His dear Son ; and that the times of the 
restitution of all things which He had spoken 
by the mouth of Ilia holy prophets had 
actually dawned upon the world. I think 
they would have offered themselves with an 
eagerness knowing no bounds to engage in 
the work of God, and to spread to the re¬ 
motest land the grace of their crucified and 
ascended Redeemer 

God did not see fit to make the government 
of Rome at once tolerant of Christianity. He 
had a baptism of blood with which they were 
to be baptized. He called them to undergo 
it not only for the necessities of the times 
then present, but for the welfare of the 
Church in all after ages. They obeyed, sing¬ 
ing psalms of praise, remembering Him who 
laid down His life for them. Let us re¬ 
member, would that the whole church might 
remember, not only the precious blood of 
Jesus, but also the blood of our martyred 
brethren, and in these day3 of peace and 
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prosperity, when God haa used the power of 
Christian nations to bind the presecuting 
power of heathen kingdoms, press on in 
their spirit to possess this whole empire 
for Christ! The pillar of cloud has already 
gone before ns. The ark of the Lord and 
his tabernacles have to be carried forward 
and pitched in town and city, over the wide 
rolling plains, among the nigged mountains, 
in the fertile valleys, by the water courses 
and broad rivers, around the lakes and by 
way of the sea—that incense and a pure of¬ 
fering may ascend from every part of the 
land in honor of his nace. 

5. Oar antecedents in this work compel 
us to go forwrrd. We have put our hand to 
the plow and may not looa back. After 
careful consideration of their personal duty, 
in a spirit of humble obedience to the com¬ 
mand of the Redeemer, with all sincerety of 
heart and earnestness of purpose, our fathers 
in the Church entered upon the work of for¬ 
eign missions. Some ot them became labor¬ 
ers in the field ; others upheld the laborers 
by fervent prayert, and liberal contributions. 
These have now fallen asleep, some of them 
in foreign parts, where their bones lie scat¬ 
tered in many lands, or even are buried in the 
depths of the ocean. Fidelity to the dead 
requires us to go forward. We must accom¬ 
plish that which they purposed, and for which 
they prayed and toiled. It were an unworthy 
record that such a work languished and died 
on our hands. 

Outside the city of Tientsin, in the open 
plain, is the cemetery of the British soldiers 
who fell in the war with China of 1860. Of¬ 
ficers aud privates lie buried together in that 
little enclosure, upon an enemy’s territory, 
remote from their father land. Behold what 
men will do in the service of their country. 
Behold what a nation will do to revenge in¬ 
juries, to extend trade, and to establish their 
power in foreign parts. Her buried dead 
are the price paid for the present political 
privileges of Britain in China. They are 
also the pledge of the future extension of 
her power. 

The ashes of those peaceful warriors who 
fight under the banuer of the cross, lie buried 
in many cemeteries over the bill sides, and 
on the plains of China, or sleep beneath the 
waters that girdle her coast. They tell us 
what men will do for the love of Jesus, and 
for the testimony of His name; what church¬ 
es will do in obedience to His command, 
and to extend the blessing of His benefi¬ 
cent reign into all nations. They also are 
the price of our present enlargement, and 
the pledge of our future conquests. By these 
we claim the soil of China for Christ, the 



In the face of such a history and such ex¬ 
amples, to pause or to turn hack is impossi¬ 
ble. Our deserted work would be an in¬ 
sufferable disgrace. Our tower unfinished 
would cause men to mock and God to frown 
npon us. Not hing remains but that we 
should patiently and zealously carry forward 
this work to the end, waiting in its faithful 
performance for the coming of the Lord. 

Seven years ago I performed a long journey 
in the province of Shansi. My way in part 
lay through a broad and fertile valley, bound¬ 
ed on the east and on the west by rugged and 
lofty mountains. One morning I set forth an- 
usually early, long before the dawn of day, 
the night and darkness fitly representing the 
spiritual condition of the people among whom 
I journeyed. Gradually the first pale tints of 
Light and the gray dawn appeared. Brighter 
and brighter grew the east, until at length the 
mountain tops caught the first beams of the 
rising run, and shone in the glory of a J new 
day. By slow degrees light crept down the 
mountain aides, chased away the shadows and 
the darkness, and, after long waiting, covered 
all the valley, entered every ravine and shaded 
glen, and bathed all nature in its joyous glad¬ 
some beams. 

Even so at this present time is the light of 
the Run of righteousness rising on China. His 
first beams have already fallen upon her lofty 
systems of error. Late has been the dawn. 
Yet it come3. Slowly the light descends illu¬ 
mining her darkness in religion, morals, phil¬ 
osophy, government. Touched by its sacred 
ray3 the many millions of her people shall 
awake to a new life and joy. Eternity dawns 
upon their view. God, the creator, enters their 
thought. His government, providence, law, 
His infinite love and tenderness. From the 
cross Btream forth pardon and peace. Human 
nature, emerging from its gloomy prison house, 
unfolds itself in this new and. blessed light, 
which shall roll in ever increasing waves over 
the whole of its manifold wants and capacities. 

What more shall I say? For us the Chria- 
tian churches, Christian men and Christian 
women of America, commissioned and encour¬ 
aged by the Lord Jesus for this most arduous 
and greatest work, stimulated to its perform¬ 
ance by the example of the churoh in many 
ages and many lands, beckened onward by 
the providence of God, to stand still or to re¬ 
trace our steps made impossible by our ante¬ 
cedents—to us the cry of dark China still is, 
“ Light, more light.” 

[Our reason for inserting; in the Recorder 
the two following articles, which appeared in 
print nearly two years ago, is this; most 
of the newspapers published in Shanghai and 
Hongkong, are in. the bad habit of supply¬ 
ing their readers with articles, either origin¬ 
al or selected, very much like the first, on an 
average, several times a year, while they sel¬ 
dom contain any like the second. Our wish 
is to question the truth of the sentiments and 
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justice of the former class of articles. This 
is done in the latter -paper. We fain would 
hone that the admirers of such articles as 
“ Rival Missions," will honestly and care¬ 
fully consider the points made in the letter 
by a Protestant Observer while “ Comparing 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Missions, 
before they write or print anything more 
on the subject. Ed.] 

Prom, the China Mail. 

THE RIVAL MISSIONS. 

No one who travels to any extent in the 
interior of this country can fail to be struck 
by the superior energy which is manifest¬ 
ed by the Catholic as compared with the 
Protestant Missionary; nor can he remain 
unaware of the far greater influence which is 
exerted by the one than the other. While 
the Protestant Missionary resides comfort¬ 
ably at' one or other of the treaty ports and 
makes an occasional visit into the interior, 
and that, to no small distance, an exception, 
the Catholic establishes himself in some far 
off City ; forgets all but the people by whom 
he is surrounded, and devotes himself with 
his utmost zeal to furthering the great cause 
to which his whole life is devoted. 

He casts off his European clothes, and 
dresses as an ordinary Chinaman; he eats 
native food, lives in a native house, learns to 
speak the language fluently, and acquires 
what is of even greater influence with the 
Chinese, much of their peculiar style and 
manners. In little dirty Chinese houses, 
amidst poverty, sorrow and disease, he is to 
be found cheering the weak, helping the 
needy, curing the sick. He knows all that 
is going on in the town or district to which 
he is deputed; he takes a deep interest in 
the political and social movements affecting 
the Empire; and is thoroughly acquainted 
with its nature—with its strength and with 
its weakness, with its qualities and with its 
faults. Above all, he is careful to acquaint 
himself with the statistics concerning the 
spread of Christianity, and watches with in¬ 
terest the rise and progress of Christian 
Communities. We recollect being impress¬ 
ed by the discourse of a French Roman 
Catholic Missionary, who, standiug at the top 
of one of the Fung-Wan-Shan hills, cast hts 
eye round the plain which extended like a 
map before us and counted off the various 
Christian Communities in the neighbourhood 
—in that village so many thousands, here so 
many more. Such enthusiasm we thought 
deserved success and commendation—a life 
of sacrifice, of active devotion to a good 
cause ; a complete abnegation of self—such 
is the career which the Catholic Missionary 
deliberately adopts for the furtherance- of 
his religion; to gain which-hc is- content to 
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forget'his country, his friends and all other 
ties. 

How different is the picture of the Pro¬ 
testant Missionary, Snug and comfortable, 
with home, wife, family, friends, society, all 
that makes life enjoyable, he passes his days 
at or near one of the treaty ports, in perfect 
security, peace and comfort. At times he 
may journey some little distance into the 
country, but staying at home is the rule, go¬ 
ing away the exception. No doubt he does 
good in his sphere, but we think that sphere 
is too limitea, too much, to use the inimitable 
simile of Abb6 Hue, like scattering of Bibles 
on the sea shore, aud too little adapted to 
the wants of a nation like China. 

The quiet clergyman’s house and the 
Church, after the model of what is found at 
home, is not what is required here. To ac¬ 
complish any good, the preacher must be up 
and doing, away into the country; fearless 
of danger and careless of privation. This is 
the spirit in which the Catnolic Missionaries 
proceed ; and it is not to be wondered at that 
their energy is-rewarded; that they are daily 
obtaining converts in scores to the Protest¬ 
ant’s units. It is easy in an illiberal spirit, 
to attribute this to the greater similarity be¬ 
tween Catholicism and the Chinese forms of 
religion, than between the latter and Prot¬ 
estantism. Something may be due to this, 
but much more of the Catholic’s success re¬ 
sults from his earnest enthuisiasm, his noble 
self-devotion, his untiring energy.— Shanghai 
Recorder. 


“THE RIVAL MISSIONS;’’ OR PRO¬ 
TESTANT AND ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS COMPARED. 

To the Editor of the “China. Mail..” 

Sir, —During the last year I have noticed 
several papers published in filhina, or seen 
references to such papers, relating to the dif¬ 
ference between the methods of conducting 
missions by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in China. In all of them pref¬ 
erence was given to the latter, to the preju¬ 
dice of the former. The course pursued by 
Roman Catholic Missionaries is spoken of 
with approbation, while that pursued by 
Protestant Missionaries is referred to in dis¬ 
paraging terms, sometimes in a manner to 
provoke a smile, at their expense. 

For instance, an article in your issue of 
February 1st, titled “ The Rival Missions ," 
credited to the Shanghai Recorder , is-one of 
the papers to which I have jreferred. I ob¬ 
ject to its statements as not being, fair in 
part, and as not giving a complete, statement 
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of the. differences between tlie two classes of 
missionaries. If you will spare me room in 
your .paper, I will state my views of the sub¬ 
ject as briefly as possible under thecircum- 
st&nces. 

1st.—In the first place, I object to the 
term “Rxvax. Missions," just as I would 
object to the term 41 Rival" being used to 
denote any differences that may exist be¬ 
tween the German and the English or the 
American Missionaries, or between Mission¬ 
aries of the Church of England and of Dis¬ 
senters, or between Baptists and Psedo-Bap- 
tists,-or between Methodist and Presbyterian 
Missionaries, or between English and Ame¬ 
rican Missionaries. It has an ugly look and 
meaning, especially when used with reference 
to religious subjects and religious teachers. 

2nd.—I have yet to learn that the Roman 
Catholic Missionary exerts “ a far greater 
infiueTice" than the Protestant Missionary. 
TLnere was a time, between two and three 
hundred years ago, when the former exerted 
a greater influence than the latter now does 
in regard to several subjects. Now-a-days 
the former are looked upon with suspicion 
and dread, in some places, by the Mandarins, 
because they interfere between themselves 
and the Catholic Chinese in various ways. 
Many, doubtless, become converts to Roman¬ 
ism and remain such, because the Roman 
Catholic Missionary does afford them protec¬ 
tion against the Mandarins. I deny that the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries in China exert 
“a far greater influence” for Good than do 
the Protestant, over the Chinese people 
generally, or even their converts particularly. 
If they have a greater influence, it is not for 
the good, the spiritual good, of those con¬ 
cerned. 

During an extended residence in China 
(I arrived in 1850) I have not been able to 
learn that any Roman Catholic Missionary 
has exerted a more extended influence over 
the Chinese or over foreigner's, than did Dr. 
Morrison, or others that might be named who 
are dead, or than Dr Legge or Dr Martin, 
or the Missionaries at Amoy, or Ningpo, or 
Foochow, and some other places, to speak of 
those who are living. 

3.—In the article 4< Rival Missions,” it is 
said the Roman Catholic Missionary “devotes 
himself with his utmost zeal to furthering 
the great cause to which his whole ".life is 
devoted;” “learns to speak the language 
fluently :" 41 amid poverty, sorrow, and dis¬ 
ease, he is found cheering the week, helping 
the needy, curing the sick: ” “he knows all 
that is going on in the town or distinct to 
which he is deputed ; he takes a deep inter¬ 
est in the political and social movements 


a fFecfcing the Empire , and is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its nature, with its strength and 
with its weakness, with its qualities and with 
its faults. Above all he is careful to ao- 

a uaint himself with the .statistics concerning 
le spread of Christianity and watches with 
interest the rise and. progress of Christian 
communities.” 

Now in all candor, let me ask, if it is not 
implied , that the Protestant Missionary does 
not do the above things ? And is not the im¬ 
plication false t Are Protestant Missiona¬ 
ries the indolent and the ignorant creatures 
one would infer them to be from reading the 
above quotations ? Are they without zeal in 
furthering the cause to which they have de¬ 
voted their lives ? Do they not speak the 
language fluently? at least as fluently as 
Roman Catholic Missionaries ? Do they not 
cheer the weak, help the needy, cure the sick, 
as they have means and opportunity ? Are 
they not as thoroughly acquainted with the 
several other subjects enumerated above, as 
are the Roman Catholic Missionaries ? It is 
implied that they are not, but I have yet to learn 
if they are not much more accurately and 
intimately acquainted with these subjects and 
interested, in these things. I believe those 
who write such articles as “ Rival Missions ” 
do nut know what is being done by Protest¬ 
ant Missionaries, nor really whatkind of people 
they are in their Missionary work. It is not 
uncommon for people who know the least 
about them to talk the loudest against them. 

4.—Who have prepared the most accurate 
books and histories relating to China and 
the Chinese during the last 50 years? Have 
their authors been Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Missionaries? Who have prepared 
the dictionaries now in use in China by 
students of the Chinese language? And 
were they Protestant or Roman Catholic 
Missionaries P Which of the two classes 
carry on the Hospitals at Canton, Shanghai, 
Peking, Hankow and elsewhere? I could 
ask many more questions relating to the 
manifest literary . and charitable works of 
missionaries, similar to the above, but I for¬ 
bear. For I am sure that those who bestow 
thought on the subject cannot fail to sec that 
Protestant Missionaries are not a wbit behind 
Roman Catholic Missionaries in these re¬ 
spects, but are, on the other hand, far in ad¬ 
vance of them. They are not the unintelli¬ 
gent and hard-hearted beings represented by 
inference. 

5 .-—It is said that the Roman Catholic 
Missionary “casts off his European clothes 
and dresses like an ordinary Chinaman; he 
eats native food, Eves in a uative house, &e., 
&c.” Some of the Protestant Missionaries 
do-all the things enumerated above. But I 
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have no reason to believe that those things 
•recommend them to the Chinese, and that 
the latter more readily believe in Jesus and 
lead Christian lives because their religious 
teachers adopt some of the Chinese customs, 
I am personally acquainted, with some Mis¬ 
sionaries who dress in Chinese apparel. But 
their nose, their beard, their hair, and their 
whole countenance betray the fact that they 
are not Chinese. I have heard the Chinese 
deride them as “ false or counterfeit China¬ 
men.” It is a great convenience in travelling 
to wear Chinese' clothes and to eat Chinese 
food, but I doubt whether these things facil¬ 
itate the conversion of the Chinese,—which 
it must be borne in mind is the object of the 
Misssonary. Chinese clothing and Chinese 
food may be a convenience and less expen¬ 
sive than European clothing and food 1 pre¬ 
pared in foreign style, but such things do 
not change the heart of the Chinese. 

6.—-The writer of that article thinks that 
the sphere of Protestant Missionaries is “too 
limited," and he regards “the inimitable 
simile of Abb6 Hue," where he speaks of 
their scattering Bibles on the seashore,” as 
very descriptive of their labors which are too 
little adapted to the wants of a nation like 
China. I think no Protestant Missionary in 
China ever felt his sphere of influence too 
limited. He only regrets that he cannot do 
more in the city where he lives and labours, 
hot that the city and the region about it are 
too small. I think too that the Chinese wants 
are precisely like the wants of any other 
proud and heathen nation. They need Bibles 
scattered on the sea shore and everywhere 
else. 

Here let me remark that one of the most 
manifest differences between the two classes 
of Missionaries referred to, relates to the 
Bible. The Roman Catholic Missions do not 
furnish the Bible to their converts. They 
have made no translations into the Chinese 
language, although they have occupied China 
for hundreds of years. Since Morrison land¬ 
ed in China in 1807, 3 or 4 different and 
complete versions of the Bible have been 
made into Chinese by Protestant Missiona¬ 
ries, besides translations of the New Testa- 
men and parts of the Old Testament into 
various local dialects, as Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Foochow, &c. An united effort ia now bamg 
made at Peking to translate the New Testa¬ 
ment and part of the Old Testament into 
Mandarin, the dialect spoken by nearly half 
the population of the Empire. Commenta¬ 
ries on several books of the Bible have been 
made; besides a large number of books and 
tracts designed to explain, and illustrate, and 
enforce the doctrines of the Bible, have been 
written by Protestant Missionaries. These 


Bibles and these books are to be obtained by 
purchase or as gifts, at some 12 or IS cities 
in this empire. Do the R. C. Missionaries 
engage in any such efforts to enable the Chi¬ 
nese to understand the word of God ? In 
scores, if not hundreds of places, daily, are 
these books offered on sale or proffered as 
gifts, in connection with Protestant laborers. 
The R. C., with all their zeal, their ability, 
their means, do not these things. 

Again: in hundreds of churches and chap¬ 
els, located in the consular ports, and m 
adjacent villages and cities, do Protestant 
Missionaries or their native assistants pub- 
blicly and openly preach the doctrines of the 
Bible, if not daily, at least several times per 
week on an average. The R. C. Missionaries 
and their native priests never throw open the 
doors of their churches or chapels to the 
public, and invite or allow their neighbours 
and the passers by in the streets to come in 
and listen. Is not this a marked difference 
between these two classes? the one works 
openly ; the other secretly—the one preaches 
the Gospel to all who will hear it; the other 
never preaches or explains it except to the 
initiated. 

7.—Great importance is attached to the 
circumstance that R. C. Missionaries live and 
labor in the interior. It is said, “ the Cath¬ 
olic establishes himself in some far-off city.” 
This is true of some only, not of all, as 
would he a legitimate inference from the 
language used. How many are stationed at 
the treaty ports ? I have not the means of 
knowing. I should not be surprised, how¬ 
ever, if the number of such was ns great, or 
nearly as great, as the number of Pretestant 
Missionaries who live at the treaty ports. 
The latter are working in the country farther 
and farther every year. They have stations 
situated in the country all the way from a 
few miles to over 200 miles from the treaty 
ports. They are planning to extend more 
aud more widely. Some of them, however, 
have never been able to see the duty of neg¬ 
lecting the large field, which the consular 
ports and the cities and large villages con¬ 
tiguous to them furnish for some far-off city. 
The ports are centres of trade, visited by 
people from the interior who are reached 
more or less by the Missionaries living at 
them, by means of chapels and books. The 
writer of “ Rival Missions ” asserts that “ to 
accomplish any good, the preacher must be up 
and doing, away into the country.” Where 
does he get any authority for such a state¬ 
ment? Wty in the nature of-things most he 
go into the country? Did Christ utter any 
such sentiment P Did the Apostles act oh 
the principle of t avoiding large cities situated 
on or near the sea coast? Are not the-souls 
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of the Chinese living in Canton, Amoy, Foo¬ 
chow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Tientsin and Pe¬ 
king jnsfc as precious as the souls of the Chi¬ 
nese living in cities or villages distant from 
2 to 20 hundred miles away ? Why neglect 
those near for those remote ? 

8,—This leads me to notice “the picture 
of the Protestant missionary,—snug and com¬ 
fortable, with home, wife, family, friends, 
society, all that makes life enjoyable; he 
passes his days at or near one of the Treaty 
Ports in perfect security, peace and comfort.” 
This is a correct and proper picture in my 
opinion, with the exception of the clause 
« All that -makes life enjoyable." For myself 
I don’t see why they should not be “snug, 
comfortable, with home, wife, family <Sic." 
Protestant missionaries generally believe in 
such a state of things, and so do the mission¬ 
ary societies which send them out and the 
members of Protestant Churches which con¬ 
tribute funds for their support. And there 
is nothing inconsistent with the commission 
of the Savior, “ to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature," or with 
the spirit of the Gospel in having a home, 
wife, a family. Protestant missionaries and 
their patrons in England and America re¬ 
pudiate the theory and the practic of celiba¬ 
cy, they believe in the family institution. 
The influence for good of a well-regulated 
Christian family in the midst of a heathen 
people, cannot be overestimated. The influ¬ 
ence of a missionary’s wife and family over 
a native Christian church and community is 
every way desirable, as the experience of 60 
or more years in other heathen lands besides 
China has proved; and why the same should 
not be true in China, it is difficult to per¬ 
ceive. 

Lastly, every foreigner in China at the 
Consular ports where Protestant missionaries 
are located can know fully what they are do¬ 
ing, and how they are doing it. They have 
no secret about their plans, their manner of 
working or their result. But the same can¬ 
not be said of R. O. missionaries “away in 
the Country." Who knows what they actually 
accomplish and how they do it? As near as 
I can learn, they do not labor nearly as zeal¬ 
ously as do the Protestant missionaries. 
Much is said about their devotedness, zeal 
&c., &.c. But who knows f 

Do Roman Catholic missionaries, resident 
at the Treaty porta, excel Protestant mission¬ 
aries in zealously laboring to save souls P 
Are the former more intelligent and more 
interested in the spread of the Gospel than 
the latter P Are the former better posted 
up in the “ political and social movements ” 
affecting the Empire, and less intelligent in 
regard to “statistics concerning the spread of 


Christianity,” &c., &c., &c., than the latter T 
If so, I have still to learc it- If they are not 
more active, more faithful, more intelligent 
than Protestant missionaries, why assert or 
take it for granted that those living in some 
far-off 7 city ( of whose personal character and 
labors little or nothing can be known to re¬ 
sidents at the Treaty Ports,) are more active, 
faithful and intelligent, &c-, than Protestant 
missionaries ? 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, 
I remain, yours &c, 

PEQTESTANT OBSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTER FROM SIAM. 


TO THE Editor or THE CHINESE RECORDER:— 

Your Recorder cornea to me very reg¬ 
ularly and I am much pleased with it. 
I think it ably edited and that your cor¬ 
respondents are the most of them able 
writers. Your columns devoted to Mis¬ 
sionary intelligence are usually refresh¬ 
ing. It is good to observe how the 
Lord is overturning and overturning in 
China to plant the gospel and establish 
his kingdom among that great and won¬ 
derful people. What an army of mission¬ 
aries he has in that field 1 While the pro¬ 
gress seems quite slow compared with 
apostolic times, yet we may confidently 
believe that it is sure of ultimate and 
glorious success. A similar remark may 
be made of the gospel’s progress in Siam. 
Our faith is now being exceedingly tried 
by the universal carelessness and indiffer¬ 
ence of the people, especially of the 
Siamese. I have never before in all my 
life of 34 years among them, witnessed 
such an awful destitution of the spirit’s 
power among them. I go out almost 
daily to rouse up some if possible to a 
sense of their danger and their remedy. 
They universally think that they are ago¬ 
ing to hell, and that all their forefather* 
have gone there before them. But they 
hold that there is ooming a time or period 
thousands of ages hence, when, they will 
have suffered out all their demerit or to 
such a degree that they will transmigrate 
to this world again. What a miserable 
hope is this even if there were a surety 
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of realizing it I It seems most horrible 
to me, taking the best possible view of 
it from the Buddhist stand point; and 
jet the people can all sleep on quietly, 
doing works of supposed merit, which 
they believe will relieve a little the tor¬ 
ments of hell fire, and shorten a little the 
ages of its endurance. When in all this 
world’s history, (I am forced to exclaim 
•daily) has there been a more clear evi¬ 
dence of the total depravity of man than 
these Siamese are daily exhibiting I Truly, 
man by nature is u dead in tresspasses 
and in sin.” But the Almighty Spirit 
can : raise : and will raise the spiritually 
dead. This is our only hope for the 
Siamese. Their various improvements in 
government, trade and civilization, afford 
us no hope without the regenerating 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

The Laos Mission in Cheangmai had 
been remarkably prosperous until about 
the 1st of last September, when the Laos 
King becoming jealous of its power 
among his people, stretched out his hand 
to vex the little church of seven native 
members and beheaded two of them in 
the most summary maimer, and was re¬ 
ported to have issued warrents fox all 
the other five. Mr. McGilvary’s last 
letter, written with every mark of feeling 
in great peril, was dated the 29th Sep¬ 
tember, saying that “ If you never hear 
from us again, know that we are in 
heaven, and do not, we beg of you, regret 
the loss of out fives,” (in the good work) 
“we are all peaceful and very happy—■ 
Two of our dear church members went 
up from the martyr's stake on the 12th 
September.” “The price” (500 rupees) 
“ we had thought of giving for the long 
letters to you may be worth more by way 
of conveying an idea of what probably 
may be our situation than the long letters 
we had written” (but do not send, for 
fear they would be intercepted by the 
king) “should worse come to worse—We 
had counted the cost beforehand and 
our death will not be in vain'” A Bur¬ 
mese timber merchant under the British 
flag then turned up and volunteered to 
bring the two short letters without charge 
through to Bangkok, as he was about to 
start for this on business. Since those 
letters arrived, we have heard nothing 


more from the two ■mission families in 
Cheangmai, excepting verbal reports that 
some of them were seen at their homes 
about the 8th of November and appeared 
to be well and happy. Another messenger 
from Lampoon, 18 miles from Che¬ 
angmai, reports, that when he left on 
the 14th ultimo all was quiet at Che¬ 
angmai, and he had heard of no great 
disturbance there, and described the 
persons Messrs Wilson and McGilvary, 
as he had seen them two months before. 
He was of the opinion that had the 
missionaries been killed or imprisoned 
by the king, it would have been generally 
known . at Lampoon. These reports are 
somewhat comforting to us, but they 
need confirmation. 

The Presbyterian Mission of this city 
have despatched two of their number, viz 
Messrs. M. Donald; and George, to hasten 
up to carry sympathy, comfort and counsel 
to the persecuted brethren and their fami¬ 
lies. And the Siamese government has 
volunteered to send on Officer or Commis¬ 
sioner to conduct them safely through 
and to carry a letter to the King, request¬ 
ing him to be kind to the missionaries, re¬ 
minding him that they are from Ameri¬ 
ca, with which great country Siam is in 
perfect friendship. The express mission 
has been gone about. 28 days, and we are 
anxiously looking for tidings. 

Yours in Christian love, 

D. R. Bradley, 

Bankox, Dec. 4th 1869. 


LETTER FROM CANTON. 


To the Editor op the Chinese Recorder:— 

The lectures uppn scientific and re¬ 
ligious subjects, of which you gave notice 
in the November No. of the Recorder, 
took place according to appointment in 
the chapel of the Medical Missionary So¬ 
ciety. The attendance upon them ex¬ 
ceeded, rather than fell below what had 
been anticipated. The chapel was usual¬ 
ly filled, sometimes crowded. The chem¬ 
ical experiments seemed to attract special 
attention. You got a wrong impression 
in supposing that these lectures were ar- 
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ranged by' the American Presbyterian 
Mission. They were under the direction 
of the Missionary Conference and hearti¬ 
ly supported by the members of all the 
missionary societies. 

The literati have been making some 
disturbance at Unchau in the province 
of Kwangsi where Mr. Graves of the 
Baptist Mission has a station. A Roman 
Catholic had been trying to get a foothold 
there and this had attracted the attention 
of the students, so that at the time of the 
examinations placards were posted, saying 
that every boat carrying foreigners, which 
came to the city would be burned ; and 
calling upon every shop to furnish one 
billet of wood for the purpose. In op¬ 
position to this, the magistrate put out a 
proclamation, saying, that the Roman Cath¬ 
olic religion had been in the country for 
a long time, its doctrines were good, and 
it must not be interfered with. This 
proclamation was blacked over by the 
irritated students, when some of the ring¬ 
leaders were called to account for it by 
the Magistrate, and a second proclamation 
posted. This was not defaced, but by the 
side of it placards were put up, denouncing 
the Magistrate as a traitor, and in league 
with foreigners, and so the matter ended. 
During all the trouble Mr. Graves’ as¬ 
sistant went faithfully on day by day 
preaching as usual, and, what is of special 
interest, a few of the students came to 
hear him, and some of them became much 
interested in studying with him the doc¬ 
trines of the Bible. 

The favorable weather of the past 
month has been improved by the mis¬ 
sionaries in making country trips. 
Nearly all have been away at one time or 
another. Mr. Krolczyk probably reached 
the farthest distance, having gone up a 
branch of the North River until he reach¬ 
ed the habitations of the ‘‘Miiiu TziS,” and 
saw mountains so high that their tops 
were white with snow. 

By kind invitation of some friends of 
the English Wesleyan Mission, I had the 
pleasure of being one of a party of six: 
who made a trip of 16 days up the North 
River. We reached a distance probably 
of 150 miles, the streams, clear as crystal, 
and pure, bracing mountain air of that 
region of country were delightful. 


We stopped at most of the principal 
villages near the river to distribute tracts, 
sell books and preach the gospel as we 
had opportunity. At the farthest distance 
from Canton we met with most readiness 
on the part of the people to buy books, and 
to the very last weire continually meeting 
with those who had heard die gospel 
preached in the chapels at Canton. We 
came back with new inspressions of the 
favorable position of Canton as a center 
of mission effort. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of Dr. Williams of 
Peking, with two children has been speud- 
ing some time here and expect to leave 
Hongkong the first of next month, on her 
way home by way of England. 

In addition to the expected arrival of 
Dr Happer and his family of which you 
have already given notice, we expect by 
next month’s steamer to reinforce the 
American Presbyterian Mission, Rev. 
Messrs A. Marcellus, William MpChesney 
and their wives, and also Miss Shaw who 
comes out as a missionary teacher. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. V. Noyes. 
Canton, Dec. 20th 1869. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF REV. 
WI. T. MORRISON. 


A SHOUT LIFE WELL SPENT. 


To the Editor of ttie Recorder:— 

When one, engaged in a good work, 
dies, it is important that he should not 
fall unnoticed. Justice to him who 
has served his generation, honor sc¬ 
orning to the Church from the virtues 
of her sons, as well as, the calling up 
of men, to continue the interrupted 
work, forbid silence. The writer be¬ 
lieves, that all these reasons exist for 
calling attention, to a life just ended. 

Wm, T. Morrison, who died at Pe¬ 
king, China, December 10th 1869, was 
born in New York city, December 
18th 1835. His father, Mr. John Mor¬ 
rison, is one of the stable Christian men, 
whose intelligence and. moral worth, 
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leaven the society of that metropolis. 
That the character of the eon, had its 
root in early family influence was ap- 
perent, from the singular strength of 
those sympathies, which hound him to 
his home. 

At Princeton, 1852-1859, Mr. Mor¬ 
rison entered with zest into his studies, 
and read quite extensively; hereby 
maturing his mind, gathering much in¬ 
formation and laying the foundation of 
a sound scholarship, especially in the¬ 
ological studies. His conversion oc¬ 
curred during the latter part of the 
college coarse. Having finished his 
studies, he offered himself to the Pres¬ 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and was sent to Ningpo in China. He 
was there assigned charge of an out- 
station at Yeu San. The mode of life 
required was so trying to his health that 
he usually returned from the country, 
like an invalid seeking a sanatarium. 
He continued, however, spending two 
weeks at the station, preaching, and 
two weeks at home, until serious illness 
necessitated a change. He then took 
charge of the mission school, gave 
theological instruction to several young 
men, whose evangelical labors have 
been followed with rich resultB. As 
this training of a native ministry, was 
Mr. Morrison’s ideal of missionary 
work, so he was specially fitted for it, 
by his own solid education. But he 
broke down under the climate, and 
after five years, a hasty departure bare¬ 
ly saved his life. 

By spendiag two years in America, 
he was prepared to resume labor in the 
bracing climate of North China. Since 
his coming to this city, less than two 
years since, his zeal and fidelity—as 
well in Btudy as in preaching, have 
commanded the esteem of all. His 
favorite form of labor was not ready 
for his hand—strong, however, in his 
convictions, he sought, though with re¬ 
peated disappointments, to draw from 
his boy’s school, some material for a 
native ministry. In the meantime, he 
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did not the less endeavor with his own 
lips and his own earnestness to win 
souls for Christ. Along with this dili¬ 
gence in working, there was a constant 
striving after higher spiritual life. He 
held that the first aim, even of a mis¬ 
sionary, should be personal holiness; 
in the observance of the Sabbath, he 
was unusually scrupulous; and it will 
be remembered here as characteristic 
of him, that the last time he left his 
house, it was to attend a social prayer¬ 
meeting. In no contrast with these 
traits, but blending with them, and ad¬ 
ding to their excellence, there was in. 
social intercourse, a natural vivacity 
which enlivened his home as well as 
the wider circle of friends. His sudden 
death moved deeply this whole com¬ 
munity.—We claim, for our deceased 
brother that his short life was well 
spent. 

That preaching the gospel to the 
heathen, is the Master’s own work, no 
Christian questions. It may be little 
that is accomplished through the instru¬ 
mentality of any one man, but the 
great movement is helped onward. 
The outrstation at Yeu San is already a 
flourishing Church, whose obligations 
to Mr- Morrison, affectingly acknow¬ 
ledged by the young men of the Ning¬ 
po Presbytery, connect him with all 
the results of their labors. His short 
ministry in Peking has had no apparent 
results. But every building must have 
a foundation that is out of sight, be¬ 
neath the ground, otherwise no impos¬ 
ing super structure can be reared. The 
early labors of a missionary at any 
station are of this inconspicuous kind. 
One practical thoughts—An earnest 
missionary baa fallen ; let some earnest 
man rise up lo take his place. 

Yours truely, 

Jaspeb S. McIlvaiwb. 
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FOOCHOW, FEBRUARY, 1870. 
BIRTHS. 

At Peking, December I8th, 1S69, a aon to Hr*. W, T, 
MORRISON', widow of tl>e lato Rov. W. T. Morrison, of 
the Amcilcan Presbyterian Mission. 

At T'ong Chow, November mil, 1869, a son, Edward 
Dwight, to Rev. L. D. Chapin, of the American Board 
Mission. 

At Hongkong, Jan. 5th. 1870, a eon to Rev. George 
E- Movlb, of the Church Mission, Nlngpo. 

At Foochow, January 22nd,a daughter to Rev. 
JOHN R. Wolfe, of the English Chorch Mission. 

DEATH. 

At Peking, December 10th, 1869, Rev. W. T. Morri¬ 
son, of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

To contributors of articles for the Chinese 
Recorder: You are respectfully and ear¬ 

nestly requested to write plainly on white 
paper uiith black ink, and dot the is and cross 
the t's. Stick compositors as are obtainable 
here, find it exceedingly difficult to make out 
copy written m pale ini on highly glazed, blue 
paper , and even on white paper , xf (he €s are 
not dotted and the t's are not crossed. The 
first proof sheets from such copy are appall¬ 
ing to one with little time to devote to proof 
reading. 

Please also punctuate your articles as you 
wish them to be printed. 

Correspondence and items of HUssionary 
intelligence should be here by the 15tt to in¬ 
sure insertion in the following issue. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsi¬ 
ble for the sentiments of articles inserted in 
the Recorder. 


SALUTATORY. 


In entering upon our duties as Editor 
of the Chinese Recorder and Mis¬ 
sionary Journal, we desire to say 
that we shall try to furnish such a pe¬ 
riodical as shall deserve to be widely cir¬ 
culated in China and in Western lands, 
and that shall be regarded, wherever 
known, as reliable and indispensable, 
and of which none of its friends shall 
have any reason to be ashamed. We 
hope to keep it fully abreast of the age. 

We are making some efforts, the ul¬ 
timate design of which, is, to increase 
largely our subscription list iu Eng¬ 
land and in the United States, as well 
as in the open ports in China and in 


Hongkong. We hope to double the 
number of paying subscribers in the 
course of a year. In order to achieve 
this desirable object, we solicit the 
powerfbl aid of our present friends and 
subscribers. Should they all heartily 
enter into the enterprise of doubling the 
present number of subscribers, wehave 
no hesitancy in saying, it will be done. 

We hope no one will decline to sub¬ 
scribe for it, or to commend it to friends 
for their subscription, on the ground, 
that they do not believe in all the senti¬ 
ments and opinions advanced in it. The 
Editor himself does not acquiesce in 
many of the theories and views ad¬ 
vocated or defended in its columns. 
Probably there is not a periodical of its 
size and circulation published in the 
world, the sentiments of all of whose 
articles are adopted by all of its sub¬ 
scribers. The question should not be, 
are all of its views sound and worthy 
of support? But this, on duly consid¬ 
ering its price, size, scope and the 
general character of its contents, is it 
not a journal well deserving of a much 
more widely increased patronage ? 

Some have urged that the price be 
increased. But we prefer that it should 
remain at $2,00 per annum, its present 
terms for China, and that the number 
of subscribers should be doubled, 
rather than that its price should he 
increased, with the prospect that its 
list of subscribers would be diminished. 
If those who would gladly pay $3, or 
$4, per aunura for the Recorder will 
only take more copies for their home 
friends and interest themselves in ob¬ 
taining new subscribers both in China 
and in their native countries, the ob¬ 
ject aimed at will be in a fair way of 
attainment. A certain gentleman who 
during the past year has taken only 
one copy of the Recorder proposes 
to take five of the volume commencing 
iu June next, and he thinks it highly 
probable that he can secure 20 or 25 
new subscribers. Should his laudable 
example be widely imitated by the 
other present subscribers, the Chinese 
Recorder, would undoubtedly have 
many more subscribers than did the 
Chinese Repository in its best days. 
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Several of the present snbcribers 
send, from 3 to 10 copies of the 
Recorder to their friends, or to litera¬ 
ry societies, public institutions, or 
reading rooms m England, the United 
States and other countries. We 
would suggest, whether their course 
could not with profit and interest to 
all concerned, be much more largely 
adopted in the future. Can $2,50, or 
$2,25, be employed in sending home a 
present more truly valuable and ac¬ 
ceptable than in procuring the Re¬ 
corder to visit monthly some relative 
or friend, or literary, or religious in¬ 
stitution in the distant West? 

To former Correspondents and Con¬ 
tributors, we send our grateful saluta¬ 
tions. We repeotfuUy and earnestly 
solicit their continued favors. To them 
and to other literary gentlemen in 
China and Japan who are, or who may 
become contributors, we would say:— 
Your peepers on the Archaeology, Ethnog¬ 
raphy, Geology , and Natural History of 
China and Japan , (to adopt the language 
of our Editorial predecessor) as u>ell 
as on the various phases of the Missionary 
work, and related subjects , will he warmly 
welcomed. Wc feel that the scope of the 
Recorder is ample enough, and we rely 
on you to supply such articles as shall 
continue to make it interesting, valuable, 
and popular. If the original articles, 
published in it, are lacking in any of these 
characteristics, it will be because such are 
not supplied by those who contribute to its 
pages : The Recorder will be what its 
contributors and correspondents make it. 

Selected articles will be admitted on¬ 
ly when circumstances seem to call 
for their insertion. We prefer that they 
should be very few. 

In closing, we have to suggest that 
our friends can largely aid us in making 
the Recorder more interesting and 
valuable, by soliciting contributions of 
articles for its columns from Gentlemen 
in China and Japan whose tastes and 
whose pursuits have led them to inves¬ 
tigate subjects of general importance 
and interest. While we continue to wel¬ 
come papers from those who have al¬ 
ready aone so much to make thiB Journal 
what it is, we shall gladly and gratefully 


receive articles from new contributors 
on any of the subjects which come with¬ 
in the scope of the Recorder. By the 
generous aid now solicited and expect¬ 
ed from present subscribers and con¬ 
tributors in procuring new subscribers 
and new contributors, we shall not fail 
soon to make the Chinese Recorder 
surpass the Chinese Repository in the 
variety, value and interest of its articles. 
For with the large increase of subscrib¬ 
ers and contributors, it is our intention 
to increase the average number of pages 
in the journal. 

—Since the above was in type, we 
haye heard with much regret that the 
publication of Notes and Queries in 
China and Japan ’’has been suspend¬ 
ed. We are however glad to learn that 
the cause was not a lack of support 
from contributors or subscriptions. 
For three years that periodical has held 
its own, and advanced to a high place 
in public estimation. The matter found 
in its columns—its variety and origin¬ 
ality—proved the advantage of a re¬ 
ceptacle for the fruit of study and in¬ 
telligent observation of various matters 
relating to China. The contributions 
to its columns formed an arraj'” of abili¬ 
ty highly creditable to the useful pur¬ 
pose for which the paper was establish¬ 
ed, and it would be a matter of lasting 
regret should the cause of Science and 
Literature Buffer from the want of an 
organ to preserve the work and re¬ 
searches of their votaries in China. 

Rather than that such should be the 
case, and that what lias been so ably 
instituted and conducted should fall to 
the ground, we are willing to do what 
we can to continue the usefulness of our 
late contemporary by opening our pages 
to original contributions on subjects 
which come within the scope of the 
“ Notes aud Queries.” Though Litera¬ 
ture, Science, Civilization, History have 
not been foreign to the purposes of our 
Journal, still the departments in ques¬ 
tion have not been so fully represented 
in our columns as we could have wish¬ 
ed, and therefore we hope that now 
will be fully realized our detire that 
the “ Recorder will be recognized as 
a medium of communication for think- 
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era and workers in all the above de¬ 
partments of science and literature, 
who are engaged in the laudable effort 
to increase the general knowledge of 
oriental lands and their inhabitants. All 
work of this nature by adding to our 
information, and correcting erroneous 
impressions, we hold to be aiding in 
the causeof Religion and Civilization. 

We earnestly trust that our present 
invitation to the contributes arid cor¬ 
respondents of the Notes and Queries 
for their literary favor will meet with 
a beai-ty response, and that the constit¬ 
uents of that periodical will generously 
adopt the Chinese Recorder and be¬ 
come its warm friends and snpportors 
by giving it their patronage and by re¬ 
commending it to other literary gentle¬ 
men of their acquaintance for their 
subscriptions. 

—Terms of the Recorder for clubs or 
individuals ordering 5 or 10 copies have 
been fixed upon. They will be found on 
the fourth page of the cover. Subscrip¬ 
tions receivable at any time. But such 
has been the demand for back members 
that only a few subscriptions for previous 
numbers of this volume can be supplied 
in the future. 


Delegates from Foochow to the 
Evangelic ax Alliance. 

The Week of Prayer, January 3rd— 
8th, was observed by the Foochow Mis¬ 
sionaries in their usual manner. Six 
meetings were held, at which the sub¬ 
jects previously selected came before 
them for meditation, remark and prayer. 

On Thursday afternoon, January 6th 
the subject was ‘‘Christian union; 
Prayer for the Divine Blessing on the 
assembly of Christians from all countries 
to be held this year in New-York.” In 
view of the circumstance that Rev. S. 
L. Baldwin of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and Rev. S. F. 
Woodio of the American Board Mis¬ 
sion at Foochow, expect to be in the 
United States at the time of the Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance in New York, they were 
appointed delegates to represent the 
Foochow missionaries at that confer¬ 
ence. As their credentials, the leader of 
the meeting on that day was authorised I 


to write out a paper to the above effect, 
and sign it in behalf of the body of mis¬ 
sionaries here, and hand to each of 
them. It is directed to the Committee 
of arrangements for the General Meet¬ 
ing of the Alliance in New York. 

It is respectfully suggested to the 
other Missions in China and the East, 
to consider whether it would not be ad¬ 
visable for them to appoint as delegates 
to represent them such of their nunber 
as are expected to be in the United 
States at the time of the convening of 
the Evangelical Alliance in New York 
sometime during the autumn of 1870. 
In such a case all the delegates who 
could attend, might meet by themselves 
sometime during the first days of the 
conference, and prepare such resolutions 
as seemed suitable to present to that 
body, and take such other action as 
they might deem advisable. In this 
mauuer, they might perform a great and 
a good work in behalf of the cause of the 
Gospel in China. Is it not too rare an 
opportunity to accomplish something 
for China to let it pass unimproved? 

—Our contemporary, the North China 
Herald, at the beginning of the new 
year, absorbed the Supreme Court and 
Consolar Gazette , and made a change in 
its form, approximating, more nearly 
than its former shape, to the Chinese 
Recorder, which is, of course, an irn- 
rovement, oil which we present our 
earty congratulations, adding also our 
best wishes for its continued and in¬ 
creasing prosperity. 

—We nave received a copy of “ The 
Annual Report of the Boys* Boarding 
School, Foochow, China, in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, 
under the charge of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Cribb, C. M. S.” There are eleven 
pupils in the School, six of whom are 
supported by Ladies’ Associations iti 
England, and three by individuals. 
There are two “unassigned;” and we 
suggest that some local contributions 
to this School would not be amiss, an’d 
that in these days of “ ruinous losses, 1 ” 
some of our merchants could not do 
better than to put $40 per annum into 
an iuvestment that is sure to pay, 
whether the tea market turnB out well 
1 or uot. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Peking. —Dr. Dudgeon refering to the mis¬ 
sionaries of the American Board, writes, Nov. 
24th Their difficulties in tbe renting of a 
house in the interior are not yet adjusted. 
The people have been threatened, and they are 
most anxious to repossess themselves of the 
title deeds. Property ought to be held in the 
name of the church and the members, the 
trustees. The Roman Catholics are obliged to 
observe this rule now. This is tbe interpre¬ 
tation put upon the clause in the French trea¬ 
ty by Tseng Ksvo-fan. This is very hard. No 
station can be commenced anywhere, without 
first a nucleus to enable property to be rented. 
The authorities holdout themoBtliberal viewB, 
and the greatest toleration, and yet threaten 
their people, if they should rent or sell to the 
foreigner.” 

Under date of 15 th Dec. he writes, 
in reference to the same subject, “ Mr. 
Goodrich and Mr. Stanley have gone 
to the outstation at I-chow. We do 
not know what will be the result of 
this action. This place is near the 
Western Imperial Tombs, and therefore 
may be taken as an exceptional case, and 
not as a crucial one, if the mission have 
to give up the house they have rented. 

The Bible Translators here are revis¬ 
ing the Gospels. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. McCoy have ar¬ 
rived to join the American Board Mis¬ 
sion here, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheffield to join the same mission at 
T‘ung Chow.” Miss Thompson joins 
the same Board at Peking. 

Chefoo. —Rev. H. Corbett, under 
date of December 22nd writes:—“ Mr. 
Mateev and wife have been absent itin¬ 
erating for more than a mouth. Their 
church members are meeting with a 

S ood deal of opposition in tbe interior. 

Lecently a. house was rented for a 
chapel at Chou-yuen about 100 miles 
from here. The widow and her son, 
the owners of the house, were beaten 
by the mandarin, and afterwards suffer¬ 
ed much from seven or eight men who 
went to their house and beat and 
abused them. Our work here is en¬ 
couraging, though nothing very special. 
Three persons were baptized a fort¬ 
night ago. There are several inquirers 
with us now. Some of them are quite 
encouraging.” 

Tientsin.— We learn that Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiting have arrived at this 
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place to reinforce the Mission of Amer. 
Board. 

Shanghai. —Per New York, Rev. 
W. J. Boone and wife, (son of Bishop 
Boone), Rev. D. Lyon and wife, Mrs. 
Holmes and child, arrived on the 7th 
of January. We learn from home 
papers that Mr. Lyon is going to Hang¬ 
chow, to join tbe Presbyterian Mission. 
Mrs. Holmes will probably go to Che¬ 
foo, or Tengchow, her previous fields 
of Missionary labor. 

Foochow. —Rev. S- L. Baldwin and 
family left for Hongkong on the 26th 
ult. expecting to proceed to the United 
States in the February Steamer. Mr- 
B. came to China, the second lime, in 
1862; and hopes to return in two years, 
should Mrs. Baldwin’s health be suffi¬ 
ciently restored to allow him to do so. He 
requests that all persons who may have 
occasion to correspond with him, will ad¬ 
dress their letters to him at 1168, Broad 
street, Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

We understand that Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, during his visit to this port, in 
December, had an interview with the 
Viceroy in regard to the difficulties in 
the L6-ngwong district, and strongly 
insisted upon all the damages done by 
the mob being repaired, and the guilty 
parties punished.— Since the Annual 
Meeting of the M. E. Mission, Rev. 
Sia Sek Ong,. one of the ordained 
preachers, has baptized 58 persons on 
the Ngtl-k& Circuit. 

Dr. and Mrs. Osgood arrived on the 
12d January to join the Mission of the 
American Board. Dr. Osgood intends 
to open in connection with some other 
member of the same Mission, probably 
Rev. Charles Hartwell, a station some¬ 
where in the country, where he hopes 
to have a dispensary. 

Hongkong —Rev. J. Chalmers and 
wife arrived per “Borealis,” Jan. 1st. 
We suppose that they reinforce the 
London Mission at Canton, their form¬ 
er location- 

C anton. —We learn that Rev. C. F. 
Preston and family are to leave for the 
United States by the March Steamer 
from Hongkong. Mr. P. came to Chi¬ 
na in 1854, and is now to make his first 
visit home, after 16 years of service in 
his mission field. 
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real fact” The character given ofj 
the ancient prince of Mian is the j 
same that is given to his descendants 
by the modem Chinese, “stupid, 
ignorant, erring and disrespectful.” 

Their Country The ancient ‘San j 
Mian had on its left the waters of 
P w ang-Le, on its right the waters ofj 
T‘ung-T‘ing, mount Wan on thej 
South, and mount Hwang on the 
North.’ Tills agrees with other ao j 
counts of its situation. It possessed j 
the territories now occupied by the, 

departments of Woo-eMang ( |!| ) 
in Hoo-pih, Yoeliow (-gy iH'j ) in 

Hoo-nan, and Keu Keang ( Jb '/X ) 
in Keang Se ” (Dr. Legge.) Those 
living in this part of the valley of the 
Yang Tze were probably incorpora¬ 
ted until the Chinese or retired before j 
the advancing tide of Chinese civili-1 
zation to the mountains of Kwei j 
Chau. In ancient times some of 
them were driven by Shun into the 

mountain San-wei ( EE~ ) in “ the j 
S.E. of the department G&n-se ( 

^ ) in Kan-Suh.” Those who came 
into contract with the Chinese in the 
Yang Tsze valley were probably but 
a'branch from the body of moun¬ 
taineers in Kwei Chau and Xwang 
Si, where they still hold their own 
among the native hills though they 
have been forced to yield the fertile 
X>lains to the more numerous and 
more enlightened Chinese. 

Their civilization. The Miau Tsze 
are generally much inferior to the 
Chinese in civilization. In a set of 
84 illustrations with explanatory 
notes of the Miau Tsze tribes in 
Kwei Chau which I have, (the same 
probably as that spoken of by Dr. 
Bridgman in the Trans. J&\ C. 
Branch Asiat. Soc.) one of the tribes 
is spoken of as workers in iron, while 
others are mostly engaged in hunt¬ 
ing, cultivating patches of ground, 
fishing or leading a life of robbery 
and violence. I am informed by a i 


Chinese friend from Kwei Chau that 
one or more of the tribes have an al 
pliabet of 600 and more characters. 
In the notes alluded to, one of the 
tribes is said to have a written lan¬ 
guage and of these characters, so un¬ 
like the Chinese, it is affirmed “ the 
b'(d bartUts characters like knotted worms 
are utterly vnmteUigihleT 

Where settled. From what I can 
gather, the Miau Tsze are most nu¬ 
merous in the province of Kwei Chau. 
Here there are 84 tiibes, one or 
more of whom have emigrated from 
Kwang Si. They are also numerous 
in the provinces of Kwang Si and 
Yunnan. A few are to be found 
in the Lieu Chau Department in the 
N. W. comer of Kwang Tuim. Of 
these Kwang Tung Miau Tsze I have 
the fullest accounts. The following 
is the translation of a native account 
of this tribe which I have obtained 
from Lieu Chau. 

San-kang Ezi '/X in Lien Chau is 
in the "Westernmost comer of Kwang 
Tung province. Its lofty lulls, high 
precipices, and thick, dark forests 
render it a secluded spot among the 
mountains on the borders of the 
province. This region is watered by 
a stream which rises in the South 
and flowing North empties into the 
main river at the “ Triple Gap ” near 
the town of Yang Shan. This 
is a brief description of the topog¬ 
raphy of the lu Tsze region. 

The origin of these lu is as fol¬ 
lows : In the reign of Shin King of 
the Sung dyn asty ( (A. D. 960-1126) 
a native of Lieu Chau went to 
Kwang Si as a mandarin. On his 
return he brought several In Tsze 
with him as servants. These men 
went into the mountains and culti¬ 
vated the ground. In the course of 
time the descendants of these men 
became the Eight Tribes, (the usual 
designation of the Lieu Chan lu Tsze 
by their Chinese neighbors.) These 
were afterwards divided into 24 
branches. Those who are now scat- 
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tcred about in the mountains and 
caves all belong to the great tribes. 
They support themselves.by cultiva¬ 
ting the fields and cutting firewood: 
Among them were evil disposed men 
who robbed and pillaged the people 
of fling \ hut in the 12th year of 
Kans Hi (1674) the soldiers of the 
thvee provinces (flu Nan, Kwang Si 
and Kwang Tung) punished them 
severely. Afterwards 36 fortified 
camps were built surrounding the j 
place like a net and keeping the In ' 
fn check. Thus of late years they 
have dwelt in peace and observed 
the laws. 

As to the customs of the In, the 
3d day of the 3d month is called the 
“ Feast of Rice-eating;” the 6th of 
the 6th month is called the “ Feast 
of the gods of the Land,” and the 
16th of the 10th month is called the j 
“ Singing Hall Feast.” At this last 
festival all the tribes butcher hogs 
and oxen, and the men and women I 
eat together, beating drums and I 
gongs and singing and dancing; the) 
young men and maidens also go 
apart" and select their future wives' 
and husbands without tbe interven¬ 
tion of a go-between. 

The dress of the In Tsze is blue 
cloth, embroidered with flowers 
w'orked in silk of five colors. Their 
garments all have the figure of an 
* £ ancient cash ” on the back. These 
are called “ the variegated coats.” 
Both men and women wear their 
hair in a coil, have large eariugs in 
their ears and a large silver hoop 
around their necks. The adult men 
wear a red turban and stick one or 
two white chicken feathers in their 
hair. The women ail wear on their 
heads a white cloth folded in a tri¬ 
angular shape, pointed above and 
round below. 

The number of the lu Tsze, be¬ 
longing to large and small tribes, i 
men arid women, old and young is , 
9780. ] 


each... 400 


The three Outer tribes are 

The Oil Peak tribe numbering.S.800 

The Good Luck tribe „ .1,R0.0 

The Cross Brook „ „ . 280 

The five Inner tribes are 

The Camp tribe numbering.2,400 

The Horse Stirrup tribe 
The 8 Grottoes ,, 

The Burnt. Plum „ 

The Big Pa lor Peak „ 

Besides these subjected Iu Tsze, 
there are 24 small wild tribes and 124 
branches (sub-tribes) who yield no 
allegiance to the Chinese author¬ 
ities.” 

So much for the Chinese account 
of this aboriginal tribe. Some of the 
Iu Tsze occasionally visit the city of 
Lieu Chau, while numbers of them 
are found at the market town of San 
Kang on every market day. They 
were without schools or any know¬ 
ledge of Chinese writing until the 
reign of Tati Kwang (1811-1850 ) 
when a Tauist priest visited them 
and taught them to read some books 
of Tauist prayers aud incantations. 
These books are said to be now taught 
in their schools instead of the Con- 
fucian classics. 

Rev. Mr. Krolczyk of the Barmen 
Mission has recently visited the Iu 
Tsze. He describes them as rude 
and ignorant and caring nothing for 
books. He is now making an effort 
to reduce their dialect to writing. 

I have endeavored by means of 
examining Klaproth’s “ Asia Poly- 
glotta” to discover if any resem¬ 
blance can be traced between their 
language and that of any of the 
various Asiatic tribes of whose dia¬ 
lects he gives vocabularies. I have 
found a few words resembling in 
sound those having the same mean¬ 
ing in the language of the Laos and 
other tribes ofTrans-Gangetic India, 
but the vocabularies on both sides 
are as yet too imperfect to allow us 
to deduce any certain conclusion 
from such a comparison. 

From all that I can gather I in¬ 
cline to believe that the Miau Tsze* 
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■will be found allied to the K.arens, 
Rbans, Khyens, Laos and landed 
tribes inhabiting the Northern parts 
of Btirmah and Siam. I was inlovm- 
ed by a Mahomedan from Yunnan 
who told me he had been into Bur- 
mah 1000 li beyond the frontiers, 
that, the wild tribes there are identical 
with the Mian Tsze of Yunnan. 

It is to be hoped that future in¬ 
vestigation of the languages of these 
tribes both in China and in Burraah, 
and future travelers who may follow 
in the footsteps of Mr. Cooper, wi 1 
enable us before long to solve this 
interesting problem. To us, mission¬ 
aries, it is not without its import¬ 
ance; for it is well known that some 
of the bright trophies of modern 
missions, have been gained among 
these tribes in Burmah. 


THE CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 
ON CHARMS jfl£ ^ 


BY J. DUDOEOS, M. V. 

Ckaptkr II. (1) 


pB<;ifv and app?asp. Charlatans and quacks 
pretending to a knowledge of them? event* 
to communion with the spirit worhl ;uul the 

f iowcasion of supernatural powers, in fortcfl, 
ng future events or averting present ruu-s, 
easily exercised a power over tlie inin<1s of 
the common people. In Chinn, believers in, 
arul the praetwors of cIiuitijs, tnugio smr| 
witchcraft Lave never been persecuted for 
the mere frn’th in. or knowledge of, these 
secret and diabolical arts. ThCv were never 
considered morally wrong, or wrong in o civil 
point of view; but only politically danger¬ 
ous, exercising too much power in tlie state, 
causing revolutions and overthrowing dy¬ 
nasties. The Romans in the later period of 
Pagan Rome, seemed to have forbidden 
these sects and practices from a like rea¬ 
son—a like political necessity and not from 
any religious movement. Roth people hnvu 
invariably found that soothsaying, sorcerv, 
charms etc, had n strong tendency to fosii r 
conspiracy. Much that would now, in Eu¬ 
rope, be considered morally wrong, in China 
forms an integral part of their religions 
systems—one or their most saerfed classics is 
taken up entirely with divination, which no 
one, and yet every one, may be said to un¬ 
derstand, because it delivers its oracles in the 
Delphic manner. Both Emperor and peo¬ 
ple ore alike addicted, as we have already 
shown to such arts. And thus it is with 
Charms, as with magic, in all countries, age*, 
clinics and religions, more or less faith lias 
been placed in them. (2) At first they were 


What has been stud, in the fii"st Chapter of 
the ancient and tvide-spread character of 
magic, may be equally predicated of charms. 
Belief in these practices was very natural at 
a time when the phenomena of nature which 
surrounded man often sudden, august and 
stupendous, such ns eclipses, comets, earth¬ 
quake*. famine, pcstilnnce etc, were inperfcct- 
Iv or lint at nil understood. Mankind general- 
Iv dien.led such occurrences, and attributed 
them to the action of evil spirits. Charms and 
prnvcrs form part of the measures employed 
to propitiate these demons. The former 
were adopted to ward off, and the latter to 

(l) Ciap. I p. 1S3, Errata amt Additions; " Mirh- 
radatnw” read MltluidaUtm, for " Fhcterc*' read 
Flectcre ; for "Pan-cfceii" ro:ul 1’an-chcn ; for “ SU " 

read LU. After fifcjr "rS" Ma-hwaug add Ephedra; 


Shcng-pnn-hsla add rad art macrourl; 
iii Sheng-nan-liring add a kind of Arum; 

"Y' 1 H*l-*ln HptojjWIb anaroldes Pwn. Aria- 
tnloch ; jj^g Pl-po long pepper. This latter la 

no exotic and must have come from India and li 
doubtless an imiotilon- of the Sanscrit word. See 
KoyloV ”Hindu Medicine" p, st. 


(?) Tlie Ji-ws wore phyluet rie» or bits of pare 
ment with scripture puissge* written upon ihc;u. 
Scraps of p.,pe.'with sen.euc-s fioiu the Koran were 
sold by tlie Moorisii prints to the Negroes. The 
anodyne m-cklacc of b.->ul> of (he not of thevrhi;.: 
bryony wvia 1,0114; round Infnnt'* necks to assise in 
teething. The ligyptains mud the Spare of uncnd rml- 
liislx, and these were gnicrullv -..impended from thcii- 
1 locks. Arabs and Turk, abo formerly used them b it 
now iiw sentences from the Korao. Tha crasaiii l i 
used slimier sentences In the hilts or blades of their 
swords. "vhe combatant* of old were searched, asthev 
were sup:>oscd U> carry magical charms about tlu-:V 
ponon*. Vho Assyrians had their celebrated "Black 
Stone," a talisman ogitlnsothc plapue, hostile Invasion 
and other evils, X.Sev tin loterestlnp account ol It. J it 
Loll its' Assyria.) The Gr.v ksnud Uoiuans were nor <!«•_ ti- 
t.hto of then). They are fr-quently foundin the writings 
ot Cato mid Pliny. Tile famous charms '•Ablimnd 1 - 
rit " occurs for the first time In Sercnu*' .Smuouleuo. 
Tills cliemi wus particularly useful In doable trrtain 
ague, wilt ten In the form of hr equilateral triangle. 
Tills was don.-, by . .-peatlng the word with tho ©mis¬ 
sion of the last l.-tter of euch preceding line until tho 
inl'.'il. A, alone remained. This was suspended from 
the uccks of the pntfiiits by mentis of Ur>en thread. 
One ancient Western author recant mended a piece of 
an old sallolotli taken from a shipwrecked vessel to t>e 
tied to the right mm for seven weeks together for the 
cure of cplllpsy ; the heart of a lark to bo fastened to 
the left tblgli for colic; to carry about a few hairs 
from it goal* chin ror the cwv of qdiitUu ngua. St. 
John's Wort gathered on a Friday In tho horu of 
Jupiter (about full moon in July) to drive away 
spirits, plony for epilepsy and spider for ague etc. 

Nor la modern times are Western* less credulous 
than tho Chinese. Each country in Eu.ope lias still 
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preventive or prophylactic, anrt afterwards 
came to be looked (ipnn ami used as ncurative. 
Js T o doubt they were often resorted to from 
tbt* patient's repugnance to take medicine, 
an d his imagining that such things would 
effect a cure in a more expeditious manner. 
In ancient time, it whs thought that many 
diseases could not be otherwise cured but by 
charms. Josephus is made, by one writer, to 
prove that Solomon cured all mental diseases 
in this wav, or as Paracelsus phrased it, in- 
caniionc orti. incaiiialione curari dehenL, a 
sort <>f aimilia similibiu curantur , what is 
caused by incantation must be likewise so 
cured. The Chinese we may here remark, 
en passant, have a similar practice and is 

termed JM S ' tuh kun S tuh > or 

bwun hsii, sin yno chi. Poisoned ulcers are 
often treated with the powder of the dried 
Centipede (jgV wu-kung; rebels are 

sent to put down rebels, tliives to catch 
(hives. If disease ia the result of what the 
heart desires but cannot obtain, the cure is 
effected by obtaining or bringing about the 
object desired. Their books abound with 
cures of this sort. The cause or origin of 
the disease must be known before the cure 
can be applied. 

But to return. Healing by prayer or charms 
formed one of the thirteen departments of 
medicine in the Great Medical College at 
Peking in the Yuen and Ming dynasties. 
During the present dynasty it has ceased to 
be considered erne of "the practices, nay, it is 
forbidden, and made a punishable offence to 
practice this method. The Manchus found 
it necessary to crush all false sects, to prevent 
imperiling their own safety. Such practices 
hav e fostered false doctrines and secret so¬ 
cieties which have occupied much of the his¬ 
tory and the rebellions of China. These 
things were largely practised in the temples 
er-ctod to the two male and female spirits 

; S Sr 3k M $£ i* # °‘ >d 

they were on this account destroyed during 
the Tai-ping rebellion. In the 4th month 
of thC yoar (Thmg-che 8th year), a woman 


l ;ft some Mip'iv.ttinu.i notion-*nr rractic.'B about the 
power of charms in r.Intlon to spirits and the de id 
tlmitU'Vi siv burned and na!c la placed in the <i.-ml 
Chamber and ,the Loiao’n shoe in xtlll nulled ova' the 
door. In H. C. countries great faith Is rtill pluccd in 
relic* of rctlota, rodii. rasuries etc. The Jesuits have 
written much about cur-.-a of this kind i > Coin i :m<l 
Jnpau, Oqo rolitt.s that ho cured u mud woiua:> by 
hanging St. John’* Gospel about her neck. Holy water 

(•I bottle* of which, called Roii-fu-ehtu }Jfg 

«jro neat by Pope Benedict XIV to the Empn-or Ki.u- 
lung as a prwjiit end so acltaowleiigcd an ttihut ) 
Inwd done much of this kind of woit in Cttln.i aii'l 
Japan. 


was found practising healing by charms out¬ 
side one of the S. gates of "the Chinese citv 
and was apprehended, lodged in prison and 
after 100 days was set at liberty on account 
of her age. 

In older to understand quite clearly this 
method of healing by spiritual physic, a rapid 
glance at the enrli.H history of medicine will 
be accessary. Over 4,000 years :i<to there 
was no inatcrin medica; the people lived in 
the rudest manner but little removed from 
beasts of the field ; their houses were caves 
and holes in the earth ; the people were hardy 
and wore not affected liy the vicissitudes nf 
temperature. They were brought up with 
robuat constitutions, their lives were simple, 
their wants few their hearts pure and tree 
from covetousness. Houses, lands, dress, 
business, produced no rivalry, the depraved 
air could not therefore enter the body to 
create disease by iuparing the viscera. Such 
people did not require medicine—they prayed 
and so recovered. Two thousand years 
later, everything was changed ; people ‘lived 
in houses, possessed the comforts, nay, sonic 
of the luxuries of life, and they soon began 
to get troubled, covetous, angry, disappoint¬ 
ed, envious. They sought wealth and were 
dissatisfied with their condition—thev desir¬ 
ed higher buttons, offices and emoluments. 
These things had a prejudicial effect upon 
the body (:J) which came to be less cared 
for, nourished and guarded. People ceased 
to regulate the body according to the seasons 
and thus by degrees the body became en¬ 
feebled and at night and in the mi .ruing, the 
thievish (sudden, and depraved) air entered 
it and blocking up the passages, injured the 
viscera, bones and cartilages. The skin and 
other 'Openings of the now weakened body 
gave it entrance and in this way little dis¬ 
eases became great ones and these became 
serious dangerous,andofttimes fatal. Prayers 
and nourishing the bodv were sufficient 
in former days, but now medicine is indis¬ 
pensable for those internal inj tries, and ex¬ 
ternal maladies must be treated by acupunc¬ 
ture and scone rubbing (friction). Such is 
the substance of a conversation between the 
Emperor and Chipo, when the former de¬ 
manded of the latter the reasons wl»v, in an¬ 
cient .times, diseases were so curable by 
prayer, ami now were so ineffectual. 

Disease is caused by the exit of the Shell- 
chi or animal spirits and the stealthy admis¬ 
sion of depraved air. They oiten ascribe 
pain and disease to depraved air which has 

(•b Pliny refers to introduction In hla time of 
luxurious habits and except., which pvobablv wrought, 
n ehanjc in the people ; and to the mine, cause one ob¬ 
serves, may b: attributed the numerous complaint* 
among the itaioanx, unknown to their fathers and an- 
Ceftora. See WIlUiKuu'i Egyjjl Vol. III. 
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not been driven out and dispelled, or come 
out, and tills air getting into the natural 
blood and air (they always speak of the 
blood as blond and air) causes confusion and 
strife—and this we call pain. The Chinese 
believe, therefore, in the latency or potential¬ 
ity of disease. In this way disease cannot? 
always be explained as to its origin. We 
cannot see or near dise;ise aud therefore dis¬ 
ease resemble* spirits and devils. 

In Chinese medical works we read con¬ 
stantly of this disease-cauaing-air and of 
devils and spirits in the same sense. Cheng- 

ch‘i TP or Yang-ch'i stands 

for Sheu and Heieh-ch‘i 3^ or 

Yin-ch‘i for Kwci This is 

the explanation of the ofc occurrence of 
these terms. They are not considered really 
devils or spirits by the literary classes, (al¬ 
though the common people most frequently 
do so) but simply ideas or imaginings of the 
heart. The presence of doubt, fear, dreams, | 
etc. in the heart would be considered devils i 
or spirits in this sense and as such, prayer 
would be well calculated to allay fears, re¬ 
move doubts and pacify the heart. Charms 
or prayers are therefore used extensively and 
often successfully in curing the various forms 
of demons. These spirits are arranged and 
described according to the five viscera, the 

five colours and the twelve Chins' or j 
roads, (pulse doctrines and indicators,) For 
example, if the liver be weak mid the de¬ 
praved air has met the Ching Jfffi j&j one’s 
life is injured aud the liver is attacked in 
this case by the corpse of the white demon. 
The reason of this is, that as metal is allied 
to the colour white and the lungs, and so 
conquers wood the element of the liver, 
therefore the lungs subdue or conquer the 
liver. And so also if the houvt be weak and 
encounters the tl tvoo/ires," the heart is attack¬ 
ed by the corpse of the black demon. Black j 
is related to the clement water and water 
conquers lire, which is the element corres¬ 
ponding to tho heart. The stomach and 
8 >leen are attacked in the,same way Uy the 
ooqjsc of the green demon; the lung*, by the 
red demon and the kidneys by the corpse 
of the yellow devil. 

Metal produces water; water, wood; wood, 
fire ; fire, earth, and earth, metal. Metal 
destroys or conquers wood; wood, earth; earth, 
water; water, fire; and fire, .metal. The kid¬ 
neys are the mother of the liver, the liver of 
the heart, the heart of the stomach and 
spleen, the latter of the lungs, the lungs of 
the kidneys tic. This is the basis of their 
system of physics, medicine, aud their gen-! 


era! cosmogony, and the doctrine of the 

pulse and the 12roads. Shen-nung 
(B. C. 2700) first experimented on the effi¬ 
cacy and doses of medicines, and the par¬ 
ticular Ching or road (of the 12) to which 
they were adapted. In this way, and at this 
early period, Chinese materia medics was es¬ 
tablished. Hiuen-yuen $F IS- < B - c - 
2500) was the first to determine the relations 
of the five viscera to the five elements (met¬ 
al; wood, water, fire, earth) and describe in¬ 
ternal and external diseases. Ohi-po)lj^ 
was the author of prescriptions. In after 
years much was forgotten that these Im¬ 
perial discoverers and physicians with their 
ministers bad pointed out The doctrine of 
the pulse was understood by a few only, the 
people grew more numerous and were so 
poor as to be unable to afford to purchase 
the then known medicines, and so the people 
had recourse to the older method of healing 
by charms, which they said was delivered 
down to them by the emperors, Shen-nung 
and Hiuen-vuen, and Chi-po. Oh account 
of the poverty of the. people and their in¬ 
ability to come to or invite to them, the phy¬ 
sicians, who doubtless clustered around the 
Court, this method was re-adopted to save 
trouble and expense, and to render medicines 
and prescriptions unnecessary. The Chinese 
people have in oil times been superstitious 
aud as wo have already shown have been, 
and still are, deceived and duped by arrant 
quacks and designing priests; so they were 
then, as they now are, easily persuaded by the 
magicians and sorcerers who existed in pro¬ 
fuse abundance in those curly days to have 
recourse to charms and invocations. These 
wizards knew all sorts of diseases, the when, 
the xefiere and the how produced nud so were 
able by their spel.ls to cure them. 

Others assert that healing bv charms and 
prayers was adopted to save life on account 
of the incffieacy • of medicine in those days. 
This system possessed not only curative 
virtue but also that of driving out and away 
demons and evil spirits. 

In the course of successive cycles this 
method is said to have become in great part 
forgotten, and extinct until the Sung dynasty 

5n the year j§2 a fp ^ 

name Yah waa imperially appointed to 
repair China’s sorrow—the Yellow river— 

and dug up a tablet with /us and chows 
inscribed upon it. No one was able to 
decipher it. The stone tablet was placed in 
front of the Yamcn of the district and all 
who were able were called upon to explain it. 
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ATauistpriestby the name of 

with the appellation j|* A 

found able to read the unknown charac¬ 
ters and explain their meaning. They w.-re 
thenceforth transferred to blocks, and 
numerous impressions thrown off] and large 
numbers were cured and the fame of tne 
new method spread far and wide. In the 
.Ming dynasty in the year ldOli one Sii 

republished the work, amended 

aud enlarged it and in this form it has come 
down to us. 

This method is destined for ull classes and 
all climcy—its object is the good of all, and 
mountains and rivers cannot obstruct its 
course or prevent its conferring blessings 
upon all under Heaven. The more that are 
cured by this method and the more its cx- 
haustless treasures of health are widely dis¬ 
tributed, the more will the authors and 
proscribed of the system lengthen their 
days in this world und become exalted spirits 
in the next. 

This method to be successful, requires the 
strictest attention to the following five 
points: the absence of any one of which 
will render the cure abortive. v 

1 There must be sincere reverence for 
the method and the Doctor. 

2 The Heavenly Physicians must not be 
slandered. 

:J There must be no scepticism in regard 
to the success of the cure. 

4 There must tic no regarding wealth 
more than life. 

a There must be harmony between the 
Charm aud the Prayer. 

All of these pre-requisites are of par-a¬ 
mount importance. Paracelsus encouraged 
his patients to have a good faith, a strong 
imagination and they should find the effects. 
There must be no doubting and wavering 
spirit about the efficacy of the method; the 
patient must have confidence that he cau be 
cured—The Doctor cures most in whom 
most are confident—aud the Physician that 
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j he can cure him—make him believe so at 
| ienst- Ono has said that the form of health 
j is contained iu the physicians mind. Axio- 
; ehtw is said to have recoved, when almost 
dead, at the sight of Socrates. Paracelsus 
attributed Hippocrates success to the confi¬ 
dence the common people had in him.' 1 They 
had" he says “a most strong conceit of his 
worth." These regulations, arc, we need 
handy observe, opposed to the practice of 
j some of prescribing for themselves. This is 
I doing dishonor to both physic, and the phy- 
| siciitn. Sneli people lack that doe honour and 
respect which we think so essential. Moreover 
j such patients ought to remember that what 
is beneficial for one man, in one case, is hoc 
so in another individual in a different cose 
and at another time. One man’s meat is 
sometimes another man’s poison, as the pro¬ 
verb hath it. We are here reminded of the 
fable of the mule and the ass, thut because 
the burden of the former, who carried salt, 
was lightened by saturation in the stream, the 
burden of the other, who carried wool must 
necessarily be so too. 

Having more regard for one’s wealth than 
one’s'life, is I suppose paying the medical 
man somewhat niggardly. In view of the 
profession as a rule being so badly paid and 
being held in such little esteem by so ruuny, 
is it not a marvel that physic has done so 
; much for mankind, in alleviating or remov¬ 
ing those ills to which ail are subject? In 
healing by charms, niggardly fees, or proba¬ 
bly no fees at ull, render the cure abortive. 
How otherwise ought it to bo with those to 
whom life and health are so unimportant and 
wealth everything? Such people look upon 
life as n small thing, and the acquisitions of 
Mammon, “the one thing needful.’’ The 
Abderites, when they sent for the “ Father 
of Medicine ’’ promised him what reward he 
wanted, all the gold they bad, and if all the 
city were gold, he should have it. Nnatnan 
the Syrian took to Elisha, when lie went to 
be cured of his leprosy, 10 talents of silver, 
6000 nieces of gold and ten changes of rai- 
j tneut (2 king V. 5.) 

After the uecouut we have already given 
of the state of the Medical Faculty in the 
great Imperial college at Peking,* (4) we 
should think there must be often very li;tie 
harmony between the charm aud the prayer; 
or as we may paraphrase it, between the dis¬ 
ease and the practice of these Imperial 
Fellows. To talk of niggardly fees, along 
aide of a salary or state pay of £4 sterling 
and five hundred catties of rice, valued at 
about as much more, is surely absurd. Thu 
Peking doctors receive for Meu-xpoh or 

_ (■!) Soo paper ou tho Tai.-1-yuca or Great Medical 
College la Uic Recorder. 
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Door pulse P®| at present 6 catties; 
•when invited to see the patient at his own 
house, horse money as the fee is 

called (they formerly paid* their visits on 
horseback now in carts) ranges from ten to 
twenty cents. In the reign of Taukwang 
and even until the last reign when the large 
cash were introduced, the above fees were 
just doubled and the fee having always the 
same number of odd cash as the prime 
number nf tians (strings), the iatter always 
fell to the Doctors* servants, who were en¬ 
gaged on this understanding. The sums were 
thus; two thin, two hundred; four tinu, four 
hundred; six tiuu, six hundred cash and so 
on. The princes and gentry usually pay 
their bills at the terms, by sending clothes, 
eatables, money &c. to the family doctor. 

With such Fellows, the ancient Egyptians 
plan ought to be adopted, which,considered 
it a capital offence if the patients died, either 
from the doctors having made dangerous ex¬ 
periments upon them or from using a treat¬ 
ment which was contrary to the established 
system. (5) But upon reflection it is mani¬ 
fest that the Chinese, are neither dangerous 
experimentovs, nor do they often if ov r, 
diverge from established usage. This would 
be giving them too much credit as independ¬ 
ent wovkers and discoverers, when at best, 
they are but servile imitators in medicine. 
Well then, there ought to be some law to 
punish them for their ignorance, presump¬ 
tion and quackery. The Romans resembled 
the Chinese in this point in having no such 
salutary law. A physician is the only man 
who can kill another with impunity. A com¬ 
mon saving here is, that such an one has been 

cured dead or Yung i shah jen, *** * 

A tiie ordinary physic kills men. 

tion does however take place, sometimes, as 
the. result of death from acupuncture. The 
case is always decided in favour of the doc¬ 
tor, if it can be shown that he lias punctured 
the blood vessels in the places laid down on 
tiu* Brass Man (acupuncture figure in the 
college) or from the recognised diagrams. 

In'the Recorder for August 1868, p. 114 
Dr. Smith of Hankow proposed a Medicul 
query relating to the practice of healing by 
charms. The practice is neither local, pri¬ 
vate, confind to one family or trade , wonder¬ 
ful , new nor hereditary; but exists all over 
China and up to the most ancient times and 
if the Doctor enquires a little more fall^' he 
will find it so. i*t is applied not to single 
diseases or classes of disease- only, but to 

v VV " V V %s ‘** % * 

( 5 ) See Wilklnson'a Manners and Cttntcraa o£ iha 
AadeatKjyp Inina, Vo). 111. 
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all cases of medical or surgical practice with 
variations according to the seat of the dis¬ 
ease, the whim of the quack, the particular 
system or sect of the operator or that most 
renowned at the time. Its professors are 
found among the Buddhist and Tauist priests 
and laymen although chiefly the latter sect. 
In theic writings there is much on the sub¬ 
ject, much fable and nonsense mixed with 
occasional grains of common sense, sound 
observation nr happy proverbs. The charac¬ 
ters traced are various; of various devices, 
curious continuation of characters and other 
symbolical aud as often meaningless figures ; 
on variously coloured paper, generally yellow 
or gilt; with variously coloured inks, red 
and black bring preferred, and prescribed to 
be burnt and taken in various ways. For 
medical treatment their plan usually is to 
take a piece of paper about the size of a 
small Chinese calling card, and -writing one 
or more of the many forms of the Pas ac¬ 
cording to the treatment prescribed in the 
books on the subject; set fire to it, put the 
ashes into water, spirit, tea or other men¬ 
struum, and give it to the patient to drink. 
But this is only half the cure. The operator 
mutters at the same time some prayer, im¬ 
precation or intercession, generally inaudible, 
and thus the cure is supposed effected. 
These prayers are called chows aud accom¬ 
pany the Pus and arc repeated by the 
quacks, the patient, or both. The Fu is equal 
to our Talisman or Amulet. In surgical 
cases the m ide of administration is different. 
The patient sometimes lies flat on his back, 
faring due South, and the operator, with 
water or oil describes a charm nr a series of 
circles round the affected part, and applies the 
ashes of the burnt charm in various ways 
repeating the chow all the while to himself 
and ever and anon blowing the vapour of 
this musing? on the points of his fingers. 
Water, spirit or oil enters largely into the 
external application or internal aduoinistra- 


i . 

1 tion of these charms. We reserve the fuller 

• and minuter Investigation of the subject to 
the next month. 

j Peking, 10th Dec. 1869. 

• (To he continued.) 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OP PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BY REV. F. 8. TURNER. 


Chapter VIII. 

On the Internal Evidences. 

Our message to the Chinese being 
briefly this. ‘ believe and be saved,’ 
naturally gives rise to two questions, 
"What am I to believe? and, Why 
am I to believe it? 

If the gospel is entirely self evi¬ 
dent, to answer the first question 
would be answering the second. It 
appears however that the human 
mind does, and that not unreasonably, 
require some evidence for the truth 
of Christianity. As elsewhere, so 
here in China, the gospel does not 
always by its mere annunciation 
obtain immediate credence. I am 
writing now on the third day after 
Christmas. Within the last few 
days I have listened to several 
Chinese sermons, the theme of which 
was the glorious event which is cele¬ 
brated at the season by the greater 
part of Christendom. While listen¬ 
ing to the narrative of the Saviour's 
birth from the lips of Chinese preach¬ 
ers addressing their unconverted 
countrymen, I was again powerfully 
impressed by the thought that this 
marvelous story, studded so thickly 
with supernatural incidents, can 
hardly fail to appear on the first 
hearing, ineredible or highly im- 
robable to the Chinese audience, 
think, therefore, that the need of 
some process of demonstration where¬ 
by the truth of Christianity shall 
be made evident to the Chinese 
mind is not an assumption which 
will be disputed. however, any 
one will undertake to show the con¬ 
trary, I at least, shall be very grate¬ 
ful, as thereby being relieved of a 
necessity which at present is not a 
little burdensome. 


In endeavouring to meet this de¬ 
mand of the Chinese, we must review 
that evidence which has satisfied 
our own minds, and Bee how far it 
is possible to convey the same to 
theirs. It is in this latter part of 
the process that I apprehend the 
chief difficulty will be found. Let 
us take a rapid survey of the Chris¬ 
tian evidences, and consider how far 
they are ready to hand for mission¬ 
ary use. 

"The evidences are commonly divi¬ 
ded into the Internal and External. 

By the Internal Evidence of Chris- 
tanity, 1 understand that evidence of 
its truth and Divine origin which 
Christianity affords upon a consider¬ 
ation of what it is in itself. Chris¬ 
tianity is not a philosophy, enshrined 
in books, but a religion living and 
working in human hearts. Under 
the head of Internal Evidence I 
therefore place, first, that personal 
knowledge of the power of Chris¬ 
tianity to introduce into anew spirit¬ 
ual life, which the believer posses¬ 
ses in his own experience. St John 
i7i his first Epistle emphatically in¬ 
sists upon the reality and satisfae- 
toriness of this kind of evidence. 

He that believeth on the Son of 
(rod hath the witness in himself.” 
We cannot however conclude that 
the Apostle intended this evidence 
to standalone ; for in the commence¬ 
ment of the epistle, he lays great 
stress on external Evidence. But 
our business now, is not to examine 
into the exact nature of this evidence, 
but to consider how far it can be 
brought to bear on the heathen mind. 
It is at once apparent that until a 
man has become a believer he can 
have no immediate acquaintance 
with this evidence; he can only 
know it by hearsay. 

Those who possess it may desci'ibe 
it to him, but until he has attained a 
like personal experience, it is doubt¬ 
ful how far he is capable of tcompre¬ 
hending them. He will however be 
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impressed with tlie testimony just, so I 
far as he perceives in the Christian 
signs of a spiritual life superior to 
anything he lias observed elsewhere, 
or even conceived of as possible. By 
their fruits, ye shall know them” is 
a principle which holds good in all 
times and all climes. Only let the 
Chinese see clearly that the believer 
in Jesus is not as other men are, but 
that he lives and moves in this world 
as one belonging to a higher sphere; 
and lie will surely ask, what is your 
secret? Whence derive you the in¬ 
fluence which makes you so superior 
to the common run of men ? His in¬ 
terest thuB awakened, and his confi¬ 
dence won, the Christian’s testimony 
to the power of the gospel will fail 
on no unheeding ear. But unless the 
Christian is thus a living epistle, 
known and read of all men, I fear 
verbal appeals to this evidence will 
produce small effect. 

Under the Internal I also class a 
species of evidence, analogous to, bu t 
hot identical with, the above. If it 
is reasonable to test Christianity by 
its results in individual experience, 
why not also by its results among 
masses of men, churches, nations, 
and Christendom in general? The 
Christian student of history points 
with pride to the career of conquest 
along which the gospel has marched 
for eighteen centuries. He numbers 
as its trophies, the extinction of idol¬ 
atry, of slavery, of polygamy; the 
elevation of woman; the mitigation 
of war; the promotion of peace, 
liberty, social order, science and civ¬ 
ilization among all the nations 
which have submitted to its gentle 
but powerful sway. The argument 
is a sound one, not to be invalidated 
by instances of partial failure. Chris¬ 
tianity pretends not to any compul¬ 
sory force over the human will, and 
therefore the luises in which its pro¬ 
fessed adherents have departed from 
its teachings, even those more lam¬ 


entable cases in which its sacred 
name has been abused to cover de¬ 
signs utterly alien to its spirit, cannot 
destroy though they weaken the force 
of this argument, Show that the 
direct tentfency of'our religion is to 
promote the mental, moral, and 
social welfare of mankind; show 
that where it has been heartily em¬ 
braced and consistently followed, it 
has, in spite of human imperfection, 
actually accomplished a large meas¬ 
ure of good, and you have a strong 
argument for believing it. The Chi¬ 
nese look for evidence of this kind. 
The proverb ‘Physician heal thyself* 
is one which men will always use. 

Can we then hold up those nations 
of the west, which are now tbs chief 
seats of the Christian religion, as 
practical exemplifications of the 
power of the truth? Alas! it is the 
unanimous complaint of missionaries, 
that their doctrine is hated by the 
Chinese, mainly on account of its 
connection with those very na¬ 
tions. Christianity lias incurred 
their dislike because it is the religion 
of foreigners who have brought War 
and Opium and Kidnapping to their 
shores. Painful as it is, this forms 
far too important a failure of the 
problem to be passed by in silence. 
One great argument for the Chris- 
; tian religion seems in danger of be¬ 
ing captured by the adversary and 
I turned against us. True, the Chinese 
: reverse the law of charity and think 
all the evil they can of us, and think 
a good deal which is not deserved. 

I True, there are many excellences in 
I the western nations, of which they 
| are ignorant, which if known might 
i lead them to modify their judgment. 
Nevertheless, I fear we shall not 
gain much by pressing this argu¬ 
ment. The Chinese will judge by 
what they see, and even we ourselves 
must admit there has never been 
any remarkable exemplification of 
j Clu-istianity presented by our eoun- 
,trymen along the coasts of China. 
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We must therefore lay the main 
stress of our proof elsewhere. 

By the Internal Evidence is more 
commonly intended that argument 
for the truth of Christianity which 
results from a contemplation of the 
nature of its doctrine. At. first sight 
this seems eouivalent to saying that 
Christianity is self-evident and re- 

3 uires no proof; but the argument 
oesnot involve such an assumption. 
It stands somewhat as follows. Chris¬ 
tianity is a complex whole, a system 
of facts and doctrines, having rela¬ 
tions to God and to man. Its foun¬ 
dation was laid in the life and death 
of its Author: its development is 
contained in sacred books and a 
sacred society. Its history, its doc¬ 
trines, its living embodiment are all 
essential parts of the system. Now 
it is clear that parts of the system 
may be so evidently true and divine, 
as to g'ive rise to a firm conviction 
that the whole is so. If in the first 
instance we have a clear compre¬ 
hension of what Christianity really 
and essentially is, and that its several 
parts form one indivisible unity; 
then if upon consideration of those 
parts which are partially within 
reach of our judging faculty, they 
appear to be unquestionably of di¬ 
vine origin,, we shall without a 
fallacy attribute the whole system to 
the same source. Christianity, thus, 
at the same time requires proof, and 
also furnishes that proof from with¬ 
in itself. The accordance of the 
gospel with our highest and worthiest 
conceptions of the Divine Being, the 
fact that our noblest conceptions of 
God are derived from the gospel; 
its adaptation to the constitution 
and needs of human nature ; its har¬ 
mony with the Divine government 
as otherwise known; its spirit of 
truth, righteousness and love, so in¬ 
consistent with an origin from im¬ 
posture or delusion ; these and similar • 
arguments are the internal evidence 
of its truth and divinity. 
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Until a comprehensive survey of 
this whole field of argument has been 
taken, and before a critical review 
of the extent and trustworthiness 
of the human power of judgment 
has been satisfactorily completed, it 
would be premature to pass an opin¬ 
ion as to whether the internal evi¬ 
dence is alone adequate to give a full 
and sufficient demonstration of the 
truth of Christianity, or whether it 
requires in any measure the addi¬ 
tional confirmation of external evi¬ 
dence. But the more practical ques¬ 
tion in our present inquiry is now 
far can we rely upon this argument 
in our mission to the Chinese. Now 
it is manifest that if we depend solely 
upon this form of evidence, that we 
must allow the Chinese time to study 
it. Granting that the internal is the 
most satisfying evidence, it is, if I 
may be allowed the expression, the 
least portable. It is not available 
for pressing our hearers to an im¬ 
mediate decision. As ambassadors 
of the cross, we enter the camp of the 
rebels and demand an instant sur¬ 
render, and acceptance of the condi¬ 
tions of peace at once and on the 
spot. If they demand a sight of the 
ambassador’s credentials and he can 
only reply, ‘Study my message; in 
that you will find full evidence of 
my authority ; ’ the answer hardly ac¬ 
cords with his peremptory command 
of instant submission. Time must 
be granted for the study of the mes¬ 
sage, and a suspension of judgment 
allowed until the study is completed. 
Thus at the same time we claim of 
our hearers an immediate acceptance 
of the divine message, and yet per¬ 
mit them to remain in a state of 
suspense until the close of a long and 
serious study into the nature of 
Christianity! Tome there seems a 
real difficulty here to which I will 
again refer: but, before considering 
it farther, let us in the next chapter, 
glance at the external evidence. 
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THE LORD’S DAY. 


A short time ago. a paper was read before 
the Hankow Missionary Association, on the 
question, whether we might- to require, (if Chi¬ 
nese Converts a sabbatic observance of the 
Lord’s Day, or not. The members of the 
Association then assembled agreeing with 
the writer's views as to the importance of 
tbe question raised, and being of opinion 
that it was high time the question, as affect¬ 
ing missionaries, should be publicly discussed 
by them, unanimously requested that tbe 
paper then read, or a modification of it, 
should be printed in the Chinese Recorder. 
It Is in accordance with that request, that 
I now venture to mnke public the views 
which were then expressed. 

At tbe outset, I acknowledge, that who¬ 
ever raises a question, and especially one of 
such a character, is bound to show some rea¬ 
son why, in justification of his conduct. My 
reason in this. Engaged in the practical 
management of a native Church, I find my¬ 
self on the boms of a dilemma, as to how I 
should act in inference to the observance of 
the Lord's Day. Shall I insist on a rigid 
bona fide observance of the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment; not admitting to Church fellow¬ 
ship any but those who will solemnly prom¬ 
ise so to keep it, and expelling all who fail 
to keep such promise ? Or shall I be con¬ 
tent with something much lower, but more 
raclivable than this, being satisfied if I can 
ut secure t-he attendance on divine worship, 
once or twice on the Lord’s Day, of all the 
members of our Church ? For sometime I 
clung to the former of these two modes 
of procedure, being convinced the while, 
that the converts failed completely to reach 
this standard. I naked for more than they 
were either able or disposed to give. I 
Boon came to see, I must either lower my 
standard, and ask for what is possible to get; 
or continue to set up a standard which could 
not be reached, ana be prepared to wink at 
a general delinquency. This course I felt 
to be a mean and indolent evasion of the 
question, a radically unworthy and wrong 
method of procedure; and the former 
course I at once saw, involved the question 
whether any standard for the observance of 
the Lord's Day is laid down in scripture, and 
5f so what standard. In solving these prob¬ 
lems, it became necessary to go back to, 
and search the origin and institution of, the 
Sabbath ; carefulhr to consider the character 
and bearings of the Grand Sabbatic law of 
the Fourth Commandment; to examine into 
the question whether or not the Sabbath, as 
part of a ceremonial and typical dispensa¬ 
tion, was abolished on the establishment of 


Christianity; to determine whether the Lord's 
Day was but a transferred Sabbath on the 
first day instead of the seventh, or whether it 
was altogether another and new institution; 
and to sec whether the New Testament, the 
the practice of the Apostles, or the (wage of 
the first Christian Church, sanctions or con¬ 
demns a strictly Sabbatic observance of the 
Lord’s Day. 

I am not such a presumptuous egotist as to 
suppose that 1 liuve sounded the utmost 
depths of these great questions, and that I 
am in a position to state dogmatically any 
conclusions or opinions respecting them; nor 
am I sanguine that what I am about to 
write will greatly tend to bring about una¬ 
nimity of opinion and action on this subject; 
but, rather, in tbe capacity of ao enquirer, 
do I submit some “ honest doubts,” and can¬ 
did, though possibly mistaken convictions, 
to tbe generous criticism of my brethren 
in the mission work. 

I. Tile first question to be raised relates 
to the origiu ana institution of tbe Sabbath. 
Was it instituted in Eden and before the 
fall, or in the wilderness and after the 
captivity ? A great deal more importance, 
it seems to me, has been attached to this 

S uestion than it deserves, lb ia supposed, 
iat, if the Sabbath be an institution co-eval 
with the creation, it runst be of perpetual 
and universal obligation. Now it is not in¬ 
conceivable, that a law, or an ortliimnce, 
might be given to sinless man in Eden, that 
would not be applicable to, or obligatory on, 
sinful roan, in every dime, and every age. 
At all events, such u grand result, could 
not possibly be obtniuea without either ex¬ 
press legislation, distinct Divine Command, 
or a law writen on the conscience of every 
living soul. Genesis furnishes uo such legisla¬ 
tion, records no such Command; and Con 
science is ignorant of any such law. 

But.wliat are the facta of the ense ? Brief¬ 
ly these : Genesis 2; 2, 3 informs us that 
God “rested on tbe seventh day from all 
bis work,” that he “ blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it; because that in it he hml 
rested from all his work.” Genesis 4; 3 con¬ 
tains an expression of which the marginal 
reading is “at the end of days.” This ex- 

f iression is taken “as n synonym for Sunday!" 
u several other places in Genesis we have 
mention of a weekly period of seven days. 
Such a division of time was also very widely 
known amongst the ancient pagan nations. 
And the manner in which the Sabbath is 
spoken of in tbe 16th Chapter of Exudus, 
together with the word “remember" in the 
fourth Ccmunandmeut, seem to imply the 
previous existence of this institution. 

Such is all the honest ground upon which 
the assumption of a pnie-mosmo, or primeval 
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Sabbath rests. In alt fairness one must con¬ 
fess that this ground is very scanty and in¬ 
secure. It proves nothing to the point ab- 
E.itutely, and only raises a presumption of 
the existence of a Sabbath of. sonic undefin¬ 
ed and general eharajtcr. This presump¬ 
tion, however, is stronger in favor of anch 
a Sabbath, than that raised by the arguments 
on the other side. Genesis 2; 2, 3 cannot 
be explained away. Ax the passage which 

g ives rise to all this discussion, is by far 
ie strongest support which the theory of a 

S raeroosaic Sabbath can claim. To say, with 
)r. Hessey, that these words simply state 
something that God did, without setting 
forth to mau -what man should do, betrays 
the weakness of his argument. So also does 
Ills assertion that “Genesis wa3 a revelation 
to Moses, not to Adam." One might sup¬ 
pose that Adam, (who conversed with God 
m Paradise, not as Moses did at Horeb or on 
Sinai,) woultl be as well informed on every 
subject relating to the Cosmogany, of his 
own times, and especially to the Subbath, ns 
Moses himself. The supposition also that 
the blessing and sanctifying here mentioned, 
did not take effect till 2600 years after, is a bare 
supposition without a tittle of positive evid¬ 
ence to support it. The non-mention of the 
Sabbath for so long a period is undeniably 
strange; it is even unaccountable. But it 
can prove nothing; and suggests, rather that 
the Sabbath wa3 neglected and forgotten, 
than that it never had existed. 

Passing over, for brevity’s sake, the other 
arguments in favor of a prae-mosaic Sab¬ 
bath, I conclude that suen a Sabbath did 
exist; that it was instituted before the fall; 
that it was an ordinance ill defined if defined 
nt all, guarded by no penal sanctions, regula¬ 
ted by no formal precepts, and kept (when 
kept at all) in the simplest manner as a day 
of test and perhaps of sacrifice. However, 
with so little material to work upon, it would 
apjH'ar impossible to arrive at any certain 
conclusion} and it is perhaps better and 
fairer, to consider the question of the Sab¬ 
bath’s early origin as “not proven" 

II. We come now to the second question 
which relates to the character and bearings 
of the Fourth commandment. 

This command modified, or rather, gave 
form and liii'Kirtent* to the original institu¬ 
tion, and enjoined it, so modified, on the 
Jewish nation, and so far as the weirds of the 
enactment go, on that nation only. From 
an institution of a universal character, ill-de¬ 
fined, if nt all defined, it becomes a Well de¬ 
fined ordinance, enjoined on one peculiar 
nation. Its universal claim, if not entirely 
unknown, is eutirely disregarded, and it be¬ 
comes the badge and distinction of one coun¬ 
try alone. We find no remonstrances offered 


to the gentiles for their abandonment of the 
Sabbath, ang never read of any attempt 
being made to enforce its claims upon them. 
The legislation of Moses constituted the 
Sabbath an exclusively Jewish ordinnuce. 
Pains aud penalties were attached to acts of 
Sabbath-breaking; no fire was to be kindled 
on that day; an extra offering of two lambs 
was to be made; a Sabbath breaker is stoned 
to death; and the Sabbath is distinctly called a 
sign between Jehovah and Israel, a perpetual 
covenant. 

But this commandment is in the Decalogue, 
“enshrined amid the eternal verities of 
the moral law.’’ Is it not a moral precept, 
and therefore binding upon all? That does 
not follow. If it be not moral in itself, its 
position in the Decalogue is nothing. That 
cannot make it binding upon all. Now 
what I understand by a moral precept, is a 
precept connaturally known; a law written 
on the fleshly tablets of the heart. If that 
be not sufficiently explicit, take Bishop 
Butler’s definition: “Moral precepts are 
precepts the reasons of which we see. Posi¬ 
tive precepts are precepts the reasons of 
which we do not see." If that be not philo¬ 
sophical enough, take Bisliop Taylor's aefini- 
tion. “Moral precepts have their measure 
in natural reason, while in positive precepts 
the reason and measure are incidental, eco¬ 
nomical, or political " Tested by these defi¬ 
nitions, what b tire Fourth Commandment? 
To assert that this law is one conneatur&Hy 
known, would be ridiculously absurd. To 
assert that we can see fclie reasons why either 
the seventh day, or a seventh position of our 
time, should be erected into a Sabbath, and 
that on that day, absolutely not a stroke of 
work should be allowed, would be a gross 
presumption. Is it not evident tlrat the 
Fourth Commandment has not its measure 
in human reason, but is incidental, economical 
and political, and therefore not a moral but 
a positive precept? 

Moral precepts must be, in the nature of 
things, universally and always obligatory. 
.Else by what law can the heathen be judged ? 
whilst positive precepts, can be only obliga¬ 
tory on those over whom they are enacted, 
and to whom they are known. Hence I con¬ 
clude that the Sabbath Law was given to the 
Jews only. But so was all the Decalogue 
then ? Decidedly. Not a law in that Decalogue 
is binding upon any but a Jew, simply 
because it is there. All its moral laws were 
binding before; and they are binding now 
on myriads who know nothing of that Deca¬ 
logue’s existence. But as to the Sabbath 
law, if enacted for the world why does it not 
say so? It is a feature in all positive laws 
to define pretty clearly for whom they ore 
legalized. Again; if enacted for the world. 
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why i$t. it distinctively addressed to the 
Israelites alone ? Surely tbe prologue to 
the Ten Commandments makes it nnmis- 
takebly plain to whom they are addressed: 
uninely to the nation which God had res- 
cued from Egypt. Again; if enacted for 
the world, wlijr is it said, once and again, but 
especially in Exodus 31; 13—17, that the Sab¬ 
bath is “a sign between” God and Ieraeh 
and that it is “a perpetual covenant” with 
that people? Again; if it be the moral law 
that some folks say it is, how have we dared 
to change the day of its observance, to lower 
its requirements, and to annul its penalties? 
Moral laws do not admit of such treatment. 
And Christ's own comments on the other 
laws of the decalogue, furnish no pretext for 
such conduct. He touches on those precepts 
only to make them more stringent. How 
dare we, who have none of his authority, 
touch a law of that code in order to make it 
more lax and easy ! Let those who hold the 
Fourth Commandment binding upon them, 
ki-ep Till they do, what right nave they 
to judge another whose theory, not conduct, 
is different from their own? 

III. All men will admit that we are not 
now keeping, and that since the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity no considerable number 
of people have kept, the Jewish Sabbath. 
The question arises, what became of that 
Sabbath after the advent of Christianity? 
Either, First, It continued in force, perpetu¬ 
ating its claim on all men for ever, as the 
Saturday-Sabbath keepers say. Or, Secondly, 
It was transferred to the first day of the 
week, and so perpetuated for ever, as all 
Sabbatarians assert. Or, Thirdly, It perish¬ 
ed altogether with the Dispensation to which 
It belonged, and the nation over which it was 
enacted, as say Dominical*. 

The first though the only consistent view 
to those who believe themselves bound by 
the Fourth Commandment, we may dismiss 
without further note or comment. 

Those who maintain the second, acknow¬ 
ledge that the New Testament furnishes 
neither precept nor command authorizing the 
change. But, they say, Apostles had divine 
right to set up Christian ordinances, and 
that they did, by their example, sanction 
* the change of the day, and the permanence 
of the institute." Undeniably this is a very 
vulnerable and weak point in the Sabbatarian 
argument. Is this nil that can be said for 
the transfer of an ordinance which was legal¬ 
ized amid the sublimities of Sinai, from one 
day to another? We have only to enquire 
into the character of the day to which the 
Sabbath is said to have been transferred, in 
order, easily, to see the fallacy of this opinion. 
Those who made this assertion ought to 
know that there was very little in common 


between the Lord’s Day which Apostles kept 
and the Jewish Sabbath. More on this point 
hereafter. 

The third opinion, appears to have the 
strongest arguments on its side. We have 
already reached the conclusion that the 
Fourth Commandment made the Sabbath a 
purely Jewish thing: on that ground there¬ 
fore it could not survive the wreck of the 
nation itself. As others confess, no word in 
the New Testament gives it continuance; 
while there are words in tbe New Testament 
which speak of it as a shadow, which speak 
against any peculiar sacredness of set times, 
and which recommand that the keeping 
sacred of any day whatever be left entirely 
to each man’s conscience. It is an undoubted 
matter of history that immediately after the 
resurrectiou, the old Sabbath gave place, in 
the minds of Christians, to another day. Not 
that the seventh day passed into total disuse, 
and that nil at once: for, considering the 
prestige and veneration which so ancient and 
snored an ordinance commanded, that had 
been mn»t incredible. It is true that for a 
long time the seventh day was observed by 
Christians together with the first: but equal¬ 
ly true that the observance of it was a mat¬ 
ter of choice and not of obligation. The 
Sabbath, like the sacrifices in the temple, 
remained, a virtucless form, an empty shad¬ 
ow, after its glory had departed. Instead 
of it, tbe infant church found itself in pos¬ 
session of another day, into the character of 
which, it is our next business to enquire. 

IV. This new day, at first, and perhaps 
for years, was known only as ‘*thc first day 
of tbe week.” In course of time, before the 
last of the Apostles died, it net]aired the 
most appropriate title of “The Lord's day.” 
By Constantine s Edict, in the year 321 
A. D. it is called the name of “Sunday; " a 
designation which seems to hnve been most 
ingenious, as suiting both bis Christians >md 
Pagan subjects. About the twelvth century 
it became knowu as “The Christian .Sab¬ 
bath;” a title which need offend no one, if 
properly understood. Now. this day is va¬ 
riously styled “Lord’s Day,’ ‘Sabbath, 1 and 
Sunday. Without stopping to advocate or 
quarrel with any of these names, let us look 
ut the thing signified. 

The Lord’s Day is a totally new, but not a 
totally different institution from the Sabbath. 
Without any dauger of confounding the two 
together, it may be readily granted that the 
Lord's Day bears several striking points of 
resemblance to the Jewish Sabbath. Nay, I 
have no difficulty in admitting, that one has 
been tbe raodel, so to speak, after which the 
other has been framed. And I would suggest 
that 1 it is this resemblance in features which 
has caused the confusion regarding their iden¬ 
tity or non-ideutity. They agree as to the 
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frequency of celchrnr.ion. once in seven days: 
iilso in being distinctly religious ordinances : 
nnd also in being commemorative of events of 
great importance to man. 

Notwithstanding these, and perhaps other 
points of resemblance, there are plenty of dif¬ 
ferences to prove them distinct institutions. 
One commemorates Creation ; tlie other Itp- 
demption. One is promulgated by Oifinite 
statutory enactment ; the other comes into 
force without any such tiling. One is on the 
seventh, the other on the first day of the week. 
One is a day of enforced repose ; the other is 
more particularly a day of worship. One is 
the sign of a covenant; the other'is a cove¬ 
nant blessing. One is a national, Jewish, 
limited institution ; the other follows the foot¬ 
steps of the Church into every land, and if the 
milleniura ever comes, it will become world¬ 
wide. One is guarded and unforced by strict¬ 
est penal sanctions; the other is left to the 
guardianship alone of enlightened Christian 
conscience. One is compulsory to a degree, 
given rvitrh an emphatic 41 thou shalt not;’’ 
the otbor is to some extent. optional, an insti¬ 
tution under the law of Christian liberty. If 
sno.li be the case, anil if I have stated it fairly, 
how can the t%vo he identical ? 

As it appeal's in the New Testament, the 
Lord’s Day is simply the day of assembling 
for public worship, whereon the Communion 
was'celebrated, the feasts of the Agapm par¬ 
taken of. and acts of charity performed. It is 
an institution sanctioned by Apostolic practice, 
hence more than a merely ecclesiastical or¬ 
dinance, and binding upon Christiana for ever 
more 

As it appeals in History, the Lord’s Day 
presents a very chameleon aspect. The re¬ 
formers held " loose views ” on the subject 1 
The Ante-lleformatiou Church was Sabbata¬ 
rian. The Dark Ages were Sabbatarian also ! 
The first Five Ceuturies know little or nothing 
of Sabbatarianism. The first Three Centuries, 
were particularly guiltless of confounding tbe 
the Lord’s Day with tbe Sabbath. This is a very 
suggestive and important fact. Surely, since 
Christianity is not a science to be developed 
ami improved upon, next to Biblical evidence, 
the evidence of those first years is must valu- 
able. If followers of Apostles, Confcsors, Mar¬ 
tyrs, did not observe the Lord’s Day with 
Sabbatic rigidness, what right have I to en¬ 
force such observance of it on members of a 
Chinese Church? Tbe condition of the first 
Christians was, in many respects, similar to 
that of our native Christians, and the in¬ 
disputable fact that the Lord’s Day could- 
accomodate ilself to tbe circumstances of the 
one, shows itcapnble of doing so for the other. 
As clothes for the body, as shoes for the feet, 
it was made to lit them, they were not made- 
to fit it. 

As it appears in the present day, the Lord’s 
I>ay is like Joeeph.’s C<vut,- of many colours. 
AJJ tbe different phases which it has worn in 
former ages seem to have become stereotyped 
in modem times. Principally \vc have the 


Scottish S.'.hbath, The English Lord’s Day, 
and the the Continental Sunday. Infinite 
varieties of opinion graduate between the two 
extremes. Practice varies almost as much as 
opinion on the subject. Men of equal good¬ 
ness. and of equal learning take diametrically, 
opposite views. Among ns missionaries the 
same differanccs of opinion and practicc- 
transpire. Are we to import our jarring int<v 
the vontbfr.l Chorvh of China? Fain would 
I hope that we are a little less bigoted here 
than we should have been iq our own coun¬ 
tries ; that the straitest seels among us arc a 
tritle more li'ocral than the same sects arc at 
home : that, since wc all have one great work 
to <lo, we arc willing to ccnsc onr.dogmatism, 
sacrifice our extreme views, throw over:,oar I 
our schemes, and to combine in mum; safe-' 
■media ria for the more successful and satis¬ 
factory accomplishment of onr mission. 

The first grand consideration for us is ti> 
know the Truth on this subject. Not what is 
expedient. I have written the foregoing :n 
order to show that, in my opinion, the Truth 
is agaiust those who enforce a rigid observ- 
encc of the Lord’s Day upon their converts. 
And, though it be extremely donbrful whether 
they get after all such an observance as they 
suppose, the question of what is obtained, or 
can be obtained, must succumb to tlic primal 
one of what is the truth. We arc bound, how¬ 
ever, by the utmost cantion, to avoid laying 
upon the members of our infant chun tr s un¬ 
necessary burdens, bnrUcns which nci'licr w-.t 
nor our "fathers have been able to bear. V: 
are bound also, to avoid with all vigilance, the 
enforcement of mere opinions as though they 
were the oracles of God. And we are hound, 
as far as in ns lies, to preseve harmony in our 
efforts to establish the C’hnrch of Christ in 
this land, lest to the keen-eved heathen we 
should scent a factious band with clashing 
interests, rites and dogmas. 

To bring this paper to a practical conclu¬ 
sion. I would suggest, (1) that missionaries 
themselves should once more consider this an 
open question, and ngain work out an un¬ 
biassed conclusion thereon. (2) That those 
missionaries who enforce strict Sabbatic ob¬ 
servance of the Lord's Day on their unchris¬ 
tian employes, us on servants, teachers, and 
tbe like, should consider whether or pot rhttv 
are not dishonouring the Gospel by the use of 
unfair, unmanly, and illegitimate pressure. 
(H) That those missionaries ivbo have made 
strict Sabbath keeping siru- qvti non. of Church 
membership, should consider whether or not 
they have adequate witness as to the genuine¬ 
ness of such Sabbath keeping, and whether or 
not, by such strictness they have not kept out 
of the Church men who ought to have been in 
it. (4) That inability, or even unwillingness, 
to devote the whole of Sunday to rest and 
worship should not prevent n ondidate, othe'd 
wide qualified,, from receiving baptism. 

That no more should be required of converts 
than that, they should attend 'divine servin', 
twice, orat least once, on the Lord's Day. (ti) 
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That they should be taught that as to this 
day there is no absolute rule, but that it is 
left to their conscience, find that the more they 
kept this day to the Lord the better Christians 
they will be. (7) That for those who arc both 
able and willing to devote all their time on 
Sunday to sarcred purposes, something should 
he found to do. Sunday Schools, Traci dis¬ 
tribution, prayer-meetings, a supply of inter¬ 
esting religious books, and other things have 
been suggested. For, far better bad the China¬ 
man work through the spare hours of Sunday, 
than spend them in listl b< sloth, or idle gossip. 
(8) And that, notwithstanding a recent pro¬ 
test against polemics,” this subject might he 
very advantageously discussed in-tbe pages of 
“The Chin ran Recorder and Missionary 
Journal." 

S. A. 


A TRIP TO KIEN-NING. 


( Continued.) 

Kien-ning-foo.—This city is very 
beautifully situated on the fork of the 
Min and another stream -which heads 
among the Bohea tea hills, and comes 
in at a right angle from the west, 
while the river comes down from the 
north. Both are very rapid, and carry 
a large trade ; and of course, as at every 
fork, both claim to be the river. The 
city if? high above all ordinary floods, 
is square except a bulge on the west 
side, is surrounded by a wall about 20 
feet high, and ten or twelve feet thick, 
and about four miles in extent, and 
has one or two gates on each side. 
It is said to contain from 100,000 to 
150,000 inhabitants. Some years since, 
in the time of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
the city was taken, and mostly burnt, 
and multitudes of the inhabitants was 
massacred. 

The place has never fully recovered, 
as full one quarter of the space still 
remains in ruins, as the rebels left, it 
The place appears much newer and 
cleaner than most Chinese cities. Many 
of the streets arc well built, and seem 
to be full of business. The oity has 
some very fine temples. The central 
tower is a very fine building, and gives 
one a fine view of the city and country 
around. For miles on all sides, the 
country appears to be about ou a level 
with the city, until the hills and moun¬ 
tains rise up to shut in the view. In 


the morning we were up betimes, made 
our toilet, attended to all the duties of 
the hour, and were expecting, that 
the boatmen would cast off every mo¬ 
ment; but when between 9 and 10 
o’clock there appeared no movement, 
I proposed a walk on the wall- The 
captain sent his first officer to pilot us 
around.. We passed along the wall 
for perhaps a mile, viewing the city 
and country, passed several gun towers, 
which were well supplied with guns; 
but I should prefer to be the enemy, 
rather than the miluky wight who had 
to fire them. To look at them, you 
would think they were some that Noah 
had to defend the ark with. They 
were perfectly honey-combcd by the 
worms and time. We went, finally, 
down into a fine street, came out at 
the central tower, went up into it, 
and had a fine view of the place ; but 
some of the literary barbarians seemed 
to feel that we outside barbarians were 
intruding on their sanctum. We there¬ 
fore bowed ourselves out, and left 
them to starve in their dignity. I cer¬ 
tainly had no ill will towards them, 
although they hustled me out of town 
one morning four or five years before. 
It is a picture of human nature, to see 
how far literary dignity will carry a 
Chinaman. Some years ago, oue of 
this class asked charity of me, stating 
through a Christian lady, who spoke 
English, that his family had nothing 
to eat. I had a handful of cash in 
my pockel, and banded it out, but he 
declined it, as being too small a sum 
for one of his class to take. I told him 
to go and feast on his dignity, and 
came near emphisizing it with my boot. 
We passed through two fine streets 
full of neat shops, the people seeming 
to be as glad to see us as though we 
were three baboons; but one said 
“Kill the devils.” We got safely on 
board the boat, but could not get 
started till about one o’clock. 

Voyaging on the Min.— Finally the 
boat pulled round, and we started over 
a little ripple of rocks, and turned 
down the river. About a mile and a 
h;ilf below, on the top of a fine hill of 
perhaps 300 feet, was a fine pagoda, to 
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guard the city from all the spirits of 
the air blowing up the rapids. This 
part of the river, for 140 miles to 
Chwi-kau, is very exciting, and in some 
places very dangerous. There is a 
constant succession of rapids, and in 
gome of them the channel is so intri¬ 
cate, that it requires great vigilance 
and tact; but the boatmen of the 
Min are up to the occasion. I think 
I never have seen boats managed so 
dexterously in any part of the world. 
In many places the water runs with 
great rapidity, and will turn a square 
corner three or four times in half a 
dozen lengths of the boat; the varia¬ 
tion of six inches often would launch 
us into the drink. There are rudders— 
on the bow, say 25 feet long, the one 
at the stern from 5 to 10 feet longer. 
The stern being high, the pilot has a 
platform eight or ten feet above the 
fleck. In smooth water the forward oar 
is raised; but when approaching a 
shoot, the pilot is up and dressed. He 
makes a motion with right or left hand, 
and sometimes utters a word, and at 
the critical moment he gives a peculiar 
shrill sound, plunges his oar deep, 
and pushes right or left with one or 
two to help. The rowers at the same 
time bend to their oars with all their 
might, with double quick stroke, song 
ana stamp; amotion, and we whisk 
round a siiarp rock like a locomotive, 
and then in a different direction, and 
sometimes three or four drop their 
oars, and jump on the rocks, snub the 
boat with a line, turn it round a sharp 
“ fidler’s elbow,” and at an instant 
spring on board again. If any one 
lacks excitement at some of these turns, 
be might justly be suspected of ly¬ 
ing too long at the opium-pipe. We 
got along very slowly; tho boat stop¬ 
ped at every little village with some 
excuse, and finally, when we were in 
the midst of a boding rapid, they tied 
up to a rock ; and on enquiring, were 
pointed to a boat coining after us. 
It soon came a long side, and our men 
commenced tumbling a lot of freight 
on board. Then they ptdled on fur 
a mile or two, and tied up for the night 
loug before dark because the wind 


was not right for the rapids below; 
but others went on. We were assured 
before we came on board that we, 
should be at Yen-ping by tho next 
(Saturday) noon, or at any rate by 
night. We had not gone ^ the dis¬ 
tance ; so much for Chinese assurance. 
The trouble was that the captain and 
pilots wanted a smoke of opium. 

Saturday, we started pretty early, 
shot through several rapids, and final¬ 
ly stopped at a village a mile or more 
in length, about 10 o’clock. While 
they Were taking in freight, we visited 
the-village. This is the place where 
the stream comes in which I mentioned 
in my last article. There is quite a 
large ton trade here. We noticed 
two or three temples that were 
being used to prepare the tea for 
market—quite an improvement. There 
arc also large pnpev mills here, and 
we received a large quantity of paper, 
very much to our comfort, as it raised 
our bed to a good bight from the 
deck. At a former visit, we took in 
bet ween 50 and 100 hampers of dried 
bamboo sprouts. By the time the 
freight was stowed, it was time to feed. 
Finally we got started, and went on 
pretty, well; but long before night 
we gave up seeing Yen-ping this 
week, and we accordingly stopped at 
a place I was at four years before, 
in company with Rev. Mr. Woodin. 
Went into the village and a clerk of 
the man we stopped with seemed quite 
glad to sec me again. Going back 
to the boat, we turned up a ravine, 
and soon came to another, up which 
we went, and shortly noticed tea at 
a little distance. So we 'went on, and 
came to a tea house. The families 
lived on a steep hill. Seeing a man 
going towards it, Mr. B. started after* 
him, and spoke to him. The man 
looked at him, and began to pull up 
faster, being greatly afraid. His wife 
at that came running with her infant 
down to meet her husband, making 
the hills ring with her laughter. He 
being assured by her manner, Ins native 
politeness took the command, and he 
invited us to the house- He could 
not understand our dialect, but his 
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about two miles, and at duek arrived 
at the temple just outside the north 
gate. We went in, and were received 
by the priests with open arms. One 
remembered my stopping there with 
Mr. Woodin four years previous, and 
had seen Mr. B. and my self in Foo¬ 
chow and Kushan often. I must say 
I never was more delighted to get into 
a heathen temple in my life. And now, 
my dear reader, if you would like to 
hear something of Yen-ping, please 
nurse that desire tenderly till next 
month. 

Yours, &c.., 

U. S. M. 

f To be concluded.) 


A MORAL PROBLEM SOLVED BY 
CONFUCIANISM. 


BY BEV. WILLIAM ASHMORE. 


The first table of the Decalogue teaches 
man the duty he owes to God; the second 
table the duty he owes to his feltow men. 

Suppose now h problem propounded thus. 
Given;—the case of a ration that should ig¬ 
nore the requirements of the first table, but 
should profess to maintain obedience to the 
second. What would be the result? Would 
they succeed ? 

This is not a merely speculative question. 
It lias a practical beariug upon some of the 
most weighty theological controversies of the 
day. According to the answer given our entire 
view of the economy of redemption will be 
shaped. For the Bible assumes the complete 
wreck of humanity. The plan of Salvation, 
in which he believe, presuppose that, and noth¬ 
ing less, as the reason for which God in His 
wisdom devised it. The ship may not go to 
pieces immediately, but the stranding upon 
the rocks has taken place, and the disjointing 
of the timbers under the power of the waves 
ia a question merely of time. 

If in this state of things however it should 
turn out upon experiment that there are roots 
of virtue in human nature, which under & 
careful culture will grow into a rigorous fruit 
bearing tree yielding a self propagating seed 
of virtue after its kind, then the fall of man 
is not so complete as has been represented. 
If man, apart from God, can organise and per¬ 
petuate a social, a political, and a moral 
system sufficient for the wants of the race as 
to the suppression of vice, the exaltation of 
virtue and the promotion of happiness, then 
our dependence upon Divine aid is not so in¬ 
dispensable as we have been led to believe. 

But if, on the contrary, after experiment of 
he most careful culture wc are driven to the 


conclusion that there is in bmnau virtue no 
recuperative power to repair the tear and 
waste of time,—if that virtue evinces a per-* 
sistent tendency to deteriorate, and if, aa 
gardeners say of their seeds, it ‘'rujud^’ 1 
and shows the necessity of a renewal from 
the original stock, then we have fresh cause 
for implicitly accepting Bible teaching, ami 
for extoling the wisdom as well aa necessity 
of God’s plan of redemption. 

Confucianism meets the conditions of the 
Problem and furnishes an answer. This will 
appear from a distribution of the statements 
to be made under two or three heads commen¬ 
surate with the ground of the inquiry. 

1. The first factor ia, tb3t, Confucius in 
his teaching did ignore the requirements of 
the first table of the Law. 

Deference is now made not to the law of 
Moses written on paper, for that of course Con¬ 
fucius did not possess, but to the same instinct 
“ written in tho heart ” which he did possess. 

In proof of thisj preliminary proposition it 
would be sufficient to direct attention to 
the meagreness of all that he has spoken con¬ 
cerning the Divine as distinct from the human. 
There are allusions to Heaven and to superior 
beings ; but no where do we find the Philos¬ 
opher leaving the physical and sensuous 
and pushing his enquiries into the domain of 
the invisible and the spiritual. On questions 
connected with man’s origin and destiny, and 
such as required the projection of thought 
forward to a future world he had nothing 
to say. 

But his'writings exhibit something more 
than this negative evidence. It is expressly 
stated, (we use the words of Dr. Legge’s trans¬ 
lation,) “ There were four things which the 
Master taught, Letters, Ethics , Devotion of 
soul and Faithf ulness. But these 4i Ethics rt 
and “ Devotion of soul ” had relation to the 
practical affairs of this life only. And again, 
“ The subject on which the Master did not 
talk were extraordinary things—feats of 
strength , disorder, and spiritual beings ." The 
desire to know something, of the unseen 
world natural to the inquiring mind of his 
disciples, was by him not encouraged but 
repelled. “ Ke Sao asked about serring the 
spirits of the dead and the Master said, while 
you are not able to sense vicn how can you 
serve spirits ? The Disciple added. I venture 
to ask about death. Confucius replied. White 
you do not know life, how can you know about 
death. Another answer is still more decided. 
Hwan Che, asked what constituted Wisdoft. 
The Master said, to oive oneself earnestly fd 
the duties of men ana while respecting spifit- 
vai beings to keen aloof from, therh, mdy be 
called Wisdom. 

It is important to ask whether CrmfuClos 
in bis whole career advanced toward* tbe 
light when compared with preceding genera¬ 
tions or receded farther from it. To this 
we must give a decided auswer in favor of 
; the latter. For it ia evident from hia own 
quotations from those who lived in the genera- 
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lions before him, that they used language 
indicative of more correct ideas of a Supreme 
Being than were common in the time of Con¬ 
fucius. But Confucius evinced no curiosity rn 
understand this knowlrdge more fully. He 
manifested no interest in the transmission of 
light concerning God which bad come down to 
him from a remote antiquity. And therefore it 
is only when he quotes)hut we arc impressed 
with the traces of an earlier but now obscured 
Monotheism. Take for example tbia record 
of the prayer of Tang. 

1, the child IA, presume to use a dark colored 
victim, and presume to announce to Thee, 
O Most Great and Sovereign God, that the 
offender I dare not pardon and thy ministers 
O God, I do not keep in obscurity. The ex¬ 
amination of them is by thy Mind O God, 

It is with the deepest interest that we fol¬ 
low the acute intellect of Confucius while thus 
transmitting the prayer of a Monarch who 
lived more than a thousand years before him¬ 
self, and almost in Patriarchal times. Let 
him but take another step, we eay, and he 
will be in the light; he will have compassed 
the great conception that survived the Anti- 
deluvian ApOfltstsy, but which now in Ris own 
era had ceased to become a constituent in the 
popular faith, Viz. that of one living personal 
God. But disappointment follows. That prayer 
of Tangs was the perihelion of Confucius. From 
hence he recedes further and further away 
like those wandering Stars that 

“Shoot from their glorious spheres away 

To darkle in the trackless void." 

It ia but too evident that the whole subject 
of Spiritual beings was distastefnl to him. 
So that, in assigning him a status in the his¬ 
tory of religious inquiry, wc feci compelled 
to class him, not with those who like Plato 
and Socrates were "feeling after God," —but 
with those others of whom Paul pays “ thry 
did not like to retain God in their fauna ledge." 
His contribution to the theology of his age 
was a contribution of darkness and not of 
of light. Instead of retaining and seeking to 
understand better the name of God, or -uprecnc 
Ruler, which had been handed down to him 
he showed a marked preference for the term 
“Heaven.” He substituted an impersohal 
power for a personal God. He led the public 
naiad a prodigious stride in that defection 
which is expressed by “ serving the creature 
more than the Creator." 

2. But ia the next place, while Confucius 
ignored the requirements of the first tabic, 
lie did apprehend clearly the duties of the 
second table and gave them an unvarying 
prominence in his teaching. 

Tie Sung asked. Is there one word which 
may serve as a rule of practice for all one's 
life. The Master said, Is not reciprocity such 
a word? What you do not want done to your¬ 
self, do not do to others. We find this same 
disciple again quoting these words on anoth¬ 
er occasion, and Confucius expresses a doubt 
of hia success in keeping them. And again 
*‘fu]ien otto cultivates - to the utruest the 


principles of his nature and exercises them 
on the principle of reciprocity, he is ■ not 
far from, the path. What you do not like 
when done to yourself, do not do to others." " Tan 
Che asked about benevolence. The Master said, 
It is to love all men. At another tiine-whcn 
developing hia rule for regulating the empire, 
Confucius delivers himself tli ns. “ What, a 
man dislikes in hi* superiors, let him not dis¬ 
play in the treatment of inferiors. What he. 
dislikes in inferiors, let him nut display in the 
service of his superiors. What he hates in 
those mho arc behind him, let him not therewith 
follow those who are before him. What he 
hates to receive on the right, let him not bestore 
on the left. What he hates ia receive on the left, 
let him net bestow on the right. This is what 
is called the Principle with which, as with 
a measuring square, to regulate one's con¬ 
duct 

Many other passages might be quoted to 
the same purport, but the citation thus made 
is quite sufficient to show the clearness ■'! 
vision in this heathen sage, who having not 
the lew, was nevertheless a law unto himself. 
We must Dot omit however to call attention 
| to the words and phrases constantly recurring 
when discoursing with his followers. They 
are nil of them the natural ont.-growth of the 
heathen but spontaneous conception of the 
Golden Rule, which the Bible affirms all men 
have written upon the table of the. heart. 

“ Principles of truth and righteousnens ."— 
"loyal," —“j gravity,"—"generosity of soul ."—, 
"filial and kind to all,"—"an esteemer of 
virtue. "— "faithful, ”—“ sincere,"—"severest 
attention to business,"—" loco for -men ''—“tv - 
spectful,"—"correct and truthful," — "ove.r- 
\ housing in looe to nil,"—" benign,"—" vour- 
| tcout," — temperate," —” complaisant — "care- 
I fvl in speech,"—"observing tkt j rules of pro¬ 
priety ,"— 'firm and unbending,"—" strait for¬ 
wardness ''—All these, and many similar ex¬ 
pressions. disclose the breadth of applicat ion 
which Confucius gave to the “rule of reciproc- 
ity." 

These principles were not held by bira like 
grains of wheat lying useless in a bin. He 
sowed them broad east. He gave them op¬ 
portunity to fructify. With them he sought to 
rectify the social system and exalt the state. 
Nor would he ever allow bis doctrines to fill 
the unworthy place of mere laqner to physic¬ 
al force. The Arts of war he held in unde*- 
guisert contempt. He hod no confidence ir» 
the stability of a Government which placed 
its dependence upon the arrow and the lance! 
An enduring and real prosperity, be contend¬ 
ed, could arise from but one source, “ The 
practice, of complete virtue," by both ruler 
and subject. He placed his reliance upon 
education,—upon the wisdom that comes from 
Belf introspection,—upon the power developed 
by self restraint. The heart of u»hu he be- 
j lieved to be naturally good ; it became evil 
I only through the effect of pernicious example 
| and gross neglect. His plan, therefore, was 
to trim and pare away the evil that was con- 
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tihnolly croping out, but mainly to develop 
what; be imagined to be latent good hoping 
that in a aeries of generations persevering 
r.idture would gradually elevate man to bia 
highest capabilities of being 

In these ideas Confucius was the precursor 
of certain “physicians of no value 11 among 
onrselves,—who think' that if a man could 
only be surrounded by good influences he 
would recover hioiaclf from the leprosy of sin, 
—never stopping to consider that, apart from 
the Holy Spirit, these influences are not to be 
bad.—We, too, have in thia generation those 
who fancy that culture , if persevered in long 
enough, will gradually transfer a wolf into a 
lamb—a thistle into a fig tree,—a sinner into 
a saint;—and who think that education of the 
masses is of itself quite sufficient to insure the 
stability of representative governments. In¬ 
deed, we must beware of doing the heathen 
tinge injustice in comparing him, with some of 
our modem reformers. They think the dif¬ 
fusion of scientific and political information 
is quite sufficient to make men upright and 
conscientious members of society. Confucius 
did not believe that; for he did appeal to what¬ 
ever of moral principle was in human nature. 
They address themselves to man's self inter¬ 
est; Confucius appealed to hi3 higher nature. 

8. The system baa had a fair trial. 

It is needful for the final interest of human¬ 
ity that it should have. A system like the 
Confucian, containing so much that is good, 
disfigured by so little that is positively vicious, 
—so far in advance of other heathen systems 
demands a broad field for its testing. We see 
the wisdom of Qod that has given this ration 
“length of days” beyond all others, and has 
for so many ages segregated it by itself—apart 
from all direct devine interference, and free 
from all warping contact with other nations— 
and has left it in the furnace heat of experi¬ 
ment to find out exactly what can be accom¬ 
plished bv the “ virtue “ that has survived the 
fall. 

No system ethical or political, has ever had 
more unlimited Hcope for its development. In 
proof of this it is sufficient to specify the fol¬ 
lowing particulars. 

It was organised five hundred years before 
the advent of Christ and has been continued 
until now. It has not been interfered with by 
outside influences to any serious extent until 
a period comparatively recent. Buddhism and 
Mahomrocdaniam gained a hold in the empire, 
but not ia such a way as lo atfeev xhe growth 
and ripening of Coniucianiam. 

It has been wade the basis of all Chinese 
education. Indeed, there is no other educa¬ 
tion than a thorough training in the precepts ^ 
taught by Confucins and AIcneius. The aim ‘ 
of a teacher of youth among the Chinese is to ; 
Confueianize his pupils;—to make them mem- j 
orize Oonfucias;—think like Confucius;—be¬ 
lieve like Confucius;—act like Confucius;—in j 
a word to reproduce Confucius in their daily 
lives so far as their abilities will enable them 
to imitate the model. 


The roads to honor —to wealth —and to 
official preferment, all start out from the skill 
displayed in stating and applying the maxims 
of the sage and expounders. The mostpower- 
fell social class 1 is composed of those who have 
been covered with literary honors for their 
proficiency in the knowledge of Confucins- 
Coiifncmnism is really the state constitution: 
it is the state religion; itiathe state etiquette, 
Confucius and his teachings are worahipped 
by three hundred millions of people. The 
words that fell from his lips form the theses 
of all the literary tournaments of the empire. 
They ate graven deep on granite monuments, 
there are posted on the door ways of rest every 
year. They are written on fans that are ever 
in hand. They are painted on bed curtains. 
They are gilded on rolls and hnng up to adorn 
their templcB and dwelling houses. They 
furnish the phraseology with which men of 
polite learning exchange amenities with each 
other, and they may be heard falling from the 
lips of the common people ir. the markets, 
when chaffering about the price of shrimps 
and snails. 

And still another thing. In addition to all 
the above, Confucius brought a powerful edu¬ 
cational agency to bear in that unique and 
and brilliant conception of bia genius—his 
ideal man ” man of complete -eirtue formed 
by calling out the excellencies of many per¬ 
sons and combining them in one ideal of per¬ 
fection. Of this -ideal compared with the true 
and living ideal of the New Testament, we 
propose to speak hereafter, but for the present, 
enongh has bfeen said to show, that, God 
who superintends all these experiments has 
given Confucianism every facility for develop¬ 
ing every possible potentiality it may have, 
for elevating the race. And now weave prepar¬ 
ed to ask for 

4. The results. 

A time is noted in the Scriptures in which 
it will be said, The Harvest of the Earth is 
ripe. This will be when all the passible 
schemes of the hamao intellect for self re¬ 
demption shall have been fully tried and 
shall have developed their abortive results. 

Confucianism is already presenting itself 
with its harvest of evii,—its piles of husks,— 
its bundles of tarea. That some good conse¬ 
quences should attend an endeavor to lay the 
substructure of an empire in filial piety and 
human virtue, is a, just expectation. Accord- 
ingly, China stands as the Methuselah of the 
nations. A certain kind of rude energy at¬ 
tended with thrifty habits, practical tenden¬ 
cies of thought and. a natural proclivity to 
j fixed and orderly modes of life, will cheerfully 
be conceded them. 

But aside of this, it mast be affirmed that 
instead of a success in the achievement of its 
particular aim, Confucianism is one of the 
most stupendous failures in hintory. 

The same high sounding terras of “ Virtuef 
and “ Benevolence," and “ Ucceprocity,” and 

Integrity,” and “ Sincerity” and ■* TUitkful - 
ness ’?». are--fts current os ever, but where is 
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the imbalance;? Thee® words are the mere 
empty shell of kemeln that have long since 
been eaten up by worms. In their examina¬ 
tion halls are still rend the same superlative 
laudations of " complete virtue” but these 
essays are merely new coffins for old bones, 
The notion that started out with a patri- 
mi my of good principles of “ Reciprocity” 
has ended by becoming a nation whose selfish¬ 
ness cannot be surpassed by any of its heathen 
compeers. Fair speech, is on their tongues, 
bob broth of abominable things is on their 
hearts, from the Mandarin in. his Yamen, 
to the begger on his dunghill. 

We direct special attention to the fact that 
those very qualities of a kindly and generous 
stamp which ought to appear, if Confucianism 
bad possessed “life in iieelf,” are found sup¬ 
planted by just the opposite traits. Let us 
not be deemed uncharitable because we speak 
frankly.—Dishonesty,—trickery,—falsehood,—• 
covenant breaking,—pride,—revenge, are char¬ 
acteristics of tbe ennte race. It is this very 
peculiarity which makes the final summing 
up the more noticeable. It is not that vices 
of some kinds should exist among them, bat 
that they should be notorious for those very 
vices which their system was designed to ex¬ 
purgate. With an occasional exception (as in 
the case of filial piety, and that is far from 
being pure gold,) any one, by erasing the 
words, expressive of “ sincerity." faithfulness^ 
“ correct and truthful,” &c,, and by inserting 
the opposite words where they occur in the 
Analects of Confucius—such as, insincerity, 
.—u/ifaithfulness,—wrttruthfuloeas,—may know 
the difference between the theory of the phi¬ 
losopher and its practical results after twenty 
three centuries of trial. Tbe empire which it 
was proposed to render self recuperative by 
this' agency, still continues, but it presents the 
anomalous sight of a nation whose cohesiveness 
is dependent upon the repulsion of its various 
parts, and whose harmony is contingent 
upon the perpetuation of jealousies and an¬ 
tagonisms. Under tlie ethico-polilical system 
of its sages. China bos come to resemble what 
is frequently seen on the walls of some of 
its Cities. On the very top of its gateways, 
perhaps, stands a towering banyan tree—the 
alow growth of centuries. The atones of the 
wall have been first pried apart and are 
afterwards-held together by the roots twisting 
and ramifying in every direction. But the 
old tree is dying; ita giant branches, bate 
And bleak can no longer utilise the light and 
air of 6eaven»—and then its roots will die too, 
and then the ofd wall moat tumble unless 
Bode other power shall oosne ia and butreaa 
them op. 

The great lemon derivedfrma the wholes is: 
these can bo no such thing as an abiding love 
to scan, which w not fed by a prior love to 
God. Theoeeotsd. table of tbe Law ia contin¬ 
gent- «poii a previous observance of the first. 
The only phuantbropby which can. flow in an 
unbroken stream tboughauceessivef generations 
>a that which baa ita fountain head in love to 


God. Leigh Bunt’s Ahen-JBen-Adkeut who 
could not claim to love his God, but professed 
to love his fellow men, ia a chimera. There 
ia no recuperative energy in hnman'nature suf¬ 
ficient to regain its own lost virtue. There is 
no hope for mankind in culture even when ex¬ 
tended through Bixty generations. There can 
be do secure baaia for good govennent estab¬ 
lished by education simply and singly. All 
these results may nob manifest themselves in 
the life time of one man or of one generation. 
There ia a difference in ideas and principles 
and moral tendencies akin to that existing 
between trees and plants in the same forest; 
some, mature and bear fruit In the course of a 
single season, others require several years; 
some attain their growth in a summer, others 
demand a century. So with the tendencies of 
thought. Some of them mature in a single 
generation, others require ten or twenty gen¬ 
erations before the result in seen. 

With these and kindred negative results, 
does China appear before the Christian world. 
She yields her unconscious testimony to the 
wiRdom of God’s plan of salvation. She mag¬ 
nifies the glory of the cross by assisting to 
Show that deliverance for mankind in any 
other way is impossible. 

With all his Tags about him, with sunken 
lines and sallow visage of a morn! famine, 
the prodigal son is feeding upon the husks, 
and ia barely beginning to ponder within 
blmself the question of returning fco his 
fathers house. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE DISGUSTING- NATURE OP 
CHINESE MEDICINES. 


To the Editor of die Chinese Recorder.— 

Sir, 

In the N. C. Herald of July 25tb, 
I860, there is a letter on Chinese AcctIta¬ 
lians Against Missions by F. Porter 
Smith, Hankow, in which are these 
words. u 3Iy principal concern is to 
show that the reports about foreigners 
stupifymg children and taking out their 
brains, eyes &ft r may be robbed of their 
apparent indignity by tbe following 
considerations. 

“The last of the sixteen great classes 
into which all medicinal sttoataadca are 
divided, in the Pen T-saa Ktxng Muk 
ie devoted to the description of at least 
thirty-nine kinds of medicines derived 
from the human body in its various 
conditions of sex and age. The skin, 
fcones, .flesh* hairs, nails, sweat, blood, 
tears, bile and many other disgusting. 
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secretions too numerous to mention, are 
g.U directed to be used in medieine. 

“Furthermore this practice is still 
kept np and the last edition of the Pen 
T‘eao published in the reigti of Tuu- 
kwaog reaffirms all this. Every execu¬ 
tion witnesses proof of some sort of 
cannibalism.” 

At executions in Peking, pieces of 
bread are saturated with the blood of 
the decapitated criminal, and used in 
medicme for the cure of a 

disease of the stomach, in which all 
food and drink are rejected as soon as 
Hwallowed- It is difficult to explain 
the reason of their practice. This 
medicine is quite costly and seems to 
be one of the perquisites of the ^wfj 
or executioner. 

Dr. Porter Smith, in his last Hospital 
Report (the 5th) published in the au¬ 
tumn of 1869 at Hankow, states the 
same thing in almost the identical 
words. 

Die substance of the above paragraph 
appeared in the “ Globe ” and from it 
has been copied into most of the Eng¬ 
lish provincial newspapers under the 
heading of “ Chinese Pharmacopoeia,” 
It has been widely read and doubtless 
impressions have been formed iu the 
minds of many which will not readily 
or easily be effaced. 

After such an authority as a medical 
missionary, whose veracity is beyond 
question and who has already made a 
name for himself in China, and the pros- 

S ective author or compiler of a Chinese 
lateria Medina, we read with pleas¬ 
ure, the corroborative evidence publish¬ 
ed in the Ltmdon and Chino Express of 
30th September 1869 from Dr- Wooster, 
special examiner of drugs for the U. S. 
at San Francisco. That paper put it 
thus. u Believing many of them nox¬ 
ious and all of them disgusting, he, Dr. 
Wooster, refused to give his sanction 
for. their use, as after due investigation 
he had; no proof that they are fit and, 
safe to be used for medicinal purposes.” 

To all this Dr. P. Smith adds under 
date of Deo. llth in the A. C. Herald 
“ I beg to deny the fairness of such a- 
sweeping statement. I must confer 


that an opinion formed some fr.vj year s 
since , a similar ignorance of the sub¬ 
ject, was nearly as bad. Some study, 
observation and experiences directed 
to the actual substances employed of 
Chinese doctors, have led me to very 
different results .” 

Confirmatory of Dr. Smiths late (not 
last) opinion I will quote a few extracts- 
on the same Bubject from the California 
Overland Monthly for June last, and 
matters from the pen of a medical man, or 
missionary, formerly in Canton. 

“This library (that of a Chinese schol¬ 
ar) consists of only six complete works, 
out of that list of 276 medical works re¬ 
ferred to before. In ose of these we find 
a catalogue of 1,012 medicines, of which 
there are from metals and stone 132 kinds. 
Grasses and vegetable [including roots, 
leaves, flowers and seeds] 318 kinds. 
Trees [whether the medicine be found in 
the root, trunk, bark, leaf, flower, fruit 
or seed] 177. From the human body 20 
kinds. From animals 91 kinds. From 
fowls and birds 84 kinds. From bugs, 
worms, snakes, shell-fish, turtles, flies &c. 
99 kinds. Fruits 40 kinds. Of the “ b 
grains ” 38 kinds. Of the cabbage, turnip 

and melon family 62 kinds:.The list 

of medicines from the human body, are 
hair cut fine and used in plasters. Curly 
hair. Woman’s milk. Dandruff. Teeth 
filings. Bars. Exuvi®. Pairings of fin¬ 
ger and toe nails of pregnant women, 
which nail-pairing9 are reduced to ashes 
by burning. Bone of the forehead, re¬ 
duced to ashes: Beard of the upper lip. 
Blood. The placenta. The gall and 
other things which cannot be written here. 

The list of medicines from the animals 
beging as follows. Dragon’s bones. White 
dragon’s bones, hig teeth and horns. Musk 
of the musk deer. Ox be 2 oar. Bear’s 
gall. Ivory. Deer’s glue. Glue made 
from a black mule’s hide. Sheep’s milk. 
Cow's milk, cream and curd. Oil of 
milk- Mare’s milk, cream and curd. Hoof 
of a white horse,.his thigh; also the same 
of a bay horse. Bull’s manure. Hams 
horns. Marrow of sheep’a gall, lungs, 
heart, kidneys, teeth, flesh and horns. 
Chamois’ horns. Deers’ horns; [the tip of 
the horn is regarded as especially valuable 
for restoring the blood] Rhinoceros homa. 
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is probable that others .will say that 
the internal evidence of Christianity 
is amply sufficient for all our pur¬ 
poses, and needs only to be rightly 
presented to accomplish its work. 
This opinion I should rejoice to see 
exemplified by some outline or sum¬ 
mary of the argument to be adopted. 
At one time I had an intention of 
expanding this part of my review 
of the evidences, but I fear I am not 
sufficiently in accordance with the 
theological views of some of the sup¬ 
porters of the Recorder to carry on 
the investigation within its pages 
without provoking hostile criticism. 
What deters me need not hinder 
those who can employ the phrase¬ 
ology commonly received with perfect 
satisfaction to their own minds. 
Some friends of Missions speak of 
the education of the young as though 
it were the main reliance of our 
work, and appear to regard the con- 
version of adults as almost hopeless. 
Reluctant as I am to agree with 
that view I should he glad to hear 
the utmost that can be advanced in 
its favoiu*. There may be yet other 
modes of looking at the whole sub¬ 
ject which have not occurred to my 
mind. Whatever be the nature of 
the assistance rendered to me in the 
study of this great problem, whether 
it be contributed to this periodical or 
communicated to me privately, I 
shall gratefully receive it. And so, 
fathers and brethren, I leave the 
question in your hands. Farewell. 


THE LATE REV. W. T. MORRISON. 


[ Prepared at the request of the missionary 
community of which he was a member,] 

Ten days ago we were startled by the an¬ 
nouncement “ Morrison is dead.” The most 
of U8 had not even heard of his illness; and 
the melancholy tidings awakened in us such 
emotions as are wont to result, from the com¬ 
bination of surprise and grief. 

Though never robust, bis health had been 
comparatively good since his arrival in the 
north; and when early in the present month 


he was confined to his room by what seemed 
to be a rheumatic affection, neither his physi¬ 
cian, nor any of his friends regarded the 
malady as of a serious character. He was 
himself unconscious of danger—conversed 
cheerfully, in the intervals of pain, on the 
afternoon of the 10th instant; and in the 
evening experiencing a temporary relief, in¬ 
formed his wife “ that it would not be neces¬ 
sary to trouble the Doctor that night.” About 
9 p. M. he groaned heavily, and muttered in¬ 
distinctly os if suffering from a paroxysm of 
unusual severity. Relapsing into quiet, he 
was carefully covered, and Mrs. Morrison fear¬ 
ful of disturbing the repose which he so much 
needed, refrained from speaking to him until 
a late hour of the following morning when to 
her horror, she grasped the cold hand of a 
corpse. His spirit had taken its flight after 
the brief struggle of the previous evening 
and a post-mortem, examination revealed the 
fact, till then unsuspected, that his heart 
was the scat of disease. 

Endowed with a vigorous and logical mind, 
Mr. Morrison had enjoyed the advantage of 
thorough discipline in one of the best Amer¬ 
ican colleges. He was well furnished for his 
work; and he gave abundant proof of his 
qualifications by faithful and not unfruitful 
labors, first at Ningpo and afterwards in this 
city. 

When a man consecrates such a mind and 
such a heart to the work of evangelizing the 
nations, the proof of self-denial is sufficiently 
complete; and it is of little consequence what 
worldly advantages be may have left behind 
him. The example of devotion iB however 
enhanced in the public estimation, when in 
taking up the cross he has turned his back 
on wealth and Inxury. Such was the case 
with Mr. Morrison. 

He was reared amidst the affluence and 
worldly attractions of a great commercial 
metropolis. His father being a merchant of New 
York, and other relatives in prosperous busi¬ 
ness, he bad before his eyes the dazzling al¬ 
lurements of earthly gain. But like one of 
old, what things were gain to him, he counted 
loss for the sake of Christ. No trace of re¬ 
pining at his lot, which by reason of ill health 
was rendered one of peculiar hardship—not a 
feeling of regret for what toothers might have 
appeared an imprudent choice ever disturbed 
the serenity of his mind ! 

His constancy was sorely tried. Worn with 
labours in an unhealthy climate, be was com¬ 
pelled to return to his native land in such a 
state of bodily weakness that on reaching the 
port he was unable to endure the motion of a 
coach and bad to be borne on a litter. His 
disease was obstinate, but. with returning 
strength his heart turned again to bis far 
off field. The solicitations of friends and the 
prospect of ease and comfort in ministerial life 
at home, conspired in vain to detain him. 

Before his health was fnlly established, be 
act out a second time for China, coming how- 
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Tiger’s liornB, clawa and eyes. Dog’s gall, 
heart, brains, teeth, skull, blood, and so 
on, through a long list, up to 94 varieties, 
embracing, perhaps, everything the reader 
will be apt to imagine, as well as many 
things that he would not think of as pos¬ 
sible to be brought into service in the 
healing art, and certainly several things 
which we will not copy here ” 

This extract clearly bears out Dr. 
Wooster’s decision and supports Dr. 
Smith’s published views in July last, 
but what does the Doctor say under date 
of December 11th in the N. C. Herald 
“ i beg to deny,” Ac. 

Between these two letters from Han¬ 
kow there is an interval of only four 
months and a few days. 

The following is surety a mistake of 
the printers. “ Chinese name Hwang- 
lien owing to that avidity 

with which the errors of other competent 
observer's are appropriated, is referred, 
by most writers, to gentian.” Competent 
is here out of place. If they were 
competent observers, then their ob¬ 
servations could not be errors. 

And this leads us to remark on the 
almost utter uselessness of such “ lists” 
and “identifications” of medicinal sub¬ 
stances unless the locality of the drug 
and the name of the observer be given. 
The writer ha* evidently mixed up 
southern, middle, northern Chinese and 
Japanese names of plants. Such a sys¬ 
tem must be fallacious as the same 
plants are differently named in differ¬ 
ent localities and different plants are 
similarly named. I shall like it proved 
that gentian is not Htoang-lien in Can¬ 
ton. Tatarinow gives a different name 
in the North and there Hwaug-lien is 
certainly not gentian, but he also, a 
very competent observer, does not give 
it us as justiciu paniculater. By the bye. 
Dr. Smith speaks as if he had person¬ 
ally consulted Horasiuow. Tatarinow 
speaks of his obligations to the late Pro¬ 
fessor in St. Petersburg!) in bis preface, 
and I suppose it is in this indirect way 
that Dr. S. is also indebted to him. 

Take an example of the above re¬ 
marks from the “list” given in the col- 
urj)h$. of the N . C. H. One called 


tsang chu y Atrartylodes lane #tin 
Japan, by Hoffman and Shulk (these 
competent observes if consulted, are 
not aknowledged) is a very different- 
drug in China. Here it is called 
Xanthiam strumaniuin. $) Wi Imp ure 
Nitre is Glauber’s Salts, according to 
our professor of Chemistry. 

Mr. King of Newchwang in “ Notes 
and Queries” for November 18b9 p, 
I?5 makes the remark which all must 
endorse. “Few who speak Chinese 
can have failed to obsorve that tho 
same trees go by different names and 
that similar? names are given to 
different trees in districts not far di¬ 
stant from each other.” 

I have addressed this letter to j'ou, 
sls I do oot consider that the pages of 
a political “daily” or “weekly” is the 
most suitable place for the conveyance 
of such information or the discussion of 
the subject. If the Editor of the N. C. 
H. should desire to copy this into his 
paper, of course lie will not wait to ask 
our permission to do so. 

Yours truly 

J. Dudgeon. 

Peking. 5th Jan., 18?0. 

Buiang lien ^ is called JnsHc.la panicu- 

lata iu ilorrny’fl Chinn Yol. HI p. 331. U la there Mid 
’* It has been "much celebrated as a stomachic, and la 
used as a remedy in cholera, dysentery nn<l intermit¬ 
tent fevers." Professor Unmet!, late of Kings College, 
London wrote the above, and was indebted for IiIb In¬ 
formix Ion to Mr, Rocc-ch of tho H. E. I. C. I find Jus- 
tfeia lu Stiititcon as among the plants found In Soutti 
China. It does not occur In the Xorth at all. Lsiho 
above Dr. Smith’s authority for the name? Authority 
is everything In a caso of this kind. Tuturinow calls 
It LcoiUice hut adds a murk of interrogation after it 
to shew its doubtful character. Another author calls 
It efteltaoninj/i. The medicinal uses of those two 
plants would agree, to some extent with the properties 
uscrlbid to Btcanfj lien. Like the latter’ it Is extensive¬ 
ly used in inhumation of the eyes ia the form of on 
Infusion. Hoffmann nnrt Schultzo in their Chinese and 
Japanese names of flunte. give Copies anaetAOni/aliil 
which is hitter, yields b yellow dye and is well known 
in tho United Staten. 


ASCETICISM. 

To the Editor op the Chinese recorder:— 

. Of late a certain amount of asceticism has 
been creeping into your valuable journal. 
When the first Roman Catholic Missionaries 
came to China, they subjected themselves to 
the usual austerities, and thought by so do¬ 
ing to brinor over the Chinese sooner to their 
religion. Matteo Ricci spent many of his. 
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■first years in China in great poverty, and 
meanness of dress, wishing thereby to indi¬ 
cate his disregard of the good things of this 
world. He spent seven years, it is said, 
with the Buddhist priests but made no con¬ 
verts. One Mandarin is reported to have told 
him, “In the condition you are in, few 
people will listen to you. As you are a man 
of learning, live like the men of that charac¬ 
ter among us, and then you will be allowed 
acce $3 to all persons. The Mandarins, who 
have naturally ft respect for the literati, 
will likewise pay you a due regard. They 
will permit you to visit them, and the com¬ 
mon people seeing you thus honoured will 
revere you, and listen with joy to your instruc¬ 
tions.” In this wise, by following this ad¬ 
vice,' did the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
appear as the literati in China. The plan, 
as we all known, proved successful, and their 
success stimulated the Franciscans and Do¬ 
minicans to leave the Philippine Islands and 
come also to China. They appeared public¬ 
ly in the streets, meanly clothed and preach¬ 
ed with Crucifixes in their hands. They 
had the satisfaction of being beaten, impris¬ 
oned and deported. They tried this plan 
several times and always failed and at last 
others determined to follow the resolution of 
the Jesuits. Care ought to be taken to do 
nothing that would bring contempt upon 
Christianity. This asceticism Jays Christians, 
too often, open to the charge of Pharisaism 
or of being rightous over much, of hating this 
Cosmos —of being dead to it and consequent¬ 
ly of no use in it. It fails to understand 
*■ using the world as not abusing it,” “ being 
all things to all men”—“of all things being 
lawful, but nil things not being expedient” 
&o. Some would question the necessity of 
Port Wine at the Lords supper. I have read 
of the Icelanders holding the communion on 
herring. Others would forbid the use of 
samshu and tobacco to themselves or their 
friends. Some would object to being too 
finely clothed—to living too will—dining late 
—having wine on the table—to being carried 
in sedan chairs on the shoulders of your 
fellow creatures—to receiving visits or sub¬ 
scriptions for schools and mission work from 
Opium dealers—to receiving small-footed 
girls into mission schools. Some being will¬ 
ing to pay for their small 3hoes but not their 
bandages &c., &c., &c. 

Everything ought to be pervaded with and 
ennobled by the Christian life. Christianity 
ought to be" the principle that should rule the 
world—should appropriate to its own ends 
all that is human and worldly and purify it 
all. There is too much of a false sort of 
reuunciation of the world prevalent among 
good and sincere Christians. By a strict con¬ 
formity to this ascetic contemplative life, it 


was thought in early times that a more exalted 
state of future blessedness would be gained. 
It was following out the spirit of the parable 
of the rich young man, and this was supposed 
a higher life than following out and fulfilling 
the ordinary duties of our earthly calling. 
The kingdom of heaven, say such, does not 
consist of meat and drink, but neither, say we, 
does it consist in abstinence therefrom. We 
are commanded to be diligent in business, 
and our very human nature and its wants, 
require that we mix in the busy pursuits of 
the world. And may such business not be 
managed in an unworldly and godly manner? 
These remarks were suggested to my mi ad 
by some observations on “Small Feet” by 
one of our Southern Medical missionaries. 
None of your readers, I should think, are 
prepared to endorse his views. A thing is 
not necessarily right because it is not moral¬ 
ly wrong. We hear constantly of things not 
being legally wrong or positively wrong or 
civilly wrong &c. Why qualify absolute 
right or wrong in this way ? To stand on 
one'3 head is physically wrong, but we do not 
say it is morally wrong. It is not a question 
of virtue or for the moral sense to decide. 
To reason in this way is plainly absurd and 
cannot be “encouraged and approved." The 
case of expediency is left entirely out of the 
question. In the form of a syllogism this 
argument would stand thus:— 

Whatever is cruel, or injurious to the con¬ 
stitution, or unnatural or in conformity with 
the world or established and fostered by 
pride, is emphatically wrong , morally wrong, 
a sin against God and a sin against man. 
But light lacing, circumscision, the making 
of eunuchs, shaving, clipping, paring or 
squaring the beard or moustache, the wear¬ 
ing of apparel, jewelry, embroidery, chignons 
&c., &c., the use of tobacco, wine &c,, pro¬ 
duce or comply with, to a greater less extent, 
one or more of these conditions. Ergo, these 
practices are wrong &c. 

Circumcision is against an original law of 
nature and is unnatural &c., and yet God 
ordered it, inter alia as a family distinguish¬ 
ing badge. The making of eunuchs was for- 
biaden, but also allowed to the kings of God's 
people. We shall not draw an argument 
from polygamy as it engrosses already a fair 
shew of attention in the Journal. It would 
be useless to enlarge here. There are 
hundreds of things done daily by Christians 
that could not stand if tested by this high 
standard of purity. Many of our customs 
are a silent rebuke of God’s wisdom and good¬ 
ness. He surely never created us with beards, 
merely to give employmeat to a certain pro¬ 
fession. We might adduce instances like 
these, ad vifinitum, and if enforced, the world 
; must stand convinced of being one of the 
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most anti-christian plnces in God’s universe; 
and as it is impossible for the »reat bulk of 
us to live in such a -world-as Christians, the 
sooner we quit it the better. A few, indeed, 
of us may become monks anti go barefooted, 
with the pilgrim’s staff in hand, fasting, do¬ 
ing penance, wearing sackcloth and a rope 
round our waists, but what is to become of 
the great body of us ? 

In regard to the idea of “lust" entering 
into the practice of compression of the 
small feet among Chinese women, the writer 
of the articles on this subject in the Re¬ 
corder gives us the history of, and rea¬ 
sons for, the practice. He combats suc¬ 
cessfully the idea which is gaining ground 
in France, of something of this sort; and 
he steps aside, in illustrating his subject, 
to remark, that some of the Chinese have 
had, however, such an idea and that ** it is 
said" so and so, and guards his own ex¬ 
pressions by a probably. He concludes the 
paragraph with these expressive Words “Ido 
not believe that any such result follows 
from compression of the foot. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see what oascus, vascular, muscular 
or nervous connexion there is, to account 
for thi3 supposed condition of parts.” 

I, for one, agree with the Peking, against 
the Canton, Bsculapius and would not either 
apply the knife or seissers to tlie bandages 
of the small-footed girl at the threshold of 
the Mission School. In essentials unity; in 
all things charity. 

DIOGENES. 


iEfjtnese l&ecctfcer 

AND 

.TOTJJUISrA X.. 


Bev. JtiBtus Doolittle, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, MARCH, 1S70. 


BIRTES. 

At Foochow, Feb. 10th a son to Rev. S. F. WooniN. 

At Foochow, Feb. 4th n daughter to Rev. Arthur 
W. Cbibb, ol the Church Mission. 

DEATHS. 

At Foochow, Feb. I4tl» (ho infant son of Rev. S. F. 
WOO DIN. 

San Fmncifco, 1st!) December 1669, Edward Aaron 
Gibson, aged \2 years, the second Son of Ucv. 
orts and Mrs. F.. E. GibsoN, late of the Foochow 
Mcth<Hllst GpiKcopnl Mission. 

To contributors of articles for the Chinese 
Recorder : You are respectfully and ear¬ 
nestly requested to write plainly on white 
paper with black tnk. and dot the i's and cross 
Ike t's. Hitch compositors as are obtainable 
here , find it exceedingly difficult to make out 
copy written in pale ink on highly glazed, blue j 


paper , and even on white paper , if the i s are 
not dotted and the fs are not crossed. The 
first proof sheets from such copy are appall¬ 
ing to one with little time to devote to proof 
reading. 

Please also punctuate your articles as you. 
wish them to be printed. 

Correspondence and items of Missionary 
intelligence should be here by the 1 5tk to in¬ 
sure insertion in the following issue. 

In case correspondents or contributors 
desire extra copies of the Recorder con¬ 
taining their communications, they will be 
supplied at the rate of SI,20 per dozen , if 
the order for extra copies is sent with the 
article. If mailed, postage to be added. 

Scientific terms , proper names and all un¬ 
usual words must be written with extra plain¬ 
ness or mistakes may reasonably be expected. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsi¬ 
ble for the sentiments of articles inserted in 
the Recorder. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—It is with considerable reluctance 
that, we admit to our columns the arti¬ 
cle on “The Lord’s Day” which ap¬ 
pears in our present number. We 
should be exceedingly sony to see any 
view of the Lord’s day prevail among 
Missionaries in China that would lead 
to the adoption by Chinese Christians of 
what is known as the Continental Sab¬ 
bath, in contradistinction to the Eng¬ 
lish and American Sabbath—i. e-, to 
a Sabbath which may be partially de¬ 
voted to worldly pleasures or business, 
instead of being kept sacredly as a 
day of devotion. As our correspondent 
intimates that nearly all the Missiona¬ 
ries at his station coincide in the views 
of his paper, it has seemed to us that 
if any considerable number of Missiona¬ 
ries do indeed hold such views it had 
better be known, and we had better 
consult together as to what is the law 
of Sabbath observance for Christians 
in China, which, of course, must be the 
same as for Christians in any other 
country. If this question must be dis¬ 
cussed in our columns, however, we 
ask the contributors to come out ovef 
their proper names; and let friends at 
home, among whom the journal circu¬ 
lates, know what are their conscientious 
views on this important question. It 
seems to us that under the circumstances. 
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this is Dot an unreasonable request. 

We assure the writer of the paper 
in question, that we do not insert it, in 
the Recorder, because as he suggests 
“it will perhaps bring some grist to 
our mill.” We insert it for the reasons 
we have given, and not because our mill 
is in special need of grist. 

—The names of subscribers are con¬ 
stantly coming in, who desire full sets 
of the Recorder either from the begin¬ 
ning or from the commencement of 2d 
volume. We are sorry to say that we 
cannot supply a full set of back num¬ 
bers from the beginning after this, and 
that only a few complete sets as far 
back as the 4th number of this volume 
are on hand. Our predecessor thought 
he had made ample provision for all 
probable subscribers for tbe 2d volume, 
but he was mistaken. The list is in¬ 
creasing beyond bis expectations. We 
shall try to print extra numbers of the 
3d volume to supply demands for sets 
of that volume. We can not engage 
to supply single back copies in the 
future, if by so doing we break a set. 

—Can any one supply a copy of the 
1st number of 1st volume? It is de¬ 
sired in order to complete a volnme for 
the Editorial Sanctum. Fifty cents 
will be allowed for it on account. 

—Three hundred and seventy copies of 
the February number have been sent to 
England and the United States. Nine 
hundred extra copies of this issue have 
been ordered for distribution in those 
countries, and in the ports of China and 
adjacent countries. We hope these will tend 
to make the Recorder more widely known, 
and bring in many more subscribers. 

—We have been greatly aided in our 
desires to send off so many extra numbers, 
by the enterprise of our Publishers. They 
have ordered another Press and arc pre¬ 
paring to do •with greater despatch and 
neatness all orders confided to them. We 
are sure they will try to pleiise their 
customers both as regards price, despatch, 
and neatness. They promise to attend to 
orders from abroad with especial prompt¬ 
ness. They inform us that they expect 
an extra quantity of type as soon as it 
can arrive from the United States. 

—We have received the Report of the 


Peking Hospital m connection with the 
London Missionary Society, by J. Dudg¬ 
eon m.d., c.M: from 1861 to 1869 
inclusive, with Notes on European and 
Chinese Medicine, Practice , and Hygiene , 
Printed at the American Mission Press, 
Peking, ] 87 0 I It has a short introduction 
or Notice in English, and the whole ap¬ 
pearance of the Report is very creditable 
to the Author and to the Press, which has 
put forth this, its first work. May it 
never issue anything less pleasing to the 
eye. The Notes we have no doubt are 
well done in Chinese and we are sure they 
are much needed all over China. We 
quote a single paragraph from the, Notice, 
which will be read with interest. 

“We hnve four assistants: the senior is 
“established at Tientsin in charge of the 
“ dispensary there. This entails no expense 
“ upon this hospital, the funds’ for his and its 
“support being subscribed in the neighbor- 
“ing city. The other three are here, all 
“Christian's: on? a Mantchu, and the two 
“ others Chinese. One of the latter is a 
“ student from Shantung in connection with 
“the Methodist Mission :u Tientsin. He 
“will return to his native province in about 
“ a year, and will no doubt effect much good. 
“He is a most promising man—has read Dr. 
“Hobsons’ Medical works, has drawn out 
“ diagrams of all important parts of the body 
“and has received demonstrations thereupon. 
“ A few ibore Such young and energetic 
“Medical students, and the end of their 
“ absurd medical theories of the pulse, the 
“twelve Chitig, and the blood is not far 
“ distant.” 


THE THIRD VOLUME. 

—The time has arrived for former 
subscribers to renew their suberiptions, 
and for the uames of new subscribers to 
be transmitted to tbe Editor. This should 
be done as far as possible by the first of 
May, though the names of subscribers 
will be received at any time. We hope 
the friends of the Recorder, every where, 
will take a deep interest in extending its 
circulation, and make efforts to accomplish 
that end, by securing new subscribers 
among personal friends, and among other 
intelligent and literary parties. 

—The Agents are requested, after this, 
only to receive subscriptions relating to 
the -id volume, to commence with the 
first number of it. When such subscrip- 
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tions can not be met, the Agents and sub¬ 
scribers will be notified of the fact in the 
Recorder, and subscriptions will then 
commence with the number next issued 
after their receipt, unless a more future 
specified time shall be desired by subscribers. 

We expect that the articles in the suc¬ 
ceeding volume will relate to a large 
variety of interesting and important 
topics,—such as are included under the 
subjects given on the Title page. We' 
cordially invite such articles for the 
Recorder both from old contributors and 
from other gentlemen in China, Japan and 
Siam and other places where this periodic- 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
THIRD VOLUME. 

In view of the circulation of the Re¬ 
corder being already so general in all the 
ports of China, with an increasing circula¬ 
tion in England and the United States, 
and also in view of the bright prospect 
for a much larger list of patrons for the 
3d volume, not only in China and adjacent 
countries, but also in western lands, it 
presents great advantages to advertisers 
over local papers. We offer the blank 
spaces of the cover commencing with the 
June No. for advertisements suitable to 
the character of the Recorder at the rate 
of one dollar per square of 10 lines (or 
under) for the first insertion, and for 
fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. 
If needed, extra leaves will be added for 
advertisements. Payment in advance. 


BURNING OF AMERICAN BOARD’S 
CHURCH AT FOOCHOW. 

A fire broken out early in the evening of 
the 21st ult, a short distance from the house 
occupied by the families of the American 
Board’s Mission at Ponasang in the southern 
suburb of Foochow. In a few minutes it 
reached the brick Church belonging to that 
Mission. The bell tower while burning was a 
conspicuous object for a great distance. The 
wind which was light drove the hames away 
from the Mission residences, or they probably 
would have been burned. Several gentlemen 
of the foreign Community made their way 
over to the place to render aid if needed. 
Some of the hongs sent men with buckets, 
sixes &c., to use in case the flames came near 
the mission buildings. 

The Church was erected in 1857 and cost, 
including the wall about the lot, about $2300. 
Of this sum $500 was denoted for the purpose, 
by the Hon. Peter Parker, then for the U. S, 


A., Charge d’affairs, resident in Canton, 
now of Washington D.C. Owing to the in¬ 
creased cost of materials, the rebuilding of it 
will cost probably over $8000. A subscription 
paper for the purpose of raising the necessary 
sura to rebuild, has been circulated here and 
at the Pagoda Anchorage. But the sum real¬ 
ised, is much less than is necessary. Should 
friends at other places desire to contribute 
towards this fund, their donations will be 
thankfully received. Any sum, large or small, 
from residents in China confided to tne Editor 
of the Recorder, for this laudable purpose 
(as has already been privately done) will be 
faithfully handed over to the Treasurer of the 
American Board's Mission here. Or the money 
may be sent directly to that gentleman, llcv. 
C. 0. Baldwin. 

Should tbe friends of missions living in the 
United States desire to contribute to this 
fnnd, their donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer of the American Board, L. S. Ward, 
Esq., 33 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 

It is desired to procure a Little more adjoin¬ 
ing ground, and build the Church in such a 
manner as will tend to protect it to a greater 
extent from lire. 

Contributions should be sent in as early as 
possible in order to enable the mission to 
plan wisely. _ 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Kalgax. —Rev. Thos. W. Thomp¬ 
son in a letter recently received, states 
that in Dec. last, two females, one of 
whom is the eldest pupil in Mrs. Mark 
William’s Boarding School, at that 
place, had been baptised. 

Perixg. —Dr. A. O. Treat, writing 
under date of January 19th refering to 
the four Ladies of tire American Board's 
Mission there, who had been suffering 
with the varialoid, three of them rather 
severely, remarks: “the invalids are 
doing very well, and we shall all soon 
be able to resume out* usual duties again. 

There is some talk of opening a 
station at Ta Thing Fu in northern 
Shansi. Mr. Gulick also talks of open¬ 
ing a station at Kuei Ilua C’heug, 7 
days from Kalgnn.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blodget and daughter 
have reached Shanghai. 

Hangchow. —Rev.David N. and Mrs. 
Lyon arrived at Hangchow on the Iflth 
of January to be connected with tho 
Ami’. Presbyterian Mission at that place. 

Errata: page 265, 1st col. 2 7th line 
for the character miau read [Hjf h-si 
and 28th line for contract read contact. 
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THE TARS A. 


BY GEO. l*HII,LIPg. 


In the North China Herald of 1st 
February 1870, there is to be found 
the very interesting lecture, deliver¬ 
ed by the Revd. M. J. Kuowlton 
before the Ningpo Book Club, con¬ 
cerning ancient Christian Missions 
in China. 

Among other things mentioned 
in the said lecture, Mr. Knowlton 
informs ns, that the Mahommedans 
(in China) called the Christians Tsai 
and Teiza, the latter being the des¬ 
ignation of Christians in Persia. 

Thinking it may not be without 
interest to give extracts from one or 
two works bearing upon the designa¬ 
tion thus given to the Christian, I 
now place them before the readers 
of the Chinese Recorder. 

In the travels of Ibra Batut.a, 
page 217, translated from the Arabic 
by Professor Lee for the Oriental 
Translation Committee, it is men¬ 
tioned, that “the second division of 
the city of El Khansa (probably the 
Kinsai, Hauchowfoo of Marco Polo) 
was inhabited by Jews, Christians, 
and Turks who worship the sun.” 

Concerning these Christians there 
is a foot note, which I give in 
extenso. 

“ These were, probably, some of 
the Nestorian Syrian Christians, 
who seem to have been first sent 
into China for the purpose of prop¬ 
agating the Christian faith, from 
the churches in Malabar, commonly 
styled the Christians of St. Thomas, 
ss e the Bibliotheca Orientalis of 


Asseman, tom iii p. 11. p.p. 512-552, 
where every particular relating to 
the history of these Christians is dis¬ 
cussed in a very able and interesting 
manner. We are told, in p. 519, 
that the Chinese call the Christians 
Terzai or Tcrsai, which according to 
a conjecture of Trigantius, must be 
either Arabic or Persia, not Armeni¬ 
an. The truth is, it is the Persic 
.... tarsa, a general name given to 
Christians by the Persian, as may be 
seen ill the Dabistan, the Gnlistan 
of Sadi, <fcc.; and if it be true that 
the Chinese so term them, one would 
be led to suppose, that Christianity 
must first have gone from Persia to 
China. Asseman concludes upon 
the words of Trigantius: “ Christi- 
anos in Sinarum regno Nestorianos 
1‘uisse, non Armenios, neque ex Ar¬ 
menia, sed partim ex Assiria ct. 
Mesopotamia, partim ex Sogdiana, 
Bactriana et India illue convolasse, 
eo maxime tempore, quo Tartar I in. 
illud regnum invaserimt, ipse Marcus 
Paulas venetus, qui a Trigantio 
citatur, pluribus in locis affirm at, 
ubi quoties Chiistianorum in sinis 
meminit, eos Nestorianos vocat.” 
Asseman argues, however, that 
Christianity was not originally Nes- 
torianisin in China. But his inter¬ 
esting article should be read through¬ 
out.” 

In the Dabistan (vol. 2 p. 305 
translated from the Persian by David 
Shed and Anthony Troyer for the 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland) there will be 
found a chapter devoted to the reli¬ 
gion of the Tarsa, containing three 
sections viz. 
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1. An account of the Lord Aisia 
(Jesus). 

2. The creed of the Nasara. 

3. The works of the Tarsa. 

Tarsa is therein said to be derived 

from tarsiden, “ fearing, timid, a 
Christian, an infidel, a pagan, a 
worshipper of fire.” 

History informs us that these Mis¬ 
sionaries came to China from Nisibis, 
Selucia and Ctesiplion (the latter 
cities of Persia) and that they called 
themselves Chaldaic Christians, the 
appellation Nestorian being tm- 
known to them ; such being the case, 
why have they always been styled 
Syrian Christians? 

Ta Tsin a country usually trans¬ 
lated by Syria or Palestine will I 
think be found after due investiga¬ 
tion to apply mainly to Mesopota¬ 
mia, and the theory advanced by the 
writer of an article iu the Chinese 
Repository vol. XVIII p. 483 that 
the description of its Palaces is ap¬ 
plicable to Rome will be found un¬ 
tenable. 

Ho! startling as may appear the 
theory at first sight, I would advance, 
that the Palaces described in the 
account of Tat’sin, as known to 
China in the Han Dynasty, apply to 
some large city of the Plain, per¬ 
haps to Nineveh or even to Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldee’s excellency. 

Amoy. 


CHINESE ARTS OP HEALING. 


BY J. DUDGEON, N. D. 

Chaptee II. 

C Continued.) 

Beside these prerequisites, there are cer¬ 
tain rules to be observed in the management 
of the method, which require now to be 
specified. We shall describe first the charm 
or Fu itself. 

All charms are not alike ; some are cura¬ 
tive, others are preventive. Wc shall speak 
of both in the following remarks. As their 
object is diflereut, so is often their constitu¬ 


tion, and formation; the manner of writing 
them and the things prescribed to make their 
use successful. It is necessary to state at 
the very outset that a Fu is efficacious be¬ 
cause of its being the external embodiment 
of the intelligence of both the writer and 
the spirit which is invoked—it is a part of 
man’s wisdom and part of a spirit’s wisdom 
conveyed to paper. Without this the mere 
paper upon which it is written would be 
virtueless and hence valueless! The most 
common form of the charm is that composed 
of Chinese characters, either single or com¬ 
bined. They are quite unintelligible, un¬ 
pronounceable in combination, but may be 
dissected and read. Even then, they are 
often meaningless, and convey no idea of the 
disease, and are not always even selected 
according to their own recognised medical 
and cosuoical notions. In almost all cures 
the selection seems arbitrary and chosen at 
random. The five elements the yang and 
the yin, the seasons, &c., though sometimes 
introduced are often discarded where from 
their pathology they might a priori have been 
expected. In 193 of this class of charms 
Shang is invariably at the top and 

Shih, to eat, at the left hand side, (with some 
twenty exceptions where it is placed on 
the right, with “ear,” “hand,” “ woman,” 
“body” or a combination on the left. Two or 
three of the number do not employ Sluh, 
but “harmony,” “sun,” “moon" &c.) There 
are about 30 charms with Kwei % on the 

left and one, three or five of the elements 
enclosed in the demon's tail on the right, or 
simply four small incarcerated evil spirits in 
a square under the shang. The preponder¬ 
ance on the right in this kiud of Fu seems 
to be given to the Tien-kan % T and 

Ti-ch'i jjjJ or horary characters, and 

among the elements, fire and metal, the five 
tones, and large numbers of radicals obtain 
an honorable place. There are about 120 
different charms with “rain” for the 

upper part and Kwei on the left. Alto¬ 
gether there are of this class of charms nearly 

600 different ones, which gives on an average 
two Fits to each disease specified. Some 
diseases have two separate charms, others 
three, four and so on, up to ten. Those of 
two, admit of external application and inter¬ 
nal administration ; those of three, require 
usually to be used thrice daily, or to be ap¬ 
plied to each of three divisions of the body 
(upper, middle and lower,) or to be painted 
or pasted over the aficcted part; over the 
door, or to be carried on the persou. Those 
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with larger numbers are prescribed accord¬ 
ing to the Calendar or horary characters. 
We subjoin specimens of this sort. (1) 

The following is an example of another 
class of charms. (2) Of this form there are 
115 drawn in vermilion, some of which are 
intended to dispel spirits and others to invite 
the Heavenly Doctors, who preside over the 
various departments of medicine. These 





For liitca of serpents—to be 
dmsvu ;tud pasted on the iwu-t. 



To Ixj drunk In cojiroc for 
sores of t-lic whole Ixxly with 
pain and swelling. 



Injuries from wood ; the 
ashes to be pasted over the 
wound, 



Tills chnnn for the 
cure of bites of Scor¬ 
pions. Tlic “ IS stems” 
nrc counted on the 
“ wn ” nnd from tlic 
last, horary character 
a Clide is drawn which 
cj rcuiusalKM the ixri- 
sous. 



Tn lmming the 
method. 


cliarms it will appear are therefore both 
curative and prophylactic. They correspond 
with the departments (13) in the Peking 
Medical College in the last dynnsty. A few 
are utterly unintelligible and speak of dis¬ 
eases that have no existence out of the 
Tauist books on the subject. They are in¬ 
comprehensible to .any one except the mem¬ 
bers of the mystic sect by which they are 
published. The chairs in the Heavenly 
Medical Faculty are complete, numerous and 
unique. The Physicians or Fellows are men 
of renown and their names and noble deeds 
have reached the earth. One looks after 
curing “obliquity of the heart," another, 
mental affections, a third all sorts of pains, a 
fourth prescriptions for adult diseases &e. 

Take the following as a specimen of these 
charms. There is one to be used by medical 
students in learning this method (2) another 
to have power to call the 9 ling % M 

and three eking rrT (all spirits.) One 

to give the power to separate the five ele¬ 
ments and 9 stars that would destroy the life 
of man; two to separate and banish all evil 
spirits in severe disease, one to remove and 
cure a quarrelsome and brawling tempera¬ 
ment; two to prevent certain evil spirits 
from entering the body and following after 
persons, another to drive away evil spirits 
and the noises made by venemous reptiles 
&c.; another to be carried on the person on 
board ship or in carts to prevent death from 
drowning and crushing, another to be used 
in praying for rain; if too pluvial, to rain 
less; if little, to rain more ; if it threaten to 
inundate, to prevent and assiiage it and to ex¬ 
tinguish fires; another to compel Ursa major 
to protect people, another to be carried to 
relieve from punishment, and another, in 
which all Medical men must feel interested, 
for the Doctor to carry to secure happiness, 
a large practice, and to cause the devils to 
fern’ and tremble. Here it is and very like 
all the others. (3) 

Another kind of charm is formed by a 
scroll with sometimes one stroke of the pen. 
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One of these is called Tea-yin ^ £0(4) 
with the same number of devils as there 

/O 

are stars in Ursa Major. Another of this 
class is called the “ fire thunder charm,” 

Dei is in the centre with an uneven ring round 
it pierced with four holes and called after 
the four tones. These are converted respec¬ 
tively into squares as the seasons revolve. 
Outside this tone circle are seven Kwei 
with “ram” embracing some combination on 
the ri^ht. Underneath is a scroll giving the 
forked appearance of lightning. This charm 
is used in the cure of divine judgments, calam¬ 
ities and the myriad diseases. Then there 
are charms for the upper, middle and lower 
divisions of the body, to each of which a 
prayer is attached. If the whole body be 
sick, the three fns are written in one long 
one, with a.suitable prayer. The last two 
kinds of charms, are charms properly so call- 


At the time of writing the charm, which 
may be at the time and on the spot required, 
or beforehand, all doubts about its success 
are to be banished. If it be done properly, 
according to the rules we shall lay down, it 
must succeed! When you write, bold your 
breath aud let the heart be emptied of every 
earthly care and fixed upon the act, (of writ¬ 
ing the charm.) The heart must be full of 
respect and veneration! The pencil or brush 
must in every case be well smoked in the 
fumes of burning incense. The ink must 
be vermilion and of the best quality (from 
the idea probably that the evil spirits fear 
red.) The paper must be yellow. (This 





is the Imperial and heavenly colour in China, 
the emblem of the Sun to which the Emper¬ 
or is compar e{ j and hence the most honour¬ 
able among the five colours. Yellow occu¬ 
pies the middle.) It is often otherwise di¬ 
rected to be written on the leaves of the 
bamboo or mulberry. Incense must be 
burnt during the various processes and pros¬ 
trations made to the gods. The Doctor and 
patient must be scrupulously clean in hands, 
body and heart; the face must be turned 
towards the east, the teeth must be gnashed 
or bitten three times, the five mandarins 
(senses) must be closed to everything ex¬ 
ternal, the pencil must be taken in the right 
hand and the Fu described. A bath is pre¬ 
scribed for both Doctor and patient (a salu¬ 
tary precaution, would that it were more 
universally practised!); no flesh is to be 
eaten and no evil words or thoughts indulged 
in. The soul must then be fixed calmly both 
in writing the charm, in receiving it and 
especially so when the prayer is being re¬ 
peated. (5) 

In regard to some of the cl>arma special 
directions are given and these also must bo 



(S) How much some of those observances resemble 
those enjoined in the West. The clmrm was composed, 
written or drawn out or administered under certain 
aspects of the heaven*, when the Divine Intelligences 
were most propitious. Severe restrictions, painful 
olworvnnccs. fasts and penance were oft times necessary 
on the part of the adepts, wlio tinted to undertake the 
application of their virtue. The virtue of the talis¬ 
man of El-lmhim departed from it, if at least twelve 
cures were not effected in each mouth. The euro 
might be frustrated by neglect of the preparations, the 
love of case and the indulgence of sensual appetite on 
the part of the administrator. If so conducted belli 
patient and doctor were exposed to speedy misfortune 
and death within the year. The touching of an nip 
clean animal rendered the cure sometimes inefficient. 
(Vide Sir \V. Scott’s, Talisman.) 
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writing 


minutely observed. On the day of 
some of them, one of the Tauist classics, the 

U-shu -fy must be chanted once 

and a prayer called the ij^ ^ 


repeated one hundred times. In others, great 
care must be taken to distinguish the yang 
and the yin. In giving to the poor (which is 
highly praiseworthy) be careful that there is 
faith in the would-be recipient and that there 
is no guilt attaching to him. If he disbe¬ 
lieves, withhold the charm; if he have faith, 
first prescribe a bath (very good.) In others 
again where the Fit is written before band 
or not given directly to the patient to be in¬ 
stantly taken,, care must be exercised in re¬ 
gard to handing the charm to the patient and 
from one to the other. If the patient be a 
man, the charm must be given into his left 
hand, if a woman, into the right hand. 
Hands must Dot be changed. It must be 
taken home and placed on a table apart and 
by itself. When about to use it, the person 
who first brought it, must take it in the pro¬ 
per band and burn it. The ashes are to be 
placed in a clean bowl and given to the 
patient who looks east. The administrator 
repeats a short given formula—a spirit's 
name for example—one hundred times and 
the patient afterwards drinks the charm 
thrice daily. 

The Chow or prayer is one of the 
most essential tilings in the cure. In fact this 
practice might be literally translated :■—The 
Spiritual Department of Healing or the Art 
of Healing by Prayer. It recognises a 
spirituality in medicine—it acknowledges 
prayer as necessary to success. The remedy 
will be inefficacious unless the heart be full 
of a feeling of honour and respect to the 
gods. When the heart repeats the given 
formulae the mind and lips of the doctor and 
patient must be in harmony with that of the 
spirits. There are not different chows for 
each different charm, hut on an average 
about one chow to forty fu$. There are 
thirty-seven prayers given in the work I have 
consulted. Healing by charms therefore is 
always a Jove pr'mcipium , as the ancient ex¬ 
pressed it. This is the alpha and omega of 
curing by this method or ns Horace has it, 
Hinc omne principium hue refert exitium. (6) 
At the present day how few begin tbeir pre¬ 
scriptions with in nomine Dei? There is 
more faith placed in our recipes thau iu the 
author, disposer and giver of all. 

L vy (7) i e’afes of a Roman consul, who was 
offendea at his soldiers for their ignorance, 
because in their misery they called more 


(.'arm IH Od. VI. 
<T> Livy 7.23. 


upon him than the gods. It is said of the 
good Hezekiali, who after having received 
a message of death, by prayer had his life 
lengthened, and the promise guarantied by 
the retrograde movement of the sun ten 
degrees, that lie caused Solomon’s old book 
of domestic medicine, which lay open at the 
porch of the temple, to be taken away, be¬ 
cause it caused the people to neglect their 
duty in calling upon God and: placing their 
confidence in Him. Physicians have been 
told by one of themselves, tliat if they desire 
and hope for cures, they must with true 
faith call upon God and teach their patients 
to do the same. Some sorts of devils are not 
cast out but by fasting and prayer. 

The first example of a chow which we 
shall adduce is that of a general prayer to 
the whole method. 

1. “On Heaven and Earth being .created, 
the five thunders (Tauist divinities) were 

divided; the three epochs (yt) were 
spread out; the eight diagrams (8) took 
form, then man took diseases, for they 
sprung from the five elements, and the phy¬ 
sicians prescribed medicine according to the 
symptoms. Fu-bsi and Shfln-nung 

Jill described accurately the materia 


II. 

medico, and hence the prescriptions which 
now exist. Then there were the good Tauists, 
who examined the nature and form of the 
five viscera and harmonised the seven ching 

( %■) 

If mankind, have only true and sincere faith, 
nothing is impossible. There are five moun¬ 
tains (9) under Heaven, and Ursa Major has 
seven stars. By pointing to the wide world, 
iu any direction I point my finger, the dis¬ 
ease is cured and all is peace and concord. 
The Doctor cures disease a3 Huien-yueu 

mm the Emperor cured us of robbers ; 
ns they tied before him, so let disease flee 
quickly before me in the name of the Great 
Hautsi.” 

The following is to be repeated upon 
writing a charm. 

(8) The 8 diagrams. tk & m- 

si ife 1 $ i&- 

(OJ The 5 mountains. 

jK -§r ^ l-U si,ftntuu e 
© ^ UU Shiu,si - 

ufr 1M U] Hanan - 

li 9s Uf Hon " n - 

Cfl |jj Hvnan. 
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2. “I am going to write a charm and beg of 
the spirits to impart and imprint its efficacy 
upon me. Heaven is high, the Earth is 
broad and all grades are fixed. Let the 
spirit of heaven and earth command me, 
the left yin, on the right yang. Let the 
spirit of Ursa Major come down and destroy 
all evil spirits; that when I bring my pencil 
to the paper all evil spirits may oe destroy¬ 
ed, quickly! quickly! ” 

Here is a prayer used in inviting the Heav¬ 
enly Doctors. 

3. “When Heaven and Earth were 
made, all was vapour, and the sun and moon 
gave light, and the five sorts of stars shone 
m the earth and the three-spirit mansions 
looked down on earth and the spirits of heav¬ 
en took care of man. I invite the heavenly 
doctors to come quickly at the burning of 
incense, and destroy the lower spirits (dis¬ 
eases).” 

There is also a general memorial or invita¬ 
tion to the chief of the heavenly physicians 
to come and assist at the curing or diseases, 
that the true method may be delivered down 
to posterity and the spirits honoured. These 
doctors are also each addressed according 
to their practices. All of these prayers are 
in doggerel rhyme and are easily committed 
to memory. 

4. Here is another to be used in writing 
a charm. “Heavenly light grant me lon¬ 
gevity. Give me the spirit of prayer. Let 
me see that my heart is pure and let it be iu 
unison with heavenly brightness. Let the 
celestial light of the soul come upon me, 
with the speed of wind and fire. 

5. Another, “ As the six devils with their 
Satanic tricks are able to drive away the five 
mountains, so write, paste (over the door) 
or carry (on the person) this charm; and 
when the spirits of the wild beasts, genii 
and devils, hear or see it, let their courage 
fail them and let them all disappear and 
never shew themselves again.” 

6. Or this, “Heaven is round, Earth is 
flat; the heavenly rules are of nine sorts; 
taking the pencil in hand, let the myriad 
forms of disease vanish. I trust to the 

power of 

to come quickly and cure these diseases.” 

7. Another. “ As the Heavenly Fire lights 
the Sun; the earthly fire, the fire-places; the 
thunder-fire, the law; let these destroy all 
diseases and injurious influences. I appeal 
in writing this churm and uttering this prayer 
to the power of the heavenly spirit. 

To show how silly and nonsensical some 
of the prayers are I add one more which is 
used in bites from dogs. “One, two, three, 
four, five; metal, wood, water, fire, earth; 


to day I have been bitten by a dog; come 
mouth of the tiger and suck away the 
poison.” (10) 

The mode of administration remains now 
to be noticed. This may be by drawing the 
charms or applying (pasting) it to the affect¬ 
ed part with or without yellow paper, often 
with empty characters, that is, the hand or 
pencil traces in the air the necessary move¬ 
ments on or over it, or it may be eaten, or 
drunk or carried on the person, or attached 
or pasted to the bed or door or all three 
forms, or only two or one of them may be 
employed. 

We shall notice first their charms, or series 
or group of charms for the cure of disease 
or prevention which are simply directed to be 
written or drawn according to the above 
mentioned regulations and pasted on or over 
the part and which are accompanied by given 
rayers, viz charms for the cure of car¬ 
uncles, bites of scorpions, ulcers, all un¬ 
known and unnamed ailments, injuries of 
any kind from wood; (this charm contains 
the element metal, because metal conquers 
wood, according to their physics, the formula 
of which has already been given;) injuries 
or accidents from brick walls falling upon 
persons; (this charm has the element wood 
for the same reason that wood conquers 
earth;) consumption; (to be pasted on both 
hands and feet;) to cause the evil spirits to 
depart, (the nine given charms to be drawn 
on the palms of the hands at night;) for the 
cure of children crying at night, (male chil¬ 
dren have the fu pasted on the sole of the left 
foot, female, on the right foot,) diarrhoea, 
(to be written with vermilion ink and pasted 
over the door and the prayer numbered 5 to 
be repeated;) for the cure of colds; (pasted 
on the temples;) bronchitis and fiery ulcers 
(the charm may be pasted or eaten;) injuries 
from wood and bamboo; from fire, (dust the 
ashes of the charm over it; water is in the 
charm because water subdues fire,); from 
knives and all iron instruments, (the ashes 
of the burnt fu in ink to be rubbed over the 
wound, fire is in the charm, for fire conquers 
metal.) The above is one of the most common, 
as it is one of the simplest methods, resorted 
to in the performance of cures by this plan. 
It is frequently the only remedy adopted; at 

(10) Compare tills witli the history of the Lee-pen¬ 
ny so called (from the naroo of the estate of Sir S- 
Lockhart who brought it from the Holy Land) now 
or lately only used for the cure of bites from mad dogs. 
The coin had a pebble Inserted la it and tbo water iu 
which it was dipped operated as astyptic, febrifuge 
etc. The most mmorkablo thing about it, ho says la 
that it escaped tho condemnation of the Scottish kirk 
when other miraculous cures, occasioned by sorcery, 
wero impeached and the appeal to such oonsui-cd, “ ex¬ 
cepting only that to the amulet called Lcc-penny to 
which It had pleased Sod to annex certain healing 
virtues, which tho church did not 'presume to con¬ 
demn." Vide Scott's Introduction to the ‘ Tulismau.' 
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other times it is prescribed along with the 
internal exhibition of the same or a different 
charm of the same or a different group. In 
this case it is written in the same careful 
manner and on the same kind of paper but 
is burnt; and a decoction of the ashes, in 
water or other menstrua is ordered to be 
drunk. These of this sort will be mentioned 
with those required to be drunk or otherwise 
prescribed to be painted or carried. Charms 
that conform not to these more common 
methods will be mentioned under miscellane¬ 
ous modes of administration. 

Another class of charms is directed to be 
painted or drawn with good ink over the 
affected part and a prayer to be repented. 
Such are charms for the cure of injuries from 
metal articles, bad ulcers, abscesses (three 
charms, thrice over the part;) fractures of 
all kinds and wounds or fractures from birds, 
quadrupeds, serpents, insects boiling water, 
and fiie and wood; ulcers (nine given charms 
to be written over them.) There are also not 
a few charms ordered to be drawn without ink 
in the air and hence called empty characters, 
to prevent fatigue while walking. The 
seven given Jus are thus drawn with the 
finger on the sole of the shoe. 

Charms ore given to be carried on one's 
person, prophylactic against epidemics and 
ague; to drive away spirits and all evil in¬ 
fluences ; (there are large numbers for this 
object) to drive awny devils in dysentery 
and catarrh—to be carried in crossing 
monntains—to prevent and cure children 
from bites of dogs-—and fear at night. 

A considerable number of charms are 
given differing somewhat and in many cures 
entirely from the above in the manner of 
their manipulation. The following are a few 
specimens. Charms for the cure of swel¬ 
ling of the face, (the charm is placed in water 
drawn directly from the well and instantly 
applied, without the intervention of water 
vessels or hangs); of a person drowned, (blow 
the ashes of the fu into the nose;) of deaf¬ 
ness (one charm to be pushed into the ear 
and die other two are ordered to be taken 

in spirit.) To remove the mmm 

the thumb is pressed upon the forefinger and 
the charm drawn on yellow paper and burnt 
while pressing with the thumb. The 
breath is drawn in three times, looking east 
and then blown upon the affected part. To 
remove the £ BI U the little finger is 
pressed and the remainder of the process is 
the same. In the close the eyes, look 

east and draw in three breaths, the remaind¬ 
er alike. In the press the root of 

the forefinger look ,v " 1 J “ 


breaths, and press them down on the left to 
the liver (the Chinese believe this organ is 
situated in the left—their books say so and 
so also did the ancients) and then blow it 
out on the part. To remove the 

press the point of the little finger and with 
the right hand to the mouth, between the 
thumb and forefinger, inspire tbrice and 
draw it into the kidneys (the Chinese believe 
that air passes to all the organs) and then 
blow it on the patieut. To remove the 
% U spread out the paper and draw in 

one breath from the east and blow it on the 
paper, burn incense toward the east and 
brown the pencil over the incense. 

Although all these charms are only slight¬ 
ly varied and the same charm may be used 
tor a variety of different diseases and all are 
equally stupid, yet benefit has certainly 
been derived from some of them; but I do 
not stop here to inquire whether that arose 
from tne mildness or the disease which would 
have cured itself, if let alone or been cured 
by other means and thus the recovery ex¬ 
emplifying the well known and oft used so¬ 
phism post hoc eyo propter hoc , or whether 
it was owing to the great faith in the method 
demanded in both doctor and patient. Bread 
pills are often successfully used at home. 
That this method should have obtained cred¬ 
ence and a high position in China and ex¬ 
ercised extraordinary power over Emperors 
and the common people, is somewhat remark¬ 
able. I attribute it chiefly to the syrups and 
decoctions of the various drugs, which are re¬ 
commended to be used with the ashes of the 
burnt charm, and drunk, by the patient. The 
practice to n large extent is in harmony 
with the prescriptions of their ^physicians, 
their medical books and their great Herbal. 
This mode of practising is not unknown in 
Europe, where new systems are often puffed 
into notoriety by quacks employing drugs 
unacknowledged from the old pharmaco¬ 
poeias of known efficacy. In the next paper 
we shall conclude healing by charms by 
considering those charms that are exhibited 
in various medicinal and other menstrua. 

Peking. 


TRIP TO KIEN-NING. 


East and draw in three 


( Concluded.) 

My dear Editor, As you have warned your 
correspondents to be very particular about 
crossing our i’s and dotting our t’s and making 
our cbirogi-aphy so perfect that even the 
printers, themselves, would not mistake—I 
being so young and inexperienced, take up 
my pen with a trembling hand, to continue 
this naralivc so loug drawn out. 
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Yen-ping is a district City of some 30,000 
or 40,000 inhabitants and is situated at the 
forks of the Min with a stream coming in from 
the sooth. The Iffin turning here at a right 
angle from its course below, and again turning 
west, forms a square point facing the east, 
with a view down the river, which can hardly 
he snrpassed for beauty of scenery. The wall 
is about a mile in length on the river and is 
about 20 feet high and nearly even with the 
business street, so that as you come up the 
river, the buildings appear to be on the wall. 
There are 2 or 8 gates leading to the river. 
The wall at the north gate runs up the crest 
of a hill 300 or 400 feet high, in tbe highest 
part, and down at the south end across a i 
ravine and up to the south gate near the river. 
The whole length of wall is not far from three ) 
miles. Back of the main street are one or 
two streets parallel to it, which wctc occupied I 
by dwellings mostly; and along these we no¬ 
ticed a very primitive sort of water works, in 
which the ever present bamboo took a leading 
part. A gutter at the side of the street was 
filled with sets of bamboos, one fastened into 
another very nicely, and at each house a small 
branch passed through the wail to supply it 
with water. 

It was a piece of good fortune, being here 
just at this time, for as we passed along all 
the ladies and children in their best garments 
were at the doors, and we in our pride, began 
to imagine it was to honor ns. But as we 
were thinking of turning, we met an idol pro¬ 
cession and found it was for it they were pre¬ 
pared. Foolish people! not to know that 
three handsome, live white meu were woi^th an 
acre of carved images. It is no doubt a proof 
of the fall, that they are so depraved. But 
we got pay for the walk, as we had a sight of 
all tbe beauty of the place. I noticed that a 
much larger proportion of the women there 
than here wore the “golden lilies;” also a 
different mode of dressing the hair; at the 
side it resembled a sampan and in front it 
formed a horn 4 or 5 inches high. The rear 
part of the town on the side hill was mostly 
open ground with patches of garden veget¬ 
ables. One would think that the city was 
built in the time of Abraham, when it was 
necessary to have space within to secure all 
their cattle. On the high hills of tbe opposite 
points are two fine pagodas, to protect them 
from the spirits of the powers of the air, but 
the prince of those powers seems to have them 
under his influence entirely. 

The temple of the goddess of mercy where 
we stayed, is outside of the north gate, and 
on the side of the hill, on the crest of which 
the wall passes up. The bill on this side is 
almost perpendicular; a road has just room to 
pass between it and the river, and about fif¬ 
teen feet above tbe water. From the road 
yon pass up a splendid flight of 100 stone 
steps, built on the side of the bill. Half way 
up is a neat rest-house and at the top is a 
beautiful pavilion, which has more curving 
and gingcr-brcad work about the cornice and 


roof, than anything I have 3een in the country. 
Here you enter upon the first floor, which is 
occupied by the priests and for store rooms. 
From this you pass upon an open verandah 
about 25 by 40 feet, on the infier side of which 
are several apartments and a cook room. This 
verandah is a very airy and sightly place both 
up the river and down, till it turns, and a 
splendid view of bold mountains on the oppo¬ 
site side is brought to view. It is so much 
over the road that one can toss a pebble into 
the water and is foil 100 feet above it. The 
floor above is the temple proper. In tbe 
centre near the inner wall is the shrine of the 
goddess with a high altar in front painted in 
vermilion and black, with gilding. On it are 
vases and a large incense pot; near it is a ta¬ 
ble with a burning lamp, for votaries to ar¬ 
range their offerings and to light tlieir incense 
sticks. There are also 8 or 10 side shrines of 
other idols around the room. Tbe day we 
were there seemed to be a high day, and 
while tbe boys were amusing themselves scal¬ 
ing the hill and wall, I went up to see the per¬ 
formance. Tbe votaries were women and 
children; they came up, generally with a ser¬ 
vant to carry their baskets. The lady steps 
to the table, and arranges the plates of fruit, 
and places them on the altar, takes the bunch¬ 
es of incense sticks and lights them and with 
the boquets of flowers in one hand passes be¬ 
tween the altar and shrine, places the flowers 
in the vases, and turns with incense sticks 
clasped in both hands and bows thrice to the 
idol, turns and sets the flowers on fire and 
places part of the sticks in the pot and passes 
on to other shrines, bows in the same way and 
places a few sticks before them. When she has 
expended all her ammunition she returns and 
takes the plates of fruit, and as the goddess can 
not eat them, takes them home and eats them 
for her. For the two hours that I was there, 
there was a constant stream of women and 
children going through this performance, and 
all most splendidly dressed. Among them all. 
I did not see one plain looking. Many of them 
were very beautiful. Back of the shrine was 
a piece of imitation rock work, highly painted 
with paths running on the edges of precipices, 
small houses and temples here and there, 
and some 230 little images of Chinamen in 
almost every conceivable position, some just 
hanging by the edge of a rock, others worship¬ 
ing at shrines, others siting peacefully at tbe 
door of their houses, others tying down appar¬ 
ently in great pain and distress. I could not 
make out wbat all this was intended to repre¬ 
sent, unless it might be, the state after death, 
or Buddhist purgatory, 

This place, situated as it is at the con¬ 
fluence of two rivers, is a place of large trade. 
The south stream, a few miles above its mouth, 
receives a branch from the south. The south¬ 
erly branch drains a large district back of 
Amoy, the other runs down from among the 
Bohea hills. All carry large quantities of Tea 
and other products, among which in only sec¬ 
ondary importance, is lumber. This country. 
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os many would try to believe, was settled long 
before the flood and cveu before man existed 
on the earth. The country is well wooded. 
They have been using wood almost exclusive¬ 
ly for building and for fires, and constantly 
shipping it to other ports. How is it done? 
Those passing along these streams, may tell 
the story. The people are constantly replant¬ 
ing the mountains with different species of 
pines. Many die out in from one to four years 
enough to thin them out, and these arc taken 
to market. The remainder in 8 or 10 years arc 
from 5 to 7 inches at the butt, and arc then 
tbiuned again. Those left by the 15th year, are 
as large as are generally used for frames, say 10 
to 12 inches io diameter. Thus the country is 
well wooded, and these mountains which other¬ 
wise would be a chaparral of brambles, arc made 
very profitable. It is also a source of pleasure 
to one who has an eye for the beautiful, to 
notioe these blocks of trees of different shapes 
as they pass along the rivers. The American 
Meth. Ep. Mission has a station here, and 
also the Eng. Ep. Mission, both but lately 
established, when we were there. 

Our old boatman was exceedingly anxiou s 
to take us to Kaichow, but we intimated to 
him mildly that we would not go with him, 
even without charge. The helper here advised 
us to take a smaller boat, as it would take 
us through quicker. The next day ns we had 
lunched, a boy came in and said a boat would be 
starting in half an hour and we could have the 
cabin to ourselves. We were packed up and off 
in 15 minutes, but when wc got there we could 
not get on and the boys had to back us on 
board. They thought I wanted considerable 
backing. For a wonder the boat was off with¬ 
in a quarter an hour of the time set, and the 
Capt. promised us at least 80 li before night. 
The scenery along this part of the river is 
very beautiful and ever varying. Here low 
cultivated hills and the mountains back of 
them lift up their heads 2 and 3 thousand 
feet to a point sharp as a needle apparently. 
Sometimes on the crest of a high hill would 
be a row of trees trimmed to the upper limbs 
giving the appearance of giant umbrellas; 
here and there were villages in the ravines or 
half way up the mountains along the roads. 
In one place on a wide natural terrace on the 
mountain side, perhaps 1,500 feet above the 
river, was what we took to be a very beautiful 
village, with a splendid view up stream. On 
enquiry, wc found it was the residence of a 
very wealthy man, who bad made his fortune 
in Canton, and had bought and built his re¬ 
sidence there, and was living with bis 3 or 4 
wives, the most beautiful he could find in all 
the country, in the gratification of all the low 
and sensual pleasures money would buy. 

We sped on our way with great speed, every 
hour or less pnssiug through wild rapids. 
Many were much longer than those above 
Yenping. One wc passed was 3 or 4 miles 
long and between high walls of ragged rocks 
10 to 15 feet high and so crooked Lhat wc 
could hardly see a boat 200 yards off, and the 


channel so narrow that wc were obliged to 
stop in an eddy to let boats, who have the 
right of way, puss us. The operation of track¬ 
ing boats up the rapids, is a very tedious and 
laborious business; they have very beautiful 
cords for this purpose, braided of splints of 
bamboo about ^ or j in. wide, and of { to 1 in. 
diameter; according to the size of the hoat. 
From t> to 25 men go along the bank with a 
long branch of the cord, with a loop over one 
shoulder and under the arm on the other side; 
sometimes they will be entirely nude and 
creeping on all fours, and so drag their weary 
way along. There arc large number* who 
make it their business, to engage for the trip 
from one place and Walk back to another. 
Just before night wc lied up in an eddy of one 
of the wildest rapids, with the expectation of 
a fresh start in the morning. Our partner's 
boat came along side and several others hud¬ 
dled together for mutual protection. The 
Captain bad done well, bringing us about 8b 
li from Yenping. After supper Mr. B., as usual, 
turned out with his Bible to “talk book" 
with the men. After spending an Lour, they 
got to discussing tbe subject of foreigners com- 
ing to the ports; some thought it was bad for 
the Chinese as it bad raised the cost of living 
very much. Our Capt. and others thought it 
was very good; as although it had raised lUc cost 
of living, it had very much increased their 
business. They got better prices and wen? 
better able to pay the higher price of rice. He 
for his part wished that many more would 
come. We voted that the Captain wn» the 
most sensible China man we bad seen. One 
thing we were glad to sec—that none of these 
smoked opium, but all smoked the mild tobac¬ 
co of the country, which wc could not object t<> 
their doing ns wc were doing it oursclfics, but 
could not haw been if they did not raise it. 

In the morning wc were up bc-tinics and 
bod an early start. We went immediately 
into one of the most fierce tumults of water ; 
at a moment when we were going down a 
direct channel wc whirled round n projecting 
point and with locomotive speed tumbled 
down into a race way. In a moment wc were 
racing up stream for half a mile and finally 
down an inclined plain down the river through 
a very narrow gate way, and finally into 
tolerably smooth waters. The Bborc for some 
distance was not very high, but the mountains 
in the back ground were 2 to 3 thousand feet 
high and very grand. The Captain had a big 
morning’s work before him, to get us into 
Kaichow by one o’clock. He said if he did 
not wc might cut his cash. The others were 
doubtful, but I who had been through before, 
thought he was safe, for we bad more frcqncnt 
rapids to hurry us on. Wc passed a beautiful 
island of about 100 acres, with numerous large 
trees around 3 or 4 houses handsomely situat¬ 
ed, and the vegetation as green as a leek. I 
recollected admiring it years ago, ns I then, 
passed along up on the high road. Here were 
rapids. One taken by rafts generally, as wid¬ 
er, was on the other side. The narrow one 
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was deeper and taken by boats. A fine village i 
about one hundred feet from the water, helped 
the scene very much. 

The mountains increased gradually to 2,000 
and 2,500 high feet bnt there was a row of peaks 
still above them. I said they were below 
Kaichow, but my friends doubted. We could 
but notice these. One was apparently perfectly 
square to the point and beautifully green, an¬ 
other like it, only round as though turned out 
in a lathe. I suggested that they must be 
pyramids which the first emperor built after 
crossing Noah’s flood in his private jnnk. We 
finally passed a very stormy place. Mr. B. 
thought it must be the last I drew their at¬ 
tention to the scenery on shore and in a few 
minutes we were running off the roof of a 
house and coining round a point. Kaichow 
came in sight, and in a short period we were 
along side, & few minutes inside of our time. 
We thanked the Captain for his promptness, 
and for bis politeness and attention, and said 
if we were ever on the river again we would like 
to go with him. He, not to be outdone, said, 
that when he found he was to be honored by 
such distinguished company, he felt humbled 
that he had so poor accomodations, and felt 
gratified that we were willing to put up with 
them. 

My story is ended. I have only to add, 
that at every place we stopped at only for a 
few minutes, we were approached by more or 
less of the victims of the accursed opium pipe, 
who wanted medicine to help them break its 
devilish spell. Also, that in every place, and 
by every one, we were treated with the utmost 
politeness and good feeling, not excepting 
even officials and literati. Wc immediately 
started on our boat and arrived at Foochow, 
the next day, at exactly 15 minutes short of 
15 days from the time we set sail, voyaging 
on the Min. 

Foochow, Fcbmary 1810. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT¬ 
ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BY REV. F. S. TURNER. 


Chapter IX. 

On the External Evidences^ Conclusion . 

By the external evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity are intended the supernatur¬ 
al attestations it has pleased God to 
give to His Revelation, viz. miracles 
and prophecy. These evidences once 
given to the world, are handed down 
to succeeding ages by human testi¬ 
mony, in the same way as other 
facts of history- are. 


Faith in the supernatural is vehe¬ 
mently assailed in these days of scien¬ 
tific progress. Within the Christian 
church may be found teachers who 
deprecate appeal to the miraculous 
in such a way that one cannot help 
suspecting they regard the miracles 
rather as incumbrances to, than evid¬ 
ences of the gospel. To which, let 
it suffice here to reply that our Lord 
himself appealed to his mighty works 
in proof of His divine commission. 
“ Goand shew John again those things 
which ye do hear and sec: the blind re¬ 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up ” (Matt. 
XI. 4) and “ Though ye believe not 
me believe the works ” (John. X. 38). 

Whether Christianity ean afford 
now to dispense with the external 
evidences must remain an open ques¬ 
tion until the argument from the 
internal evidences is shown to be 
sufficient and satisfactory without it. 
Meanwhile we shall do well to hold 
fast that which we have. To my 
view the different evidences have 
each an appropriate and important 
part in affording complete assurance 
to the mind. First of all comes the 
believer’s testimony 1 Hear what the 
Lord hath done for my soul.’ This 
personal testimony being supported 
by the signs of an inward peace 
which the world cannot give, and 
the fruits of a holy life, arrests the 
unbeliever’s attention, and forces him 
to acknowledge that there resides 
some wonderful and excellent power 
in a religion which produces such 
blessed effects. Being led thus to 
make a candid inquiry into the na¬ 
ture of this religion, he may begin 
either with its history, or with its 
doctrine: for the first he finds ex¬ 
ternal historical evidence: in the 
second, interior marks of truth and 
divinity. Each has evidence after 
its kind, and each supports and con¬ 
firms the other. Such a history is 
only credible as a vehicle for convey- 
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ing the revelation of the invisible 
God. Such glorious doctrines require 
such a history for their basis. The 
conviction of the truth of Christiani¬ 
ty thus produced is strengthened by 
contemplating the beneficial effects 
of Christianity upon mankind. These 
various proofs may make a man a 
believer in a sense; but he is not 
yet a true believer until he too has 
received the gospel into his heart, 
and knows the power of the indwel¬ 
ling Spirit. 

In the Apostolic preaching the 
external evidences occupied the very 
forefront of the argument. See the 
Acts of the Apostles throughout; 
from the Pentecostal Sermon to St. 
Paul’s defence before Agrippa. The 
Apostles did not fear to rest the 
whole weight of their message on 
the simple assertion ‘Jesus is risen 
from the dead; and we are witnesses 
of the fact.’ To confirm this testi¬ 
mony they appeal to Old Testament 
prophecy, and farther confirmation 
was given by the miracles which 
God enabled them to perform. But 
whatever other arguments they em¬ 
ployed they regarded this as chief, 
and indeed the very foundation of 
the Christian faith, that God raised 
up Christ from the dead. (See Rom. 
1, 4th 1 Cor. XV et passim). 

This testimony of the apostles and 
primitive Christians is handed down 
to us by an unbroken chain of histo¬ 
rical evidence. We are thereby placed 
in a position analogous to that of 
those persons who were eye-and ear- 
witnesses of the resurrection of the 
Lord. Such is the nature of the ex¬ 
ternal evidence from miracles. In 
that from prophecy, in some in¬ 
stances the fulfilments have come 
under our own observation, and we 
require only historical evidence of 
the date of the prediction. In either 
case we are connected by a chain of 
evidence with events long past. 

The difficulty is to convey this 
evidence to the Chinese mind. Lapse 


of time, distance of locality do 
not really diminish the strength of 
historical evidence, but they cer¬ 
tainly appear to do so. The longer 
the chain of evidence the more 
suspicious we are that there may be 
some faulty link. That the mira¬ 
cles of old may be evidence to us, we 
require to be thoroughly satisfied of 
the trust-worthiness of the histori¬ 
cal evidence connecting us with 
them. Now we have satisfied our¬ 
selves of the infrangibility of the 
chain; but when we bring the mir¬ 
acles before the Chinese, the chain 
of connecting testimony is to them 
invisible. Between the miracle of 
the first, and the preacher of the 
nineteenth century all is to them a 
blank. So with the prophecies. They 
can read the prediction in the Old 
Testament, and its fulfilment in the 
New: but they have no knowledge 
of the evidence which shows that the 
one preceded the other. 

How great the difference between 
our position in China and that of 
Paul and his companions, proclaim¬ 
ing the gospel in the old Roman 
world! If they appealed to scrip¬ 
ture, they spoke to and before Jews 
to whom its every page was familiar. 
If they testified to the resurrection of 
the Lord, they testified to a recent 
event of which some of them had 
been eye-witnesses. Furthermore, 
their divine commission was ratified 
afresh continually by new outjjour- 
ings of the Spirit, and new wonders 
wrought in the name of Jesus. 

In lieu of this what have wc to 
give to the Chinese? We can give 
them nothing but the assertion, that 
we have carefully examined the 
whole chain of evidence, and are per¬ 
fectly persuaded that these things 
were so. This may satisfy us, but 
we cannot be surprised if it does not 
satisfy them. The external evid¬ 
ence which is the most simple and 
direct, perhaps the most powerful, in 
itself considered is of all the evid- 
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ences the most remote from the Chi¬ 
nese mind. 

Frequent and painful meditation 
■upon this whole subject 1ms brought 
me no further than this, that it is 
very difficult to set before the peo¬ 
ple to whom we preach, a direct 
proof of the truth of Christianity. 
The most effectual argument for 
ready popular use is wanting. Could 
we say in our sermons: see how 
good these Christians are—how they 
love one another—how free they are 
from the lust o gold and sensual in¬ 
dulgences—how they delight to do 
good, and to return good for evil— 
how they repay your contempt and 
ill-treatment by an inexhaustible 
forbearance ami brotherly love—then 
indeed our task would be a compara¬ 
tively easy one. This proof unhap¬ 
pily is not ready, for our use. We 
turn to the internal evidence, but 
this requires a long process of patient 
teaching on our part, and of sym- 
pathic study on theirs. At the best 
it is a work of time, and it is not so 
much ours to give, as the learners 
to acquire ; if he will. The difficul¬ 
ty connected with the external evid- 
dence has just been stated. Oppress¬ 
ed by tbe sense of this accumula¬ 
tion of difficulties, I turn now to 
you, brethren and fathers in the mis¬ 
sionary work, desiring to know in 
the first place, if I seem to you to 
have given a correct description of 
our situation in this respect. If I 
have failed to see the true bearings 
of the problem, or have omitted to 
include any essential clement of it, 
let not, I beseech you, my error pass 
long uneorrected. Having agreed 
■with, or amended my statement of 
the circumstances of our work, I 
then beg of you to render me some 
assistance in solving this question. 
How shall we so set the gospel be¬ 
fore the Chinese that its truth may 
be made manifest to their minds? 

My inquiry into the best method 
of presenting the gospel to the Chi¬ 


nese has come to a more abrupt close 
than I at first contemplated. As an 
inquiry it began, and it remains an 
inquiry still. It might be possible to 
draw some not unimportant deduc¬ 
tions from the stage to which I have 
already brought the investigation; 
but I should prefer not to make de¬ 
ductions from the above reasonings 
until I perceive how far they com¬ 
mand the assent of my brethren. 
Moreover I fear if I were to round 
off the series, by any application of 
its arguments, I might divert the at¬ 
tention of my readers from the main 
inquiry itself. I have read that in 
the newly settled districts of Amer¬ 
ica the traveller may leave a village 
by what seems a broad carriage road, 
which however soon becomes a foot¬ 
path. then dwindles to a more track 
and finally runs up a tree to a squir¬ 
rel’s nest. So my series of articles 
started off at first with much con¬ 
fidence in the assertion of broad 
principles, and now it comes to an 
inglorious end in an appeal for aid. 
Not glory however but truth was the 
object of my quest, and so that my 
writing but subserves that end I shall 
not regret that the honour accrues to 
another. My purpose was to state 
the conditions of the problem as fair¬ 
ly as possible. This having been ac¬ 
complished to the best of my ability, 
I hope that older and abler men will 
attempt the solution of it. I can 
conceive that some missionaries may 
hold that it is not our business to 
vex our minds at all in any such 
inquiry as I have started; but simply 
to preach the gospel, without giving 
any thought about its evidences. I 
should be glad if they would draw 
out their reasons for this opinion, 
basing them on the nature of the 
case, the authority of Scripture, the 
example of our Lord and His Apos¬ 
tles. Without such support, their 
view, however conforting to their 
own minds, will do little to assist me 
and others in like case. Again, it 
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ever, by the advice of friends, to the more 
salubrious regions of the North. Here he had 
labored but a year and a half when he was 
called to hia rest. 

During most of this period he was left alone 
in the charge of the station, and he addressed 
himself to his duties with such industry and 
seal as greatly to impress both foreigners and 
natives. He was uncommonly careful and 
conscientious in preparing for the pulpit. 
Instead of satisfying himself with the reflec¬ 
tion that “ anything would be good enough 
for a heathen audience; ” he was accustomed 
to prepare his discourses with as much care as 
if they had been intended for a fashionable 
church in New York. Having to contend 
with the difficulties of a new dialect he wrote 
them out by the aid of a Chinese teaeher; and 
only a few weeks before his death, I heard 
him deliver one on “ the Love of God,” which 
for richness and felicity of illustrations, I 
have rarely heard equalled in the language of 
this people. 

His prayers whether in Chinese or English 
were remarkable for their fervor; and even in 
saying a grace at meat, his heart would over¬ 
flow with gratitude for those spiritual bless¬ 
ings, which to him were an ever present and 
living reality. 

During the last year of his life he was ob¬ 
served to grow remarkably in grace; and hia 
friends pan now recollect that he was man¬ 
ifestly ripening for Heaven. This spiritual 
advancement was due, it is thought, in a great 
degree to his conscientious santification of the 
Sabbath day, reacting in the sanctification of 
his own souL On that day refusing to feed on 
any other food than the “hidden manna,*' 
and putting aside religious newspapers and 
miscellaneous books, he occupied himself 
mainly with the Holy Scriptures. To this we 
may add as a conspicuous means of grace, a 
sense of obligation to improve to the utmost 
his new lease of life, which he felt could not 
be long, though alas! he little thought how 
short it was to be. 

When called to cease from his labors, Mr. 
Morrison was thirty four years of age—having 
labored four years at Ningpo and one ond a 
half in Peking. Who can tell how much of 
the successes reported at the former station 
are due to his godly example, and to his dilig¬ 
ence in the instruction of native helpers ? At 
the latter station, we are unable to point to 
such visible proofs of success, but we cannot 
refrain, from thinking how much he might 
have accomplished if it had pleased God to 
spare his life; may we, who remain, be like 
minded 1 

W. A, P. M. 

December, 21st, 1669, 


OCCIDENTALISM OF RUSSIA, 


BT 3 . DUDGEON, M.D. 


Dr. Porter Smith, will, I*am sure, pardon 
me for referring to an article of bis in the 
June Number of the Recorder on “ the 
Orientalism of Russia." It is suggestive 
enough, but in my opinion, somewhat meagre 
and desultory and contains some statements 
which require to be corrected and supple¬ 
mented, to prevent misapprehension in the 
minds of some. 

I pass over the two following sentences, 
on account of a printer’s mistake or omission 
having made them unintelligible. “The 
tendency and relation of * Holy Russia’ is to 
the East the stronghold of superstition, as 
well os the starting point of the wise men 
of old. Better to let Russia pass by Osman 
Constantinople and take core of the Mongols 
and real (?) Turks in Eastern Asia, in 
revenge for the devastations of their country 
by the armies of Temugin in the earlier 
part of the 13th century.” 

It ia true as the Doctor has it, “that long 
before western notions had been able to 
obtain representation in Peking, Russia had 
there her important ‘ Mission ;V/but this 
was very natural as the two empires ore 
contiguous and the question of frontiers. Com¬ 
merce, refuges &e., had to be discussed and 
settled. Moreover it was the duty of the 
Czar, Peter the Great, to have his Albasins, 
who were carried captive by the victorious 
Chinese to Peking, religiously cared for and 
not allowed in a foreign land to grow up 
in heathenism. Hia action was most praise¬ 
worthy whatever other motives may have 
influenced him and whatever may be the re¬ 
sults that have followed it. 

It is also true that “she is absorbing the 
unimproved territories of the northern parts 
of the Chinese Empire," but that is not “ by 
virtue of the common descent of the tribes 
of Siberia, Manchuria &c., from the old 
Tungusic Stock,” but rather on account of 
the inability of the Chinese government to 
retain and govern those regions and Russia’s 
desire to reach the Oriental seas and increase 
her commerce and power in the East. These 
peoples along the northern frontier stand in 
a closer relationship to China in every re¬ 
spect than to Russia. 

“ Her merchants sell much ^ood cloth an d 
buy largely of tea in the interior districts of 
China, practically forbidden to the traders 
of other unfavoured (less favoured?) na¬ 
tions.” All treaty powers may trade in the 
interior of China as the Russians now do. 
The highest authority has declared this. 
Present treaties limit free intercourse be¬ 
cause of the demands for the exterritoriality 
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and its consequences. Missionaries of all 
countries may go (many do go) and reside, 
buy, build or rent houses and chapels in the 
interior and so may other foreigners by con¬ 
forming to Chinese law and usage. But 
China does not wish her country broken up 
into an infinite number of concessions and 
settlements with impariujn in imperio. 

“Her steamers and gunboats, are found 
upon the Amoor and Yangtsekiang in in¬ 
creasing force.” She has a right to increase 
her force on her own territory and in her 
own waters, and for the Yangtse, the Rus¬ 
sians here assert that there is never more than 
one gunboat there at a time and sometimes 
only occasionally, and that simply to protect 
Russian subjects and interests in Case of 
rebellion; but her position, advantages and 
display of power, do not arise from her sup¬ 
posed orientalism or consanguinity. 

The ethnological statements in the paper 
are surely, hardly correct. It is said “ Rus¬ 
sia is the friend or rather of the kindred of 
Chinahe speaks of u her common descent 
from the old Tungusic stockfarther “ of 
these allied nations having identity of super¬ 
stitious observances, and of Russia making 
a wide house in her natural home. 

Now the Russians in appearance and 
language, progress and thought are Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean. They may have Donrowed from 
their neighbours —-fas est ab hoste docen 
(what nation has not done so, not excepting 
the exclusive Chinese ?); but they are as 
truly of Sclavonic origin, as we are of Saxon 
or the Italians of Latin. Their language 
resembles the Sclavonic, as do also the Polish 
and Bohemian. The Tungus is one of the 
three families of the Turanian, the other two 
being Turkish and Mongol. Tunguses are 
neither Russian nor Chinese but Tartars 
or their descendants. They occupy the 
Eastern parts of Siberia, ana stretch down 
even to the Southern bank of the Amoor. 
The present Mantchus are of their stock. 
The Tunguses are non subjects of Russia 
and China. 

The history of the “ Mission" and Rus¬ 
sian embassies shews that the Russians are 
recognised by the Chinese, neither “ os their 
friends nor of their kindred.” They with 
many other foreigners were formerly per¬ 
mitted to -reside here entirely at the good 
pleasure of the Emperors and in opposition 
to the remonstrances of their'mraistcrs. Rus¬ 
sian civilization, progress and action are 
not of Oriental development. The stand 
she has already taken in Asia is European, 
and illustrates no ties of relationship. Her 
future action is likely to be still more Euro¬ 
pean, in other words, aggressive. The fact 


that Russia is included among the tributary 
states of China, is perhaps the only fact 
that could be adduced as favourable to the 
Doctor’s statement. 

In regard to the argument of their allied 
nature drawn from similarity of superstitious 
observances, we may ask are Russia and 
China the only countries where they exist? 
In Europe with all its boasted Christianity 
and civilization, popular superstitious prac¬ 
tices will be found in vogue, and not a few 
of these connected with medicine. If the 
Orientalism of any occidental state is to be 
thus settled, then abundance of proof might 
be adduced to this effect, and the forthcom¬ 
ing volume of Mr. Edkins on the comparison 
of Eastern and Western languages, will go 
far towards proving this point, or in other 
words, the Occidentalism of China, or at 
least a common origin in Western Asia and 
of course the Biblical idea of the unity of 
the race generally. 

The remarks on Bmallpox and ague are 
practically correct, but require explanation. 
Tbe expressions are not universally employed, 
and although known perhaps to the literati, 
are chiefly found among the lower classes 
and country people. Pang hung ~j^ 
for ague is not known here. The notion is 
that it originates in a want of harmony in 
the system between heat and cold or food 
and drink and because of its periodic and 
regular return, has come to be supposed 
under the guidance or influetice of a spirit. 
The treatment is to get out of its way by re¬ 
moving to another locality. The idea of 
being busy at work among others, thereby in¬ 
dicating health, is an allied notion. The 
idea in both is a wish to deceive or escape 
from the spirit. Its origin in this way might 
receive much confirmation from the benefits 
attending a change of location &c. 


The Chinese believe most firmly in prov¬ 
idence, and attribute their diseases invariably 
to heaven or the infliction of the gods, 
for past or present sins. Believing this, 
they are careful not to offend the heavenly 
deities by vulgar names for diseases, which 
coming from the gods, would be disrespect¬ 
ful to them and might prevent the cure, if 
not aggravate the disease. Their idea might 
be expressed by a slight alteration of our 
national motto—“Evil be to him that evil 


speaketh." This is particularly true of stnali- 

I >ox. It is quite common here to congratu- 
ate the parents on the appearance of the 
“Flowers,” but the phrase is not applied 
exclusively or par excellence to smallpox. 
It may be used early in the disease but 
quite as frequently and much more correctly 
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as in Shansi on the 12th day, when the 
parents resort to the temples to burn in¬ 
cense and worship Teu ch£n niang niang 



patient. 


When we consider that this disease is 
endemic and is very fatal—sometimes as 
many as 60 Hainan Catholics of those attack¬ 
ed in some seasons, being carried off; it is 
not remarkable that the Chinese popular 
superstition should seek to ward off evil influ¬ 
ences by the use of a happy expression. 
How much softer, although from different 
reasons, does the word scarlatina fall upon a 
tender English mother s ear than the same 
disease when termed scarlet fever. If we 
Qre to judge of the Russians by their word 
likheradka or Ukkomanka for ague, how 
shall we explain such words as King's JEvil 
and Artery in our own language. There 
are numbers of popular words that will not 
bear dissection. Would it be right to accuse 
us of heathenism from a dissection of the 
names for the days of our week or the 
months of our year? I know this lost re¬ 
mark about ague in Russia is made on the 
authority of Romanoff who, by the by, if I 
am correctly informed, was an English lady 
married to a Russian and lived in a remote 
part of Eastern European Russia, and I 
know that the Russian words, when analysed, 
carry the meanings given by the writer. I 
have not seen Romanoff's 11 Sketches of the 
Greco Russian Churckf but find the same 
remark about ague copied into the Medical 
Times and Gazette of Dec. 19th, 1868. 

The few remaining sentences in the paper 
call for no special correction. “Russia and 
China have both elected to abide by that 
despotism which even Turks are forsaking.” 
We must not forget the liberation of the 
serfs a few years since in Russia and the 
democratic and patriarchal form of the Chi¬ 
nese Government. The last Czar was said 
to be the finest gentleman ia Europe. “ It 
is bad to bo enslaved in body and state but 
worst and vilest of all to be enslaved in 
mind by superstition." To this in the 
abstract I mo3t heartily agree, but I think, 
I should have hesitated before penning this 
sentence, in view of the learned and polite 
representatives of Russia at the Capital of 
the “Son of Heaven,” and at foreign courts 
and in foreign countries generally, not to 
speak of them at home. , 

Peking, l‘2tli February, 1870. 


PERSECUTIONS OF CHRISTIANS 
IN JAPAN. 

^Published by special request.^ 

Nagasaki, January 12th, 1870. 

Augustus A, Ankbsjlet, Esq. 

H. B. M. Consul. 

Sib, 

Permit me to hand you the statement of 
a few particulars, which for the most part 
came under my own observation, relating to 
the terrible persecution of Christians now 
carried on by the Japanese government in 
the neighbourhood of Nagasaki. 

About 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
7th instant, I saw a large number of persons 
guarded by Military coming from the direc¬ 
tion of Urakami valley and going to the 
government buildings behind Deaima, where 
the schools for English and French are held. 
I estimated the number of persons in this 
company to be from one to two thousand. 
They were for the most part women and 
children. I saw among them a few old men, 
but no able bodied men. Each jone carried 
a bundle of clothing and most of the women 
had infants on their backs. All looked very 
anxious and dejected. I enquired of a 
Japanese officer, who they were . He replied 
“emigrants.” I asked if they were not Chris¬ 
tians. He with some reluctance replied that 
they were. I returned afterwards about 5 
o’clock in company with the Rev. Mr. Stout to 
where they were assembled, and we then saw 
them in groups around officers who were 
taking down their names. We spoke to some 
of them and they told us they were Chris¬ 
tians, for being which they were taken from 
their homes, and they now did not know 
what would be done with them and that they 
were in great distress. They aaid that all 
their men had been previously sent away. 

In the afternoon of the 8th instant on the 
road leading to Omoura and Tokets we came 
upon two companies of Christians containing 
about three Hundred persons guarded by 
Military leaving Nagasaki and who were, we 
learned, on their way to those places, having 
previously been taken from Urakami valley. 
They consisted of women and children, a 
number of whom were sick and aged who 
were unable to walk and had to be carried. 
They all appeared very much exhausted and 
moved slowly. Some were earnestly engag¬ 
ed in repeating a formula of prayer. Several 
as they passed bowed to us in recognition, 
thinking no doubt we were also Christians. 
It was hard to think we were so powerless to 
help them. 

On the lOtli instant again in company with 
the Rev. Mr. Stout I went to Urakami valley 
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for the purpose of seeing the late abodes of 
those poor persecuted people. There we 
saw manjj hamlets bereft in whole or in part 
of their inhabitants. All the houses which 
were still inhabited, we noticed had signs 
of heathenism on them such as charms over 
the doors. But none of the houses which had 
been inhabited by the Christians had any¬ 
thing of this sort, and the doors were sealed 
with slips of paper. Cooktng utensils and 
farming implements were laying around and 
every thing bore the signs of hasty depar¬ 
ture. We were told that about 3000 pereons 
had already been taken away and that there 
were more yet for whom search was going 
on. We saw officers guarding the roads and 
scouring the country around. Some of the 
people we spoke to, told us that they wept on 
beholding the calamities of their neighbours. 
From this scene of desolation we returned 
with heavy hearts. 

In addition to the foregoing I have learn¬ 
ed that all the men of the village of Uraka- 
mi who were Christians in number about 725 
were on the 5th instant brought before the 
Governor aud having refused to recant were 
on the evening of the same day embarked 
on board at.amers belonging to Satsuraa 
and other princes. Eight or ten steamers 
laden with men women and children have 
left Nagasaki. I saw several of them steam 
out of port. I learn that the men have been 
sent away separated from their families and 
I have no doubt if they cannot be compelled 
to recant, their treatment will be such that 
they cannot long survive. 

I leave it with you. Sir, to judge if such 
action on the part of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is not * “calculated to excite religious 
animosity’’ and if so whether they are not 
violating the spirit if uot the letter of 
Treaty. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

WM. GAMBLE. 


SALARIES OP NATIVE HELPERS. 


[Substance of an Essay read before 
the Missionary Conference at Foochow. 
February 8tli, 1870.] 

BY JREV. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 


The subject assijrncd is, “ The salaries of 
Native Helpers: What principle should gov¬ 
ern the missions in fixing their amount ? 

• Tlio Americans and .Tnpnneso shall not do any 
tnlns. that may cnl'mlauxl to excito religious ani¬ 
mosity. Tbc Govnrmnent of Jnpan bus already 
abolished the practice of tiumpllnr; on iv1isiou3 cm* 
clems, amerlcmi Treaty Art. VIII clause ad. 


What should he a proper scale of salaries in 
Foochow at present ? 

The subject is exceedingly important 
in its relations to the true and best suc¬ 
cess of the missionary work. I have 
felt, however, while preparing the es¬ 
say that the minds ot all the mission¬ 
aries here are probably already made 
up in regard to the salaries of native 
helpers, and hence that whatever might 
be said would have but little or no in¬ 
fluence on their winds. I shall there¬ 
fore but little more than briefly and 
simply state my views, on some points 
of the subject aud leave them for dis¬ 
cussion. 

1. There should considerable regard 
be had to the talents, and attainments 
<fcc. of native helpers when fixing their 
salaries. It is not necessary that the 
salaries of all should be alike, unless they 
have the same attainments, and the 
same adaptability to their positions. 
Some things else besides length of ser¬ 
vice, whether married or single, and 
number of children, should be taken 
into account. A Beecher or a Spurgeon, 
a Taylor Lewis, or a Dean Stauiey, 
cannot be expected to labor for the 
same salary as a 7th rate Bible reader, 
or colporteur, or clergymen of ordinary 
talent and learning, settled over a 
church of 17 members in an out of the 
way country hamlet. 

2. The stipends of native helpers 
should be graduated somewhat by the 
amount of labor they perform. It is 
more than possible that some do twice 
or thrice more work than others while 
the salaries arc the same. The man 
who is indefatigable in his work, labor¬ 
ing for Christ with all his heart, and 
mind and strength, in season and out 
ofseason; seeking for opportunities to 
do good to the souls of men, and at the 
same time placed over a large church 
or several churches, should have a much 
larger salary than the man ^vho simply 
treads in the path of custom, preaching 
about so long a time, semi-oecasionally, 
seldom ov never exerting himselfin any 
uncommon direction or manner, and 
who seems better satisfied with a small 
church in an obscure hamlet than with 
a large church requiring more effort, 
both mental and physical. All this, too, 
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on the principle, that one’s salary 
should have some correspondence both 
to the quantity and the quality of the 
labor performed- This principle is ac¬ 
knowledged in Western lands as appli¬ 
cable to ministers, as well as other 
classes of mankind, and will be the one 
acted upon by native Christians them¬ 
selves, when they select the men who 
are to be their pastors and preachers, 
and when the foot the bill for salary. 

3. The stipend of a Chinese preach¬ 
er should have some regard to his 
efforts to become better informed in 
the Holy Scriptures, and in every thing 
which conduces to make him more effi¬ 
cient as a speaker. I do not wish to 
be considered uncharitable, and cynical. 
But in my opinion there is a tendency 
in most native helpers to make little 
progress in study after they are accept¬ 
ed as preachers,—which is highly de¬ 
trimental to them as individuals and to 
the cause they profess to serve. Judg¬ 
ing from what has come under my 
observation here and in other places, I 
believe that very many native helpers 
make but slight preparations for preach¬ 
ing in the great majority of instances. 
This should not be tolerated by those 
who have such persons under their 
supervision. And one of the strong ar¬ 
guments that might be applied, should 
relate to the pay of such helpers. On 
the principle that if a man will not work 
he shall not eat, if a native helper will 
not study much, he should not have 
much pay. 

4. Care should be takeu that the 
salary given, should not be so high as 
to excite the cupidity of men not em¬ 
ployed as native helpers, whether in 
the church or out of it, and lead them 
to desire to become native helpers, 
principally on account of the stipend 
received by such. Such a result all 
must regard as disastrous in every re¬ 
spect. Church members who have not 
the proper mental talent, or natural 
aptitude for public sneakers will thereby 
be induced to seek to be preachers, 
with an eye mostly directed to the pay. 
And men not in the church will some¬ 
times be led to enter it in order to at¬ 
tain the position and salary of native j 
helpers. Not a few people are ready to] 


hint if not boldly assert that Chinese 
are actuated, principally if not exclu¬ 
sively by pecuniary motives in preach¬ 
ing or in desiring to become preachers. 
The above undesirable results have ob¬ 
tained in Foochow, and many places 
elsewhere in China. How often have 
I been told in so many words, or has it 
been hinted so plainly as not to be mis¬ 
understood that native helpers preached 
for money. The absorbing and control¬ 
ling motive before them, it was strong¬ 
ly asserted, was their pay, and that, 
too, when they received only $5, or $6, 
per month instead of $8, or $12, as 
some now receive. A certain heathen 
man told me 8 or 10 years ago he 
would like to preach, if he could re¬ 
ceive $6 per mensem. 

5. As a general rule, it would not 
be well to give native helpers much 
more than with the same energy and 
the same application they could earn, 
were they employed in some other posi¬ 
tion, extraordinary cases excepted. If 
a man would be glad to labor daily 
from morning till night for the sum of 
$3, or $4, per month, on what principle 
of common sense, of expediency, or of 
sound reason should he receive $6, or 
$8, or $10, per month, for wearing a 
little better clothing and for preachmg 
occasionally in the chapel, without 
working at all other times? There are 
not a few cases like this. It is sub¬ 
mitted as worthy of sober consideration 
whether the giving of 2 or 3 times as 
much money to men employed as 
preachers, as they used to receive for 
labor performed in some other position, 
has the very best spiritual effect over 
them as individuals, or the other church 
members, or the great mass of their 
unconverted friends and acquaintances 
who are familiar with these facts- 

6. In my opinion, it is undesirable 
to attempt to establish a scale of uui- 
form salaries, either to apply to one 
mission, or to all the missions in Foo¬ 
chow, unless the scale should relate 
only to the minimum and the maximum 
sum, with the exception of extraordi¬ 
nary cases. For various reasons, some 
of which have been indicated, or sug¬ 
gested, it is improper and inexpedient 
that native preachers should have uni- 
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form salaries, unless their attainments 
and their application to their work, 
and the circumstances in which they 
are placed be similar. The salary of 
each preacher should be fixed by the 
mission with which he is connected, 
after duly considering all the conditions 
of his character and all the circum¬ 
stances of his case—including the work 
expected for him to do and the place 
where he is appointed to live. And 
this too without any special pleading 
of his own wants by himself or by his 
friends. Let the whole matter be con¬ 
sidered and settled by his mission. 

1. It would be a misfortune, much 
to be deplored if finally there should 
be in the different missions, a very great 
difference in the amount of salaries 
oiveu by them to native preachers of 
the same grade of taleut, attainment, 
devotion, and effectiveness. This 
thought is simply thrown out, without 
discussing it at length. It is easy to 
conceive what some of the effects of a 
very different scale of pay would have 
upon the helpers in the mission or mis¬ 
sions in which the salary was much 
lower than in the other mission or mis¬ 
sions. To say the least it would beget 
invidious comparisons aud would tend 
to excite envious and other unpleasant 
feelings, and perhaps bitter words and 
unfriendly actions. 

8. Eaoh of the missions should 
agree, or at least always act on the 
priueiple not to take into its employ¬ 
ment as native helper a member of a 
church under the care of another mis¬ 
sion, without the approbation of that 
mission. This course is demanded by 
courtesy and by the best interests of 
the cause of missions. If it was un¬ 
derstood, by a native helper that he 
would probably be employed on his ap¬ 
plication by one of the missions to 
which he did not belong, as soon as he 
became displeased or dissatisfied with 
the position he occupied, or with the 
regulations of his own mission, or with 
the treatment he received from one or 
all of its missionaries, it is evident that 
it would tend to unsettle his mind, and 
perhaps lead to vesults—winch it is not 
necessary to specify. I state the prin¬ 


ciple, not because it is a new one, but 
because it belongs to the subject under 
discussion. It is impossible for me to 
conceive how a mission can carry out 
any system it has adopted for the train¬ 
ing, the discipline, and the management 
of its native preachers, unless it can be 
morally sure, that they will not be 
taken out of its hands by a sister mis-. 
sion. 

9. In my view the salaries given by 
all the missions here are too fiigh for 
the best good of the cause, all things 
considered. It is possible that there are 
cases in which preachers do not receive 
what they should receive. Such cases, 
however, it is believed are very rare 
indeed, and in that respect ave much 
like angels’ visits. Some, and probably 
many, if the above suggestions and 
principles be correct, have altogether 
too high a salary for the true welfare of 
the missions, and for the best interests of 
the preachers themselves. I do not 
feel competent to lay down a rule, or 

rinciple, or scale by which it may be 
nowu by the application of the simple 
rules of Arithmetic on the part of the 
candidate before his case has been care¬ 
fully considered by the mission, precise¬ 
ly what his salary will be. I do not 
think such a scale applicable to all cases 
can be invented that would be just the 
thing. 

10. It is better to err by giving too 
small than to err by giving too high a 
salary. It is easier to ascend than to 
descend, the common theory of gravita¬ 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is less difficult to raise the salary of 
native helpers that it is to lower it, as 
the experience of at least one of the 
missions represented here to day bears 
witness. 

11. By a mission’s giving too high 
a stipend to its preachers a great and 
a serious obstacle is raised in the way 
of the native churches becoming self 
supporting. This is a solid argument 
why the scale adopted should be low. 
The progress of the cause may be in¬ 
definitely retarded by a contrary course. 
The preacher may not be willing to 
labor as pastor for a smallev salary 
when paid by the body of Chinese to 
whom he preaches than when paid by 
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the mission. And the native Christians 
may not be able to raise that sum. It 
is believed that, in a great majority of 
instances, they would be unwilling to 
give one of their own countrymen so 
large a stipend to be their pastor as 
the mission has been accustomed to 
give as its preacher, even if the sutii 
could be raised be them. They may 
regard it as out of due proportion. 
The churches may be quite well satis¬ 
fied to have the mission pay a salary to 
their preacher, which they themselves 
would refuse to pay. Great care is re¬ 
quisite lest the missions by giving an 
unnecessarily high salary raise a formid¬ 
able barrier in the Way of the churches 
becoming self supporting. 

In closing; the whole subject of 
salaries for native helpers should be 
left to the missions to which they 
belong. Let each mission in session as 
a whole, or by a committee of its best 
practical men, consider, and decide 
upon the case of each helper from time 
to time according to their highest 
wisdom, obtained by observation, by 
experience and by reflection. If they are 
guided by the principles which have 
been suggested, the matter will, provi¬ 
dentially, be entirely safe in their hands. 


EARLY INVENTIONS OF THE 
CHINESE. 


Other nations have outstripped the Chi¬ 
nese in the career of material improvement, 
but to them belongs the honor of hiving led 
the way in many of the most refnorkfthlc in¬ 
ventions, and of anticipating us in the pos¬ 
session of some of those arts which consti¬ 
tute the boost of our modern civilization. 
\Ve shall briefly notice a few of these dis¬ 
coveries by which they have established a 
claim to our respect and gratitude. Tea 
deserves to head the list, as a substantial con¬ 
tribution to human comfort, and the leading 
Btapte of an immense commerce that has 
resulted in drawing China out of her ancient 
seclusion. Discovered by the Chinese about 
A. D. 315, it was introduced to the people of 
the West about two centuries ago as an un¬ 
certain venture. The elegant ware in which 
otfr tea is served preserves in its name the 
evidence of its Chinese origin. “China-ware" 
came originally from China; and the name 
of “ porcelain,” given to it by the early Por¬ 
tuguese merchants, may be taken as proof 


that nothing of the kind was at that time 
manufactured in Europe. They called it 
porcefiana, because they supposed it to be a 
composition of egg-shells, fish-glue and scales. 
The silks that glisten in our drawing-rooms 
and rustle on our sidewalks, if not imported 
directly from China in the woven fabric or 
the raw material, remind us of an obligation 
of an older date. It was the Chinese who 
first learned to rear the insect spinner and to 
weave its shining web—an nrt which they 
ascribe to their famous empress Yuenfeir, B. 
C. 2637. Gunpowder, which has not only 
revolutionized the art of war, but proved a 
potent auxiliary iu the art3 of peace, literally 
removing mountains from the pathway of 
human progress, was discovered by the Chi¬ 
nese many centuries before it was known in 
the West. Roger Bacon was acquainted 
with its composition in A. D. 1270, but he 
speaks of it as already known earlier. The 
' current opinion refers it to the Arabs, but 
there is reason to believe that they were not 
authors of the int'entftra, but merely the 
channel through which it was transmitted— 
in a word, that it found its way from the re¬ 
mote East along with the stream of oriental 
commerce. 

The heaviest item in the bill of our in¬ 
debtedness to the Chinese is for the discovery 
of America. On the alleged voyage of a 
party of Buddhistpriests to tlie shores of Mexi¬ 
co we lay no stress; but it is not difficult to 
show that the discovery of the new world by 
Christopher Columbus was directly due to 
the influence of China. China supplied at 
once the motive for his voyage and the in¬ 
strument by which it was effected. It was 
the wealth of China which, liken magnet-, 
attracted him to the westward; and it was the 
magnetic needle, which originated among the 
Chinese, that directed his adventurous course. 

As to that mysterous instrument which has 
unlocked to us the treasures of the ocean, and 
proved itself the eye of commerce, its origin 
is certainly not due to the Neapolitan Flnvio 
(xioja, who is reputed to have invented it in 
A. D. 1302. Tlie French, the Swedes and 
the Sy rians all possessed it before that date; 
ana there is unquestionable evidence that the 
Chinese had then been acquainted Svith it for 
more than two thousand four hundred years. 
The Chinese first employed the mariner’s 
compass on land, as we may infer from the 
name by which they describe it; and at the 
-present day it is still the custom for a man¬ 
darin to carry one in his carriage or sedan- 
chair, though he may not be going beyond 
the gates of his native city. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that the Poles and other medisev&l trav¬ 
elers shonld have returned from China across 
the deserts of Central Asia without provid¬ 
ing themselves with such an unerring guide. 
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Paper-making and printing, two arte more 
characteristic of our modern civilization than 
even steam and electricity, therd are strong 
reasons for ascribing to a Chinese origin. 
The former they invented in the first century, 
and the latter at least eight hundred years 
before the time of Guttenberg and Faitet. 

Inoculation, which, prior to the great dis¬ 
covery of Jenner, was regarded as the best 
protection against the horrors of the small¬ 
pox, was practised in China at a very early 
period, and probably found its way to Eu¬ 
rope by the same secret channels as those 
other arte whose footsteps are so difficult to 
trace. Western Europe obtained it from the 
Turks, Cady Mary Wortley Montague hav¬ 
ing made the first experiment of its efficacy 
by inoculating her son while residing at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Like the modern Greeks, the Chinese of 
the present day, content with the legacy of 
the past, have ceased to invent; but without 
doubt they were once among the most 
ingenious and original of the inhabitants of 
the earth. 

The Chinese have not gone back, and that 
j3 saying a great deal in their favor ; but in 
respect to material progrees, for ages they 
have made no advancement. Pour centuries 
ago they were in advance of Europeans in 
everything that contributes to the comfort 
or luxury of civilized life; but where are 
they now? Authors of the compass, they 
creep from headlaud to headland in coasting 
voyages, never venturing to cross the ocean 
or to trust themselves for many days out of 
sight of the shore. Discoverers of gunpow¬ 
der, they supply die world with fire-crackers, 
while their soldiers fight with bows and ar¬ 
rows, wooden spears and match-locks. In¬ 
ventors of printing, they have not yet ad¬ 
vanced to the use of metallic type and the 
power-press, but continue to engrave each 
page on a block of wood, and to print 
it off by the use of a brush. Sh'ffiCiently 
versed in astronomy to calculate eclipses two 
thousand years before the Christian era, they 
remain to this hour in the fetters of judicial 
astrology: and among the earliest to make 
advances in chemical discovery, they are still 
under the full away of alchemy and magic.— 
Harper's Magazine far November. 


MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSION 
I N CHINA 

(From ttw “Worth China HewfliJ.'’! 

CRotnan Catholic. J 
BT BJBV. M. J. INOWL TON. 

“ Towards the middle of the 16th century 
aa Francis Xavier passed along the coast-of 
China on his way to and from Japan, his soul 
was fired with a strong desire to preach the 


gospel to the vast multitude dwelling in thi 
empire. Thtough indomitable preserVerance, 
he at length in 1552 reached the island of Sfin- 
shan, about 30 miles soiith west of Macao, 
where he died. Though Xavier failed of his 
object, of personally preaching the gospel in 
Chinn, yet his zeal in this direction led others 
to undertake the mission, after his death. 
Attempts were made in the years 1556, 1575 
and 1579, by the Dominicans, Augnstines 
and Franciscans, to enter China, but they 
proved unsuccessful. 

It was reserved for the Jesuits to establish 
the Mission, which their predecessor Xavier 
had so earnestly desired to commence. Val- 
ignano, the Superior of Romanist Misxiohs, 
resided in Macao; often as he walked over 
her rocky hills, and cnat his eyes across the 
bay to the roast of China, he would exclaim, 
“Oh Rock, Rock, when will thou open!” At 
length he selected three Jesuits of eminence, 
Paccio, Ruggiero or Roger, and Ricci, to 
carry out, if possible, the enterprise that he 
so much had at heart. 

Roger arrived at Macao in 1579, and com¬ 
menced the study of the language; and after 
two years, he went to Canton and commenced 
liis Missionary work. Matteo Ricci, alt 
Italian of noble birth, and possessing great 
attainments, particularly in mathematical 
sciences, reached Macao in 1581, being then 
50 years old. To Ricci belongs the honor of 
resuscitating Romish missions in China, which 
had been suspended since the establishment 
of the Ming aynasty in 1368, and interval of 
213 years. 

Ricci was a true Jesuit, and determined to 
succeed by preserveraoce; by at first con¬ 
cealing his true character and objects; by the 
free use of presents; by courtesy and suavity; 
and by means of his scientific attainments. 
By preservering efforts, he obtained permis¬ 
sion to reside at Shan-chaJi-fu, in the Canton 
province, where he remained several years, 
wearing the garb of a Budhist priest. In 
1594, Valignuno advised him and his associ¬ 
ates to exchange their Budlnst garb for the 
more respected dress of the literati. He 
soon after started for the North of China, 
calling at Nan-chang-fu, the capital of 
Kiang-si, where he established a school, and 
left some of his associates; thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Nan-king, from which he was 
twice driven; but the third time he was 
received kindly, and ‘‘his “lectures on the 
exact "sciences were listened to with rap¬ 
ture.” * He also visited Sucho"w, and estab¬ 
lished a scbhol. At Nanking, he was fam¬ 
ished with letters from & high official grant¬ 
ing him liberty to carry a few European 
ouriosities as a present to the Emperor; he 

• Willioiu's Mid, Kingdom, VoL 2, page 802, quoted 
from Dejuogntedt, pa So its. 
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also obtained, letters of recommendation to 
men hi"h in rank, and favor at Court. Thus., 
after Saving been often prosecuted, and 
driven from place to place, his prospects 
now began to brighten. Taking Ins letters 
of introduction, he proceeded to Peking, 
where lie arrived in 1601. Wan-lih, the 
13th Emperor of the Ming dynasty, was then 
reigning, to whom Ricci ere long gaiued ac¬ 
cess, and presented his presents. The Em¬ 
peror graciously received his presents, and 
granted permission to him and his associate, 
Diego Pantoya, to reside at Peking. Soon, 
ocher Jesuits joined him at Peking, and they 
were also settled at all the stations which he 
had visited; and under his direction, and 
with the toleration of the Government, their 
mission work prospered. Ricci, by his 
scientific acquirement*, his pleasing address, 
and by liberal distribution of presents, be¬ 
came very popular at Court, and some high 
officials became converts. Of these the chief 
wes Paul Siu, a native of Shanghai; his 
daughter also became a convert and took, at 
her baptism, the name of Candida. They 
were zealous supporters of the missions. 
Candida, who was married at the age of 16, 
and was left a widow with 8 children at 30, 
after reserving enough of her ample fortune 
for her children, spent the remainder of her 
wealth, and the remaining 43 years of her 
life in efforts to promote the religion she 
had professed. At her own expense, she er¬ 
ected 39 churches in different provinces, with 
houses for the residence of the priests; 
printed 130 books prepared by the mis¬ 
sionaries ; established a foundling-hospital 
for abandoned infants; and seeing many 
blind people telling stories for a live¬ 
lihood, she caused a number of them to 
be instructed, and then sent them forth 
to relate the events of the Gospel and sacred 
history. A few years before her death, 
the Emperor conferred on her the title of 
44 virtuous woman," and presented her with 
a rich, dress covered with plates of silver; 
but she disposed of the dress, in order to 
apply the proceeds to acts of charity, f 
With such zealous supporters, the mission 
could not but makes progress, and many 
churches were speedily founded. The iui- 

S erial favor also helped them much. The 
Imperor employed Pantoya to survey the 
Empire, and find the latitude of the chief 
cities; Tcrrentius was employed to reform 
the calendar; others were engaged in pre- 
paringjbooks on various scientific subjects. 

Ricci died in 1610, aged 80, and was 
buried with much pomp. He was extolled 
by the Jesuits as possessing every virtue; 
but other Catholic writers condemned him. 

t Medhurat'B China, page 223. 


One Roman Catholic writer describes his 
character as follows;—“ This Jesuit was ac¬ 
tive, skilful, full of schemes, and endowed 
with all the talents necessary to render him 
agreeable to the great or to gain the favor 
of princes; but, at the same time so little 
versed in matters of faitli, that, as the Bishop 
of Conon said, it was sufficient to road lus 
work on the True Religion, to be sutisfied 
that he was ignorant of the first principles 
of theology. Being more a politician than 
a theologian, he found the secret of remain¬ 
ing peacefully in China. The kings found 
in him a man full of complaisance; the 
pagans a minister who accommodated him¬ 
self to their superstitions; the mandarins a 
politic courtier, skilled in all the trickery of 
courts; and the devil, a faithful servent. 
who far from destroying, established his 
reign among the heathen, and even extended 
it to the Christians. He preached in China 
the religion of Christ according to his own 
fancy; *. e. he disfigured it by a faithful 
mixture of pagan superstition, adoption the 
sacrifices offered to Confucius aud Ancestors, 
and teaching the Christians to assist and to 
co-operate at the worship of idols, provided 
they only addressed their devotion to a cross 
covered with flowers, or secretly attached to 
one of the candles which were lighted in the 
temples of false gods.” 

He was evidently one of our “liberal” 
missionaries l and his success, as might be 
expected, in gaining so called converts, was 
in proportion to his liberality. Some have 
blamed Protestant Missionaries for not pur¬ 
suing alike course; but may that time be 
far distant, for the good reason that such 
converts remain as much idolaters, though 
somewhat changed in form, and as really 
heathen, after their baptism, as before. 

But their success awakened the jealousy 
and better oppositson of the literati. In 
1617, a persecution arose, which continued 
four or five years. An imperial edict was 
obtained, ordering the missionaries to depart 
from Peking to Canton, there to embark for 
Europe, Under the Emperor Hi-tsung, 
1621, the Tartars threatened the capital; and 
the Chinese in their alarm, called in the 
Portuguese to their assistance. Paul Siu 
took the opportunity to memorialize the 
Emperor in behalf of the missionaries and 
their religion, by which he secured the re¬ 
versal of the edict of expulsion, and the re¬ 
call of the missionaries. In 1662, the per¬ 
secution ceased, and an additional body of 
missionaries joined the roissiou. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CONCERNING LEPROSY AT 
HANKOW. 


[From the 2nd Report of the London 
Mission Hospital at Hankow, 1870.] 

The numbness or insensibility, affected the 
hands and feet, arms and legs, shoulders, 
face, scalp and limited portions of the gen¬ 
eral surface, attended sometimes by a chaffy 
or scaly eruption, not unfrequently with 
muscular wasting and facial paralysis always 
without pain or derangement of the general 
health. 

Cases of this description of very long 
standing, almost, invariably put on the fea¬ 
tures of Lepmsy and I have no hesitation in 
speaking of them as cases of Incipient Lep¬ 
rosy. 

The following is something like the his¬ 
tory of a typical case of Leprosy. For a 
period of years the face and extremities feel 
numb, and the eyebrows and hair of the 
head begin to drop, but no other inconveni¬ 
ence is experienced. At length the man 
finds that he cannot walk so far, nor use his 
hands quite so freely or dexterously as here¬ 
tofore, while the skin of his face becomes 
glazed and carnified, the eyelashes, eyebrows 
and hair of the head are wholly gone, his 
eyes become red and ferretty from injection 
of the superficial vessels and he becomes in¬ 
sensibly and by slow degrees an object and 
a spectacle for men to gaze on and avoid. 
The affected parts never perspire. The loss 
of feeling at first partial, becomes at length 
complete: there is progressive atrophy of 
the muscles and the slightest accident deter¬ 
mines ulceration of a peculiar kind perforat¬ 
ing deeply and accompanied with foetid 
san ions discharge. 

The hands, feet and face are the parts 
most commonly affected. It is usually pro¬ 
gressive (though I am aware of one instance 
in which the disease was spontaneously ar¬ 
rested for a period of 13 years) and in its 
course limbs waste and shrivel up, joints 
drop off piecemeal till only stumps are left, 
hideous offensive ulcerations are formed, and 
the man becomes an object not less loath¬ 
some to his fellows than burdensome to him¬ 
self. Facial paralysis is a common accom¬ 
paniment. The eruption when present re¬ 
sembles Psoriasis guttata or Lepra alphoides: 
the tubercles feel like fleshy callosities tume¬ 
fying the skin and broadening the features. 
Two distinct types were met with:—Lepra 
Ancasthesiaca of Winterbottora and L'epra 
Tuberculosa, the latter by far the most 
hideous and quickly progressive. The dis¬ 
ease ranges in its duration from 5 to 21 years. 
Its Contagions-ness is extremely problemat¬ 
ical: iu this part of China it is positively 


regarded as non-contagious and Lepers may 
at any time be seen in the streets and shops, 
freely mixing with, the people, as small 
tradesmen, ns water bearers, as beggars squat¬ 
ting by the way side. No Lazar-house ex¬ 
ists in these parts. 

Without going further into the subject I 
think I am fairly warranted in making the 
following observations :— 

1st.—Of the 34 Lepers all were males and 
I believe without nil exception at some time 
or other agricultural labourers, ; Field-hands 
who of all classes ore most exposed to the 
exhalations of the wet utidramed soil of these 
provinces. 

2nd.—The disease invariably commences 
with Anaesthesia. Along with the loss of 
sensibility the vigour of the circulation in 
the affected part becomes impaired, the vital 
heat is lowered the parts assume a leaden 
coldness, their nutrition and usefulness is 
diminished, wasting and contractions ensue. 

3rd.—As the disease advances the sympa¬ 
thetic or nutritive nerves are implicated and 
at length the motor. 

4tb.—The lesion is therefore clearly trace¬ 
able to the Nervous system and specially to 
the sensory strands proceeding from the 
anterior surfaces of the medulla oblongata 
and spinal chord. The frequent coexistence 
of Facial paralysis from involvement of the 
7th pair of cranial nerves, which springs 
directly from the parts named, lends weight 
to this supposition. 

5th.—The malady is essentially chronic iu 
its nature, developing its ravages only after 
a long procession of years, never affecting the 
general health, but also, as far as I know 
never relaxing its hold upon the victim. It 
seems however to arrest development and re¬ 
tard puberty. 

6th.—Query? Can Leprosy like Fever 
and Ague be supposed to be generated by 
malarious influences in badly drained mias- 
masic localities and if so, may we not expect 
that Quinine and Arsenic will eventually 
prove a specific for the cure of it ? Both 
diseases have disappeared almost simultan¬ 
eously from Great Britain \ Ague certainly. 
Leprosy also very probably under our im¬ 
proved system of drainage. I may state 
that the ulcers of Lepers heal up under no 
remedy so well and quickly as under arsenic 
and that incipient cases of ‘Ma-mung’ or 
ancethesia have also got well under Its use. 

I atn not aware of any theory as to the 
originating cause of Leprosy, hitherto one of 
the Opprobria medicinal,’ which is to my 
mind so satisfactory as that now put forward. 

Here then is an incidental argument, un¬ 
dreamed of by politicians for creating in 
China a system of artificial water-coilrses 
together with engineering and sanitary works 
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such as in other countries and of late in 
India are literally transforming the very 
face of nature and the age-worn habits of 
entire races of men. Given but the oppor¬ 
tunity to western enterprise and with a 
diligent, industrious, persevering people like 
the Chinese to carry out the scheme, a 
system of intersecting and anastomosing 
canals might within a very few years be 
constructed throughout the vast alluvial 
tracts of Central China, which would put a 
final period to the history of devastating 
floods, with their connected destitution, 
disease and misery, form an admirable means 
of transit and communication, modify and 
mitigate the extreme heat and cold of the 
climate, and clothe the land with a wealth 
of vegetation far exceeding the fabulous 
luxurianoe of the ancient central flowery land. 

Who shall say that the idea is chimerical, 
since when George HI came to the throne of 
England (little more than a century since) 
the island of Great Britain possessed bpt one 
canal, and the public roads were a3 unfit for 
traffic as those of China are at present. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHO WERE THE ^ SIN TARTARS I 


TTo the Editor of the Chinese Recorder;— 

A writer in the Recorder has repeat¬ 
edly called them Mongols. They were 
in fact of the same race as the Manehus 
«ud were conquered by the Mongols as 
an alien and hostile people. Full de¬ 
tails respecting them are found in Mr. 
Wylie’s Translation of the losing-wen- 
jk‘i-meng. They are called in Chinese 

^ nii chen, and jfc it nii chi. 
On account of similarity in language 
and common origin, the present dynasty 
respects them highly. All words in 
their language have been as far as pos¬ 
sible carefully collected and published 
with the corresponding Manchu and 
Mongol words. They belong to the 
Tungus branch of the Turanian family. 
They had their capital first at K*ai-fen"g- 
fu, and afterwards at Peking for more 
than a century and ruled nprtli China 
from 1115 to 1234. A.D. 

This people used a form of writing 
founded on the Chinese. Mr. Wylie is 
engaged in decyphering it, but has not 
yet made known the result of hi6 in¬ 
quiries. On the large inscription in six 
languages at Ku-yung-kwan on the 
road to Russia from Peking, the N ii- 


chi forms one. From this, as well as 
some others less important, much of the 
language will probably be recovered 
when tne key is found. J. E. 

Peking, January, 1870 


To the Editor 0 } the Chinete Recorder*— 

Pjekinq, Feb. 2nd, 1870. 

On the 28th of January a Christmas Tree 
was given to the three girls’ schools here. It 
was the first of the kind among the Chinese, 
ft was much appreciated and no doubt will 
result in increased attendance and interest in 
these schools, in the removal of much preju¬ 
dice, and in the spread of European ideas. 
The girls were presented with suitable school 
articles of foreign manufacture. There was a 
large attendance of the missionaries and others 
interested in Christian schools and a fair sprink¬ 
ling of the parents and friends of the pupils. 
There were in all not fewer than 120 persons 
present. I send you a copy of onr national 
song* done into Chinese by Mr. Edkins and 
sung by the pupils on the occasion. 
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An examination of tbe pupils in tbe Lung- 
■nren-kwan took place the other day, which in¬ 
dicated satisfactory progress, we hear in Math¬ 
ematics, English, French and Russian. We ex¬ 
pect greater things than these by and by from 
this school, now nndcr the superintendence 
of tbe Rev. Ur. Martin. It lacks tbe practical 
turn of the schools at Foochow and Shanghai, 
from which alone, conviction can come of 
Western greatness and China's weakness. To 
know and acknowledge ber weakness and in¬ 
feriority is the surest sign of her future great¬ 
ness. 

Yon re truly, 

J. .Dudgeon. 

PEKING, 2nd Feb., 1870. 


CONCERNING NEW BLACK TEA. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder ;— 

It is very evident “there's a chiel among 
us, taking notes,” and the careful even will 
have to be more careful still. 

I have only time to attend to the question 
of tea, that is new tea. 

I have again addressed letters to ouv Han¬ 
kow tea-tasters, and their evidence is most 
unanimous to the cfiect that the Hankow 
new black leaf is the opposite of narcotic. 
It excites a sense of craving hunger, stimu¬ 
lates the kidneys to a very extraordinary 
extent, even in the very hot weather, and 
keeps persons very wakeful. This latter 
quality is known, one would say, to almost 
all students. I should recommend young 
tea-leaf as a most excellent diuretic in cases 
of poisoning by Ursa, not properly separated 
from the blood, as in cases of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys. 

It also acts very well in cases of opium- 
poisoning, brought under notice at a late 
period, whom the opium cannot be evacuated 
from the stomach by emetics. 

Yours &c., 

J. PORTER SMITH. 

Hankow, Fob. 10th, 1870. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 

To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder :— 

I have been engaged since the 1st of 
December in fitting up a type foundry and 
printing office for the Japanese Authorities 
of this place. We are getting on very well. 
They are apt learners, and all employed in 
the place arc two—sworded men. I am told, 
the first work they intent to put to press 13 
Medhurst’s English Chinese Dictionary re¬ 
printed with explanations in Kana. It is 
instructive to any accustomed to the irumo- 
ble, impassive character of the Chinese to 
come to Japan and see the great revolution 


going on in this country, even to the adop¬ 
tion of the foreign mode of dress. The 
Japanese are an exceedingly interesting 
people, and I am sure would embrace Chris¬ 
tianity if there was religious toleration. But 
the Government is mad against Christianity. 
Over 4000 Christians, men, women and chil¬ 
dren, have been just sent into exile from here, 
families separated, their property confiscated, 
and for their men, I fear a lingering death. 

The Japanese Government promised to 
stop the persecution here after they had 
taken away all the Christians. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

WM. GAMBLE. 

Nagasaki Feb. 4th, 1870. 


PERSECUTION AT TUNG KUN 
IN PROVINCE OF CANTON. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder ;— 

Hongkong, 12th March, 1870. 

I write to inform you of a somewhat seri¬ 
ous disturbance which occurred in the dis¬ 
trict city of Tung Kun several days since. 
Sometime last winter, Mr. Nacken, with his 
wife, spent nearly a month in the city, and 
several converts were baptised. The people 
were irritated by these baptisms, but this 
feeling did not break out into open violence 
until last Sabbath March 6th, when a mob 
attacked the Protestant Chapel, compelled 
the native assistant to desist from preaching, 
beat him though not severely, and then 

I nllaged and partially destroyed the Chapel, 
eaving the walls standing because they 
were parts of other houses. Unsuccessful 
in their search for foreigners, they went in 
body to the Roman Catholic Chapel, which 
they entirely demolished. 

The Christians in Tung Kun fled to Shik- 
lung, when the Rev. A Krolczyk resides. 
He had made arrangements to start for 
Canton on Tuesday, but under the circum¬ 
stances thought best to leave on Monday 
morning. Every thing was quiet, until he 
went on board the boat when his house was 
broken into and looted. Some of the low 
officials arrested a part of the robbers and 
took them before a Mandarin who rebuked 
them for making the arrests without author¬ 
ity from the (governor General. By later 
intelligence, I learn that the authorities seem 
more willing to act in the matter than was 
at first supposed. Mr. Krolczyk is still in 
Canton but expects soon to return to Sbik- 
lung. 

Rev. C. F. Preston and family embarked 
to-day on board the America followed by 
many good wishes. On board the same 
learner ulso Rev. Mr. Brayton and bis wife 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


It is due to ouv subscribers to state 
tbe reasons why the February and the 
March numbers of the Recorder ap¬ 
peared so late. The publication of the 
February number was delayed by the 
intervention of the Chinese New Year’s, 
and the sending away of it, by the 
closure of the consular Ports to busi¬ 
ness for 8 days, which prevented ves¬ 
sels from coming and going. The issue 
of the March number was delayed 
nearly a fortnight in part by an extra¬ 
ordinary press of work in the print¬ 
ing office, and in part by the large 
number of extra copies ordered to be 
struck off for non-subscribers. 

We hope the publication of the Re¬ 
corder will not be again so long de¬ 
layed. But we cannot promise that 
it shall not he. It is impossible to 
specify any day when it will be distri¬ 
buted to subscribers here or be ready 
for transmission abroad. We aim as 
did our predecessor to have it ready 
by the first of the month. In case in¬ 
superable obstacles prevent its appear¬ 
ance as early as that, we hope ouv 
patrons will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to cultivate the virtue of 
patience, as the Editor himself aims 
to do. 

—In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of some of the best friends 
of the Recorder, we have decided to 
open a new department in the June 
issue, the 1st No. of vol. 3d, which will 
probably be called “Notes, Queries 
and Replies.” Appropriate matter for 
this department is respectfully solicit¬ 
ed. 

—We can not forbear congratula¬ 
ting our patrons on the prospect of a 
large variety of appropriate articles 
for the columns of tne 3d volume. We 
have had the promise of important 
articles from several gentlemen both 
north and south. And we are cor¬ 
responding with some parties for cer¬ 
tain other valuable contributions for 
the Recorder, which we trust will 
succeed. 

—We have received an article on 
<l Nirvana” or Buddhistic Nihilism, by 


Rev. E. J. Eitel, which may perhaps 
appear in the May number. He has 
promised a series of articles on another 
subject to commence soon. 

—300 extra copies of this number 
have been ordered for presentation to 
Non-subscribers in various parts of the 
world. The reception of a copy by a 
non-subscriber we hope will suggest 
the idea of becoming a patron of the 
Recorder. 

—Contributors of articles for the 
Recorder, can have copies struck off' 
by t/iemsehcSy at very reasonable rates. 
Not less than 50 copies should be or¬ 
dered. 


—We have received the “ Second Repost 
of Tin* London Mission Hospital,” Han¬ 
kow, by George Shearer, m. d. From 
November 1st 1868 to December 31s£ 18C9. 
This report professes to give an account of 
the professional labors of Dr. Shearer, for a 
eriod of 14 months, at the hospital in Han- 
ow itself, and at the Dispensaries in Han- 
Yang and Wuchang. It has 17 pages devot¬ 
ed to the various diseases treated, with very 
valuable remarks describing them, or noting 
some of their peculiarities. 

The following General Summary will 
give an outline of the variety of the disorders 
which came under the Doctor’s care, and will 
indicate the extent of his labors. 


Skin Diseases .... .... 

• * • • 

1067 

Diseases of the Digestive System 


1052 

Do. do. Respiratory System 

■ • • • 

950 

Do. do. Kycs .... 

, , , , 

879 

Abscess: Ulcer: Carbuncle kc.. 

• • » • 

638 

Kbenmatic Affections .... 


616 

Diseases of Brain and Blood (including 
ague) .... .... ... 

602 

Venereal and Syphilitic Affections 

- • * V 

815 

Fractures, Dislocations, Wounds Caries, 
Necrosis, Gangrene .... .... 

223 

Diseases of Heart and Kidney 


167 

Opiutn Smokers .... .... 


!)G 

Diseases of the E,nrs See . 


80 

Rupture, Hydmcele Sec. .... 


72 

Diseases of Women . 


63 

Tumours, Cancers &c. 


34 

Miscellaneous . 


28 

Vaccination Cases.... 


48 

Ancestlicsia and Leprosy .... 

.... 

107 

Total . .. 


7,037 


—The remarks of Dr. Shearer relating to 
Opium Smokers and his Method op treat¬ 
ing them will be read with in erest by a 
largo class of our patrons. 
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96 Opium Smokers applied for means to | 
enable them to get rid of the pernicious habit 
the majority of whom were below the stand¬ 
ard of health: pale, haggard, emaciated, and 
spiritless or suffering from Dyspepsia, Diar¬ 
rhoea, Hceraorrhoids, Sciatica or Asthma and 
Bronchitis. In 10 cases the health was un¬ 
affected, the average quantity of opium being 
used and for a period of years. SO smoked 
1 mace daily and under: 46 smoked 2 mace 
and over. A large number began the habit 
like Coleridge for the relief of pain. One 
man a Tai-ping-kwnn had been in the habit 
of smoking 8 mace daily, for a period of 50 
years, but by strength of will he conquered 
the habit and is now in the best of health. 
One man had been using 4 mace daily for 17 
years and though suffering from internal piles 
seemed in good health. 

Four persons, husband and wife, mother 
and son, using 3 mace daily for several years, 
applied for assistance to break off the habit 
because they were now too poor to get the 
Drug. 

I do not adopt the practice of withdrawing 
opium smokers from their homes and detain¬ 
ing them in Hospital under strict surveillance 
as advocated by some, but make use of all 
the moral persuasives and medicinal adju¬ 
vants in my power and then set them free to 
struggle with and conquer the vice if they 
may. Some have brought their opium-pipes 
in proof of their sincerity and I have an 
assured conviction that many have got the 
better of the evil habit thro’ the means em¬ 
ployed. Of 12 at least I am certain and in 
their case, there is I think, little fear of their 
resuming the practice. 

I use a pill (composed of Hyoscyamus, 
Camphor, Capsicum and Quinine) which an¬ 
swers well in allaying the morbid craving and 
at the same time giving tone to the stomach. 
In the majority of instances, breaking oft'the 
use of the drug is followed by nervousness, 
slecplessnes, loss of appetite and debility, 
seldom diarrhoea, but usually within a month 
the system accommodates itself to privation 
of the wanted stimulant and health is recov¬ 
ered. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tientsin, —-The Rev. J. Lees, of the 
London Missiou at Tientsin, writes under 
date of January 29th 1870: “Mr.' Hall 
has just returned from a two months 
visit in Shantung, and reports 50 baptisms 
and 90 inquirers. Mr. Edkins sends 
me word that he has just received 32 


I between this place (Tientsin) and the 
Capital. In Tientsin things go on more 
slowly, but we are not left without en¬ 
couragement, and are specially glad to 
see signs of growing steadfastness and 
consolidation in our own little Chnrch. 
They are making a noble effort just now 
to support their own pastor and bid fair 
to succeed.” 

Ciievoo. —Rev Mr. Richards has arriv¬ 
ed to join the English Baptist Mission. 

Ninopo. —Rev. J. A. Leydenbnrgcr, 
of Ningpo, under date of January 6th 
writes. 

“During the last few weeks, there 
have been nine persons added to our 
churches in Saen-pnfi by baptism. There 
are also at present, at otic place five 
applicants for admission, and several 
at other places.” 

Rev. M. J. Knowlton and his family 
sailed for the United States in the 
February Steamer to San Francisco. 

Foochow. —Rev. N. Sites, returned the 
latter part of March from a visit to the 
Hok-chiang circuit. He was present when 
Rev. Sia Sek Ong native preacher in 
charge, (one of the 4 Chinese ordained 
last Nov.) baptized 43 adults and 11 chil¬ 
dren at the three following stations, viz. 
at Ting Tiong 8 adults, at Sa Han 25 
adults and 11 children, and at Stony Siek 
10 adults and one child. 

Canton. —Rev. H. V. Noyes, under 
date of March 1 st writes as follows. 

“ Rev. R. H. Graves of the American 
Baptist Mission sailed for the United 
States in the P. M. S. S. which left Hong¬ 
kong February 12th. 

We have just heard by a letter from 
Bankok, news from the two mission fami¬ 
lies at Cheangmai, to whom reference was 
made in the February number of the Re¬ 
corder. Messrs. McDonald .and George had 
returned to Bankok, and brought the in¬ 
telligence that Messrs. Wilson and Mc- 
Gilvary and their families were still safe 
although in rather a critical situation. 
They are permitted by the king to re¬ 
main,. but forbidden to preach and no 
native servants can be obtained. It is 
their intention to remain six months, and 
if, by the end of that time, there is no 
change to return to Bankok.” 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN CHINA. 

[Prom the “ North China Herald."] 

( Raman Catholic portion, concluded.) 

BY KEY. M. J. KNOWLTOlt. 


Notwithstanding the persecution, the work 
went forward, the missionaries only giviug 
as much heed to the edict of expulsion els 
they thought to be expedient. After the 
death of Ricci, as there was no missionary 
of sufficient talent and influence to take his 
place, Paul Siu exerted his great influence 
in their favour, and the missions continued 
to flourish under his patronage. 

In 1628, John Adam Schaal, a German 
Jesuit, arrived at Peking, and being strongly 
recommended by Siu to the Emperor, he was 
received into favor at court. His great tnl- 
eots and learning soon placed him at the 
head of all his. brethren, and gave him great 
influence among the high Chinese officials. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans^ whose 
repeated efforts to enter their old field of 
labour in the 14tb century, had been frus¬ 
trated, by the Jesuits, at length in 1631, 
gained an entrance into the empire, via For¬ 
mosa and Foh-kien. 

In 1632, the mission suffered a great loss 
in the death of Siu, yet the work of gather¬ 
ing converts and making books went vigor¬ 
ously forward under the patronage of his 
daughter Candida. The diligence and zeal 
of the missionaries were attested not only 
by the great number of converts gathered 
into churches, but also by the fact that by 
the year 1636, or 55 years from their enter¬ 
ing China, they had prepared and published 
no less than 340 treatises, some of them re¬ 
ligious, but chiefly on natural philosophy aud 
mathematics. Tte style of the books was 
improved by the revision of Siu, who was 
a fine scholar, and 134 of them, as we have 
already remarked, were printed by the mu¬ 
nificence of his daughter. 

About this period, however, their work 
was greatly disturbed by the commotions, 
slaughter, and destruction of property, which 
have ever marked a change of dynasty in 
China. A Chinese general Woo-San-kan 
called in the aid of the Manchus to put down 
two rebel chiefs. The Mancbus performed 
their service too well, for having put down 
the rebels, they took possession of the throne 
of the Chinese Emperor, and thus established 
the present- Ta-tsing dynasty, in 1644. In 
the north, Schaal and the other missionaries 
joined the standard of the Manchus; while 
in the south the Christians favored the Ming 
throne. Two Christian Chinese generals, 


Thomas Km and Luke Chin, gained a victo¬ 
ry over the Manchus, and Tung-Lieh was 
proclaimed Emperor; his capital was at 
Cb tin-king in the Canton province. This 
would-be Emperor’s mother, wife and sou 
were baptized with the names of Helen, 
Maria, and Constantine. Helen wrote a 
letter to Pope Alexander VII. which was 
kindly answered by the Pontiff But the 
expectation of the missionaries of having a 
Chinese “ Constantine the Great,” was soon 
cut off by the death of TuQg-lieh, and sub¬ 
jugation of the whole empire by the Man¬ 
cbus. 

The first Manchu Emperor, Shun-chi, was 
a great friend to Schaal and his associates, 
and their cause prospered both at Peking 
and in the provinces. He appointed Schani 
to reform the calendar, who performed his 
work so well that be was appointed president 
of the Astronomical Board, with the title and 
authority of an officer of the first rank. The 
Emperor laid aside his usual state when 
conversing with Schaal; be called him 
Mqffd, a term of affection and respect; and 
often paid him visits at bis own residence. 
He placed a marble tablet at the door of 
Schaal’s church in 1650, and in the inscrip¬ 
tion bestowed on him the highest commend¬ 
ations. (Kiuher China Blustrata p. 105} 
Near the observatory at Peking there is a 
small temple erected by Shunchi to the me¬ 
mory of Schaal. This temple I have visited, 
and I noticed a very complimentary inscrip¬ 
tion to Schaal, placed over the door. The 
temple stands merely as a monument to the 
great astronomer, and is not used for wor¬ 
ship. During Sbun-chi's reign, the missions 
prospered throughout the empire. Tlirough 
Schaal’s influence fourteen other missionaries, 
among whom was Ferdinand Verbiest, were 
permitted to enter the country, and disperse 
themselves over the provinces. Their great¬ 
est success was in Shensi, where in former 
times the Nestorians were so numerous; 
from which fact we may infer that some of 
the descendants of the Nestorian Christians 
joined them. In 1662, Shunchi, iD the 24th 
ear of his age, died of grief for the loss of 
is favorite concubine, having reigned 18 
years. 

Kang-hi, then but 8 years old, came to the 
throne. Schaal was made bis tutor, and the 
government was administered by four regents. 
A high literary man named Yaog-kwang-seen 
published a book full of lies and false accu¬ 
sations against the missionaries. The four 
regents, upon hi3 representations, loaded 
the missionaries with chains and condemn¬ 
ed them to death, and Schaal, “to be cut 
into 10,000 pieces. The execution, however, 
was delayed, and they were set at liberty ; 
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of the American Baptist Mission at Rangoon, 
Burmab, who have been thirty-three years 
in their field of labor without visiting once 
their native land. Their daughter Mrs. 
Rose and her four children are with them. 

Tours sincerely, 

*H. V. NOYES. 


CONCERNING THE LORD’S DAT. 


To the Sdltor of the Chinese Recorder: — 

In your last number, under the “ Edi¬ 
torial Items,” you alluded to the article 
in the same number on “ The Lord’s Day.” 
From your remarks I infer that your views 
on the subject-matter of that article do not 
differ materially from my own. If the re¬ 
luctance you speak of had been a little 
stronger—strong enough to have kept the 
article out altogether—this, I think, would 
have been still better. Tou have judged dif¬ 
ferently, Perhaps you are right. 

The writer of that article reminds me of 
a French Padre of whom I once heard. He 
was asked whether they required their con¬ 
verts to keep the Christian Sabbath. He 
answered, "we find they have no disposition, 
and therefore we give them a dispensdtion. 

I do not apprehend that the arguments 
put forth, and the logic (rather, want of logic,) 
used, for the overthrow of the Christian 
Sabbath, are of sufficient importance to de¬ 
mand an answer. They will not have much 
weight except with those, who like the writer 
of said article, came to China without having 
first studied such important questions, as 
Ae authority for the Christian Sabbath. I 
should hope, that, among the Missionaries 
in China, there are not many such. If there 
be any others, they had better get some 
standard work on the subject from England 
or America. 

Still there are some statements in the 
article, which. I fear will do evil unless they 
receive some notice. The “Recokdie" is 
increasing its circulation in Great Britain and 
the United States. The article was forward¬ 
ed for publication, we are told, according to 
the unanimous request of the members of the 
Hankow Missionary Association present at 
the time it was first read. 

I am unwilling that such views should be 
circulated among the patrons of missions with 
the implication that they are at all common 
among Missionaries. I know not how many 
of the Missionaries at Hankow belong to the 
Association aforesaid, or how many of the 
members were present on the occasion of the 
reading of this article, or how many of those 


present held the sentiments of its author, f 
do know that among missionaries there are 
those, who hold lax views as regards both 
doctrine and practice in the Christian church. 
But I trust they are few, not more than the 
proportion of such in the churches at home 
which have sent them out. The large ma¬ 
jority of missionaries still hold the old 
fashioned doctrines, which have been held 
by the church of Christ from the beginning. 
They preach the doctrines of the fall of man 
—of salvation through the atoning work of 
Jesus Christ,—and of the obligation to keep 
all God's commands. 

Tours &c., 

J. V. N- TALMAGE. 

Amoy, March 18th, 1870. 


QCfye {tfijinese i&ecct&er 

AND 

MISSIONARY JOURNAT.. 


Rev. Justus Doolittle, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, APRIL, 1870. 

BIRTH. 

At Canton, February 15th, 1870, a daughter to Rev. 
D. Vroomak. 

To contributors of articles for the Chinese 
Recoroeb : You arc respectjully and ear¬ 
nestly requested to urriie plainly on white 
paper witlt black ink, and dot the <*# and cross 
the f s. Such compositors as are obtainable 
here , find it exceedingly difficult to make ou. 
copy written in pale ink on highly glazed, blue 
paper , and even on white paper, if, the is are 
not dotted and the Cs are not crossed. The 
first proof sheets from such copy are appall¬ 
ing to one with little time to devote to proof 
reading. 

Please also punctuate your articles as you 
wish them to be printed. 

Correspondence and items of Missionary 
intelligence should be here by the \5th to in¬ 
sure insertion in the following issue. 

In case correspondents or contributors 
desire extra copies of the Recorder con¬ 
taining their communications, they will be 
supplied at the rate of $1,20 per dozen , if 
the order far extra copies is sent with the 
article. If mailed, postage to be added. 

Scientific terms , proper names and all un¬ 
usual words must be written with extra plain¬ 
ness or mistakes may reasonably be expected. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsi¬ 
ble for the sentiments of articles inserted in 
the Recorder. 
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THE LORD’S DAY. 


BT REV. WILLIAM MCGREGOR. 


As any discussion of the Sabbath question 
in the pages of the Chinese Recorder must 
necessarily, be too fragmentary to be satisfac¬ 
tory, I fully sympathize with the reluct¬ 
ance to introduce this subject expressed in 
the Editorial note of the March number. 1 
feel that a question which most of the mis¬ 
sionaries in China must bare carefully studi¬ 
ed ere they came here, is not one upon which 
their views are likely to be changed by a 
brief article in a periodical. I think there¬ 
fore that it might have been weil if S. A., 
before inviting the missionary body in China 
to reconsider their views, had made sure that 
he was prepared to throw so much new light 
on the -subject as to entitle him to make that 
modest proposal. I am one of those mission¬ 
aries that have adopted what he would call 
“Sabbatarian” views, but I have been un¬ 
able to find in his article any objection to 
these views that can be called new—(not 
even the insinuation that those who hold them 
are bigoted, for this also seems to me to be 
an argument that I have met with before)— 
and the considerations that led to my adopt¬ 
ing them at first appear, in consequence, 
equally valid still. Some of these considera¬ 
tions will be indicated in the remarks I make 
on S. A.’s communication, although in these 
I shall study brevity rather than complete¬ 
ness. 

I. As a matter of course the first ques¬ 
tion that presents itself is that of the prim¬ 
eval Sabbath; and although S. A. seems to 
doubt whether its institution in Eden would 
necessarily imply that it was binding after 
the fall, I think he will, on farther considera¬ 
tion, admit, with Paley, (whose views were 
certainly not “Sabbatariau ”) that; “If the 
Divine command was actually delivered at 
the creation, it was addressed no doubt to 
the whole human species alike, and contin¬ 
ues, unless repealed by some subsequent 
revelation, binding upon all who come to the 
knowledge of it.” As io whether the Sab¬ 
bath really was instituted in paradise, the 
narrative in Genesis appeal's so plain and the [ 
meaning so unujistakcable, that it alone. 


ought to be decisive on the question. S. A. 
admits that Gen. II, 3. cannot be explained 
away; and how he can in that case come to 
the conclusion, - fit which he arrives, that the 
early origin of the Sabbath is “ not proven,” 
is, to say the least, singular. 

But this, it appears to me, is not the only 

E assage incapable of being explained away, 
n the fourth commandment, the blessing 
and sanctifying of the Sabbath ore evidently 
spoken of ns a fact in the past; and, in Exod. 
XVI., before the giving of the law we find 
the Sabbath a recognized ordinance. Apart 
from other considerations, I cannot see that 
the evidence of the institution of a prim¬ 
eval Sabbath, afforded by these three pas- 
ages is either scanty or insecure: nor can I 
regard it as unaccountable that the Sabbath 
is not directly spoken of in n history so frag¬ 
mentary ns that of the patriarchs is, seeing 
Eli at even in the fuller accounts of a later 
period there is, for instance, no notice of 
circumcision from the time of Joshna to the 
Babylonish Exile. Is it to be inferred that, 
during these eight hundred ears, circumcis¬ 
ion was neglected and forgotten ? 

II. With regard to the Sabbath law of 
the Fourth Commandment, S. A.’s difficulties 
seem chiefly to arise from his not understand¬ 
ing the distinction between the Decalogue 
and the judicial law of the Jewish people as 
a nation. In the history of the Jewish dis¬ 
pensation the Decalogue stands by itself. It 
was proclaimed by God’s own voice on Sinai 
and written on tables of stone, which were 
laced in the ark of the covenant as “the 
asis of Jehovah’s throne amoDg his people; 11 * 
But the Jews were not only worshippers of 
God, they were a Theocracy. God was the 
king of the nation, and the national code of 
laws was by hi in privately communicated to 
Moses who announced them to the people. 
The system of politico-ecclesiastical legisla¬ 
tion, (technically divided into the judicial 
and ceremonial law), thus revealed, was ad¬ 
apted to the special circumstances of Israel 
and was thus in its nature temporary. In 
common with the rest of the Decalogue, the 
Sabbath found a place in the national legia- 
I latiou, and it is ss a part of the law of the 
, commonwealth that special enactments are 
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made with regard to its observance, and pen¬ 
alties attached to a breach of it. 

What then does S. A. mean by talking of 
our lowering the requirements of the fourth 
commandment, and cancelling its penalties? 
Neither the fourth, nor any other command¬ 
ment of the Decalogue, has a penalty affixed 
to it there. As sins against Ged the trans¬ 
gression uf them must be dealt with by God 
alone; but as 'violations of the laws of the 
Jewish state they were dealt with by the 
civil power. Why does not S- A. charge us 
with lowering the requirements of the sev¬ 
enth commandment, and annulling its pen¬ 
alties? A breach of it was also in the Jew¬ 
ish commonwealth punishable with death. 
Or why does he not shew that there is noth¬ 
ing immoral in striking a father or mother? 
«Moral laws,” he says, “ do not admit of 
such treatment” as we have applied to the 
Sabbath law, in lowering its requirements 
and annulling its penalties; and as the fifth 
commandment has been treated in precisely 
the same manner, seeing we do not now re¬ 
quire a man who strikes his father to be put 
to death, it follows in consequence, that 
there is nothing moral in the fifth command¬ 
ment. Even as a part of the national code, 
the Sabbath law was not of such rigour as 
S. A. would have us suppose. The state¬ 
ment about not kindling fires is simply an ex- 
egetical blunder. The passage in question 
is introductory to the directions about the 
erection of the tabernacles, and the fires io 
question are evidently those needed for the 
■work. The people are being told that even 
this holy undertaking must be interrupted, 
and all work cease on the sacred day, a “sigu 
between God and Israel, and that it is a per¬ 
petual covenant with that people f M 

By the same process of reasoning he would 
doubtless show that the rainbow never exist¬ 
ed until after the flood; for it is said “once 
and again” that it is “the token of the cov¬ 
enant' 1 with Noah, and how could this be 
said if had been an object long familiar to 
all the world! 

The fact is that as the previous existence 
of the rainbow did not prevent its being 
chosen as a token to remind God’s people of 
bin promise, ao neither did the previous ex¬ 
istence of the Sabbath, as a primeval institu¬ 
tion, and in the Decalogue, prevent its being 
set apart, as a permanent sign of God’s cov¬ 
enant with Israel. 

After all, however, it is found that the 
Fourth Commandment can be got rid of only 
by abandoning all the others, and according¬ 
ly, we are tola that the Decalogue, as such, 
is binding upon none except Jews. The 
basis on which this theory rests is that the 
Ten Commandments were “addressed to the 


nation which God had rescued from Egypt.” 
Surely this ground is very scanty and inse¬ 
cure.” Those who rest on it do not seem to 
have considered how far the principle they 
thus lay down would carry them. Our Lord, 
for instance, sys: “Labour not for the 
meat that perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.” “ But," says 
some one, “this commandment has no refer¬ 
ence to me; it was addressed to those whom 
Christ had miraculously fed, and introduced 
by the prologue, *Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled. 1 ” All 
the Epistles in the New Testament, and 
indeed almost the entire Bible, would, on 
this principle, be deprived of all authority as 
regarded us; for it is a characteristic feature 
of the revelation God has given to men in 
Scripture that it i* not given in the form of 
a collection of abstract propositions, but was 
in the first instance addressed to particular 
individuals and societies. The fact that God, 
in giving a commandment to a particular in¬ 
dividual or community, adduced along with 
it considerations calculated to influence the 
ersons addressed, does not change the in- 
erent nature of the commandment, or nar¬ 
row the range of its obligation. I prefer 
therefore, with the Apostle James, to regard 
“ the law,” as the authoritative standard of 
right and wrong, agreeing with him that He 
who said. Do not commit adultery, said also, 
Do not kill, and also. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. To St. James it was 
clearly something that a commandment was 
“Enshrined amid the Eternal Verities of the 
moral lawand it evidently never occurred 
to him that of the ten precepts proclaimed 
in circumstances of such awful majesty, and 
treated with such distinguished honour, one 
might be merely ceremonial, and applicable 
to Jews ; for, addressing Christians, he says, 
whosoever shall keep tne whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 

Apart however from the authority given 
to it by its position in the Decalogue, can the 
Fourth commandment by itself be shown to be 
a moral preceipt? I believe it can. 

S. A. holds that a moral precept is one 
connaturally known. Known to whom ? To 
the whole human family ? In that case the 
Eighth’commandment is not a moral precept; 
for If S. A. will try, I doubt not he will find 
many Chinese prepared to maintain that 
there is nothing wrong in parents putting 
their female children to deatii, if it so please 
them; and even in the Christian countries of 
England and America the same thing in 
another form is openly defended. 

Neither is the Seventh commandment, tried 
by this criterion, a moral precept, for as un¬ 
derstood by Christians, its requirements 
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ty fled. The missionaries saw one of 
these men—still unable to leave hiB 
Icang, of brick bed. He had received 
100 “ bamboos”—or blows from a board 
about three inches wide—on his thigh, 
and 20 blows of the (1 inch wide) leath¬ 
er strap on his face. 

Disabled by the beating, he, was 
then—in November and December—lock¬ 
ed to a stone platform for seventeen 
days, with no fire and scanty bedding. 
He bad but just been released, by the 
payment of a fine of about $75, when 
the representatives of the mission saw 
him in the middle of December. 

The flesh of hia thigh to the depth of 
over one inch, and about five inches in 
diameter was dead and had began to 
slough off. 

liy the people, the missionaries were 
treated kindly and respectfully. They 
saw nothing to indicate the existence 
of any other than a friendly feeling, a 
willingness to listen, and to aid them 
in their plans. As a rule, this is our 
experience throughout the north of 
China. With the exception of some 
localities, I think this principle will 
hold good for the whole of China. 

Trouble generally has some connec- 
tioh with government or its representa¬ 
tives. 

Not the least indication of bad feeling 
was manifested by the people, on either 
of the three visits to this city. But 
contempt for the foreigners was mani¬ 
fest in the last interview of the mission¬ 
aries with the cruel and unjust officer. 

A most important distinction is here 
indicated by two facts. 

1. The perfect willingness of the 
people to allow foreigners to reside 
among them. 2. The entire unwilling¬ 
ness of the official class—the govern¬ 
ment—to permit such residence, and de¬ 
termination to prevent it if possible. 

This opposite feeling existing in the 
hearts of the people and in the govern¬ 
ment of China is of the greatest import¬ 
ance, and should never be lost sight of 
in any of our relations with China. 

Another important fact, is that the 
existence of any feeling of unwilling¬ 
ness to permit our residence in the in¬ 
terior is not against us as missionaries, 


but- as foi'cignera. No distinction is 
made by people or officers in this re¬ 
spect, till they learn by experience the 
real differences between us. 

With these facts before us, it becomes 
apparent that it will depend somewhat 
upon circumstances, whether we can 
effect further residences in the interior. 
If in any particular locality the official 
class (wmch includes the literati, who 
are official aspirants), or the magistrate 
of the place aoes not participate in the 
strong feeling against foreigners which 
so generally prevails, little or no dif- 
fiemty will he met in effecting a quiet 
entrance. 

If however the magistrate sympath¬ 
izes Btrongly with this prejudice against 
foreign ere, and is a man of any influ¬ 
ence and skill, a residence will be se¬ 
cured only after much difficulty, and 
at more or leas risk. 

No difficul ty i s likely to arise among 
the people. Where they are in some 
measure connected with disturbances, 
the origin of the trouble can almost in¬ 
variably be traced to official interfer¬ 
ence. This has been true in the South— 
it will doubtless be true iu the North. 

But we need not be discouraged. Pro¬ 
gress is making, and truth 1 , Christian 
truth is advancing. 

Tiektstn, Feb., 1870. 


PRINTING BOOKS IN FOOCHOW 
COLLOQUIAL. 

To «that extent is it desirable to print and 
circulate Christian Books in the Foochow 
Colloquialf 

[ Two Essays read before the Foo¬ 
chow Missionary Conference July 27 th, 
1869.] 

First Essay 

BY JtliV. ARTHUR W. CRIBB. 


We have met this afternoon—not to 
consider any new scheme and to pass 
our opinion on the prospect of the suc¬ 
cess of our undertaking—but, in point 
of fact, to sit in judgment upon a plan 
already established, and to decide, with¬ 
out prejudice, from our experience of 
the operation of that plan, how far-the 
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objects sought by it have been attain, 
ed; in order that we n\ay ascertain 
what should be our course of action in 
this respect for the future. 

The need of a written Colloquial in 
some form or other, seems to be ad¬ 
mitted by universal consent. Mission¬ 
aries at Peking, Ningpo, Amoy, and 
Canton, show by the action which they 
have taken in this matter, that they 
concur with us in the opinion that the 
written character or Book language is 
unsuited to many parts of our work, 
and presents insuperable difficulties in 
the way of conveying Christian truth 
to the minds of the lower classes, or of 
instructing those who have otherwise 
embraced the first principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, in its higher doctrines, so that 
they may grow m knowledge day by 
day, and “go on unto perfection.’’ In 
what form the colloquial dialect of each 
port should be reduced to writing, 
whether by using the Roman letters, 
or Chinese characters as the symbols 
for sound, great diversity of opinion 
prevails—the main object of the ad¬ 
vocates of both systems however is the 
same, viz. to enable an uneducated per¬ 
son to acquire in as short a time as 

S ossible, si method, by means of which 
e may make himself familiar with, or 
at least may be enabled to search those 
“ Scriptures ” which are able to make 
him wise unto salvation. For our¬ 
selves, we have adopted the native 
characters as the medium of communi¬ 
cation, inasmuch as it was found that 
the natives themselves have adopted 
this method to some extent, however 
small, though in their case it is con¬ 
fined, so far as I am able to gather, to 
publications of an immoral tendency. 
The publication of Christian books in 
the Foochow colloquial has not been 
very large, but confined to the New 
Testament, a few portions of the Old 
Testament, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, 
one or two Catechisms and a few Tracts 
and handbills. Of these, however, great 
numbers have been circulated in Foo¬ 
chow and the neighbourhood, so that 
sufficient has been done to give the 
plan a fair trial, and we are now asked 
to state our experience as to the work¬ 
ing of the plan, by answering the ques¬ 


tion,—How far is it desirable to make 
use of the written Foochow colloquial 
as a medium of instruction? 

As far as my own experience goes I 
am compelled to say, that I do not re¬ 
gard it as a success. That it is useful 
in some respects there can be no doubt, 
but as a general rule I do not consider 
that it is so advantageous as is usually 
supposed. Although the number of 
characters with which a person must 
be familiar, in order to be able to read 
the colloquial Testament, is considera¬ 
bly less than would be required to read 
the same when printed in the Book 
style, there yet remains too large a 
number to be acquired with facility by 
those who have little time to devote to 
study. It is true that in six or eight 
months a person of ordinary mental 
capacity may with moderate attention 
be able to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of characters to enable him to read 
many verses in the New Testament, 
but it still takes years to enable him to 
read any chapter with facility, so as to 
be understood by those who hear him 
read it. Even in the Gospels he meets 
with many characters not familiar to 
him and in the epistles the number is 
considerable. In 9 out of 10 of such 
cases the unknown character expresses 
the main point of the sentence—how 
then can the reader understand the 
meaning intended to be conveyed? 
Deduct the principal words from the 
text “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God,” and what sense could the reader 
get from it? I therefore conclude that 
tne system is too difficult to ensure suc¬ 
cess in teaching old people, or women, 
or those who have never had instruc¬ 
tion. If these are the classes which 
we wish to benefit, we must, I conceive, 
either adopt some simpler method, such, 
perhaps as a Romanized colloquial, or 
limit the amount of instruction given 
in this manner to the four Gospels, at 
least so far as the Scriptures ai‘e con¬ 
cerned. 

A great number of those who come 
under our notice have, however, had a 
certain amount of education, and know 
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tbe sounds of many characters, though 
they know the meaning of very few of 
them. To these, or at least to many 
of them, the colloquial Testament is of 
immediate use—they can at once read 
for themselves the historical parts of 
the New Testament, and with a little 
study may soon be able to read any 
part of it with tolerable facility. Many 
of them soon lay aside the colloquial 
Book however, and take up in its place 
the classical Testament, and though 
they are only imperfectly able to trans¬ 
late it, they prefer reading from a book 
where the characters have a meaning, 
than from one where the sense is gath¬ 
ered only from the sound. This in¬ 
dicates that the system is not appre¬ 
ciated to any extent even by that class 
for whose benefit we suppose it to be 
designed. However, I argue nothing 
more from these facts, but, that if no 
colloquial books were in existence these 
men would he able in a short time to 
acquaint themselves with the principal 
faets of Scripture by means of the class¬ 
ical Testament, as well at least as one 
who, with no previous education, would 
be able to do by means of his colloquial 
Testament after two or three years 
study of that book. This does not dis¬ 
prove the usefulness of the colloquial 
to certain classes, but only reduces, the 
number of those to whom the colloquial 
is a sine qua non. Now I think that not¬ 
withstanding the usefulness of this plan 
of the written colloquial to this class of 
persons, we should be perfectly justi¬ 
fied if we declined to adopt it. The 
class to he benefitted by our labours in 
this respect, is Braall comparatively, 
while auy effort which we make in the 
ordinary Book language, can he brought 
to hear upon millions of people in every 
part of China, and these the most in¬ 
telligent and influential in the empire. 

If China is to be evangelized by the 
Chinese, surely we may expect, that, 
humanly speaking, it must be by men 
from among the educated classes, men 
held in esteem by the people themselves 
for their attainments. We cannot ex¬ 
pect that men, who can only read from 
the colloquial Testament, will command 
any very great respect, or exercise any 
great influence for good amongst the 


masses. They are still uneducated 
men, and though occasionally one may 
arise, who may be an instrument for 
good to many, and be a kind of Rich¬ 
ard Weaver to the Chinese, yet such 
men will be “few and far between.” 
The missionaries* time should, therefore 
be spent in the way calculated to pro¬ 
duce the greatest amouut of permament 
good. Now how has it been in Foo¬ 
chow? Scarcely a single work has 
been written in the Book style, where¬ 
as nearly every missionary has spent a 
good portion of time over the colloquial, 
chiefly over the colloquial Testament. 
Four versions at least have appeared 
of the whole Testament, besides which, 
separate versions of portions of the 
Testament have been issued. Parts of 
the Old Testament have also appeared in 
this form, though not to any very great 
extent. Now all this must have taken 
an immense amount of time—which, 
if spent in the preparation of some 
useful standard works would have been, 
I imagine, productive of much more 
good. Instead of this—a few ignorant 
formers—chair coolies, and women have 
through our labors learned to read a 
few chapters of God’s word—while the 
intelligent classes have taken a deeper 
hatred to Christianity than they other¬ 
wise would have had, on the ground, 
as they allege, that we are corrupting 
the language, and that if Christianity 
prevails, all true literature would cease, 
its teachers and followers being too 
ignorant to be able to understand and 
appreciate the classic style—hence the 
origin of this written colloquial. 

Now though the literati will always 
have prejudices against the gospel from 
the nature of the truth, I think we 
ought not to introduce unnecessarily 
any custom or practice which excites 
their prejudices and makes them hos¬ 
tile to us—especially in such matter as 
their literature. Our object is to spread 
the truth, and not to render it distaste¬ 
ful to their feelings by its Foreign as¬ 
pect. If Christianity prevails, they 
themselves will find out a way to over¬ 
come the difficulties we complain of, 
either by improvements in the plan of 
education, or by works written in a 
very easy style, or they will, if neces- 
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sary, invent a colloquial for themselves. 
The work is for them to do, not for ns. 
Our work is to preach the gospel, and 
to educate native catechists in the 
Scriptures so that they may be able to 
preach better than ourselves. The 
work will not stop for want of colloqui¬ 
al books. The Apostles did not rely 
upon their providing written instruc¬ 
tion for the lowest classes. Many 
doubtless at Corinth, EphesuB, Colosse, 
and Phillipi were unable to read the 
epistles which St. Paul sent unto them, 
for that there were many poor and un¬ 
educated in those churches I suppose 
none will gainsay. Did Paul devote 
bis chief strength to these? Did he 
write in a kind t>f pidgin Greek for 
their benefit? And in the case of the 
Roman church was the epistle to the 
Romans written in Latin ? or did all the 
members of that church know how to 
read Greek ? No, the Apostle laid a 
good foundation. He wrote that which 
would endure, which would be food for 
educated minds, and these read, trans¬ 
lated, or explained as the case may have 
been, to their brethren. And did the 
church flourish in this manner? I leave it 
to yourselves to answer. Now I have no 
doubt that both the Apostles and the 
early fathers of the church regretted, as 
much as we can do, the ignorance of 
the common people, but they were ob¬ 
liged to take things as they found them, 
and leave it to the after generations of 
Christiana to do what lay in their power 
to enable a poor man to read the woid 
of life. And can we in our own coun¬ 
try with all our day schools, night 
schools, ragged schools, and cheap press 
make all our poor to read the word of 
God intelligibly ? Can they be tanght 
to read so as to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the words in 6 or 8 months? 
Mhny have learned to read the letters 
and to spell the words, but that is not 
sufficient; the meaning cannot be so 
easily conveyed to them,, or so easily 
acquired, notwithstanding the simplici¬ 
ty of language used in our Bible. How 
do we get over the difficulty ? Do we 
write a Bible in a style different to all 
the literature of our country ? By no 
means; but we strive to explain the 
meaning of the text by other works, 


written in a simpler style, commenta¬ 
ries, as it were, for poor readers. Now 
why should we depart from the prac¬ 
tice of the church from the Apostles* 
days to the present time in our dealings 
with the Chinese ? They have the Bi¬ 
ble in their own tongue. The Bible in 
the written character is not to them 
what the Latin Bible was to our fore¬ 
fathers. Multitudes of our ancestors had 
an education in English without look¬ 
ing at a Latin work. No Chinaman 
has any education without the use of 
the character,—and most of those who 
have been at school in their youth are 
able in after years to read and write to 
some extent. I consider therefore that 
so far as the Scriptures are concerned 
we should have been justified in circu¬ 
lating them only in the classical. I think 
that- though some have derived benefit 
from the use of the colloqnial Books, a 
great spirit of opposition has been rais¬ 
ed against us on this account—still, 
though I would not under present ex¬ 
perience, vote for the establishment of 
a colloquial scheme, supposing we were 
without one, I would not, now that 
we have all the work prepared to our 
hands, cast it entirely on one side, hut 
restrict it within proper bounds—that 
is to say—I would never circulate the col¬ 
loquial except after the plan recently 
su gg ested by Mr. Peet, i.e. in conjunc¬ 
tion with the classical, and as a com¬ 
mentary upon it, and with a notice upon 
the title page of the Book that it is in¬ 
tended only for the use of those who 
are uneducated. I think there would 
be less objection to that plan, than the 
present one of circulating the colloquial 
character by itself^ but even in this 
case I would reserve the book for the 
use of church members, and enquirers, 
and not circulate it among the masses. 
For the same reasons I do not consider 
it advisable to publish any further works 
in the colloquial character. The people 
have now all that is necessary for ena¬ 
bling them to learn the way of life, and 
there I would stop, at least so far as a 
means of instruction. 

There is one other branch of our la¬ 
bours where colloquial bookB are neces¬ 
sary, at least to some of those present 
—viz., the Public services of the church, 
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where a form, of prayer is used. It is 
desired that we should all with one 
voice make our confession to Almighty 
God, or make our response to the pray¬ 
ers of the church; and as the written 
language is not a spoken language, it 
would seem inappropriate that our pray¬ 
er should ascend in that form to God, 
besides being (as Art XXIV expresses 
it) “a thing plainly repugnant to the 
word of God and the custom of the 
primitive church, to have Pubtic pray¬ 
er in the church, or to minister the 
Sacraments, in a tongue not understat¬ 
ed of the people.” The unlearned can 
listen during the reading of God’s word, 
and may derive instruction, but his 
spirit would be little edified if the devo¬ 
tions of the assembly were offered up 
in classical language. Whereas if the 
form of prayer was printed in the class¬ 
ic style, and it was left for each one to 
translate as he read it—the responses 
in our church, would I fear be very in¬ 
harmonious, and our services would pre¬ 
sent very little of that order which the 
Apostle Paul commends to us. 

"When a form of prayer for Public 
use therefore is required, I consider 
that the very words to be used must be 
fully written out, which of course can 
only be done in the colloquial, and there¬ 
fore such publications are necessary 
and must be continued. 

I pass a very different judgment, how¬ 
ever, upon Hymn Books for many rea¬ 
sons. First, from the peculiarity of the 
language, it is almost impossible to get 
colloquial Hymns. We are not tied to 
any paitieular number of characters in 
a form of prayer, but when we come to 
a hymn it is different. The meter re¬ 
stricts us within a certain number, and 
as it is often found impossible to ex- 
ress the idea colloquially in the num- 
er of syllables or charaoters, it usually 
happens that that phrase is inserted in 
a classical form. Thus the Hynin be¬ 
comes neither classical nor colloquial. 
It cannot be understood at other ports, 
on account of the admixture of the one, 
and it cannot be understood here, on ac¬ 
count of the admixture of the other, at 
least by those ignorant persons for whose 
benefit the Hymns are made. Thus the 


Hymn is unintelligible to all parties. 
Most of our Hymns are of this form, 
some, of course, more so than Others. 
They are certainly not intelligible to 
those who do not know any thing of 
the classic character, and are'not ap¬ 
preciated by those who do. Most of 
them might be rendered in an easy 
classic style which would be agreeable 
to all parties and be as intelligible to 
the semi-educated class as the present 
collection. Besides we shall never have 
any variety or number of good hymns 
unless we use classical Hymns. It is 
not in the power of every man to make 
poetry. Any one with a little care 
might make rhythm or doggerel verses, 
but this is not to be called poetry. We 
want good devotional Hymns in good 
Chinese language, such as the Chinese 
themselves could appreciate. Let them 
be as easy as possible in style, for the 
sake of the illiterate members of the 
flock, and as being more adapted for 
congregational worship—but even if 
they were a little difficult I would not 
reject them if good in other respects. 
The unlearned will be able to sing them 
from memory in a short time, and the 
meaning can easily be explained to them 
if they desire to know it. Various 
means can be devised for instructing 
them in the more difficult passages, so 
that they may sing both with the spirit 
and with the understanding also. Is it 
to be supposed that all in our congrega¬ 
tions at home understand every word 
that we sing? And are we to throw 
out our beautiful hymns on their ao 
count and to siug only such hymns as 
are suitable for children. I think few 
of us would like to do this—for what 
with those which would have to be 
omitted ou account of the difficulty of 
the language employed—-and those 
which must also be given up on account 
of the difficulty a poetical style gives 
to the understanding of the sense in¬ 
tended to be conveyed, I fear we should 
have very few left. We must work, 
then, with the Chinese as we do at 
home—upon a broad basis. We must 
not starve the educated for the sake of 
the uneducated. We must not refuse to 
give meat to the man, because the 
child is not strong enough to take it. 
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Let us have a variety—none written in 
such a style as to grate upon the feel¬ 
ings of the intelligent, hut such as all 
could sing with pleasure, who can read 
with tolerable facility. Our Brethren 
at Canton and Hongkong, and I believe 
other places, use a classical Hymn Book 
which is much appreciated. To sura 
up all that I have written my answer 
to the question before us to-day is this. 
Let us for the future only publish such 
books in the Foochow colloquial as 
are required for the church services 
(that is when forms of a prayer are 
used) together with the New Test¬ 
ament in conjunction with the classical, 
and this, not for 1 general circulation, 
but for the use of the members of our 
churches. 

If we have time to give to literary 
labours, let us devote it to works which 
will not only assist us in our work in 
this port but also be a help to our 
brethren in other parts. We have re¬ 
ceived considei'able help in this respect 
from missionaries at other portB, and it 
is not right that we should depend up- 
on them and not contribute our share 
to the general fund. Let us seek by 
such means to instruct the more edu¬ 
cated of our members and in due time 
the masses will be affected. In the mean 
time, let such be educated in Scripture 
doctrine verbally—let those who can¬ 
not read be encouraged to do as Chris¬ 
tians of former days—viz. to bear the 
word and to commit the same to mem¬ 
ory—one text a week, well selected, 
according to the circumstances of the 
converts, would exercise some influence 
for good, and be food for their medita¬ 
tion during the week. By this meanB 
we shall compensate in some measure 
for the inability to read on the part of 
our poorer brethren—but by no plan 
whatever, shall we be able to enable 
every man to read his Bible. Even in 
Christian countries, in this 19th cen¬ 
tury, the same difficulty exists and will 
exist to the end of time. 


Second Essay 
BY REV. S. F. WOODIN. 


The Bubject presented for discus¬ 
sion at this time is an important and 
practical one. And though it direct¬ 
ly concerns only the Foochow speak¬ 
ing population, yet indirectly it has 
a bearing upon the numerous dia¬ 
lects of Southern, part of Central, and 
perhaps Westem China. I omit in 
this statement the mandarin dialect, 
as I think that the Northern mis¬ 
sionaries, generally, are agreed that 
the great extent of country in which 
it prevails as the spoken dialect, and 
the wide range of native literature 
already published in this form, are 
conclusive evidences that almost the 
whole range of Christian literature, 
may well be published in this form, 
in the future. 

That Christian publications should 
he printed to some extent, in the 
Foochow dialect, is evident to us all 
I suppose, from the good results 
that have already attended some of 
these publications. The New Test¬ 
ament, Genesis, Job, Psalms, and 
Proverbs, containing in all nearly 
two fifths of the whole Bible have 
been already issued in the col¬ 
loquial, all except Genesis, in editions 
of one or more thousands, and the 
New Testament in both large and 
small type Besides these, a prayer- 
book has been published by the 
missions here in tliis form. 

Shall this work go on still further, 
or has it gone far enough, or too far, 
and if it is to go on, within what 
limits shall it be confined ? 

I think that the use we see made of 
the books already printed in this form, 
the easier aud speedier method of ac¬ 
quiring Scripture, and Christian 
truths which they afford to the mid¬ 
dling classes of the people, are suffici¬ 
ent proof that the work has not gone 
too far, and that with due regard to 
quality, the quantity may well be in¬ 
creased. To what extent? It is a 
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difficult tting for us now to say 
definitely and precisely what should 
be the exact extent. But, in gener¬ 
al, we may say, to such extent as 
will best promote the religious in¬ 
struction of the people. Especially 
so far as will give the common peo¬ 
ple the best opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge ot the Scriptures. And 
in particular I think that the whole 
Bible should be issued in. this form, 
in due time, and the same with re¬ 
ferences, and also a simple com¬ 
mentary upon it, perhaps somewhat 
after the manner of the Bible Notes 
printed by tlie Foreign Tract Socie¬ 
ties. Also the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
such books as the “ Peep of Day,” 
and in fact the choicest issues of the 
“ Tract Societies,” special works 
against idolatry, elementary books 
specially adapted to the young, and 
perhaps similar books for the in¬ 
struction of the women. 

Of course we do not deny that 
there are inherent difficulties con¬ 
nected with printing the Foochow 
colloquial with Chinese characters. 
For instance, because, sometimes, 
though somewhat rarely, the same 
character used in the classical for the 
expression of one idea, is used in 
the colloquial, sometimes with and 
sometimes without some sound to ex¬ 
press another idea. Also because 
some sounds in the colloquial have 
no corresponding sounds in tlie class¬ 
ical, and hence no characters can be 
found to exactly express the sound; 
but these instances are few, and in 
reality are overcome without mar¬ 
ring the colloquial to any great ex¬ 
tent. These difficulties, as far as 
they do go, are arguments in favor 
of a Romanized colloquial. 

The confusion in the minds of 
readers of the classical, from having 
associated other ideas with the same 
character in the colloquial books, is 
somewhat of a difficulty, though, I 
think, practically, to a certain class 
of readers, of little consequence. So 


also the tendency to the injury of 
style in composing in the classical, 
by familiarity with the colloquial 
books, and partly hence the dislike 
shown by literary men for these 
books is a slight argument against 
them, slight because this class of 
men are not the ones most likely at 
first to be reached or benefitted by 
them. In fact they are not prepar¬ 
ed for this class; yet I would not 
say that I do not think they will 
eventually be greatly benefitted by 
it. Moreover the matter of style, 
would perhaps lead them to despise 
to some extent some of the Christian 
Books in the classical. A more se¬ 
rious objection is tlie labor and ex¬ 
pense required to make the addition¬ 
al books. These can only be justi¬ 
fied by counterbalancing benefits 
brought to the people. 

We think that tnere are such be¬ 
nefits to counterbalance all the ob¬ 
jections. First the Scriptures will 
be read more and better understood, 
by the mass of Native Christians 
by being printed in the colloquial 
than if only printed in the classical. 
They learn to read the colloquial so 
willingly, encouraged by hearing the 
language read, and recognizing it as 
their mother tongue, that often their 
interest in learnmg Christian doc 
trine, is fostered by their desire to 
read the colloquial Hymns and other 
books, and their reading tends to 
fasten the instruction in tneir minds. 
This would not be the case to so 
great an extent, if they had only 
classical books to read. In the 
schools, we see the scholars able to 
read colloquial intelligibly, in a very 
Bhort time, in fact almost without 
diligent effort, while to learn the 
classical, so as to be able to read to 
others with the least degree of fluen¬ 
cy, requires a long and laborious 
period of study, and then the stud¬ 
ents feel little confidence that they 
may not translate wrongly. See 
J field women of ordinary intelligence, 
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reading the hymns and loving to 
read them, and getting many good 
ideas from them, when no one would 
have ventured to teach them the 
classical, and yon have a proof that 
colloquial is easier to be learned, and 
in fact is the only literature that the 
masses will ever read. In fact after 
the one to four or five years of 
schooling which are all that the mid¬ 
dling classes, and most of the upper 
class who do not intend to be schol¬ 
ars, receive, are over, what books do 
this large body of men read ? I have 
heard men who knew, say, that this 
class are generally ashamed to be 
seen reading their old school-books, 
because their fellows laugh at them, 
inquiring if they are going to exam¬ 
ination, &c.; and hence they gener¬ 
ally read the easier and racier col¬ 
loquial books, and also books of a 
similar nature in lowest reading style, 
or in the mandarin. I think tliat 
most of the reading of this class 
of people ib of this style. Just look 
in the shops and see persons reading, 
and yon will very generally come 
across this style of books, and so too 
in the houses of mechanics and la¬ 
borers; even the women probably 
read this class of books, when they 
read at all, far more than any other. 
All this is a preparation and an aid 
for reading onr colloquial books, and 
are reasons why the people learn to 
read them so readily. That they 
can understand what they do read, 
in their own colloquial better than 
if it were in the classical, is both 
self evident from the nature of 
things; and is clearly seen in this, 
that to tell to another the ideas of 
a classical sentence, they themselves 
first translate it into the colloquial 
to make them intelligible. 

Moreover the classical books are 
not generally designed to be read to 
others, but only to convey their ideas 
to the person who looks at the print¬ 
ed page. But colloquial books are 
designed for both purposes, and en-j 


able persons of ordinary intelligence 
to convey a groat deal of instruction 
to those more ignorant, which could 
not well be done without the col¬ 
loquial. 

The classical in most of China, is 
to the masses, much as the Latin was 
to Europeans of the times just before 
Luther. Probably the classical is 
much more used, but it is not so 
definite in expressing ideas, not so 
easily acquired as the Latin was at 
that time. Perhaps the power and 
prestige of the Literary class, now, 
and probably for a long time to come 
the most hostile foe of Christianity 
in China, may depend upon the fact 
of so much of their literature being 
locked up in the classical, causing 
those who could unlock it to he 
held in veneration, and to be eligi¬ 
ble to office. While if intelligence 
is diffused among the masses, the 
influence of that class will necessa¬ 
rily be diminished, and their opposi¬ 
tion less important, and to diffuse this 
intelligence we must have colloquial 
books. The Papacy could not be 
effectually overthrown by Luther 
bv using the Latin tongue. The peo¬ 
ple would probably have been won 
back to Rome, if they had not had 
the Scriptures and other good hooks 
in their own language, their mother 
tongue. To some extent the same need 
appears here, and among the people 
speaking all the dialects in China. 
They will need to be able to read 
and nave read to them, the wonderful 
works of God in the tongue in which 
they have been born, and this will, 
to say the least, he greatly facilitated 
by colloquial books. f think the 
use of the classical almost exclusive¬ 
ly, has led to or at least fostered an 
excessive regard to the form in which 
truth is expressed, while the truth 
itself is considered of little practical 
use. Hence we hear people quote 
the most simple truths, in a classical 
form, as something wonderfully con- 
J vincing, while the same truth in con- 
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versational style loses in their estima¬ 
tion half of its value. All such sham 
should be discouraged. Our helpers 
should understand that a sentence 
read from the classical and translat¬ 
ed into the colloquial, is no more 
profound, or significant than if 
first read colloquially. Good collo- 
uial books all help in all those things, 
n what has been said there has been 
nothing implying that books in the 
classical should be discarded. Not at 
all. But they should be used by those 
for whom they are fitted. Moreover 
books well made in the classical are 
a great help in rendering the same 
into colloquial books. If there were 
a perfectly faithful and satisfactory 
classical version of the Bible, the 
making of a colloquial version would 
be greatly facilitated. And, vice 
versa, one good faithful colloquial 
version would facilitate greatly a 
revision, and correction of any of the 
classical version. The same thing 
would hold in regard to the making of 
tracts and other books, so that the 
labor expended exclusively for the 
benefit of the colloquial is not quite 
so great as would otherwise appear. 
There are various ways of economis¬ 
ing the work, so that some of it 
might be done at times when other 
active missionary work wonld not 
be done. But still there is consider¬ 
able work required, and the superior 
facilities for knowing the Bible and 
the way oflife are sufficient reasons for 
expending it. It is now, from the 
number of missionaries in China, 
but a little while before a great mass 
of Christian publications will have 
appeared in the classical, so that 
there is little danger that that class 
of literature will be impoverished, by 
reason of translators neglecting it for 
the colloquial. It never has been 
considered a waste of labor, that the 
missionaries to the Sandwich Island¬ 
ers, who numbered less that 100,000 
in all, and to the Tahitians, Sa¬ 
moans and other nations, translated 


the whole Bible and many other 
books into each of those languages, 
after making the written language 
itself for them; much more may it 
be labor well spent to do the same 
thing for the 3, or 4 millions of 
Foochow colloquial speaking people. 

Colloquial bboks will probably 
have a tendency to greatly multiply 
the number of unpaid teachers and 
helpers in tjie future. They will 
tend I think to make the people 
better judges of preaching, and not 
to be deluded with empty souiids- 
because they are uttered by those 
who know the classical. 

These thoughts I would throw out 
as hints in regard to this theme, and 
hope we may all be profited by a 
free expression of opinions upon this 
practical subject. 


CHINESE ARTS OP HEALING. 

On Charms. 


BT J. DUDGEON, M. D. 

Ckaptjbk H. 

( Continued.) 

It only remains, now to speak of the 
mode oi administering those charms 
that are prescribed to be drunk. They 
are drawn on yellow paper in the 
manner already described, then burnt, 
and the ashes are used in water, spirit 
or other menstrua. A sort of soup or 
decoction is formed with the ashes in 
the menstrua ,and this iB swallowed, 
the suitable prayer is repeated, and the 
cure is supposed effected. The dis¬ 
eases in which water alone is employed 
are these; consumption, abscesses of the 
entire body with pain and swelling; 
diseases of pregnancy, epistaxis, bruis¬ 
es, the evil effects of licentious living; 
fish bone in the throat; (the dragon is m 
theehaim;) all kinds of fevers; (the pati¬ 
ent is to look South in taking it:) difi 
ficult parturition, (10 charms, probably 
on account of 10 lunar months—the 
period of uterogestation, are written 
on one sheet of paper and placed on 
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the head and cold water is taken and 
sauirted out three times.) In writing 
all charms, the pencil mast be taken 
in the right hand!, and the eye directed 
towards it, and it must be written 
without lifting the pencil, from the 
paper* or stopping. To cure debility 
and all consequent diseases, the charm 
is to be taken in pure water; for the 
cure of all unknown and uunamed 
affections repeat the prayer; “ Let the 

g reat brightness that copies from the 
ast, shine upon the disease and cause it 
and all noxious influences to vanish.” 
To cure bnd ulcers, write the fu six 
times; burn it and take the ashes in 
water—also for the cure of Kardialgia; 
a charm to be taken while travelling, 
and one for the cure of intoxication, 
and the effects of excessive venery. 

In the following conditions, the ashes 
of the burnt charm are ordered to he 
taken in tea: for the cnre of ulcers of 
the heart, imbecility, burns, (place the 
ashes in strobg tea, made with well- 
water, add a little salt and soy, and 
wash the part;) and sleepiness, (the lower 
part of the charm iB sun and moon 
equal to brightness). 

In the following, the burnt ashes are 
directed to be taken in spirit (samshu;) 
for the cure of dysentery; foot or 
breech presentations called ^; or 
difficult labour, the t’o of the Chi¬ 
nese weight is first to be heated to 
redness and placed in the spirit; abscess¬ 
es of the breast caused by the blowing 
upon it of the vapour from the nose 
of the child (to be taken in old spirit;) 
to cure uneasiness and want of desire 
in the heart; dropsy; bruises from 
fighti ng; deafness and ringing in the 
ears (if R|) (one to be placed in the 
ear as well; if the ear is discharging 
blood and pus, blow the ashes into it:) 
loss of sensation; oedema (besides 
drinking the ashes, draw a charm on 
the swollen part and read the prayer 
seven times and the swelling will dis¬ 
appear !): boils and carbuncles, ditto; 
neuralgia and pain of the testes; colic 
of adults and dyspepsia; abdominal 
pain in both sexes; pyrosis. 


The remaining charms are all order¬ 
ed to be taken in various medicinal 
decoctions, very much according to the 
practice prescribed in their so-called 
medical books, all of which rest upon 
the P6n Tsao. If there be any virtue 
in these charms at all—-this virtue 
must certainly lie in the drugs specified 
in which the burnt ashes are infused. 
They embrace the most frequently need 
Chinese medicaments, and it would 
be strange, if they were not quite and 
as often successful as the same drugp 
in the hands of the general practition¬ 
ers, who prescribe quite empirically 
and often with no better reasons than 
is implied in this charming method, 
viz. the faith of the patient- As might 
be expected many harmless simples 
from the vegetable kingdom (minerals 
are seldom if ever employed from their 
ignorance of Chemistry) are used, and 
in many cures the relief is directly ob¬ 
tained from the medium in which the 
Fu is taken. The strong faith required 
must facilitate the cure. Aud notwith¬ 
standing all this, there is yet so much 
ignorance and superstition with the 
peculiar Tauist teuets mixed up with 
it, that it is remarkable, that a people 
otherwise so shrewd, should not have 
penetrated the quackery and charlatan¬ 
ism of this method ages ago. We have 
already given a sufficient number of 
examples to keep one’s risible muscles 
in exercise. We subjoin a few more to 
complete the picture, in relation to 
the charms requiring to be drunk in 
medicinal infusions. To drive away 
the three corpses (^ a Tauist 

idea) that afflict the soul and bear it down, 
take a charm written on certain days 
(]^ of the “Heavenly 

Stems” and Earthly Branches, or ou 
the birthday of the patient, in a decoc¬ 
tion of olibanum. Cardamoms are 
ordered with the burnt ashes, to pre¬ 
serve the life of the foetus and to en¬ 
able the mother to carry to the full 
period. All female diseases may be 
treated with sheep’s milk; cough and 
paralysis with carrot soup; when re¬ 
covery is slow and it is feared the 
remedies will not arrive in time to 
overtake the disease, write a charm 
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with shang, ear, and to eat, or when 
the disease is rapid and there is no 
time, do as follows—for example if 
dysentery, disease of bowels or abdo¬ 
men, blood diseases, if male, the ashes 
of the charm in congee or tincture of 
ginger and syrup of lemon; if female, 
take in h&iang fu, #»• 

In disease of the yang eat vinegared 
rice or pure well-water; if of the yin 
or rheumatism, infusion or tincture of 
ginger. These are medical uses. If 
surgical, place the vinegared ashes on 
the affected part; if it be a fracture, 
ditto, but be careful to leave an empty 
space, for the poisonous vapour to 
escape and upon this part dust a little 
of the dried ashes of the charm, with 
the addition of a drop of pig’s gall. 

The following are the chief diseases, 
and the appropriate remedies or mens¬ 
trua in which to take the ashes of the 
burnt charm. We shall particularize, 
giving the name of the diseases in 
English, the remedy in Chinese with 
the Botanical names, and we have 
drawn out the various diseases where 
the same remedial agent or menstruum 
is employed and thrown them together. 
In the botanical identifications, Tatari- 
now is chiefly followed. 

Sz-au (Lophantbus and melis- 
sa) to cure febricula, with headache 
and catarrh. 


^ Ju-hsiang (olibanum) apop¬ 

lexy and general debility. 

lUr TaDg-kwei (rad Levestici 

simensis) and ^ J^n-shen (Panax 
Ginseng) for internal wounds and ex¬ 
treme debility, fever, hemoptysis, con¬ 
stipation and difficult parturition. 

jgT Pien-tew (Lablab vulgaris) 
Dolichos Lablab. English Cholera. 

j^| Yin-chen (flores Artemisise) 

oedema. 


jjfljS -^2 Tau-jen (Nudei Persic®) 
with olibanum for female consumption 
or debility depending upon worms; 
incessant vomiting, diarrhoea. The 
Chinese have a kind of consumption 
and toothache said to be caused by 
worms. 


m Heu-pu (Cortex Magnolia*) 

dyspepsia. 

^ Hsiang-fuh (rad Cyperi) all 

sorts of diseases, dyspepsia, ulcers 
(mammary), difficult parturition, female 
hiccough and nausea. This is the most 
commonly used medicine in all female 
affections. 


Jil^ Chwen-hiung (rad Levis- 
tici?) headache. 

mm Po-h £ o (Mentha) layngites 

and infantile convulsions. 

Shih-kau (Gypsam) cough. 

Sheng-chiang ( Ginger) v&- 
rioua minor complaints, vomiting, ver¬ 
tigo with indistinct vision. 

yfc ^ Mu-hsiang (Costus Amarus) 
stomach-ache and diarrhoea. 

Wu-tl (Fructus Xanthoxyli) 

bellyache. 

{J^[ Chen-pi (Citrus) rumbling 
noise in abdomen (jg| dyspepsia, 
colic, male hiccough and nausea. 

J|L j|tjf Cbo-cbien (Plantago major) 
dysuria. 

Chai-hu (rad Bupleuri oc- 
toradiati) feverishness. 

yf'v JD& Muk-wa (Cydonise Saponicae 
fructus) eye diseases. 

Kwei-chih (Cinnamon) in 
pain of the arm. 

5^ Chiang-hwo (Arcbangelica?) 
in pain of the vertebrae. 


Sha-jen (Cardamom) to pre¬ 
serve foetal life. Muhsiang and Tang- 
kwei for the cure of blood and air dis¬ 
eases. 

.neap. Fu-ling (Pacbyroa pincto- 
rium) painless abscesses. 

Shih-cbang-pu (rad Acori 
terrestris) non compos mentis, want of 
intelligence. 

^ Chcn-t‘u (earth) incoherence: 
tien-chien. 


111 ^ Shan-ch‘a Crataegus pinna- 
tifida (Shan-li-hung) in catarrh, over¬ 
eating and its disagreeable effects. 
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Jj|r Hwang-lien {Justicia pan- 
iculata) (a kind of Gentian and by some 
so called) in inflammation of the eye. 

l|£ Kan-tsao (Liquorice) incip- 
rent consumption and summer belly¬ 
ache. 

She-chiun-tse (fruit quis- 
qualis senensis) against children eating 
the cotton wadding of their garment. 

]p[ Teng-tsao (azalia papyrifera) 
(Hooker) bad dreams and throat dis¬ 
eases, the wick of the common lamp 
used iu China. 

Hiung-hwang (Realgar. Red 
sulphide of arsenic) bites of serpents, 
insects etc., pot-belly, (supposed to be 
collections of air in the abdomen). 

Cbwen-huing and Ch£n-p‘i to cure 
pain and swelling of the entire body. 

^ ^ Tien-tung, (rad Asparagise), 
with ginseng for worms, flatulence and 
cough. 

Sna-yen and Chen-p‘i for languor in 
the heart. 

Hfe ^ Kwan-tung-hwa (flores 
Farfarse) in cough. 

n UU Cbang-shan (rad Lysim- 
achise) in ague. 

Tsao-Kwo (fruit Amomi 
medii) in ague. 

We have confined our remarks on 
charms, to these relating to preventive 
or curative medicine. If the subject 
were extended to admit of all manner 
of charms, we should absorb the total 
issue of this journal for the next year, 
in elucidating and illustrating the sub¬ 
ject, aud we should then have made one 
of the richest and rarest collections of 
superstition ever devised by man. Our 
small contribution towards its med¬ 
ical consideration has, no doubt, al¬ 
ready, in the minds of many, raised 
the question of the possibility of such 
nonsense ever being concocted by man, 
and believed in by his fellowmen. The 
greatest bulk of charms are related to 
magic, divination and fortune-telling 
generally, but these do not come with¬ 
in the scope of our paper. 

We cannot close this branch of our 
subject without referring to various mis¬ 


cellaneous curative and prophylactic 
charms common among the people; 
not found iu their books, or which did 
not come appropriately tinder any of 
our divisions of the subject. 

At the beginning of this century 
brass mirrors were still in use and 
behind them were drawings of the five 
mountains, according as the Tauist 
view, or the view taken of them in the 
time of the Tang dynasty, was adopted. 
They also had their virtues. The 
cleaning of these mirrors once formed 
a special branch of business which has 
now, however disappeared before the 
almost universal adoption of glass. 

In the Tauist books we find huge 
diagrams of “happiness,” and “lon¬ 
gevity” used in the making of eatable 
or incense cakes, which were given to 
the Emperors, and through means of 
them the priests gained great power, 
favor and wealth. 

Charms of various kinds are used 
among children. Only sons are dressed as 
girls, and often called girls and by female 
names. They have one earring in the ear 
with the view of deceiving the evil spir¬ 
its, who never seem disposed to torment, 
or remove girls, either because they are 
too numerous already, or not worth the 
taking, or because the Buddhistic Hades 
is already full of female spirits. The 
parents from their indifference to girls, 
consider the sons precious and feel their 
loss, and so take precautions to protect 
them. The red cord round the wrists, 
and plaited in the queue has a similar 
object. The spirits are supposed to 
stand in great dread of red things. The 
presiding, magistrate at executions is 
also provided with a red cord to ward 
off evil influences from the spirit of the 
decapitated. 

The ceremony ^ ^ Shi-san on the 
third day after the birth of Chinese 
children is full of charms. The child is 
first wiped—we do not say washed, 
advisedly—with water in which artemi- 
sia, sophora, acacia chips, pepper; 
litchi, dates, walnuts and soap, have 
been infused. The basin is called Tien- 
pen jj-Jc and the articles Shi-k wo 

mm the money is called Shi-rh-t‘sien 
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This is supposed to re¬ 


move what is termed the outer coating 
of the skin. Clean or pure water is 
afterwards employed. Variously col¬ 
oured eggs, are given by the midwife 
to quicken the pains of delivery and 
aid conception, to those among the in¬ 
vited guests who appear to stancl iu need 
of such appliances. The child is then 
washed in water into which chestnuts, 
dates, copper cash or silver &c. are 
thrown. These things fall to themonthly 
nurse, who pronounces parturient 
blessings (sons) on the female donors 
and they also serve to indicate the 
Croesus-like character of the child in 
future years. To cure or provent pains 
to the child, a large plaster of avtemisia 
and resin is applied to the abdomen. 
The albumen of an egg is taken and the 
child is rubbed over with it to produce 
a good complexiou. A lock is after¬ 
wards taken, and with suitable words 
and attitudes, is placed upon the mouth, 
a prophylactic against much bad, or 
false speaking; in the hands, against 
stealing; on the feet, to prevent run¬ 
ning into evil courses, and on the heart 
agamst dishonesty and injustice- If a 
daughter, cinnabar and “ fen ” are dust¬ 
ed on the face, hi addition to the above, 
to guarantee a good complexion. 
This is followed by beating the child 
over the buttocks with an onion, that 
it may be intelligent, there being in 
Chinese, a play upon the word. Then 
a pomegranate paper-dower is riddled 
over the body, or borne in a basket on 
the head to guard against the “ Heav¬ 
enly flowers.” A mirror is given also 
that the child may see itself. The gums 
are rubbed with a piece of blue cloth, 
dipped in one of the above walas, to 
prevent the formations of ulcers and 
gum boils. The child is placed hori¬ 
zontally on and at right angles to the 
bed, to prevent it from falling off. The 
child’s bead is thrice beat against the 
mother’s abdomen, that the latter may 
have no after pains. Married ladies 
without families are required to empty 
the water, in which the child has been 
washed, in order that they may con¬ 
ceive. The water must he poured not 
outwards from , but inwards towards the 


hearer, and two eggs, red and white 
respectively are to be eateu in bed with 
similar objects. Such eggs are frequent¬ 
ly seen exposed for sale on the streets. 
A small spot on the crown of the head 
is burnt with thp moxa against convul¬ 
sions. The Buddhists have sometimes 
nine such bald spots on their head or 
other part of the body, especially the 
arm. The ceremony of the third day 
is begun by grasping the mother all 
over with a view to settle the bones 
and system generally as they are sup¬ 
posed to have l>eeu extended and dis¬ 
placed by the birth. They are pressed 
aud squeezed back into position. There 
are ceremonies also in the 12th day, at 
the full month called mi-yueh ij^| 
and at the 100th day. These vary in 
different localities. On the first of the 
above days, a red thread or string is 
suspended from the neck of the child to 
prolong life. The relatives and friends 
proceed to the temples, to worship and 
burn incense to the goddess that su¬ 
perintends the birth of children. They 
afterwards repair to the home of the 
child when tney enjoy a feast. The 
mother on the seventh day eats what is 
termed Chiau-tse or Pien-shi 

m & 

At the full month the hair of the 
child’s head is either shaved or clipped. 
Widows, mothers with sons only , and 
a fortiori with daughters only , twice 
married females are forbidden to per¬ 
form this operation. She must be a 
woman like the one that waves the 
burning iueeuse on the arrival of the 
chair at the home of the bridegroom. 
The hair is rolled into a ball and placed 
iu a little silk bag, which is either sus¬ 
pended to the child’s wrist or stitched 
to the end of its pillow. When carried 
it never exceeds 100 days It is some¬ 
times thrown into a river, and in coun¬ 
try places into a fair, thereby wishing 
to indicate ability when grown to man¬ 
age matters at these fairs. 

The mouth is rubbed and cleansed 
with tea to cure the 41 fire,” and remove 
the white membrane lining the months 
of infants, and to prevent apathy. The 
shaven pate is rubbed with tea leaves 
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against convulsions and to extract the! 
“fire” and so prolong life. Neither 
the mother nor child ought by rule to 
be seen out of doors during the first 
month. On the 100th day, in some 
places, a living fish is used with which 
to rub the child’s mouth in order to 
lengthen out its life to 100 years. It 
is said the child tastes meat for the first 
time on this day. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
placenta is buried at the outside of the 
door. If it has been a male child, it is 
bulled at the root of the left door-post, 
if a female, the right. 

Ancient coins have always been held 
as extremely valuable and possessing 
medicinal virtues. The Leepenny taken 
in Palestine in the time of the Crusad¬ 
ers is an example of this in the west. 
In China, the cash of the Y‘ang dynas- 
ty Emperor (Hiuen-tsung) in 

the year known as Kai-yuen |jf] 

(A. D. 'ilS)—the first of the issue of 
large round cash in China—owing to a 
scarcity of copper, the brazen Buddhis¬ 
tic images, which contained gold were 
minted, and the cash steeped in water 
was used to aid expectoration. (Gold is 
said to drive out phlegm). A similar 
thing occurred in the reign of Yung- 

cheng IS IE of this dynasty, whose 
cash was consequently called Lo-han- 
tsied, HI ^§5 an< l was chiefly used 
for women’s ornaments, and considered 
valuable from the gold it contained. 
The cash of the latter half of Hiuen- 
tsung’s reign in the year known as Then- 
pan ^ =j|jr (A. D. 742) is also used 
medically but is considered of inferior 
virtuo to the Kai-yuen cash. 

Another charm, to prolong the life of 
children, is called The hundred family lock 

Po-chia-tso It is made in 

this way. One hundred packages of tea are 
given to the relatives and friends, who pres¬ 
ent them to a hundred families of their ac¬ 
quaintance. These in return give cash to 
the value of the tea, and this is made into a 
lock, which the child carries from his neck 
for three months, a year or more, or some¬ 
times permanently. Others carry them only 
when they go out of doors. If the cash be 
not sufficient, the parent adds, the requisite 
number, and a lock is made of gold or silver. 


The child’s life is thus, as it were—length¬ 
ened out to the extent of the hundred lives. 
The hundred families, become so to speak, 
surety for the longevity of the child. If the 
parents do not choose to make a lock, silk, 
satin, or cotton cloth is bought with the 
money, and with this a garment is made, 
which is called “the hundred family gar¬ 
ment” ^ Po-cbia-i. Or the 

hundred families may wish a picee of silk, 
satin or cotton, of any colour or size—each 
family has one piece—and with these one 
garment is made. This is also called by the 
above nanie, Such a garment would some¬ 
times not inaptly compare with Joseph's coat 
of many colours. 

Each province formerly bad its coinage 
although each has not had a separate mint. 
At present they are designated by Mantchu 
characters. In Kanghte time the cash were 
larger and better, aud consequently were 
much in request as talismans against drown¬ 
ing, burning &c. The twenty provinces in 
his reign were represented by the following 
characters on the cash. jjgj Tung jjfj| Fu 

Lin Ipf Thing yT Kiang ^ Hiuen 

W- Su 

}9f ^ 

T‘ai 


W, Yuen 


Nine 


$r 01x10 


a 


Chi p Chiang 
Nan Kwang 

^ Kwei IW Shan 
T*sang (chang). The above is 


fg Yiin j 
in rhyme. These coins are very dear. 

Ma-t*eng-t‘sien or Wu-chu 

.3l 813 *hey were called in the Han 

dynasty about the beginning of our era are 
carried to promote digestion or to drive ol! 
evil spirits. They are especially used for 
children in convulsions. An infusion of 
such cash in hot water, or a little of milk 
thrown upon them when heated, is given to 
children at the breast to cause the milk to be 
digested. The former is the popular name 
employed here, from their likeness to 
stirrups. The subject of cash Tsien-fah 

Jiir “ in the order of the 

questions for essays submitted by the Em¬ 
peror to the candidates for honors. Cosh 
are placed in coffins here to the namber of 
seven—the perfect number, so that, having 
as it were the protection of the state, the 
corpse may have peace, and not, as usually 
supposed, to provide tea or other necessaries 
in the other world. This latter duty is left 
to the relatives to superintend by burning 
paper mock-money and incense. 

Another practice in vogue, in which one 
family is concerned, and which illustrates 
the nature of a foster-father and mother, is 
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the following. Persons with larger families 
give a silver padlock to a child of another 
family, the life of whose only son for exam¬ 
ple is despaired of. He is thus supposed to be 
of the family of the former, and to possess 
all the privileges of long life nnd health 
enjoyed by its members. 

Children here often carry on the wrist, or 
suspended from the neck of their jackets, a 
bone from the head of a pig called Chu-ching 
$$[ yj'pf reraove the ^ ear ol * dread of any 
thing. 

The following charms connected with 
maniaqe do not come so directly under the 
medical aspect of the subject, but from their 
novelty and interest we append a few notes 
thereupon. The bride, on entering the 
sedan chair to go to the house of her Affianc¬ 
ed, is coverecUwith a red satin cloth called 


Kai-t‘ew 


having flowers of the 


Mu~tan paeon ia mou-tan at the four corners 
and in the centre a drawing of the fabulous 
animal Chi-lin (A specimen of 

tliis animal is to be seem in marble at the 
Ming tombs.) This is supposed to avert evil 
influences and secure happiness and children. 
When she enters the chair she takes with 

her a porcelain jar, called Pau~p'ing, 
containing a certain quantity of millet and 
rice, eight tiny sceptres Jit-i, (four 

silver and four gold) and also eight small 
figures of men. She carries these with 
her to her future home, and, on arrival, the 
bottle is placed on a table in her private 
room. On the third day a red cloth is 
spread ou the K'ang or bed platform, on 
which the bride and bridegroom sit, close 
together; the.dress of the former being laid 
undermost and covered by the husband's— 
probably an emblem of the subjection of the 
former to the latter—and a third person, 
a woman, not a widow and not childless, is 
engaged, (there are women who profess this 
craft, for it requires an adept to do it, so 
as to divide the contents of the pitches 
between the two parties pretty equally) who 
unties the five coloured strings or threads of 
which the red silk covering of the jar is 
fastened, nnd proceeds to empty them out 
before and between the newly married couple. 
This ceremony is made to shadow forth 
happiness, plenty, equality, wealth &c. 

Besides the charms made of characters or 
combinations thereof, already fully treated 
of, there are numberless other charms, some 
of them medicinal substances, carried on the 
person as prophylactics. Chief among these 
are rhubarb, camphor and aromatic substances 
generally. The Mahummedans and Mong¬ 


olians of the North West use rhubarb very 
largely medicinally and as n preventive. 
They subsist chiefly on mutton, and without 
their rhubard and tea would get often sick. 
And so we- find these two substances figuring 
largely among Imperial presents to such 
subjects. In epidemics, in passing putrefying 
dead bodies or other offensive smells, it is 
quite common to see a piece of rhubarb 
suspended from one of their button holes. 
Many of the Mongolians carry for prophy¬ 
lactic purposes what are termed Hu-shCn Foil 

US' _ 

The characters for “ happiness ” Fu jjfg 
“longevity” Sfieu one or other of the 

Pah-hsien A fdi or Pah-kica A # 
are embroidered on caps, and dresses. The 
latter,—the eight diagrams—the Yang and 
the Yin, the tiger, the Hon and other animals 
figure in conspicuous places over houses, 
shops, incense burners, Hags, grave stones, 
land marks See. 

Kites, if Feng-chcng may be said to 

be used as a charm for imperfect vision. It 
is a common saying here that the eye-sight 
is improved and strengthened by looking 
steadfastly at the kite in the blue vault of 
heaven. This may partly explain their 
frequent use in China among adults. Kites 
are so common an amusement that they 
are even indulged in by the young Emperor, 
who has two at least, of immense size,—50 
feet long—made each year. The two tliis 

year represented the Wu-kung 
centipede and the NIen-ii (a kind 

of f . h. It takes several eunuchs to set off 
one. The year before last two of the 
eunuchs were severely hurt, and this year, 
the kites got damaged so severely in trying 
to fly them, that they were returned to be 
repaired, and the maker of them—a painter 
well known to me, grumbled that the 
eunuchs made him repair them at his own 
expense. The two, originally, cost over 
thirteen taels. While they were being re¬ 
paired, the Emperor amused himself with 
the beautifully painted borrel belonging to 
them; but on bis teacher complaining that 
it withdrew his attention from his studies, 
his mother threw it into the fire, to his 
great grief. My friend the draughtsman 
complained bitterly of the young Emperor’s ' 
being given so much to play and amuse¬ 
ment to the neglect of liis lessons. This 
feeling however may have been intensified 
by the eunuch’s refusal to advance money 
for "the repairs. The kites here are truly 
magnificent, in point of size, and variety of 
design and culoiu 4 . 
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Charms against the five poisonous animals 
are common at the fifth month. This is in 
summer, ■when these animals, the scorpion, 
Hsie-tsi ■p, centipede Wu-kung 

!&& lizard Hsie-lm freg Ha¬ 

mah MSI, and serpent Chang-chung 
s are supposed to be particularly danger¬ 
ous and to secrete a large quantity of virus- 
The frog secretes its poison in the eye-brows, 
the serpent and centipede in the mouth, the 
scorpion and lizard in the tail. A gourd 
made of paper is pasted on the door, and the 
poisonous influences are supposed to be de¬ 
posited in it- After the fifth day it is taken 
down and thrown into the well. Children 
often carry one made of silk and also chie-tsi 
egg a PP^ e fruit, Solani Melonge- 
nae, cucumber Hwang-kwa MM Pien- 
teu ^ Lablab vulgaris, Cherries 
Ying-tau, Nuclei Cerasi and 

Tsuog-tse, M -f- rice, millet, dates, 

walnuts, sugar steamed in reed leaves,—all 
made of silk, to ward o£T the poisons* They 
likewise carry a little tiger and a Fu jpg 
made of silk also. The little tiger although 
mode of silk is called Ai-hu Sjt be¬ 
cause the large one which is placed at one 
side of the door at this season is really made 
of artemisia. The other side of the door is 
occupied with the Pu-tsien a sword 

made of the roots of the acoris terrestres. 
The five poisonous animals are terrified at 
seeing these things and consequently make 
off. Ever since the T'sang dynasty the 
tiger has been made of artemisia for the 
purpose of frightening these animals. 

. To destroy or ward off these poisons, per¬ 
sons at the fifth month are accustomed to 
take a little of the red sulphide of 

Hiung-iiwang Arsenic, (Realgar) in spirit, 
and squirt it out under the mat at the back 
of the Kang. The smell of the arsenic proves 
too much for the five poisons, and they 
fly away. It is not uncommon to drink it 
with a similar view at this season. Children 
have their mouths, ears, and noses rubbed 
with this tincture to prevent the Wu-tu 
y from entering these orifices. 

So strongly is the popular mind imbued 
with t.hiq idea at the fifth month, that if invit¬ 
ed, to a feast, the bread, dessert, cakes &c., are 
sure to be made after the form of these 
animals, or to have the character indicating 
them, stamped upon them. The very play¬ 
things for children, kites etc. are of this 


form. The Tauist and Buddhists refer to 
them in tbeir incantations, and an innumer¬ 
able number of .popular stories of these ani¬ 
mals are recited to admiring groups on the 
streets. At this season the morbific matter 
from these animals is universally diffused, 
and therefore great care is to be exercised. 

The priests practice a species of gymnas¬ 
tics in which these animals are actually in 
part eaten to protect against the effects of 
poisons, and to give strength and courage. 
The system is supposed to become by this 
procedure, insensible to the action of these 

poisons. Chang-ling j]r|| a Tauist in 
the Han dynasty was said to be able to 
conquer these five animals, and it is from 
him that this custom has come. His de¬ 
scendants were designated by the Emperor 

Kia-ching Tien-shI In the Ming 

dynasty Tauism was, on this aecount prob¬ 
ably, most respectable, and even down to the 

time of Cilia-tsing S# u was very res¬ 
pectable. At this season, on the doors, a 
drawing of the “five animals may be seen 
with a Tien-slu in the middle holding a sword. 
Such a device is sure to seize the poisons and 
so prevent mischief befalling the happy 
inmates. This term of the firth month is 

sometimes called Tien-chung-cbieli 

Twan-yang-chieh Jjpf ^ epithets 
referring to the sun’s position in the heavens. 

The phrase Chwang-yuen tien-hwa 
re 3c*E, pasted over the doors of 
small pox patients may be taken as a speci¬ 
men of another form of charm. It is used 
to denote the severest form of the disease, 
i. e. the highest and best form, for it might 
offend the presiding small pox deity, and 
cause the death or at least risk the life of 
the patient, if an offensive title were em¬ 
ployed. To speak well of it is to bespeak 
the kind c msideration of the gods and en¬ 
sure recovery! The disease is heavenly and 
therefore must not be evil spoken of. How 
near the Chinese are, here, and in some other- 
usages, to the scriptural doctrine that our 
sufferings are sent by a kind providence for 
our good ? This idea is recognised by the 
Chinese in the Imperial code of the Empire. 
In other diseases, the Doctor pastes over the 
outside door, the name of his “Hall” or 
u Establishment." The above epithet is 
used to designate the highest literary title, 
which is only granted once in three years. 

We shall conclude this branch of the sub¬ 
ject, in the next paper, by a brief account of 
Medical Divinities and Divinities in Medical 
Temples. 

Peking, January 1870. 
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Imt Schaal soon sank under his trial, and 
died in 1669, aged 78. Myguillans says, the 
deliverance of himself and missionary asso¬ 
ciates from prison, was “ owing to a great 
earthquake at Peking." Missionaries through¬ 
out the provinces were arrested ; three Do¬ 
minicans, one Franciscan, and 21 Jesuits 
were banished to Canton. Four priests re¬ 
mained at Peking. When Kang-hi was 15 
years of age, in 1669, he assumed the reins 
of Government. He reinstated Verbiest to 
his office in the Astronomical Board, and ap¬ 
pointed him to revise the calendar: his ac¬ 
cusers having been convicted of making er¬ 
rors in the calendar, were in turn thrown 
into prison. Verbiest presented a memorial 
for the recall of bis banished brethren, which 
was granted. In 1671,.they were put in pos¬ 
session of their churches, but were forbidden 
to make converts, an order which, of course, 
they disregarded: and in the first year they 
baptised 20,000 converts, and the next year 
the Emperor's maternal uncle was added to 
the number. Verbiest taught the Emperor 
Euclid; and in 1678, published a work en¬ 
titled “The Perpetual Astronomy of the Em¬ 
peror Kanghi,” with which the Emperor 
was so highly pleased, that he made Ver- 
bicst an officer of the first rank, with the 
title of Ta-jin, “Great Man,” at the same 
time ennobling all his kindred; on the 
strength of which, his Jesuit brothers as¬ 
sumed the same title. 

Kanghi in 1689, visited the provinces of 
Shangtung and Kiang-nan, and showed more 
favor to the Jesuit missionaries at Tsi-nan, 
Nanking, and Hangchow, than to his oivn. 
officers. But they had rendered him valu¬ 
able services. Verbiest, following the ex¬ 
ample of Schaal, who cast cannon for Shun- 
chi, cast for Kanghi, in 1681, 320 pieces of 
cannon, which with 130 pieces previously 
cast, made a total of 450 pieces, which he 
solemuly blessed, and gave the name of a 
saint to every piece. The mandarins in all 
parts of the empire, influenced by the ex¬ 
ample of the Court, favoured the missiona¬ 
ries, and consequently their missions in the 
latter part of the 17tli century were very 
flourishing. Encouraged by the favourable 
state of affairs, Louis XIV, of France, sent 
out a number of Jesuit missionaries; among 
whom were de Fouteney, Gerbillon, Bouvet, 
and Le Comte, who became celebrated. They 
landed at Ningpo, and proceeded, after some 
difficulty, to Peking. 

Soon after, in 1688, Verbiest died, to 
whose remains the Emperor commanded the 
highest honors to be paid, and appointed 
Grimaldi to be his successor at Court. (An 
account of his funeral obsequies, and of the 
Cemetery called the Portuguese Cemetery, 
outside of the Ping-tse-mcng, Peking, where 


most of the celebrated Jesuit fathers wcr° 
buried, may be found iu the August No. of 
the Chinese Recohder for the present 
year.) 

So greatly did the missions flourish about 
this period, that several missionaries baptized 
1,000, or 1,500, persons annually; and in 
1703, in the single province of Xiung-nao, 
they are said to have numbered 100 church¬ 
es, and 100,000 converts. The favor of the 
emperor knew no bounds; but, even at this 
time, the smothered hatred of the provincial 
officials would, as in the case of the governor 
of the Chekiang province, occasionally burst 
out in persecution ; and gave occasion for the 
famous proclamation of Kanghi iu favor of 
Christianity iu 1692. These havo with truth 
been styled, “the palmy days of Roman 
Catholicism in China.” Jesuits, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans, from Italy, France and 
Spain, flocked to the land; and their con¬ 
verts were numbered by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. Louis XIV. appointed the sum of 
9,200 livrcs, as a pension to 20 missionaries. 
ICanghi, having been cured by the Jesuits of 
a critical fever, in token of liis gratitude, 
gave them ground within the. Imperial City, 
near the palace, on which to erect a church, 
and contributed liberally towards erecting 
the church. Since the treaty of 1S5S, the 
ground which had been taken from them and 
the church destroyed, has been restored to 
them, and they have erected upon it a fine 
cathedral, at the laying of the foundation of 
which, high Chinese and Muuchu officials 
were present. 

In 1708 the famoui geographical survey of 
the empire was commenced, and was com¬ 
pleted in 1718. Kanghi employed for this 
parrpose nine Jesuits during ten years. All 
reliable maps of the Chinese Empire arc 
fouudcd on this survey. 

But the great success of the Romanists 
during Kanghi’s reign, would probably have 
been still greater, but for their own dissen¬ 
sions, which led the Pope to interfere and 
send legates to Peking;—the first, Tournon 
in 1703, the second, Mezzabarba, in 1715. 
This led to a complication between Kanghi 
and the Pope, ana paved the way for the 
fierce persecution under Yuug-Ching, the 
successor of KnngbL 

These disputes related to ancestral wor¬ 
ship, and the Chinese terms for God. Some 
missionaries were in favour of allowing an¬ 
cestral worship among the converts, on the 
ground of its being a mere civil institution; 
others strenuously opposed it on the ground 
of its idolatry. Another cause of strife was 
a difference of opinion respecting the proper 
Chinese terms for God; the Jesuits used 
Then, Heaven, for God, but the Dominicans 
and Franciscans opposed the use of the term 
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as referring simply to the visible heavens. 
The disputes upon these subjects called forth 
three conflicting decrees from as many dif¬ 
ferent popes; also a reply to a petition of the 
Jesuits, and a decree trom the emperor. The 
case stood as follows,—decree of Innocent 
X., in 1655, condemning ancestral worship 
as idolatrous nod sinful; decree of Alexan¬ 
der VII., 1656, approving such worship as 
being but a mere civil institution; decree of 
Clement XL, in 1704, condemning ancestral 
worship; answer to the petitions of Jesuits, 
in 1700, from Kanglii, in which he declared 
“T'ien" meant the true God, and that the 
customs of China were merely political; 
decree of the. Emperor, 1706, declaring that 
lie would countenance only those missionaries 
who allowed ancestral worship, and that he 
would persecute those who followed the 
opposite practise. 

In opposition to the emperor’s decree, the 
papal legate, Tourrmn, issued two decrees in 
1706 and 1707, which so incensed him that 
he commanded the legate to leave Peking; 
lie also about this time allowed a severe per¬ 
secution to rage in Sz-ckuen, Kwcichau, and 
Yunnan; several missionaries also were ban¬ 
ished from the country by order of Kanglii. 
The missionaries, by their contentions and 
insolence, had alienated their best friend, 
the Eruperor; and with liis friendship, passed 
away the glory and prosperity of the Jesuits 
in China, That they deserved the ruin that 
came upon them, appears evident from the 
testimony of Roman Catholics themselves, 
who charge the Jesuits “ with the most culpa¬ 
ble conduct and time-serving policy; with 
teaching the Chinese that there was but little 
difference between Christianity and their own 
belief; with allowing their converts to re¬ 
tain their old superstitions; with luxury and 
ambition ; and with neglecting the duties of 
the ministry, that they might meddle in the 
affairs of state.” 

In 1715, Clement XI decided that T*ien- 
clm, “Lord of Heaven,” might be used for 
God, which has been used ever since by all 
Romanists in China. 

Kanglii died December 20th, 1723, and 
immediately after his successor Yung-cliing 
ascended the throne, remonstrances and peti¬ 
tions from officials and literati poured in 
upon the new Emperor, “complaining that 
Kangki had shown the foreign teachers too 
much favor, and that they were a dangerous 
class, because their converts acknowledged 
no other authority than the priests.” These 
documents were referred to the Board of 
Rites, and by their advice, the Emperor is¬ 
sued a decree in 1724, “retaining those 
priests already in Peking, for the service of 
the Emperor," but banishing all those in the 


provinces, to Canton anti Macao. Those at 
Peking could continue their services in their 
churches, but were forbidden to make prose¬ 
lytes; but throughout the provinces, tiie mis¬ 
sionaries were driven from their churches, 
which were destroyed or converted to other 
uses, many being changed to Buddhist tem¬ 
ples, while more than 300,000 converts were 
deprived of their pastors. From that severe 
blow, the missions have never recovered, but 
the priests are trying hard, now, to regain 
their lost ground. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous efforts to rid 
the country of priests, many of them found 
their way back by stealth, to look after their 
scattered and suffering flock*; the native 
pastors were also faithful in this work. In 
entering the country, the foreign priests were 
obliged to go in disguise, in charge of a trus¬ 
ty native Christian, and to use the utmost 
vigilauce to avoid detection, and even then 
were sometimes apprehended. 

Tfhen Kien-lung ascended the throne, in 
1736, afresh search was made for foreign 
priests. In 1747, Peter Seng ami 5 other 
Dominicans in Foh-kien, were put to death ; 
other priests were seized and tortured, 
churches were plundered, and property con¬ 
fiscated. In the Sze-chuen mission, includ¬ 
ing Yun-n on and Kwci-chow, “all the for¬ 
eign priests were detected and sent away, 
and only three Chinese priests were left” 
(Chin. Rep. Vol. 13, p. 571.) In 1767 an¬ 
other persecution occurred, which continued 
several months. Glezo was apprehended, 
and was kept in prison, loaded with chains, 
8 years, when he was released through the 
interference of a Jesuit in the employ of the 
Emperor. After this, for a few years, the 
missions had comparative quiet; and a col¬ 
lege for the education of the native clergy 
was established in 1780, in the borders of 
Yun-nan at Lo-yang-cliow, which continued 
to flourish until 1840, when, during a fierce 
persecution, the pupils were dispersed, and 
the college burned by the mob sent by the 
officials. 

In 1784, four foreign priests, escorted by 
three native Christians, on their way to Shen¬ 
si, were detected and sent in chains to Pe¬ 
king. This circumstance awakened another 
fierce persecution. A royal edict was issued 
against the Roman Catholics, and scut to all 
the provinces. Every effort was made 
throughout the provinces to apprehend the 
foreigners, and the native Christians were 
severely dealt with. Three priests most 
generously delivered themselves up, in order 
to save their flocks from persecution on their 
account. This persecution raged during the 
years 1784 and 1785. Of those sent in 
chains to Peking, one died of his hardships 
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on the to y; -five soon died of ill treatment in 
prison ; twelve still remained in prison, be- 
sides native priests and assistants. The lat¬ 
ter were branded on the face, and banished 
to Tartary as slaves for life ; the Europeans, 
by imperial edict of Oct. 1785, were con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; but 
this decree was in a few days revoked, and 
they were allowed their choice either to re¬ 
main in the employ of the Emperor at Pee¬ 
king, or be conveyed to Canton, and thence 
leave Chiba altogether by the first opportuni¬ 
ty. Three remained at Peking, Rnd nine 
left the country. Some of the latter how¬ 
ever, soon returned to their labours. Not¬ 
withstanding all these persecutions multi¬ 
tudes of Christians throughout the empire 
remained firm, and during the lost decade of 
the 18th century the numbers of converts 
considerably increased. Especially was this 
the case in Sz-chuen, where during 9 year3 
ending in 1801, the converts increased from 
25,000 to 40,000, and even up to 1809 they 
continued to increase at the rate of about 
1500 converts per year. In 1804, a chart of 
the Shan-tung province, with letters to the 
pope, were seized on a messenger who was 
taking them to Canton. This circumstance 
led to, or rather confirmed the suspicion that 
the priests were forming designs to take 
possession of the country? Another perse¬ 
cution followed which continued about a 
year. “Thirteen converts were banished to 
Manchuria, two of whom were members 
of the imperial family.” (Chin. Rep. Vol. 
13. p. 592.) A strict surveillance was exer¬ 
cised over the priests in the employ of the 
emperor, and in 1811, their position became 
so uncomfortable^ that all but 4 left Peking, 
and abandoned China, much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Chinese. In Sz-cbuen the mis¬ 
sions continued to prosper, but in 1814 the 
governor raised a fierce persecution in which 
a college as above mentioned was destroyed. 
Dufresse, the bishop, was beheaded; mul¬ 
titudes of Christians were tortured; and in 
the course of 4 years, 10 native priests were 
put to death, or died in consequence of tor¬ 
tures. 

In 1816, M. Tuora was strangled in Hu- 
kwang; and in 1819, in the same province, 
M. Clet suffered the same fate. 

In 1824, the Sz-chuen college whs recom¬ 
menced, and the work has continued to pro¬ 
gress quietly there ever since, with occasion¬ 
ally some persecution, the lust of which oc¬ 
curred last year. 


[May* 


In 1833, there was but one priest in Pe¬ 
king, and after his death, there were no 
foreign priests in Peking for several years. 
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The above Statistics of the Missions in 
China and Tartary have been given by the 
missionaries. 

Prom this table it will be noticed that 
from the persecution under Yung-ching in 
1724, to 1810, a period of 86 years, the num¬ 
ber of converts, from causes already narrat¬ 
ed, had decreased from about 300,000 to 
215,000. Since 1810 there has been a gradual 
increase, till in 1866 the number of converts 
in China proper amounted to over 363,000; 
while since 1846 the number of foreign 
priests has increased from 80 to 233, and 
native priests from 90 to 237. In Peking 
in 1866, there were 25 foreign priests. In 
accordance with the terms of the convention 
of 1858, many houses and lots, which in 
previous persecutions had been taken from 
the missions, have been restored to them. 
The linfiuence of France and other foreign 
Governments, is now so strong in China, that 
no such severe and general persecutions as 
have often been witnessed, can ever again 
occur; and the gradual extension of Chris¬ 
tian Missions in China may be considered as 
certain. 
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In regard to the character of the Roman 
Catholic missionariea in China, the learning, 
the fervid zeal, the self-denial, the patience, 
the perseverance, the stedfaatness and faith¬ 
fulness amid persecutions, torture, and death, 
of many of them, are deserving of the very 
highest praise, and are worthy of being imi¬ 
tated by all missionaries. Others were guilty, 
especially in their days of prosperity, of 
luxury and self-seeking. 

As to their mode of conducting their mis¬ 
sions, there are many things to deprecate, 
and few to approve. Their withholding the 
Bible from the people; their neglect of 
preaching ; their dependence upon mere ex¬ 
ternal ordinances to remove sin and save men, 
rather than repentance of sin, faith in Christ’s 
atonement, and the regenerating influence of 
God’s spirit; their pious frauds, their pre¬ 
tended miracles their sprinkling of holy water 
upon myriads of unconscious infants with a 
view to their salvation ; the small amount of 
instruction given to their converts; their con¬ 
nivance at heathen superstitions, and idola¬ 
trous practices; their own idolatrous prac¬ 
tices, and the inculcation of the worship of 
saints, images, pictures, and the cross; their 
too great readiness to receive converts from 
heathenism with but a superficial knowledge 
and experience of Christianity; all those fea¬ 
tures in their mode of conducting missions, 
are both contrary to the teachings of Christ 
and his appostles, and subversive of pure 
Christianity itself. Hence their reports of 
great numbers of converted, are to be taken 
with much allowance, and the progress of 
their missions cannot be expected to add 
much to the progress of pure Christianity, 
or to a true Christian civilization. 

Their labours in visiting the sick, in hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries, and in schools, are 
very commendable. 


WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA. 


Evidence that the new world was known to 
the Chinese fourteen hundred years ago. 


Was Columbus the first discoverer of Amer¬ 
ica, or did be only re-discover that continent 
after it had, in remote ages, been found, peo¬ 
pled and forgotten by the Old World? It is 
curious that this question has not been more 
generally raised, for it is very clear that one 
of two .things must be true; either the people 
whom Columbus found in America must have 
been, descended from emigrants from the Old 
World, and therefore America was known to 
the Old World before ColumbuB’ time, or else 
the aborigines of the Western Hemisphere 
were the result of spontaneous human genera¬ 
tion, the development of man from a lower 
species of animal, or descending from a second 


Adam and Eve, whose origin would be equally 
puzzling. Unless we are prepared to cast 
aside the Holy Writ, and all our general no¬ 
tions of the origin of the human race, we 
must believe that there was at one time com¬ 
munication between the Old World and New. 
Probably this communication took place on 
the opposite side of the world to ours, between 
the eastern coast of Asia and the side of 
America most remote from Europe; and I 
believe it is quite possible that the inhabitants 
of Eastern Asia may have been aware of the 
existence of America, and kept up intercourse 
with it, while our part of the Old World, never 
dreamed of its existence. 

The impenetrable barrier the Chinese were 
always anxious to preserve between themselves 
and the rest of the nations of the Old World 
renders it quite possible that they should have 
kept their knowledge of America to themselves, 
or, at any rate, from Europe, The objection 
that the art of navigation in such remote times 
was not sufficiently advanced to enable the 
Chinese to cross the Pacific and land on the 
western shore of America is not conclusive, as 
we have now found that arts and sciences 
which were once generally supposed to be of 
quite modern origin, existed in China ages 
and ages before their discovery in Europe. The 
arts of paper-making and printing, amongst 
others, bad been practiced in China long before 
Europeans bad any idea of them. Why, then, 
should not the Chinese have been equally, or 
more, in advance of ne in navigation ? The 
stately ruins of Baalbec, with gigantic arcbe 3 
across the streets, whose erection would puz¬ 
zle our modern engineers, the Pyramids, and 
other remains of stupendous works, point to a 
state of civilization and the existence of arts 
and sciences in times of which European his¬ 
torians have no account. 

One fact corroborative of the idea that the 
Old World, or, at least, some of the inhabitants 
of Asia were once aware of the existence of 
America before its discovery by Columbus, is 
that many of the Arabian vl-ctno. with whom I 
have conversed on the subject are fully con¬ 
vinced that the ancient Arabian geographers 
knew of America, and in support of this opin¬ 
ion, point to passages in old works in which a 
country to the west of the Atlantic is spoken 
of. An Arab gentleman, a friend of mine. 
General Hussein Pasha, in a work he has just 
written on America called En-Ne&sr Et Tayir, 
quotes from Djeldehi, and other old writers, to 
show this. 

There is, however, among Chinese records, 
not merely vague references to a country to 
the west of the Atlantic, but a circumstantial 
account of its discovery by the Chinese long 
before Columbus was bore. 

A competent authority on such matters, J. 
Hanlay, the Chinese interpreter at San Fran¬ 
cisco, ha3 lately written an essay on this sub¬ 
ject, from which we gather the folio,wing 
startling statements, drawn from Chinese his¬ 
torians and geographersr 
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Fourteen hundred years ago even America 
had been discovered by the Chinese, and de¬ 
scribed by them. They stated that land to be 
about 20,000 Chinese miles distant from China. 
About 500 years after the birth of Christ, 
Buddhist priests visited there, and brought 
back the news that they had met with Bud¬ 
dhist idols and religious writings in the coun¬ 
try, already, Their descriptions, in many res¬ 
pects, resemble those of the Spaniards, a thou¬ 
sand years after. They called the country 
“Fusany,” after a tree whieh grew there, 
whose leaves resemble those of the bamboo, 
whose bark the natives make clothes and 
paper of, and whose fruit they ate. 

These particulars correspond exactly and 
remarkably with those given by tbe American 
historian, Prescott, about the maquay tree in 
Mexico, He states that the Aztecs prepared 
a pulp for paper-making out of the bark of 
this tree. Then, even its leaves were used for 
thatching; its fibres for making ropes; its roots 
yielded a nourishing food, and its sap, by 
means of fermentation, was made into an in¬ 
toxicating drink.—The accounts given by the 
Chinese and Spaniards, although a thousand 
years apart, agree in stating that the natives 
did not possess any iron, but only copper: that 
they made all their tools for working in stone 
and metals ont of a mixture of copper and tin; 
and they, in comparison with the nations of 
Europe and Asia, thought but little of the 
worth of silver and gold. The religious cus¬ 
toms and forms of worship presented the same 
characteristics to the Chinese 1.400 years ago, 
as to the Spaniards 400 years ago. 

There is, moreover, a remarkable resem¬ 
blance between the religion of the Aztecs and 
the Buddhism of the Chinese, as well as be¬ 
tween tbe manners and customs of the Aztecs 
and those of the people of China. There is 
also a great similarity between the features of 
the Indian tribes of Middle and South Ameri¬ 
ca and those of the. Chinese, and as Hanlay, 
the Chinese interpreter, of whom we spoke 
above, states, between the accent and most of 
the monosyllabic words of the Chinese and 
Indian languages. 

Indeed, the writer gives a list of words 
which point to a close relationship, and infers 
therefrom that there must have been emigra¬ 
tion from China to the Continent at a most 
early period indeed, as the official accounts of 
the Buddhist priests fourteen hundred years 
ago notice theee things as existing already. 
Perhaps now, old records may be recovered in 
China, which may furnish full particulars of 
this question. 

It is, at any rate, remarkable, and confirma¬ 
tive of tbe idea of emigration from China to 
America at some remote period, that at the 
time of the discovery of America by tbe Span¬ 
iards, the Indian tribes on the coast of the 
Pacific, opposite to China, for the most part 
enjoyed a state of culture of ancient growth, 
while the inhabitants of the Atlantic shore 
were found by the Europeans in a state of 
original barbarism. If the idea of America 


having been discovered before tbe time of 
Columbus, be correct, it only goes to prove 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
that Shelly was right in his bold but beautiful 
lines:—“Thou Canst not find one spot where¬ 
on no city stood.” Admitting this, who can 
tell whether civilisation did not exist in Amer¬ 
ica when we were plunged in barbarism? and 
stranger still, whether t-lie endless march of 
ages, in rolling over our cultivation, may not 
obliterate it, and sever the two hemispheres 
again from each other’s cognizance? Possibly, 
man is destined, in striving after civilization, 
to be like Sisyphus, always engaged in rolling 
up a atone which ever falls down.— Gentle - 
man's Magazine. 


K\)t atfHttese Mecottet 

AND 

MISSIONARY JOUIRNACL. 

Rev. Justus Doolittle, Editor. 


FOOCHOW, MAT, 1870. 
BIRTHS. 

At Canton, March 6th, IB70, a daughter to Rev. H. 
Pauses, of the English Wesleyan Mission. 

At Amoy, March 27th, 1870, a pair of twin eons to 
Rev, W. S. Swanson. 

At Hongkong, March 33rd, 1870, a son to Rev. E, J. 
Eitel, of the London Mission. 

To contributors of articles for the Chinese 
Recorder : 

Please punctuate yovr articles as you wish 
them to he printed. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

—To oint Advisers- We thank yon 
for all the valuable suggestions you 
have given duringthe past three months. 
We would rather have received more 
than less. Do not be discontented if 
all your wishes and preferences are 
not heeded. That would be simply im¬ 
practicable. The views of some of 
you differ diametrically from the views 
of others, and of course both can not 
be carried out. The kind of articles 
which some condemn, is highly applaud¬ 
ed by others. It is impossible to pub¬ 
lish a journal with as large a circula¬ 
tion as this has attained, and have all 
of its articles please all of its patrons; 
some of them do not please the Editor 
himself- We shall however try not to 
publish any article which shall need¬ 
lessly offend the feelings of others. We 
may fail in attaining our aim. In such 
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a case we ask your forbearance. We 
shall be sorry if we lose a single old 
subscriber, because we insert articles 
which do not please him. We wish 
to retain all out- present subscribers, 
and add to their number as many 
again before the 3d vol. is finished. 
This aim is high, but it can be obtain¬ 
ed, if the friends of the Recorder put 
their shoulders to the wheel and help. 

—To our Contributors. As was 
said in our Salutatory, the Chinese 
Recorder will be what you make it. 
This will he emphatically true of the 
Original Articles, the Correspond¬ 
ence, and the new Department of 
u Notes, Queries and Replies,” and 
the Items of Missionary Intellig¬ 
ence. All these departments will con¬ 
tain only such articles as will be sup¬ 
plied. We would prefer to receive 
many more articles than can be insert¬ 
ed, so that we may take the best. 
Should there not be enough of suitable 
original articles contributed. Selected 
articles will be inserted just after the 
Missionary Intelligence at the end 
of the number, not just before the 
Correspondence, as at present. We 
propose to make selections (if suitable 
original matter be not supplied,) from 
the columns of our contemporaries in 
China, and from the Chinese Repository, 
and from any other available source. In 
this way, by your valuable and power¬ 
ful aid, we hope to make the Chinese 
Recorder worthy of preservation for 
future reference and study as is the 
Chinese Repository,—on account of the 
interesting and useful character of its 
contents. 

Please bear in mind that should a 
large amount of Selected Matter 
appear in any number, it will indicate 
a lack of suitable original articles. 

We promise a cordial welcome to 
the contributions of New a<; well as old 
contributors, on any of the subjects 
mentioned on the title page, and re¬ 
spectfully, solicit such contributions. 

We agree to return by mail, if 
postage is enclosed, if not by the most 
feasible opportunity, auy contribution 
which shall not be inserted, provided 
such be the request of its author made 


at the time of sending it. But we can¬ 
not enter into lengthy correspondence 
on the subject. 

—The evident cheapness of the 
Recorder, compared with our con¬ 
temporaries. We Roll not dwell ou all 
of them by name, but refer only to the 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 
and that for no invidious or dis¬ 
paraging purpose. As published last 
year its price was $6,00 per annum, 
for 12 numbers of 16 pages each, of the 
same size as the pages of the Recorder. 
But this journal has every month at 
least 28 pages, and its terms are only 
$2,00 per annum. Now, if the Notes 
and Queries, is worth $6,00, and who 
that has examined its pages, and that 
does not love money much more highly 
than knowledge, will say that it is not 
worth even more than that, what 
sum will indicate the worth of the 
Recorder? Some will say or at least 
feel, that a large portion of the latter 
has been taken up with articles, chiefly 
religious or missionary, and therefore 
not of general interest tp all classes. 
Let that be frankly admitted, and yet 
there remains no small number of its 
pages which have been devoted to 
subjects, which are of general interest 
to intelligent men, as Buddhism, Chinese 
Arts oi Healing, Early History of 
Hangchow, aud its surroundings, Great 
Medical College at Peking, Trip to 
Kienning, the Miau t‘sze, the Tarsa, 
Tauisru in Japan, The Old Roman 
Catholic Cemetery in Peking, the 
Yangtsze flood, Foochow Arsenal, <&c. 
The reading matter of a character 
like that just specified, found in the 
2d vol. of the Recorder, is certainly 
worth much more than the subscription 
price, to say nothing of the value of 
other articles. 

It is on the ground that the Chinese 
Recorder is not only a journal which 
coutains a large amount of information, 
on missionary subjects, but also that it 
has a large quantity of information on 
topics of general and secular interest, 
that we found our expectation and our 
plea for a much larger number of sub¬ 
scribers. If present prospects are 
verified, if present plans can be ac- 
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complished, the 3d vol., beginning in 
June, will cohtain articles of a more 
varied character, than the first or the 
second volumes. 

—Orders for the Recorder, and the 
payment of the subscription price, 
should as a rule be made through the 
Agents, living in the port or the coun¬ 
try in which subscribers reside. Messrs. 
Trubner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, 
London, will receive subscriptions from 
France, Germany and other European 
Countries, until European Agents are 
appointed. For most evident reasons 
we cannot afford the expense of time 
and postage necessary to keep a sep¬ 
arate account with subscribers. 

—The article on The Nirvana of Chinese 
Buddhism, will be published entire in the 
June issue. An article On the Karens, by 
Rev. J. Edkins, one on The Peking Gazettes, 
by W. T. Livy, Esq., and one on Ten Years of 
Missionary Life in Amoy, by Rev. W. S. 
Swanson, will, with other papers also appear. 

—A carefully prepared Wealher-Table, 
for Foochow, relating to 8 or 10 particulars, 
will be published in the June Number, and 
be continued from month to month. This 
will add much to the permanent value of 
the c>'(>Ui)JER. 

—A copy of volume 2d. No. 2d. of 2d. 
vol. (July 1869,) has lately been returned 
to us. The sender and his object are both 
unknown. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Foochow. —Rev. N. Sites aud Rev. 
Hii Po Mi returned the latter part of 
March, after 18 days’ absence mostly in 
the Prefecture of Hing Hua. They visit¬ 
ed 8 or 10 missionary stations, at 6 of 
which, Rev. Ling Cning Sing, who is 
the preacher in charge of the Hing Hua 
circuit, baptized 46 adults aud chil- 
dren. The number of accepted proba¬ 
tioners is not small. 

Adults Baptized. Probationers. 

AnHau.... 4 . 7 

Hing Hua city.. 7 20 

Kio‘tau-takig... 7 37 

Hung-tung-- 6 42 

Sieng-yeu. 7 100 

Tung-pd. 8 39 

adults, 41 prob.ners, 245 

Some 2 or 3 months ago, Rev. Ling 
Ching Sing baptized at different places 


in Hing Hua prefecture about 24 adults. 

Rev. Sia Sek Ong, preacher in charge 
of the Hok-ch‘ang circuit, recently bap¬ 
tized 14 persons. 

On the first Sabbath in April, two of 
the girls iii the M E. Boarding School 
for Girls, at Foochow, were baptized by 
ltev. Hu Po Mi. 

—In the month" of March, Rev. 
Charles.Hartwell, and Dr. Osgood, were 
absent 16 days, on an exploring tour, 
preliminary, as they hoped, to rent¬ 
ing and preparing to live somewhere 
in the western part of this province. 
They did not go as far up the River 
Min, as they desired, for the local au¬ 
thorities would not give them passports 
for Kien-ning. They spent several days 
at Yeng-ping, where Dr. Osgood had 
a number of interesting cases of medi¬ 
cal practice. At this place, the Method¬ 
ist Mission have a ehapeJ and native 
Helper. Rev. Hu Yong Mi, was there, 
and baptized 5 Chinese, on an occa¬ 
sion when Messrs. Hartwell and Osgood 
were present. 

Rev Hu Yong Mi, recently visited 
other stations of his charge in the 
western portion of this province. Dur¬ 
ing his trip, he baptized and received 
into the church twelve adults, besides 
those at Yeng-ping. He also received 
into the church two persons on profes¬ 
sion of faith in Christ, who had been 
baptized in infancy; and administered 
baptism to Jour children. 

BaKkok. —Rev. Dr. Dean, writes:— 
“We have two or three Chinese candidates 
for church membership. The churches here 
are now suffering somewhat from the Two 
Sword Society # TJ# and some of 
the members have been enfcahgled, and 
others who had been looking towards a 
profession of Christianity, have been de¬ 
terred from fear of having fclieir houses 
burned) or thei” families molested, by the 
Secret Society men, in case they should 
embrace the gospel. 

Many of the Chinese here are unmarri¬ 
ed, but others live with their families, 
and the wives and children of such gene¬ 
rally speak Chinese, and in rare instances, 
one of the women is found who can read 
a Chinese book.” 























